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PllEFACE TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


rjlHE history of ** the Rin;/* its rise end progreM, the drods of the men whom 
4- manly oonrage illnstrile its contests in the days of its prosperity and 
popularity, with the story of its decline and fall, as yet remain unwritten. The 
author proposes in the pages which fallow to supply this blank in the home- 
records of the English pt^ople in tlic eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
space coYcred in these volumes extends over one hu'idrt'd and forty-four years, 
from the time when Jnmts Fig (the tirst aoknowhdged champion) opened his 
amphitheatre in the Oxford Road, in May, 1719, to the championship battle 
ktwera John Camel llecnan, the Americin.and Tom King, the English champion, 
at Wife hurst, in Kent, on the 10th of Decemher, IRGll. 

The author trusts he may claim, without laying himself open to a charge of 
egotism, exocfitional qualidcat'ons for the task he has undertaken. His 
acquaintance with the doings of the Ring, and his ptrsonal knowledge of the most 
eminent professors of pugilism, extend over a retrospect of more than forty years. 
For a consideraSle portion of that period he was the reimrter of itsTariont incidents 
in BeWn Life in London^ in the Morning Adrcrtiter^ and Yarious periodioal 
pubTiontions which, during the better days ot its career, gaYS a portion of their 
space to chronicle its doings. That the misconduct of its members, the degeneracy 
and dishonesty of its followers led to the deserved extinction of the Ring, he is 
free to admit: still, as a septuagenarian, he desires to preserve the memory of 
many brave and honourable deeds which the reader will here find recorded. 

A few lines will siifRce to elucidate the plan of the work. 

Having decided that its most readable form would he that of a series of 
hiographiiB of the principal boxers, in chronological order, so far as praot {cable, it 
was found convenient to group them in ** Periods; ” os each notable champion will 
be seen to have visibly impressed his style and uhaim ter i sties on the period in 
wTiichJie and his imitators, antagonists or, as we may call it, school ” flourished 
in popular favour and success. 

A glance at the ** Lives of the Boxers” thus thrown into groups will explain this 
eafl’angent^ 

VOLUME I. 

PiEKiOD L— 1719 to 1791— From the CJhampionship of Fig to the first appear- 
• anoe of Dani( 1 Mendoza. 

Peiuod 11.— 1784 to 1798.— From Daniel Mendoza to the first battle of Jamee 
Belcher. 

Pi Rion 111.— 1798 to 1809.— From the Cliampionship of Belcher to the appiar- 
anco of Tom Cribh. 

PFVIOD IV.— 1805 to 1820.— From CrihVe first battle to the Championship of 
' Tom Spring. 

To each period there is an Appendix containing notices and dectohes of the 
minor professors of the ars pugnandi and of the light-weight boxers of the day. 
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VOLUME II. 

Pesiob V.— 1820 to 1824.— From the Championship of Spring to his retirement 
from the Bing. 

Pinion VL— 1825 to 1835.— From the Championship of Jem Ward to the 
appearanoe of Bendigo (William Thompson) of Nottingham. 

VOLUME III. 

c 

PnionVIl.— 1835 to 1845.— From the appearanoe of Bendigo to his last battle 
with Cannt. 

Pinion VIII.— 1845 to 1857.— The interregnum. Bill Perry (the Tiptou 
Slasher), Harry Broome, Tom Paddock, &o. 

Pinion IX.— 1856 to 1863.— From the appearanoe of Tom Sayors h^the last 
Championship battle of King and Heenan, December, 1863. 

Tn “ the Introduction” 1 have dealt with the ** Classic ” pugilism of Greece and 
Rome. The darkness of the middle ages is as barren of record of ” the art of self- 
defenoe” as of other arts. With their rerival in Italy we have an amusing 
coincidence in the ” Memoirs of Benvenuto Ctllini,” in which a triumvir|ite of 
renowned names are associated with the cornmon-plaoo event of ”un grande 
punzione del naso -a mighty pun<'h on the nose. 

” Michael- Angelo (Biionarotti's} nose was flat from a blow whioh ho reoeivod in 
his youth from Torrigiano,* a brother artist and countryman, who gave me the 
following account of the occurrence : ' I was,’ said Torrigiano, * extremely 
irritated, and, doubling my fist, gave him such a violent blow on the nose that 1 
felt the cartilages yield as if they had been made of paste, and the mark I then 
gave him he will carry to the grave.*” Cellini adds: “Torrigiano was a hand- 
some man, of consummate audacity, having rather the air of a bravo than a 
sculptor: above all, his strange gestures,” [were they boxing attitudes?] “his 
enormous voice, with a manner of knitting his brows, enough to frighten any 
man who faced him, gave him a tremendous aspect, and ho was continually 
talking ot his great feats among ‘ those bears of Englishmen,* whose country he 
had lately quitted.** 

Who knows— i7 mal mm rien par nocuere -but we have to thank the now- 
negleoted art, who^e precepts and practice inculcated the use of Nature’s weapon, 
that the clenched hand ot Torrigiano did not grasp a stiletto ? What then 
would have been the world’s loss ^ The mojestio cupola of St. Peter’s, the 
wondrous frescoes of the Sistine Chipol, “The hast Judgment,” the “Sleeping 
Cupid** of Mantua, the “Bacchus” of Rome, and all the mighty works of the 

• mio Toiiigluiion history has lui Kimlish interest Jln was loitainly n “lighting man.” 
While serving as a volunteer in the army of Pope Aloxaiulor VI. ho modelled some bronze llguios 
for H )me Florentine merchants, who invited him to go with them to England. Hera he was a 
fnvouiite with "blull King Hal,” who einployoil Turngi.iiui oxecuto the tomb of his father, 

Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, for which he received the tlion large sum of £1,000. 
Kmiiloycd to execute a sarcophagus for Oaidlual W(>lBuy>-the Ipswich butcher's son^his work 
(ouoo intended to enclose the coffin of Henry VIIL at Windsor) by the “ irony of fate “ was desUned 
to enshrine the ramalnsof a greater Riigilsli hero. Nelson lies beneath the dome of Bt Paul's in the 
saraophagus sculptured by Torrigiano for Wolsey.lds inner cofflu being m.idefrom a piece of the 
French flagship L'Onent, blown up at the battle of the Nile. ToiTiginno died In Spain in the prlaonz 
of the Inquisition, having boon condemned as a sacrilegious hei otic for demolishing a « etattio of the 
Virgin, ' which having boon paid Inadequately for by a niggardly nobleman, the Duke of Arcoss, ho 
bnike III pieces with his mallet. The incensed grandee had him artostod, and Torrigiano. to avoid 
being roaeted at an ante da/i, lefueed food and so perished, A D. 15Sa. 
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ggraategt painter, eonlptor, and aroUteot of the 16th oentury, had probably been 
anoreated had not Miohael Angelo’s fellow-student learned among those bears of 
Englishmen,” the art of administering a ” mighty punch on the nose ” in lien of 
the then ready stab of a lethal weapon. 

The testimony of St Bernard to the merits of boxing as a substitute for the 
deadly combats of his time, with an extract from Forsyth's "Excursion in 
Italy,” will be found at page xt. of the Introdnotion to this yolume ; and these may 
brii^ us to the period when the drst Stuart asoeuded the throne of " Merrie 
Englande.” 

In Dr. Noble’s " History of the Oromwell Family,” we find the following 
interesting notice of the fistic prowess of the statesman- warrior who, in after-times, 
* * made the sovereigns of Europe oourt the allianoe and dread the might of England's 
arm.” At p. 94 vol. i., we road 

" They havo a tradition at Huntingdon, that when King Charles I. (then Duke 
of York), in his journey from Scotland to London, in the year 1604, rested in his 
way at Hinohenbrooke, the seat of Sir Oliver Cromwell; the knight, to divert the 
young prince, sent for his nephew Oliver, that he, with his own sons, might play 
with his Royal Highness. It so chanced that the boys had not long been 
together before Charles and Oliver disagreed, and came to blows. As the former 
was a somewhat weakly boy, and the latter strong, it was no wonder the royal 
visitor was worsted. Oliver, even at this age, so little regarded dignity that ho 
made the royal blood fiow copiously from the Prince’s nose. This was looked upon 
by many as a had presage for the King when the civil war had commenoed.” 
The probability of this incident has been fiippantly questioned. The writer has 
lighted on the following in the dry pages of " Toone's Chronology,” under James I. 
" 1603. April 27th. The King, arriving at Hinohenbrooke, was magnificently 
entertained by Sir Oliver Cromwell, where also the Cambridge Doctors waited 
upon his Majesty. May 8. The King arrived at Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, the 
seat of Mr. Secretary Cecil’s. He made 200 Knights on his arrival in London and 
on his journey thither from Edinburgh.” And in the next page we read : " 1604. 
Jan. 4, Prince Charles came into England (from Scotland) and was created 
Duke of York. He had forty pounds per annum settled on him that he might 
more honourably maintain that dignify.” It may be as well toobserve that Charles 1. 
and Cromwell were of an age (both born in 1599), and each of them five years 
old in 1604-5 ; so that this juvenile encounter is highly probable, exemplifying 
that "4he child is father of the man.” 

Again in Mrioolm’s " Manners and Customs of London,” vol. i., p. 425, we find 
tlm Bubjoineid extract from The Protestant Mercury^ of Anuary, 1681, which we 
^ake to bwxhe first prize-fight on newspaper record. 

" Yesterday a match of boxing was performed before his Ghrace the Duke of 
Albemarle, between the Duke’s footman and a butcher. The latter won the prize, 
as he hath done many before, being accounted, though but a little man, the best 
at that exercise in England.” 

"Here be proofs”: 1, of ducal patronage; 2, of a stake of money; 8, of 
the custom of public boxing ; 4, of the skill of the victor, " he being but a little 
man;” and all in a five-line paragraph. The names of the Champions are 
unwritten. 

This brings us to the period at which our first volume opens, in which will be 
found the deeds and incidents of the Pugilists, the Prize-ring, and its patrons, 
detailed from contemporary and authentic sources, down to ^e opening of the 
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present eentniy. We cennot, howeTer» close this somewhat gossiping preface 
without an extract from a pleasant paper which has just fallen under our notice, 
in which some of the notable men who admired and upheld the now- fallen fortunes 
of boxing are viyidly intruduoed by one whose reminisoenoes of bygoue men and 
manners are given in a sketch called ** The Last of Limmer’s.” To the younger 
reader it may be necessary to premise, that from the days when the Prince Begent, 
Sheridan, and Beau Brummel imbibed their beeswing^when the nineteenth century 
was in its infancy— down to the year of grace 1860, the name of '*Limmer’s Hofei ” 
was ** familiar in sporting men’s mouths as household words,” and oo-exten^ive in 
celebrity with “ Tattersall’s ” and “ Weatherby’s.” 

My nsme is John Oollina, head-wniter at '* Limmor^" 

Cofnor of Conduit etrwt, Ilnnoror fiquiirc ; 

Mj cliiof occupation is flllinR of brimmer«, 

For spicy young gentlomcn fiXMiuonting there. 

Said ” brimmera,” htnlie ** bumpers,” being a compound of gin, soda-water, ice 
lemon, and sugar, said to have been invented by J»)in Collins, but recently 
re-imported as a Yankee novelty. This per parenthesis, and we return to our 
author. 

” In that little tunnelled recess at the bottom of the dark, low-browed boflee- 
room, the preliminaries of more pri/e-darhts have been arranged hv Sir St. Vincent 
Cotton, Parson Ambrose, the late Lord Queensberry, Colonel Berkeley, his son, the 
Marquis Dnimlanrig, Sir Edward Kent, the famous Marquis of Waterford, Tom 
Crommelin, the two Jack Myttons, the late Lord I/>ngford. and the committee of the 
Fair-play Club, than in the parlour of No. 5, Norfolk Street (the sanotnm of 
Vincent Dowling, Editor of JBetPs Lifs)^ in Tom Spring’s parlour, or Jem Bim’s 
* snuggery.’ 

” Let it not be imagined that any apo1o?y is needed, nor will be here vouchsafed 
in defence of those to whom, whatever may have been their station in life, the 
prise-ring was formerly dear. The once well-known and well-liked Tom 
Crommelin, for instance, is the only survivor among those whom we ohance to 
have named, but in his far-distant Austialian homo ho will have no cause to 
remember with regret that he has often taken part in the promotion of purilistic 
encounters. 

” During the present century Great Britain has produced no more manly, no 
honester, or more thoroughly English statesman than the nnole of the present 
Earl Spencer, better known ia p ditioal history under the name of Lord AlthoT’p. 
The late Sir Denis Lo Merchant, in his delightful memoir of the niiblem& who 
led the House of Commons when the great Reform Bill was passed, tells us that 
' Lord Althorp made a rcul study of boxing, taking lessons frouv the hejt. 
instructors, whilst prictising most assiduously, and, as he boasted, mth great 
success. He had msny matches with his school-fellow, Lord Byron, and those 
who witnessed hia exploits with the gloves, and observed his cool, steady eye, 
his broad chest and muscular limbs, and, above all, felt his hard blows, would 
have hrten justified iu saying that he was bom to be a prizefighter rather than a 
Minister of State.’ Long after the retirement of Lord Althorp from office, 
^Ir. Evelyn Denison, who died as Lord Ossington, paid him a visit at WiaetonI 
‘ The pros and eons of boxing were di>cu88«d,* writes the late Speaker, ‘and Lord 
Althorp l)eoame eloquent. Ho said that hia conviction of the advantages of 
pugilism was so strong that he had been aerinusly oonsidoring whether it was not a 
duty that he owed to the public to go and attend every prisefight which took 
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p|iM, and tbns to enoouraire the noble loienoe to tbe extent of bii power. He 
gtTe UB an aocoant of prixefigbfi wbiob he had attended— bow be bad Been 
Mendoza knocked down for the first fire or nx ronods by Humphrifs, and seeming 
almost beaten until the Jews got their money on, when, a hint being given, be 
began in earnest and soon turned tbe tables. He desoribed tbe fight between 
Gnlly and tbe Gbioken— bow be rode down to Briokhill bimself, and was loitering 
aboi^ the inn door, when a barouobe and four drove up with Lord Byron and a 
pnrty, and Jackson,* tbe trainer— bow they all dined together, and bow ploasaxit 
it had been. Next day came the fight, and he deaeribed the men stripping, the 
in^nse excttoinent, the sparring, then the first round, and the attitudes of the 
men— it was really worthy of Homer.’ 

** A pursuit which was enthusiastically supported and believed in by William 
Windham, Charles James Fox, Lord Althorp, and Lord Byron, stands in little 
need of medern excuse on behalf of its promoters when Limmer’swas at its apogee. 
Full many a well-known pugilist, with Miohacl-Angelo nose and sqnare-cut jaw, 
has stood, cap in hand, at the door of that historical cotfec-rooin within which 
Lord Queensberry— then I-ord Dmrolanrig— and Captain William Peel and the 
late Lord Strathmore wore taking their meals. In one window stands Colonel 
Oaseley Higgins, Captain Little, and Major Hope Johnstone. A senrant of the 
major’s, with an unmistakable fighting face, enters with a noto for his master. It 
is from Lord Longford and Sir St. Vincent Cotton asking him to allow his valet to 
he trained by Johnny Walker for a proximate prize fight. The servant, who is no 
other than William Nelson, the breeder (before his death) of Plebeian, winner 
of^ the Middle Park Plate, however, firmly declines the pngilistio honours his 
aristacratio patrons design for him, ao the fight ia off. lla:^ by may he seen the 
stately liord Georire Ihniinok, in coni ereiico with his ohief-oommissioner, Harry 
Hill,” fto., &c. We here break off the reminiacenoea of Limmer’s, as the rest of 
this moat readable ( aper deals solely with the celebrities of the turf. 

The last time the writer saw the late bir llobcrt Pool, was at Willis’a Rooms, in 
King Street, on the occasion of an Assatilt of Arms, given by the Officers of the 
Household Brigade, whereat the art of self-defence was illustrated by the non- 
commissioned officers of the Life Ouarda, Grenadier Guarda, and Royal Artillery. 
Corporal-Majors Linihert and Gray, Sergfanta Dean and Venn. Corporal Toohig 
(Royal Artillery), with Professors Gillemand, Shury, and Arnold, displayed their 
skill with broadsword, foil, single-stick, and sabre against bayonet. The gloves, 
too, ware put on, and some sharp and manly bouts played by the stalwart 
Guardsmen. The lamented Minister watched these with approving attention. 
Then camo a glove display in which Alec Keene puton the mittens with Arnold, the 

ProfeBBOr of tbe Bond Street Gymnasium.” The sparring was admirable, and Mr 
Robert, who was in the midst of an aristocratic group, pressed forward to the 
woollen bonndory-ropo. His eyes lighted up with the memories of Harrow school- 
days and.he olopped his hands in hearty applause of each well-delivered left oi 
right and each n^t stop or parry. The bout was over, and neither was best man. 
The writer perceived the deep interest of Sir Robert, and conveyed to the friendly 
antagoniets the desire of several gentlemen for ” one round more.” It was complied 
with, and olostd with a pretty rally, in which a clean crose-coUnter and first and 
sharpest home from Keene’s left proved the finale amid a round of applause. The 
practised pugilist was too many for the professor of ” mimic warfare.” Next 
came another clever demonstration of the arts of attack and defence by 
Johnny Walker and Ned Donnelly. Sir Robert was as hilarions as a school- 
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boy oricboter when the winning ran ii got on the second innings. Turning 
to Hr. G. C. Orerille and the Hon. Robert Grimstone, he exclaimed, There 
is nothing that interests me like good boxing. It asks more steadiness, self- 
control, aye, and manly courage than any other combat. Ton must tdce as 
well as give— eye to eye, toe to toe, and arm to arm. Give my thanks to both the 
men, they are brave and clever fellows, and 1 hope we shall never want such 
among our countrymen.” It is gratifying to add that, to our knowledge, these 
sentiments ere the inheritance of the third Sir Robert, whose manly and patrTotio 
speech, at Kxeter Hall, on the 17th of February, 1878, rings in our ears as we 
write these line«. , 

With such patrons of pugilism as those who faded away in ** the last days of 
Limmer’s,” departed the fair play, the spirit, and the very honesty, often tainted, 
of the King. A few excel tional stniggles—due rather to the uncompromising 
honesty and courage of the men, or the absence of the blacklegs, low gamblers, 
Hebrews, and daHh publicans from the finding of the stakes, or making the market 
odds— occurred from time to time ; but these were mere fiiokerings of the expiring 
flame. The Ring was do'>med, not less by the misconduct of its professors than 
by the discord and dishonet-t doings of its so-called patrons and their ruffianly 
followers, unchecked by the saving salt of sporting gentlemen and men of honour, 
courage, and standing in society. Down, deeper down, and over downward it 
went, till in its last days it became merely a th ket-selling swindle in the hands 
of keepers of Haymarkct night-houses, and si >wly perished in infamy and indi- 
gence. Yet, cannot the writer, looking back through a long vista of memorable 
battles, and with the personal recollection of such men as Cribb (in his latter days), 
Tom Spring, Jem Ward (still living). Painter, Neale, Jem Burn, John Mal*tin, 
Frank Redmund, Owen Swift, Aloe Keene, with Tom Bayers, his opponent John 
Heenan, and Tom King, the XJltimvH Ihmanorum (now~‘1878— taking prizes as 
a floriculturist at horticultural shows), believe that the art which was practised by 
such men was without redeeming qualities. He would not seek to revive the 
** glory of the Ring,” that is past, but he has thought it a worthy task to collect 
and preserve its memories and its deeds of fortitude, skill, courage, and for- 
bearance, of which these pages will be found to contain memorable, spirit-stirring, 
and honourable examples. 

A lUBLIOGRAPHY OF BOXING. 

Th R curious reader may find some interest in a few paragraphs on the Bibliography 
of Boxing ; lor the Ring had a contemporary literature, contributed toby the ablest 
pens ; and to this, in the earlier periods of its history, the author would be'an ingrlt^ 
were he not to acknowledge his indebtedness. 

The earliest monograph is a neatly printed small quarto volume, entitled, A 
Traaiw on the Useful Art of Self-Defence, By Captain Godfrey. The copy in 
the British Museum (bearing date 1740) appears to be a second edition. It has for 
its title Characters oj the Masters. There is also a handsomely bound copy of 
the work in the Royal library, presented to the nation by George 111. The 
volume is dedicated to H.R.H. William, Duke of Cumberland. Frequent quo- 
tations are made from this hook. 

The Offmnasiudt or Boxing Match, A Poem. By the Champion and Bard of 
Leicester House, the Poet Laureate (Paul Whitehead), 1757. Bee page 19 of this 
volume. 
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. In ColhcHono^ 1777, fto., are Tarioni poetio pieoes by Dr. John Byroin, 

Bramiton [Man of TaBte\ and others, oontainioff sketohes of pugilism and allu- 
lions to the ** faHhiouAble art ” of boxing, ** or self-defenoe.” 

Daring this period, The Gentleman^ e Mugasine, The Carlton House Magatinoy 
The Flying Poet^ The Daily News Lottery The Worldy The Mercury y The Daily 
Advertiser (Woodf all’s), and other periodical puhlications, contained reports of the 
priofipal battles in the Bing. 

Recollections of Pugilism and Sketches of the Ring. By an Amateur. 8to. 
London, 1801. 

JleeoUections of an Octogenarian, By J. C. 8to. London, ISO.'i. (8ee pp 
20, 30.) 

Lives of th^ Borers. By Jon Bee, author of the Lexicon Balatronium,” and 
“The Like o’ That.” 8vo. J^ondon, 1811. 

Pancratia: a History of PugUism. 1vol. 8vo. 1811. ByJ. B. London: 
Oeorfpe •'^meoton, St. Martin’s Lane. 

Training for Vedestrianism and Boxing. 8v^o. 1816, By Captain Robert 
Barclay (Allardyce of Ury). 

This pamphlet contains an account of the Captain’s training of Crihb lor his 
tight with Molynoaux. 

The Fancy : A Selection from the poetical remains of Peter Corcoran, Esq., 
student of Law (Pseudonymous). liondon : 1820. Quoted p. 313 of this volume. 

Boxiana: Sketches of Anticnt and Modern Puqitism, Vol. I. 8vo. London: 
0. Smeeton, 139, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, July, 1812. 

This very scarce volume, which was the production of George Smeeton, a well 
kno^ sporting printer and engraver, was the baiis of the larger work Boxianay 
subsequently written and e lited by Pierce Egan, and of which fice volumes, 
appeared between 1818 and 1838. The well-wnttou “ Introduction,” much dis- 
figured by the illiterate editor, were incorporated, and the hands ime copperplate 
title page will be found bound into the later W')rk published by Sherwoods, 
.lories k t'(). Pierce Egan was, atone time, a compositor in Smoctou’s office, and 
continued the work lor S ler woods. 

Boxiana. Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilismy from the days of the 
renowned Broughton and Stack to the Championship of Crib. By Pierce Egan, 
lu two volumes. London : Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row, 1818. 

This was the first oouii'lete book, A third volume followed in 1825. There are 
two fodHh volumcH owing to a oiroumstanoe which requires explanation. That 
published by George Virtue, and bearing the name of Pierce Egan, has for its title 
sNfm St^rfes of Boxiana: the only Original and Complete Lives of the Boxers, 
By Pierce Egan. London : George Yirtuo, Ivy I^ine, Paternost* r Bow. Vol. I , 
1828. Vol. IT., 1820. These are generally bound as Vols. IV. and V., in sets of 
Boxiana The other volume, IV., is identical in title, but not n contents, with 
Pierce Egan’s first volume of the "new series,” omitting those words. It was 
written by Jon Bee, for Messrs. Surwoods, who moved an injunction against 
Fierce Egan for selling his fourth volume to another publisher. Lord Chancellor 
Eldon merdy compelled Pierce Egan to prefix the words “new series” to hii 
book, and the matter ended. 

A Lecture on Pugilism : Delivered at the Society for Mutual Improvement, 
established by Jeremy Bontham, Esq., at No. 62, Groat Marlborough Street, Oxford 
Street, April 14th, 1820 By S[optimuB] M[ileB]. 8vo., 24 pp., White, 1820. This 
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enriom and elaborate defence of pnfriliim leeme rather to haye been a rhetorical 
exeroitation for diacueaion at a debating aociety than a defence. Itia printed at the 
end of the third yolume of Bortana. 

Boring ; with a Chronology of tho Bing, and a Memoir of Owen Swift. By Benton 
Nioholaon. London: Published at 163, Fleet Street. 1837. 

Owen Stcift'e Handbook of Boring. 1840. With Steel Portrait by Henning. 
Thia waa also written by the facetiona Renton Nicholaon— atyled '* Chief-Baron 
Niobolaon,” and originator of the onoe*famou8 ** Judge and Jury’* Society. 

The Handbook of Boring and Training for Athletic Sports. By H. D. M[ilea]. 
London: W. M. Clark, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Bow, 1838. 

Fishann ; or, the Oracle of the Bing. By the Editor of Belts Life in Jjondon. 
This pocket volnme, containing a Chronology of the Ring, the reyised rules, forms 
of articles, duties of seconds, UTrpiros, and referee, reached its 24th and last 
edition in 1864, and expired only with the ring itself. Its author. Mr. Yincont 
George Dowling, the Nestor of the King,” a genticm ^n and a scholar, alao con- 
trihutrd the article ** Boxing” to Blaine’s ” Ojcloptedia of Rural Sports,” Ijong- 
mans, 18 to. 

Fights for the Championship. 1 vol., 8vo. By the Editor of Belts Life in 
London, l^ndon : puhlibhcd at 170, Strand, 1858. 

Championship SketchrSf with Poi traits. By Alfred Henry Holt. London: 
Newbold, Strand, 1862. 

The Life of Tom Sayers. By Philuiiugilis. 8vo., with Pof trait. London: 
8. 0, Beet on, 248, Strand, 1664, [IJy the author of the present work.] 

Among the authors of the early years of the x>res< nt century, whose pens illus- 
trated the current eyents of boxers and boxing, we may note, Tom Mooro the'Voot, 
who contributed occasional squibs to the columns ot the Morning Chrmich^ 
and in 1818 published tho humorous Tcrsicles, 7f/m Cnhh's Memorial to Congress^ 
quoted at p. 306 of this Tolume. Lord Byron. See Mooro’s ” Life and Letters,” 
“Memoir of JaokFon,” pp. 97,08. 

Christ opht r N(rth (Professor Wilson) the Editor of Blackwood’s Magozinc in 
the Aortts Ambrosiane^ puts into the mouth of tho Ettrick Shepherd (James 
Hi gg) an eloquent defence of puvil sin, ^liile he takes opjiortunity, through Sir 
Morgan O’Dolurty, to praise the manliness, fair piny, and bravery of contem- 
porary professors of boxing. Stveral sonuits and other extracts from Blackwood 
will be found scattered in thesu volumes. 

Dr. Maginn (the Editor of Fro/er’s Magazine), also exorcised his pen in olassic 
imitations ajiropos of our brave boxers. 

Last, but not least, the gifted author of Pendeunist The Virginians^ Esmohd^ 
Vanity Fair. .Teames's Diary^ &c., &o., has jierpetuatf d the greatness of our latest 
chninpions in a pnraphrnsc, rather than a parody of Mncauloy’s “ Lays of Anoient 
Rome,” entitled “Sayerinus and lltnanua; a Lay of Anoient London,” which 
contains lines oi powtr to make the blood of your Englishmen stir in days to 
come, should the preachers of ]ieacc-at-any-prioe, pump water, parsimonious 
pusillanimity, puritanic precision and propriety have left our youth any blood 
to stir. See “ Life of Sayers,” in vol. iii. Yolumea cannot better expreaa the con- 
tempt which this keen observer of human nature and satirist of ahams entertained 
for the mawworms, who “ compound for sins they are inclined to by damning 
those they have no mind to,” than the subjoined brief extract 

“Fighting, of course, is wrong; but there are occasions when . • • 


. I mean 
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that one-handed fight of Sayera ia one of the moat apirit-atirring little aturiea ; 
and with eTery love and re^peot for Morulify^ my apirit aaya to her, * Do, for 
goodoeae' aike, my dear madam, keep your true, and pure, and womanly, and 
gentle reiLorkb for another day. Uaye the great kindneaa to aland a leetlr aaide, 
and juat let ua aee one or two more roonda between the men. That liitle man with 
the one handpowerhaa onhia breaat facing yonder giant for hoiira, and felling him, 
too, every now and then ! It ia the litile Java and the Couatit ution over again/ 

W. 1 . TnACKRHaY. • 

Or the following ** happy thought,** to which Jjeeoh furnished an illuatratue 
aketch 

** 8ERT0US Goterkor.— ‘ I am aurpriaed, Charles, that you can take any interest 
in theae repulsive details ! How many rounds (I believe you term them) do you 
Bay those ruffians fuuirht ? disgrao^'ful ! the Legislature ought to interfere ; 
and it nppoara that this Heiiioia Man did not gain the— hem— best of it P I'll take 
the paper when you have done with it, Charles.* **— ibineA Il/uittraUon, April 8, 
18 tiU. 




CHAMPIONS OF ENGLAND 

FROM 1719 TO 1803. 


1719. James Fig, of Thame, Ox- 
fordshire. 

1780-1788. Pipes andOretting (with 
alternate BnccesB). 

1784. George Taylor. 

1740. Jack Broughton, the water- 
man. 

1750. Jock Slack, of Norfolk. 

1760. Bill Stevens, the nailor. 

1761. George Meggs, of Bristol. 

1762. George Millsom, the baker. 

1764. Tom Juchau, the puvior. 

176S>9. Bill Darts. 

1769. Lyons, the waterman. 

1771. Peter Coreoran (doubtful). 
He beat Bill Darts, who had 
previously been defeated by 
Lyons. 

1777. Harry Sellers, 

1780. Jack Harris (doubtful). 

1788-91. Tom Johnson (Jackling), 
of York. 

1791. Benjamin Brain (Big Ben), 
of Bristol. 

1792. Daniel Mendoza. 

4795. John Jackson. (Retired.) 

1800-5. Jem Belcher, of Bristol 

1805. Henry Pearce, the ‘‘Game 
Chicken.** 

1808. (Retired). John Gully (after 
wards M.P. for Pontefract). 

1809. Tom Cribb, received a belt 
and cup, and retired. 

1824. Tom Spring, received four 
cups, and retired. 

1825. Jem Ward, received the bclu 


1833. Jem Burke (the Deaf *im), 
claimed the title. 

1839. Bendigo (Wm. Thoim^ian), 
of Nottingham, boat Burke, 
and received the belt from 
Ward. 

1841. Benjamin Gaunt, of Huck- 
nall, beat Nick Ward, and 
received belt (transferable). 

1845. Bendigo beat Caunt, and w 
ceived the belt. 

1850. Wm. Perry (Tipton Slasher;, 
claimed belt, Benaigo declining 
his challenge. 

1851. Harry Broome beat Perry, 
and claimed the title. 

1858. Perry again challenged the 
title, and Broome retii'ed from 
the ring. 

1857. Tom Sayers l)eat Perry, and 
received the Ijclt. 

1860. Tom Savers retired after bis 
battle wilm Heenan, and left 
belt for oon^tition. 

1860 Samuel Hurst (the Btalev- 
bridge Infant), beat Paddock, 
the claimant, and received the 
belt. 

1861. Jem Mace, of Norwich, beat 
Hurst, and claimed the title. 

1868. Tom King beat Mace, and 
claimed the belt, but retired, 
and Mace claimed the trtmhy. 

1668. Tom King beat J. 0. Heenan 
for £1,000 a-sido at Wadhnrst. 
December 10th, 
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BOXING AND BOXBKS AUONO THE ANCIEHm 

The orip[in of boxing has been assumed by some superficial writers as 
roe^ul with the earliest contests of man. This view appears to the writer 
both crude and unphilosophical. It might be argued with equal probability 
that the foil was antecedent to the sword, the sword to the dagger, or the 
singlestick to the club with which the first murder was perpetrated. The 
clumsiest and, so far as rude and blood-thirsty attack could contrive them, 
the most deadly weapons were the first used ; the sudden destruction of life, 
not the art of defence, being the brutal instinct of the vengeful, canning, and 
cowardly savage, or the treacherous manslayer. This, too, would lead us 
fiiirlv to infer — as the most dangerous forms of the ceestus are the most 
ancient, and the nuked fist in combat appears nowhere to have been used in 
the gladiatorial combats of Greece or Rome — that to England and her Anglo- 
Saxon race is due this fairest and least dangerous of all forms of the duel ; 
and to attribute to a recent period the padded boxing-glove (at present the 
air or pneumatic glove), by means of which the truly noble art of lelf-defenco 
can bo safely and healthfi^y practised and illustrate. 

The most polished people of antiquity included boxing among their sports. 
With them it was also a dUeiplin$^ an exereias^ and an art. A discipline, 
inasmuch ns it was taught to pupils ; an exercise, as followed in the publio 
games ; and an art, on account of the previous tiniuings and studios u pre- 
supposed in those who professed and practised it. Plutarch indeed assorts 
that thb ** pugilate” was the most ancient of the three gymnic games per- 
formed by the athlete, who were divided into three edasses— the Boxers, the 
YTeestlebs, and the BmnnsBS. And thus Homer views the subject, and 
^nerallv follows this order in his descriptions of publio celebrations. This, 
too, is the natural sequence, in what philosopher Square would call '*the 
eternal fitness of things.’* Pirst, the man attfmks (or defends himself) with 
the fist; secondly, ho closes or wrestles; and should four, inferior skill, or 
deficient strength tell him he hod better avoid the conflict, he resorts to t^ 
third course, and nins, 

A word on the derivatiott of our words, pugilism, pugilist, and boxing, all 
of which have a common origin. Pugilism comes to us through the Latin 
pugilatusy the art of fighting with the fist, as also docs pugnusy a fight. The 
i.ntin again took those words from the Greek wvyfirf {pugmS), the fist 
doubled for fighting ; whence also they had irvyfidfxp^ {pvgmaehos), a fist- 
lighter, and •rr^fuixia {pugmachid)y a fist-fight. They hod also 
{pugdon), a measure of len^ from the olbow {euhitua) to the end of the 
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himd with the fingers clenched. AnoiluT form of the word, the Ghneek adveib 
TPuf piigno rel pngnis, ^ves us wufo? (^pujeosy Lat. huxits)t in Enf^lishy 

BOX ; and it is remarkable that this form of the closc'd hand is the Greek 
Byiioiiymc for anything in tho shape of a closed box or rccoptaolet and se 
it has pas'wd to tlio moderns. The box, or pgXy is the chest in which 
the Ruent mental \('mhc1b are contained. Thus mine Ancient Pistol pleads 
for Ills red-nosed comrade ; • - 

“Fori lino is Uar<lalpli*B f lo, and frowns on him ; 

For ho Imlli stolon a pyx, and hanged must 'a be. 

Let gnIlowH gapo fur dog , let man go troo, 
lint Kxoter hath given tho doom of death, 

For PYX of httlo price ” 

Hknuy V., act iii., so. ri. 

The French have also impoited le bo.re into their dietionaiics, where the 
Oernmtis had it already, as bitchs^ a box Put enough of et} mology ; where- 
e\or we got the wor«l, tlie thing itself — fair boxing, as we practise it — is of 
])UTe English oiigiti. Tho Grec'ks, howt'ver, cultivated the science in their 
fashion, coiiliiied it by Riiict rules, and selected experienced masters and pro- 
foHRois, wlio, liy piihlic IchHons, delivered gi'iitis in Palcstrie and Gymnasia?, 
insliucted }outh in the theory und praetiee of tho art. Kings and princes, 
us we learn liom th(^ poets, laid aside their dignity for a few hours, and 
ex(hangi‘d tlu* M cptie for the emstus; indeed, in Greece, boxing, as a liberal 
art, W4IS cultivated ith ardour, and when (onec in thix^e years) the whole 
nation assembled at Corinth to celebrate thrdr Isthmian games, in honour of 
Ke[)tune, the generous admiiation of an ap]>lauding people placed the crown 
on the blow ol the succeHslul pugilist, who, ou his return home, w^as hailed 
as the bup])orter of his country’s fame. Even Horace places tho pugilist 
brfore the poet; — 

Qih'tu tu, TVroljuim^'n#*, wmid 
^aNCciitciii ])]auido luiinno vidoris, 

Ilium nnn labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilcm.” 

lub. iv., Odo 3, 1. 1-A 

And in another place : — 

“Mu'^u doliit fidibuR divos, paorosquu doorum, 

Kt PUGILISM VK’turcm, ot equum oertumioe primnm.*' 

I)e Arte PoH.t 1. 83-8i 

The sententious Ci« cro also says : — “ Tt is certainly a glorious tiling to do 
well for the republic, but also to sprn^ well is not contemptible.” 

Having alluded to tliu poets who hu\e celebrated pugilism, we will take a 
hasty glance at tlu* demigods and heroes by whom boxing has been illus- 
trated. Pollux, the twin hiothcr of Castor — sprung from tho intiiguo of 
Juiiiter with tlic lieauteous Leda, wife of Tyndarus, King of Sparta, and 
mother of the iair Helen of Troy — ]>reBentB us with a lofty pedigreo as tho 
tutelary deity of the boxerR. The twins fought their way to a seat on Mount 
Olympus, as also did lleieules himbolf: — 

“ y/of artf Pollux, ot vagus ITorcules 
lumxuB uicuB attigit iguuus ; ’* 

thc' sign Gemini in our zodiac represonting this pair of ** pugs.” As one of 
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the unsuccessful competitors with Pollux, we may hero mention Amycls. 
Ho wtts u sou of Kuptuno, by Mclin, and was king of the Bebr}cos. When 
the Argonauts touched at his port, on tlieir voyage to Colchis, lie recoiveil 
them with much hospitality. Aniycus was renowed for his skill with tho 
cirstus, and he kept up a standing challenge to all strangers for a trial of 
skill. Pollux accepted his challenge; but we learn from Apollonius that 
Amicus did not fight fair, and trii^d by a trick to beat Pollux, whereupon 
that out-and-outer” killed him, pour enoouragor Us autros, we presume.* 
There* were two other pugilists of the same name among the ‘^schoor’ taken 

A^lueas into Italy as wo shall prosenily see. 

Eitvx, also, figures among ilu; hcaven-descondod punlists. He was the 
sou of Venus, by Hates, a desoendaut of Amyous, and very skilful in the 
use of t)i(* emstus. He, too, kept up a standing challenge to all comers, and 
so came to grief. For Hercules, who bari^*d neither weight, country', nor 
colour,” coming that way, took up the gauntlet, and knock(‘il poor Eryx clean 
out of time ; so they buri(*d him on a hill where he had, liki^ a pious sou, 
built a beautiful temple in honour of his rather too easy mamma It is but 
fair, however, in tliis instance, to state that there is anotlicr version of the 
punmtage of Eryx, not t^uito so lofty, but, to our poor thiuking, quite us 
creditable. It runs thus : — Butes, being on a Mediterranean voyage, touched 
at tK(' thn*e-cornerc<l island of 8icily (Trinaeria), and there, sailor fusliiou, 
was hooked by one Lyca.si(», a beautiful harlot, who was ealletl by tho 
islanders ** Venus.” She was Ihci mother of Eryx, and so he was culled the 
son ^ Venus. (See Virgil, iEiieid, b. v., 1. 372 ) However this may 
be, the tem]>h‘ of Eryx and the Eryoinian Venus were most renown wl, and 
Hiodoriis, tire Sieilian, tells us that the Carthaginians revered Venus Eryeiua 
os mu(‘h us the Sicilians themselves, identifying her with the Phoenician 
Aslarte. So much for tlie genealogy of tho fouith boxer, 

A?<T.iiUs hero claims a iduce. Wo have had a couple from heaven (by 
Jupiter), uud om* from tlio sea (by Heptune), our next shall be from earth 
and ocean combined. Antams, though prineipully renowned as u wrestle^, is 
ro])reKcnted with the emstus. He was tho son of Terra, by Neptune ; or, us the 
stud-book would put it, by Neptune out of Terra. He was certainly dreud- 
lully given to “bounce,” for ho threatened to erect a ti*mple it) his father 
with the skulls of his conquered antagonists ; but ho planned his house before 
ho had procured tho materials. The story runs, that whencv(*r ho kissed his 
“ mother earth” she renewed his stron^b, from which we may fairly infer 
ttiift he was an adept in tho art of “ getting down,” like many of our modern 
pugilists. Hercules, however, found out tho dodge by which the aitful 
Antieus got “second wind” and renewed strength. He accordingly put 
on “ the squeeze,” and giving him a cross-lift, held him off the ground till 
he expired, wliich wo take to have beeu foul play on the part of his Her- 
ciih'un jpdship.f There was another Antrous, a friend of Turnus, killed by 
riiiieas in the Latin wars. 

^ Of the Homeric boxers, Epxus and Evbtalus are tho most renowned. 
Kpeus was king of tho Epei, a people of the Peloponnesus ; ho was son of 
liliulymioii, and brother to Pseon and .dSolus. As his papa was tho paramour 
*i tlio goddess of chastity, Diana, the family may bo suhl to have moved in 


• Soo Apollon., Argonaat. ; Theocritus, Idyll. 22 ; Apollodorus, b. i., o. 9. 

t Siatiiu. Thebttis, vi., y. 393 ; Lacan, FharsiUia, iv., 393 : Juvenal, tint, iii., 89* 
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high iooiety. The story of Endymion and the goddess of the moon has been 
a fayonrite with poets. Epeus was a big one/* and, like others of Homer’s 
heroes, a bit of a bully. 

In the twenty-third book of the Iliad we find the father of poet^ planes 
the games at the fhneral of Patrodus in this order :—l, The chariot race; 
2, the cffistus fight ; 3, the wrestling ; 4, the foot race. As it is with the 
second of these only that Epeus and Euryalus ore concerned, we shall coffine 
oorselyes tho Homeric description. 

^The pnees next are ordered to the field. 

For the bold champions who the ofipstui wield | 

A stately mole, as yot by toil nnbroke, 

Of BIX years* nnoonsoions of the yoke, 

It to the oirotts led and firmly bonnd 

Next stands a goblet, massive, large, and round. 

Achilles, nsmg, thus . * Let Greece excite 
Two heroes equal to this hardy fight , 

Who dares the foe with lifted arms provoke. 

And rush beneath the swift dosoending stroke. 

On whom AmUo shall tho palm bestow, 

And whom uie Grooks supreme bv conquest know, 

This mule his dauntless labours shall repay 
Tho vanquifdiod bear the massy bowl away * 

This dreadful combat great Lpeus chose. 

High o’er the crowd, enoimous bulk* he rose, 

And seized tho beast, and thus began to say 
* Stand forth some man to bear tho bowl away I 
Pnoe of his mm , for who dares deny 
This mule my right, ilie undoubted victor 1 f 
Others, 'tis owned, m fields of battle shine. 

But the first honours of this fiffht are mine 
For who excels in all P Ihen let my foe 
Draw near, but first his certain fortune know, 

Secure, this hand shall his whole frame confound, 
all his bones, and all his bodv pound. 

So let hia fhends be mgh, a needful tram, 

To heave the battered carcase oft the pUun.' 

The giant spoke . and in a stupid gase 
The host beneld him, silent with amaze I 
Twas thou, EuitoIus* who durst aspire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy sire. 

The mat Megesiheus, who, in davs of yore^ 

In Theban games the noblest trophy bore— 

(The games ordain'd dead CEdipus to grace). 

And singly vanquished the CadmiLon race. 

Him groat Tydidts urges to contend. 

Warm with the hopes of conquost for h» fiiend . 

Ofiicious with the oincturo girds him round , 

And to hiB wnsts the glovee of death arc bound. 

Amid the circle now each cliampion stands, 

And poises Ingh in air his iron hands 

With clashing gauntlets now tiiey fiercely close. 

Their crackling laws re-echo to the blows, 

And painful sweat from all their members fiows* 

At lengUi Epeus dealt a weighty blow 
Full on the cheek of his unwary foe , 

Beneath tho ponderous arm’s resutless sway 
Down dropp'd he nerveless, and extended lay. 

As a large fish, when winds and waters roar, 
some huge billow dash'd against the shore, 

Lies panting not less batterea with the wound 
The bleeding boro pants upon the ground. 

To rear his fallen foe the victor lends, 

Boomfhl, bis hand, and gives him to his friends. 

Wkow i^rms support hir- -“^ling through the throng. 
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So far tho first report of a prise fight, which came off U84 years b,o., itt 
the last year of the si^ of Troy, anno mnndi, 8680. 

There was another Enus, son of Panopms, who was a skilfhl carpenter, 
and made the Greek mare, commonly but erroneoudy called the Trojan 
ho^,* in the womb of which the Aigive warriors were introduced to the 
ruin of beleaguered Troy, as related in the second book of the ** iBneid.” 

Eubtalvs will be known by name to newspaper readers of the present day 
as having given name to the steam frigate in which our sailor Prince Alfred 
took his earliest voyages to sea: to the scholar he is known as a valiant 
Greek prince, who went to the Trojan war with eighty f^ips, at least so says 
Homer, Iliad,” b. ii. 

“ Kext move to war the generoas ArfflTe train, 

From biah Tromen^ and Maieta'e plain ; 

And fair ASgina oiroled hy the mam, 

Whom strong ^ynnihe's lofty walla surround, 

And Bpidaure with viny harvest crowned, 

And wnere fair Asinen and Hermion show 
Their cliffs above and ample bay below. 

These by tho brave Eubtalus were led, 

Great Bthenelna and greater Diomed. 

But chief lydidea bora the soverei^ sway ; 
la foorsoora barka they plough their watery way.** 

We may here note that Iodides (the fiimil^ name of Diomed, as the son of 
Tydeus) was Euryalus’s second in the mill with Epeus, wherein we have just 
seen him so soundly thrashed by the big and bounceable Epeus. As Virgil 
generally invents a continuation” or oountoipart of the Homerio heroes for 
his ** JEneid,” we find Euryalus made the hero of an episode, and celebrated 
for his immortal friendship with Hisus : with him he had a partnership in 
fighting, and they died together in-a night encounter with the troops of the 
Kutulians, whose camp they had plundered, but were overtaken and slain. 
(Virg. .£neid, iz., 176.) We vdll now therefore shift the scene from Greece, 
and come to Sicily and Italy, and tho oorly boxing matches there. 

.Eneas' companions were a “ school” of boxers, and met with the like in 
Italy, among whom Entxllus, Ertx, and AniJinrs (already mentioned). 
Darks, CLOAXinus, Gtges, Gvas, etc., may be numbered. 

Ektellus, the intimate of Eryx, and who conquered Dares at the funeral 
games of Anohises (father of j£neas) in Sicily, deserves first mention. Ha 
was even then an “ old *Qn,” but, unlike most who have “trusted a battle 
to a waning age,” comes off gloriously in the encounter ; which, as we shall 
presently see, under Dares, gives esk occasion for the second ring report of 

* Tho inquiring reader wUl find the teas of '* tbe Trojan horie " settled in some homorous 
achulU to P .pe's Dnndad," book i.,iine 212, quisaically attribnteil to Richard i>entley, 
tho fami>u<t critic, under the o/toc of BfertmuH .Soriblarua. And at this present time of 
writing wc may note that the hzc- wielding ez>p'emior, tho Right Hon. W. B Gladstone, in 
his groat ipeoeh on Introdnoliig the Reform bill (Marah 19. 1660), borrowed a nMtaphorfroB 
thia anoiant fahla with eloquent propriety— 

** Seandit fatalis machinu muroa 
F^ta atmis." ^ 2 
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antiquity, as well as a minute description of the casstns itsrif. The lines 
firom the fifth book of the ** JBneid’’ need no preface. After the rowing 
match (witii goUeys), in which Gloanthns (see j^t) is the Tiotor, iBneas 
thus addresses his assembled oompanioni : — 

them bt hoM wboM daitttlsw oouiM dam 
In gaimtletofight, witb book md bodj barsi 
Hit opporitt mUin in open view, 

Btend forth thon, ohnmpion, end the gnmee renewt 
Two priiee I proppM, end thne divide^ 

A bnU with gudeAhomt and dUete tied. 

Shall be the portion of the oonq'ring chief; 

A eword and helm drnll oheer the loeer'a grief/ 

Then hanghtj Darea in the liita apwre ; 

Stalking he atridee, his head ereoted bears ; 

His nerrons arms the weiihtj ganntlets wield 
And loud applauses echo urough the field. 

Dares alone in oombat sued to stand, 

The tnatoh of mightr Paris, hand to hand; 

The same at Hector's funerals undertook 
Gigantic Botes of the Amjoian stock, 

And bT the stroke of his resistlesM hand, 

Stretched his vast hoik along the vellow sand. 

Booh Dares was, and such he strode long, 

And drew the wonder of the gasing throng. 

His brawnj balk and ample breast he shfwe, 

His lifted arms around his head be throwa. 

And deale, in whistlinff ahr, his empty blows. 

His match is sought ; but trough the trembling band 
Not one dares answer to hie proud demand. 

Presuming of his force, with sparkling eyes. 

Already ho devonra the promised priae. 

He claims the bull witli lawless insolence. 

And, having seiaed his horns, addressed the prince l 

* If none my matchless valour dares oppose. 

How long shall Dares wait his dastard foes P 
Permit me, chief, permit without delay, 

To lead this uncontestod gift away.* 

The crowd assents, and. with redoubled cries. 

For the proud challenger demands the prise." 

AceRtes then reproaches Entellus for allowing the prize to be carried off 
uncontcsted. Eutellos pleads ^'stttleness" and "wont of condition/' but 
accepts the challenge. 

** Acestes fired with just disdain to see 
A plain usurped without a victory, 

Beproached Entellus thus, who sate beside. 

And heard and saw, unmoved, the Trojan's pride. 

* Once, but in vain, a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bt'ar the ravished crown. 

The prize in triumph borne before your sight, 

And shun for fear the danger of the fight. 

Where is your Eryz now, tlie boasted name. 

The god who taught your thundering arm the game P 
Where now your baffled honoor P where the epoil 
That filled your house, and fame that filled our isle P* 

Entellus thus : * My soul is still the same. 

Unmoved with fear^ and moved with nlal^n>l funoi 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veina. 

And eoarce the shadow of a man remains. 

Oh ! oould I turn to that fisir prime again. 

That prime of which this boaster ia ao vniDf 
The brave, who thia decrepit awe deflea, 
gkoQl<^ fool my force without ue ptomised prise^' 
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EnteUns then throws down the gauntlets of Eiyx (engraved under Cftstus, 
pp. ziii., xiy.)i but Dares, deoluun^ the ponderous weapons, old Entelhis 
to accommodate him, by pennuaion of the umpires, with a round or 
two with a Ulster pair. 

M • Bttt if ilM duUkager tliiM sms ttfbM, 

And esanol wisld tlisir wsightu or daft aot MSI 
If giist JBnsM sad AosstM joia 
la Bis rsoaaS^ those fsaatlsli 1 rodaai 
Lot M with oq^ srsH psffbm the ighi, 

And lot him losie to hie sines 1 foesgo my right* 

This Slid. BatsUos tw tho fight wsostos, 

Stripped of his qiUt^ oost. ais Doqj : 

Composed of mi^tJ hoaos sad brawn he deads, 

A goodly towsring olsjsot oa the ssads. 

Then Jnst ABum ogasl amt Mpaliid, 

Whioh roond their ehonldere to taeir wrists they tied. 

Both oa the tiptoe stead, st fhU exteat. 

Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent ; 
nieir heads from aiming blows th^ bear aftur. 

With clashing gaontlsti then provoke tho war. 

One on his yonth and ]^ant limbs relies. 

One on hia ainews and his giant liie. 

This last is stiff with age, hie motion slow; 

He hoavea for breath, ho stamre to and fro. 

And clouds of issuing smoke us nostrils loudly blow 
Yet equal in succeis, Uiey ward, they strike, 

Their ways are different, but their art alike. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt ; around 
Their hoUow sides the rattling thumps resound | 

A storm of strokes, well meant, with ftiry flies, 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyee— 

Nor always errs, for oft the gauntlet draws 
A sweeping stroLe along the crackling jaws. 

Uoaiy with age Entellos stands his ground. 

But with his warping body wmrds the wound. 

His hand and watohful eye keep even pace, 

While Dares traverses and shifts his place. 

And, like a captain who beleaguers round 
Some strong-built castle on a rising ground, 

Views all the approaches with observing eyos| 

This and that other part in vain he tries. 

And more on industry than force relies. 

With hands on high Entellns threats tho foe ; 

But Dares watched the motion from below, 

And slipped a-iide, and shunned the long-descending blow. 

Entollus wastes his forces on the wind. 

And, thus deluded of the stroke designed, 

Headlong and heavy fell, his ample breast 
And weighty limbs nis ancient mother pressed. 

So falls a hollow pine that long had stood 
On Ida's height or Biymanthus* wood, 

Tom from the roots. The differing nations rise, 

And shoute, with mingled murmurs, rend the aides. 

Acestes runs with eager haete to raise 
The fallen companion of his youthful days. 

Dauntless he rose, and to the fight returned ; 

With shame hia glowing oheeks, his eyes witii fiiry burned 
Disdain and conscious virtue filled his breast, 

And with redoubled foroe his foe he pressed. 

He lays on load with either hand amain 
And headlong drives the Trqjea o'er the plain | 

Nor stops nor stays nor rsits nor broath allows 
But storms of strokes descend ^>oat his browi, 

A rattling tempest and a hail of blows.** 

At tbifi pomt of the copqbgtr-wheo, after wbat oiip;bt to bavo d^iad 
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round 1, by the fall of old Entellus, the latter jumps up and ronows the 
fight, driTing Dares in confusion before him— we find that tiie referee and 
stakeholder had a judicial discretionary power to stop the fight, the more 
necessary on account of the deadly gloves in use. Some such power, in cases 
of closing and attempts at garotting (such as occurred at Famham and at 
Wadhurst in 1860 and 1868, and numerous minor battles), idiould be vested 
in the referee ; but then whore is the man who in modem times would be 
efficiently inipported or obeyed in this judicial exercise of authority f 

** But now the prince, who saw the wild inorease 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to cease. 

And bounds Entellus* wrath, and bids the peace. 

First to the Trojan, spon| with toil, he came. 

And soothed his sorrow for the suffered shame. 

* What Airy seised my friend P The gods,* said he, 

‘To him pronitions, are averse to thee, 

Havn given his arm superior force to thine, 

*Ti8 madness to contend with strength divine.* 

The gauntlet fight thus ended, from the shore 
His mithful friends the unhappy Dares bore : 

His mouth and nostrils pourra a pnxple flood. 

And pounded teeth came rushing with his blood. 

Faintly he steggered through the hissing throng, 

And hung his head and trailed his legs along. 

The sword and casque are carried by his train, 

But with his foe the palm and ox remain." 

The reader will doubtloss be forcibly atruok with the close imitatigp of 
Homer by the later epic poet. The length of this account — given, as are 
those in the ensuing pages, under the name of tho winner— will render 
superfluous a lengthy notice of the vanquished- 

Dahes, another of the companions of JBneas, who also, like St. Patriok, 
was ** a jontleman, and came of daoent people.” Indeed, we see that he 
claimed to be descended from King Amycus. Your ancient pugilists seem to 
have been os anxious about ” blood” os a modern horse-breeder. Dares was 
afterwards slain by Tumus in Italy. See y’'*g. .£iieid, v. 369, xil. 363. 

Cloakthub, too, fought some good battles; and from him the noble 
Boman family of the Cluentii boasted their descent. In ”.£noid,” v. 122, 
he wins the rowing match. 

Of Gyoes* match we merely learn that Tamus also slow him ; and of Gtar, 
that he greatly distinguished himself by his prowess in tho funeral games of 
Anchises in Sicily. As to the “ pious” JEneas himself, another son of Yenus,, 
by Anchises, he was a fighting mun all his days. Fiist, in the Trojan war, 
where he engaged in combat with Diomed and with Achilles himself, and 
afterwards, on his various voyagings in Sicily, Africa, and Italy, where ho 
fought for a wife and a kingdom, and won both bv killing his rival Tunms, 
marrying Luviniii, and succeeding his father-in-law, Latinus. Despite his 
“piety” in carrying off his old fatlier Anchises from the flames of Troy, and 
giving him such a grand funeral, .^neos seems to have been a filibustering 
sort of vagrant ; and after getting rid of poor Turnus, not without suspicions 
of foul play, he was drowned in crossing a river in Etruria, which terri- 
tory he hod invaded on a marauding expedition. We cannot say much 
against him on the score of “ cruelty and desertion” in the matter of Queen 
Dido, seeing that chronology proves that the Carthaginian Queen was not 
bom until about three hundred years after the full of Troy, and theiefbie the 
whole story is the nure fabrioation of the Roman poets, Yirgil and Ovid. 
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Tbb, however, u by the way, so we wiU proceed to give a short account of 
tlie implements used in ancient boxing. , - « 

Thew were the Cjsstus, a fonnidablo gauntlet composed of tbon^ ol raw 
hiae with the woollen glove covering the hand with its vellus or fringe ; and 
the Auphotides, a kind of helmet or defensive armour for the ho(^. Foiu 
nrincipi forms of the coostus are known by extant representationB. ^le first u 
the most tremendous, and was found in bronze at Herculaneum. The on^nal 
hand is somewhat above the natural size, and appears to have been part of 
the statue of some armed gladiator. It is formed of several tocknes^ of 
raw hide strongly fastened together, and cut into a circular form. Ihcse 
have holes to admit the four fingers, the thumb being closed on toe outer 
edge to secure the hold, while the whole is bound by thongs round toe wrist 
and forearm, with its inner side on the palm of the hand and its outw edge 
proiecting in front of the knuckles. Our Yankee friends have a small imita- 
lion in their modern ** knuckle-dusters.” A glove of thick worsted was worn 
beneath the gauntlet, ending in a fringe or bunch of wool, called veUuB, 
Lactantius says : ** Pentedaotylos laneos sub csestibus hubent.” The n^ro 
given in the Abbe St. Non’s, ‘‘ Voyage Pittoresque do Naples et de Sicile, 
is here copied. 
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The second form of emstus, though less deadly at first aspect, is capable of 
adniiiiistering the most fatal blows. This sort is represented in a bronze 
group, engraved in the first volume of tho “ Bronzi dei Musco Kircheriano,” 
which represents tho batUo between Amycus and Pollux, already noticed. 
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Tills (or the fourth form of glove) would also seem to have been that 
offered by Entellus to Dares in the fifth book of the JBneid, though toe 
“knobs of brass,” blunt points of iron,” ** plummets of lead,” and otlipr 
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Huporflnitios of barbarity, are not visible. Virgir** dcsorii>tion of the cftstnc 
being the best, we 1h*io ijiiotc it; — 

“ Ho (Knt^'lliiH) throw 

'I'uo ]tond'ioiia fC<Auii11ots domi, in opt ‘11 non ; 

(i.iuidlota, which Eryx wont in hf^ht to mold, 

And ahontho lus handa mthin tho liatod field. 

Witii four and wondor aoi/’d tho crowd boholda 
Tlio glnioa of doatli,~mtli Bt*v*o diatiiiflfuialfd folda 
Of toiKfh bull’s hidoH ; tho apaw within is spread 
With lion or with loida of heavy lead. 

Dai OR hiiiiHolf waa daunted at tUo aiffht, 

Uonoiiiu'd hia chnllon^fo, and lofuBLMl to fifrlit. 

AatoniahM at thoir woif^ht tho hero stands, 

And jsus'd tlio pond rous cnirtnoa in his linnd<t." 

In Smith’s ** Antiquities of Greece and Rome,” and in Lonii^ “CosftimcB 
des IN tijdes do rAiitiqiiite,” are other putterns. The subjoined is fiutu the 
lust tiuiiK'd work. 
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Tho last form (No. 4) wo shall give is also fiom a bas-ielicf found at 
Ilereulaneum. It is certainly of a less destructive form, the knuckles and 
buck of the hand being covered by the leather, held in its phice by a tliutnb- 
holc, and further seeurod by t\\o crossed straps to tho vt-lliis, which ends 
half w.iy up the forc-arm. A similar engra\ing foriiis tin* tiiil-})ieco to 
the fittj -first page of the second volume ot the Abbe St. Non’s '‘Voyage 
ritton'Si]ue,’^ uheudy qii-did. 
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The AMPnoTiDFS, a helmet or head-guard, to secure tho temporal bocei 
and arteries, encompassed the ears with thongs and ligatures, which were 
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bw(*klp<1 cither w\(ier tlie chin or behind the head. They bore rome rcsem- 
bliineo to the head guards used in modem broadsword and stick play, but 
Ri'cm to have fitted close. They were made of hides of bulls, studded with 
knobs of iron, and thickly quilted inside to dull tho concussion of the blows. 
Though it mny be doubted whether tho amphotidos were introduced until a 
lah^r period of the pugilistic era, yet as their reprv'sentation would prevent 
die fhe(>s or bends of the combatants being seen, sculptors and fresco paiuiers 
would leave them out unhesitatingly, as they do head-dresses, belts, reins, 
horses’ harness, etc., regardless of reality, and seeking only what they 
dePnicd high art in their representations. 

The search after traces of boxing among tho barbarism of the Middle Ages, 
with llieir iron cruelty and deodly warfare— not unredeemed, however, by 
rude codes of honour, knightly courtesy, and chivalrous gallantry, in defence 
of the weak and in honour of tho fair — would not be worth the while. The 
higher orders jousted and tilted with Inuce, mace, and sword, tho lower 
Ibught with sand-bags and the quarter-staff. 

Wrestling, as an art, socnis to have only survived among Gothic or Scan- 
dinavian peoples. A “punch on the head,** advocated by Mr. Qrantley 
lierkeley as a poaclKu’s punishment, is, howov(T, spoken of by Ariosto us 
tho result of bis romantic hero’s wrath, who gives the offender “ un gran 
pvinzone sulla testa,** by way of caution. That there were “men before 
their time,** who saw tho best remedy for the fatal abuse of deadly weapons 
in ])opular brawls, we have the testimony of no less an authority than St. 
tlcrnnvd. That holy and peace-loving father of tho Church, as we are told 
by Forsyth, and numerous other writers, established boxing as a safety- 
valve Ibi tho pugnacious propensities of tho people. Ilo tells us: “The 
strongest bond of union among the Italians is only a coincidence of hatred. 
Never were the Tuscans so unanimous as in haling the other States of Italy. 
'Die Senesi agreed best in hating all the other Tuscans; tho citizens of 
Siena in lulling the rest of tho Senesi; and in tho city itself tho same 
.•miable passion was subdivided among the different wards. 

“Tills last ramification of hatred had formerly exposed the town to very 
l.’tal eoiifliets, till at length, in the year 1200, St. llernurdino instituted 
JioMNG us a more innocent vent to their hot blood, and laid the bruisers 
under certain laws, which are sacredly observed to this day. As they 
unproved in prowess and skill, the pugilists came forward on every point of 
national fionoiir: they were sung by poets arid recorded in inscriptions. 
Tilt* tlegaut Savirii ranks boxing among the holiday pleasures of Siena.*** 
Tliese desultoiy jottings must suffice to bring tho history of boxing among 
tin* ancinits down to tho period of its gradual extinction as an art and iU 
public and authorise I practice. A few sentences from the pen of the late 
^ . (>. Dowling, Esq.,! will appropriately close this introductory chapter. 

“ both among tho Greeks and liomuns tho practiro of pugilism, although 
d lit ('ling in its main features from our modem and less dangerous combats, 
.is i(Hjsidored essential in the education of tlieir youth, trom its manifest 
utility in ‘ strengthening tho body, dissipating all fear, and infusing a manly 
eouruge into the system.* 'The power of puui^mont, rather tlian the * art of 
K‘ll-aefonco,* however, seems to have been tho main object of tho ancients ; 

I ** Jlsmarks duriuK an Exuumon in Italy," p. 117. 

1860^” "Uyolopoodia of Rural iSports," art. BrUuk Boxing, p. 1219. Loiucmani 
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and he who dealt the heaviest blow, without regard to protecting his own 
person, stood foremost in the list of heroes. Not so in modem times ; for 
while the quantum of punishment in the end must decide the question of 
victory or dofoiit, yot the true British boxer gains most applause by the 
degree of science which he displays in defending his own person, while with 
quickness and precision he returns the intended compliments of his antago- 
nist, and like a skilful chess-player, takes advantage of every opening which 
chance presents, thereby illustiating the value of coolness and self-possession 
at the moment when danger is most imminent. The annals of our country 
from the invasion of the Homans downwards sufficiently demonstrates that 
the native Briton trusted more to the strength of his arm, the muscular 
vigour of his frame, and the fearless attributes of his mind in the hour of 
danger, than to any artificial exiiedicnts; and that, whether in attack or 
defence, the combination of those qualities rendered him at all times formid- 
able in the eyes of his assailants, however skilled in the science or practice 
of warfare. If illustrations were required to establish this proposition, they 
are to bo found in every page of our history, from the days of Alfred to the 
battle of Waterloo ; and if it bo asked how it is that Knglishmen stand thus 
pre-eminent in the eyes of the world, it may be answered that it is to be 
ascribed to the encouragement given to those manly games (boxing moie 
especially) which are charactoristic of their country, and which, while they 
invigorate the system, sustain and induce that moral courage which experi- 
ence has shown us to bo the result as much of education as of constitution, 
perhaps more of the former than of the latter. The truth of this conclusion 
was so strongly impressed on the feelings of our forefathers, oven in the most 
barbarous ages, that wo find all their pastimes were tinctured with a desire 
to acquire superiority iu their athletic recreations, thus in peace inculcating 
those principles which in war became their safest reliance.” E^to p&rf$tuai 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Pbvatort Bbiiabjls.— Fio— Sottov— W kxtailsil— Pbaetbeb^Pxpib— Guitino. 

We have collected in our introductory Chapter the few scattered notices 
of pugilism as practised and understood by the earlier Celtic nations. 
Despite, however, the proclivity of antiquaries, historians, and scholars to 
iind a Homan or Greek origin for every manner, custom, and tradition — as 
if we hod none originally of our own, — ^we may safely say that Boxing, in 
tile noble manly forbearing and humane practice of the art, is the indi- 
genous offspring of British hardihood, steady courage, and love of gymnio 
exercise and feats of bodily strength and skill, not unaccompanied with that 
amount of risk and severe exertion which lend a zest to sports unappreciated 
and unknown to more effeminate, more cruel, and more cowardly peoples. 
Let not this be taken as the hasty expression of insular prejudice. The 
writer, after deeply considering, and often witnessing, the personal con- 
t(\sts of men in his own country and abroad, and diepassionately weighing 
the manner, accessories, and consequences of such contests, feels it a duty 
he owes to a half-informed and prejudiced society to express the result 
of his experience and his reflection, without fear, flivour, or affection:—- 
fear of the onslaughts of spiritual and moral quacks; favour for those 
who have degraded or debased a useful and laudable national exercise and 
sport ; or afiection, more than is due to an art which he would fain rescue 
trom the obloquy and oondemnatlon to wluoh blind hostility and canting 
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projudioe have conBigned it. He would fain uphold that pugilietio combat 
which a fair field, no favour, and Burrender at all times at the will of either 
party, dietinguisheB from every mode of oonfiict yet devised or practised for 
the settlement of those ** offences’* which the highest authority has told us 
** needs must come.” At a period within the earlier memories of the wter, 
a school of babblers flooded the press with theories of the perfectibility of 
man, the ultimate establishment of universal freedom, and the sublimation 
of the human faculties by general education and popular science; and e 
period was confidently predicted by these theorising shallowpates, when 
war would be an ** impossibility” as against the interests” of men 
and nations. Wo have lived to see the most sanguinary and ferocious con- 
test in history among the people whom these sciolists set up as the bright 
example to the ^less educated” nations of the Old World. We may, there- 
fore, safely despise the ”new light” philosophy, and revert to the eternal 
truth already cited — ” needs must be that offences will come;” and this 
necessity being inevitable, the next logical step is to consider how these 
** offences” may be best dealt with and atoned. 

8 o long as man is liable to the imperfections of his nature he will need 
the art of defending himself from attack and injury, and of redressing wrong 
or insult that may be offered him. All experience* has taught us that the 
passions of pride and emulation (honourable like every human attribute 
within limits), and resentment for injury, arc the Hprings of some of our 
noblest actions. It is to the stifling and too severe repression of the active 
energies of a resolute and independent spirit that the soul of man as an 
individual, and of a nation as a whole, sinks into the vcngefril cowardice and 
cruel pusillanimity of the abject yet ferocious slave. As, then, a greater or 
less portion of evil must be attached to the best system of popular moral or 
civil restraint, tho wisest policy is that which legislates for man as tas find 
him, and not os the perfect or perfectible (?) creature which theorists and 
bigots pretend that he o*^ht to Is, 

At the risk of repetition we will return to our argument. Individuals, as 
well 08 statf^s, must have their disputes, their quarrels, and then — ^their 
battles. This is, there is no denying, the sad but natural — the regrettable 
but inevitable, condition and tenure on which human life — nay, all animal 
existonce-^is held. There must, then, be some mode through which the 
passions, when aroused, from whatever cause, — 

Ambitioii, love, or greed and thinfc of gold,— 

may be assuaged, suMiied, or extinguished ; when the necessity for an appeal 
to the ultima ratio of contlict is unavoidable. And surely, in tins extremitv 
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the the eymbd of personal oouingoi of prompt readiness for defence 
and attaoko^are the most harmleasi the e?er-present» and the least fatal 
weapons. We will leare, gentle or simple reader, the pistol to your 
higher-bom countrymen of the **upper ten thousand,” if it so please them; 
the fatal to the fire-eating Gaul (whether soldier, UiUiraUdiT^ or 

<«peldn”); the back-handed stiletto to the stabbing Italian; the sharp, 
triangular rapier or the dagger to the saturnine Spaniard ; the slaughterous 
9e1dagw to the beer-bemused burschen* of dreamy Yaterland; the gash- 

• An intelliffent correspondent of Hu SpwUng Uft newmper, in % series of letters firom 
Germany, written in July, 1868, mves a gnwhio and blood-tinted piotnre of **How the 
Stadents fight at Heidelberg," whi<m we wonla commend to the pem^ of the pedsgofl^es 
of our pubuo schools. We hare space for no more than a few fragmentaiy sentences, but the 
whole IS worth serious thought on the part of those who “tea^ the ingenuous youth of 
modem nations." The writer says . — 1 will now describe to you three duels, out of many I 
have witnessed. The first with the sabre, the other two with uihlagm. The first was fie- 
tween the pntMf, or head man of one of the principal oorKw, and an ofiloer in the Qennen 
army. It appears that the officer was at one time a student in the University of Heidelberg, 
which he quitted to enter the German service. Being quartered at Mannheim, which is 
close to Heidelberg, he determined to revisit the place, when, for some resson or other un- 
known to me, he was at once drawn into a dnm by the prosss of the ooips. Allow me to 
remark, m patMnt, that an unfortunate student was killed here in a sabre-duel some three 
or four months ago. A court of inquiry was held, and it was proved by the medical men 
that the deceased had a remarkably thin skull, which would easily have been firaotured by 
the slightest blow, a fall, or anything of that sort. The result was that all imities were 
acqoif&d. But I must return to my sabre-duol. While I was passing through Heidelberg, 
Old “Fuggy" came and told me there would be a sabre-duel early the next morning in the 
Jngh Auum, or ** Angels' Meadow," a small meadow vm in the mountains, surrounded by 
trees, and where all the soAre and jputo2 duels came off. The “Angels' Meadow" is about 
ton minutes walk from the Hvr^ch Oane. I suppose it has derived its name from its extreme 
beauty, but I think the “ Devil's Meadow" would be a more appropriate name, for during 
the last twenty years no end of fatal duels have taken place there. 1 took care to be on the 
ground early, in order to get a view, which I did by mounting a tree. The attendance was 
very small, as only a limitM number are allowed to be present at a duel which is likely to be 
attoiided with loss of life. Each man arrived on tlie ground in a carriage, the student being 
aouompanied by the University doctor, while the oflioer had a medical friend. While the 
seounds and umpires were arranging preliminaries, the men were prepared by their req)eo- 
tivc doctors. The combatants in this case were prepared as follows A leather pad to pro- 
tect the stomach, and a woollen one guarded the lower parts. The sword arm was covered 
as usual, and a leather apron put on. The whole upper part of the body was left open to 
attack. The ring was made, the seconds, umpire, and referee took up their respective posi- 
tions, and the two doctors undoing their cases of instruments, laid them on the ground ready 
for any emergency. The terms wore that the men, if able to scratch, were to fight fifteen 
minutes, not including rests and stoppages. The umpire of tlie student (the student being 
the challenger) now prepared to pve ^e word. Previous to this, a sabre, with tehlagtr 
liandles, was handed to each man. At the word SiUntiumf you might have he^ a jpin drop. 
Gebunden^ or the order to bind them, was then given, and a silk handkerchief was tied round 
toe wrist, and fastened to the handle. Gebundeit itt was the reply, which means, “bound it 
u. Auf de nuMUTt " go into position and scratch," Faretz^ “ ready," and Xos, “ go at it," 
called, and at it they went with a will, the guard used being the scfilaprr-gnard, and not 
too Bnglish sword exercise. Two or three rounos were fought, when the officer got a feaifbl 
uonnd on the side of the head. The round was of course over, and after a few restoratives 
bad boon administered, silence was again oaDed. I may as well state here, once and for aU, 
that this was the only wound the officer got ; not so with the student, the wounds he received 
about toe head were of a fearful character, and round after round he came up. The time 
having expired, the student was carried to his carriage ; and, owing to the injnries received, 
he could not leave his room for several months. When he left his room, he went to the sea- 
side. It is needless for me to say that both of them will carry the marks of this contest to 
toe mave. 

was on April 10, during vacation, and while there were scarcely any students in 
ueidellwra, I was sitting at my window, and saw four or five stadents go towards the ATimA 
Gaw; I followed them, and when I arrived there the men were stnpping. All being in 
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inflicting knife to the Dutch boor or leaman’s anicker-anee ; the death- 
dealing **bowie/’ ‘‘Kansaa toothpick/* and muxderoua <‘aiz-diooteT” to 
the ontawampoua citizen of the '^uniyaraal Yankee nation;'* the wayed 
kreeae, to the muck*running Malay ; each tawny aayage to hia aharp toma- 
hawk, hia poiaoned arrow, or hia barbed aaaagai ; and then we would aak the 
aoribblera of the anti-pugiliatio preaa which of theae they are prepared to 
champion against the fist of tho British boxer, — a weapon of defence which, 
as exemplified in the practice laid down in the latest code of Ring Law, is 
tho perfection of the practice of cool courage, self-reticent combat, restraint, 
skill, and endurance that can iUuatrate and adorn the character of an unso- 
phisticated and true-hearted Englishman in tho supreme moment of conquest 
or of defeat. 

It Laa frequently been urged by magistrates, and eyen ermined judges* of 
quasi-liberal sentiments, that pugilism, as a national practice, and an ooca* 
aionol or fortuitous occurrence, may be winked at by the authorities, or 

nadinsM, they were led oat of the hoose, each arm being oareftiUy lapportod by thaaseoads. 
One of Uieie gentlemen was a student from Munioh, the other was a Heidolbeiaert and the 
men were placed oppoeito to each other. Silence was called, and the light began. The first 
round occupied considerably less than half a minute, and was finished by the seconds spring- 
ing in and terminating the round, because one of the tchlagm was bent. The second round 
foflowed without any result, llie combatants aro never allowed to be in nuntur move 
three-quarters of a minutc~-SGaroely ever half a minute : these sliort rounds are done to rest 
the arm. In the third round, tho Munioh man got a out on the cheek, a JiluHeherjOt ** a 
blood,*' was tho ory. The seconds cried **halt I " and **a blood" was scored to the Heidel- 
berg rtudont. Tlie fourtli round was a teaser for tho Munich man, for he got his nose divided 
clean in two. No surgeon could have done it better : you could have Isld one half back on 
one cheek, and tho other half on the other. After this, the Munich man lost his nerve, and 
every round he only came im to bo receivor-gcnerol. At lost ho got a fearful cut behind the 
head, dividing on artery. Seeing this, the surgeon immediately stopped the duel, after they 
had been at it seven minutes (tilleen minutes was tlio time they had to fight). The wounded 
man was taken inside the inn, where every nooessary attention was paid him wMch his 
condition required. 1 never saw the man again. 

** The second tehlager duel which 1 saw was between a Prussian and a Bohwabian : both fine 
men. The morning was a wet one, so they fought in a oart-shed. Having gone into a detailed 
aooount of two other duels, it will not be necessary for me to do so in this one ; suffice it to 
say, the surgeon made them fight out tho full time (fifteen minutes), and the Prussian got no 
less than six ugly cuts about the head ; fearful gashes tliey were. He had to keep his bed ; 
and, like most of these duellists, will carry tho marks to the grave. As he was led out of the 
sited, he presented a piteous qiectaole ; and I only ?dsh some of the detractors of the P.B. 
oould have seen him os 1 did. lliese two Behlager duels aro grod Avenge samples.'* 

The writer adds, after some sensible remarks on these sickening and murderous savageries, 
“ I write thus strongly, because 1 cannot and will not believe that any one who has the gora 
of hia country at heart can decry a well-conducted P.K., as it might be if legalised, or at the 
least winked at and tolerated." As to the fatal encounters with knife, rifle, and revolver is 
the Transatlantic States, they stain almost every sheet of their journalism. 

* At it would overload the pogo with notes to give antliorities for these remarks, we may 
observe that the opinions uiKm purilism of the celebrated Mr. Windham, Mr. Harvey Combe, 
Sir lleniy Smith, the Duke or iTamilton, Francis Duke of Bedford, Lord Yarmouth, Mr. 
Barber Beaumont, Sir John Sinclair, the first Lord Lowther, and other legislators of both 
llonses, will be found under the periods with which thoy were contemporary, together with 
the dicta of juitioea and judges os occasion called tliem forth. Anecdotes and extracts from 
tlie writing or speeolies of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Parr, Dr. Diury, Adam Smith, Sir Walter 
Sattt (in Paurs Ltiten to ki$ Kihafolk)^ Professor Wilson, Ijoi 4 Byron, Tom Moore. Sir 
Hubert Peel (the late), and other admirers of the pngilate, are scattered in the places where 

they aj propnately occur. 
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tacitly allowed, and prohibited or puniahed at discretion, as the oocaaion nay 
seem to require: but that gynmaatio sdbools where boxing is regularly 
taught, and ^tched battlea, are social nuisances whidi the law diould rigoiv 
ously suppress. Chanting the possibility of this utter repression, which we 
deny» it may well be questioned whether we have not tried to suppress a 
lesser evil to evolve a greater.* 

To boxing-schools and regulated combats we owe that noble system ot 
fintic ethics, of fair pluy, which distinguisheB and elevates our common 
people, and which stem, impartial, unprejudiced and logical minds must 
hail and foster as one of the proud attributes of our national character. We 
do not in the least undervalue peaceful pursuits, which constitute and uphold 
the blessings of peaceful life ; yet a nation with no idea or principle beyond 
commerce would be unworthy, nay, would bo impotent for national exist- 
ence, much more for national power and progress. Subjection, conquest, and 
hcnco serfdom and poverty, must bo its fate in presence of strong, rapacious, 
and encroaching neighbours. '^Tho people that possesses steel,” said the 
ancient assailant of the Lydian Croesus, needs not long want for gold.” A 


* On this point the Hon. Grantlpy Fitskardingo Berkeley. M.P. for Glouociiier, hoii ox* 
Ht'SHcd kimiiolf with outtjtoken candour in ** A Letter on the Bporta of the l'eoi>le, nnd tkeir 
Moral ]>i^freot8/’ which ia invaluable as the testimony of one who has shared in the sports 
and studied the enstoms of his oountiymen. He says : — ** Looking at a more prise-iight gut 
up by the backers and friends of each party, it seems, in its abstract position, to be an useless 
ttrniality for two men, having no personal cause of quarrel, to bruise each other for the nos- 
m'ssioii of gold ; but, regarding it in another light, as the necessary display of n fair standard 
of combat, by the rights and regulations of which, throughout tho country, all quorreli 
(lotermiiied by personal conflict are to bo settled, in this light it assumes a character of safe 
Mild wholesome public example, which its most strenuous opposers cannot with justice deny, 
in my mind, then, the prise fight and fair boxing-matdi are ^e means of teaching tlie 
people to become advocates for honest and gallant ueoisions in all oases of quarrel, ana that 
liu' encouTagomont of tlie use of tho fist is tho greatest antidote that can do offered to the 
revengeful and dastardly resort to the assassin^s knife. 

hi the retirement and blessings of the country, there are no gallant 
uonds to keep alive the omulatiim and cour^^ of the English peasant ; then 1 bold that any 
atnufenient which tends to the display of personal gallantry, is calculated to be beneficial to 
tiio human mind. In spite of all the outcry raised oy self-dubbed bnmane societies, and the 
iibuse to which they often stretch the power vested in thorn for better pnrpoees; in spite of 
tiio sickly preachings of diseased and over-Musitive minds, there is no leit of people more 
angry with the fiwt of two armies being in presence of each other withont fighting, tlian 
tJiow wii^ health or inclinations confine them to the tea-table and fire-side, and who would 
laint at th« mere sight of tlieir own blood. 

1 ** ** cannot leave home, tJial cries out for war ; it is the man who has no 

ciianoe of bleeding, that calls for blood. A paper on the bi^kfasi-table, which brings a 
ii tiirn of thouBands slain, is, to the appetite of thoee sibkly soj^sts, aa agreeable stimulant, 
iiiynanity makes a capital banner for a caviUst, ignorant ca the matter of the subject he 
‘ cruelty* is a cry like the *no popery* cry, which gathers 
vathinking people ready to arraign and pull down they know not what. 

M r penman, whether clerk or Isyman, whoso thews and sinews have wasted 

nIL”,? ** his desk and condemns recreations, pastimes, and pleasures, 

(i. of which ho has never known, and the loss of which, in oonocqnence, is immaterial 
others, conscious of their own more secret meiit^ deformities, are 
^ bang cliarges of immorality on any snperfloially available comer of the characters 
anothe*r ”*'”*^^'*”* purpose of sustaining one reputation on Ihc ruins oi 
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portion, then, of a nation must be set apart, who90 vocation it will be to aeooie 
and to defend the lives, liberties, and properties of the whole. Hence the 
hononrable calling of the soldier and the sailor; and hence, to fit the people 
for theae, and to prevent the too general indulgence of eflbminacy, dread of 
enterprise, and the contagious spread of an enervating and bnatioal peaee-at* 
any-pnoe quietuin, it is wise and politic to encourage the manly and athletio 
sgorts and contests which invigorate the frame, brace the nerves, inspire 
contempt of personal suffering, and enable man to defend his rights as well 
as to enjoy them. Englishmen have learned, and we sincerely hope will 
continue to learn and to practise, fmr boxing, as they have learned other 
arts of defence, — the use of the rifie among others, in which (as their sires of 
old did with the yeoman’s bow) they have already excelled Swiss, American, 
and Australian mountaineers and woodmen : men from countries edebrated 
for their practice of long shots, and constant handling of the weapon. Let thern^ 
therefore, see that the £eur use of the fist is not sneered dawn by the craven 
or the canter. Were every pugilistic school shut up, the practico of boxing 
discouraged, and the fiat of our modem intolerant saints carried out, the 
manly spirit of fair play in our combats would disappear, and the people of 
this country lose one of their fairest characteristics. A retrospect of the last 
ten years will answer whether these are times to incur such risk ; while at 
home, how-much-soever we may have had of the fist, we have indeed had too 
much of the loaded bludgeon, the mis-named *4ife-presorver,” the garotte, 
the knife, and the revolver. 

Pugilistic exhibitions are falsely said to hoitlcn the heart, to induce ferocity 
of character, and that they are generally attended by the dregs of society. 
The last aspersion, for reosons that lie on the surface, has the most truth in 
it. The principle only, indeed the utility and necessity of the practice of 
boxing, is all we here propose to vindicate. Pugilism includes nothing essen- 
tially vicious ; nothing, in itself, prompting to excess or debauchery. On the 
contrary, it asks temperance, exercise, and self-denial. If we are to argue and 
decide from the abuse of a custom or institution, where ore we to stop f Men 
are not to be cured, even of errors, by the more arbitrary force of laws, or by 
a cherished pursuit being vilified and contemned, mostly by those who are 
ignorant or averse to it. Teach men to respect themselves— this is the first 
stop to make them respect others. Let this rule be applied to the lling; let 
it be viewed as a popular institution ; it may then, and we have warrant 
from experience, ond in the history contained in these pages^ become worthy 
of support and patronage. A scries of biographies, wluch include the names 
of Cribb, Jackson, GuUy, Shaw, Spting, Sayers, etc. (within the memory of 
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men yet liTing) may be pointed to without a bludi ; while individual traits o& 
heroism, generosity, forbearance, and humanity, will be found scattered as 
bright redeeming points through the lives of many of the rough diamonds” 
preserved in the ^setting” of our pages* Ve doubt not, were the character 
of t^e Bing roued, that successors of as good r^ute as these worthies would 
yet he found and arise among the brotherhood of the fist. Should this ^^oon* 
summation devoutly to be wished” ever be realia^ our gymnasia, a public 
necessity, might then be licensed,— <a security for thmr visitors, and adding 
respectability to their proprietors; for every government possesses the power 
of mriiing expedient regulations, in the interest of sodaty, even where it 
may not have the right to absolutely suppress or interdict If free trade, 
and unrestricted leave to carry on profession or calling are such fundamental 
principles with our state economists, why not free boxing? and why not 
leave the morale of pugilism, as well as the morality of its professors, to And 
its level in the neglect or the patronage, the esteem or the contempt, of 
iho people at large? Boxing and boxing schools, as free Britozu, we must 
have. Lot us, then, consider, how they can be best made to serve the cause 
of regulated pugilism. On the whole, there is no reason to doubt the practi- 
cability, as well as the desirability, of public boxing-schools as a braadi of a 
system of national gymnastios. It is absurd as well as scandalous to assert 
that they must, ex neeeuttate^ be the resort of profligates and thieves. As to 
the last-named scourges of society, long observation and experience* have con- 
vinced us that we have our metropolitan and even rural nurseries for them ; 
our ** sin and crime gardens” for their special propagation, rearing, and mul- 
tiplication ; and we can conscientioualy say, from an equally long observation, 
that among those thieve^’ nurseries and ” sin-gardens” the much-viliflod 
Prize Bing has no fecial claim to be counted. 

These remarks have extended to an extreme length, and we will here break 
off, premismg that many opportunities will present themselves in the course 
of oar history to illustrate and enforce the arguments and principles here laid 
down. Waiving, then, all question as to its origin, the are pugilietiea may be 
accepted as intorwoven for many gonorations in the manners and habits of 
the English people ; that it has become one of our ^‘popular prejudices,” if 
you BO please to term it; and that we will not abandon it to be suppressed 
by force or sneered down by cant or sophistry. It has long since, in this 
favoured country, been purged of its cruelty and barbarism, and restrained 
within well-considered bounds. No lacerating or stunning additions, such 

admirable pen and pencil iketebei of "London Labour 
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as we see piotnred in our sketches of the ancient athletes, h$im been allowed 
to Nature’s weapon— the clenched fist. On the contnuyy Ar the practice of 
the neophyte and tho demonstration of the art by the proAsser, soft wool- 
padded gloTes coyer the knuckles and backs of the hands of the spaireFS. 
Finally, foul blows, butting with the head, and deliberate falls, haye been par- 
ticularised and forbidden, and an unimpeachable system of fair play established, 
to be found in the ** New Rules of the Ring.” We haye nationally imbibed 
these principles, and hence among our lower orders the feeling of **fair 
play” is more remarkably prevalent than among any other people of Europe 
or the New World. Hence personal safety — ^the exceptions, though occa- 
sionally alanning, proyo the rule* — is more general in England than in any 
other country. Here alone the fallen combatant is protected ; and here the 
detestable practices of gouging, biting, kicking in vital parts, practised by 
Americans, Ilibemo-Americans, and other foreigners, are heartily denounced 
and sccuted; and to what do we owe these characteristics P We repeat it, 
to the PaixciTLEs inn Pbaotzox or Puozlisx. 


FIG (CHAMPION>-1719-1734. 


ALTuouon, doubtless, braye boxers iu eyery shire of ** merrie England” 
sported their Adam’s livery on the greensward, and stood up toe to toe for 
”loye and a bellyful,” yet the name of James Fig, a notive of Thome, in 
Oxfordshire, is, thanks to the pen of Captain Godfrey and the pencil of the 
great Hogarth, tho first public champion **of the Ring” of whom we have 
authentic record. Doubtless — 

**yixere fortss ante Agamemnon;’* 

but their deeds and glories, for want of a chronicler, have lapsed into 
oblivion (carent quia vatos socro), and-^ 

** Sloop where lie the eongi and wan of earth 
Before Pelidei’ death, or Homer*i birth.” 

To Captain Godfrey’s spirited and scarce quarto, entitled ”A Treatise on 

* It iff a enrion^ atatUtioal fact that of twenty mardere, aeoompanied with bratal Tiolenoe, 
eommittod in 1862-8-4, tho writer traced no lesa than eleren to Inhabitanta of England not 
xiaiiTe born. A m ire reeent atrocity, the railway mnrder of Mr. Brig;{ 0 , we owe to a German 
immigrant ; the fire preeeding onea (ont of eleren) to Xriahmen, who bear a proportion to 
Enghahmen sa 6 to 150, or 1 in 80 of the popalation. Then enmoa in eloae aoqiionee, the 
bratal aBaaaaiDatiun and mntilation of a Gorman (Kuhrup) by hia oonntryman Karl Kohl : 
and later we find recorded a knife and ahillalab fight between Italiana (Gregorio Mogni and 
Heraftno Peliaaionl), who among them at'tbbed aereral peraona and killed an Iriahman, one 
Michael llarrington, the initiatory fond bring the roeriti of Garibaldi on the Italian side, and 
hia Holinesa Fio Nono on the Iriah. 
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the TTsefttl Sdenoe of Oefenoe,” we aie indebted for the proservation of the 
names and descsriptiokii of the persons and styles of tho athletes who were his 
contemporaries. It would seem that though Fig has been acknowledged as 
the Father of the Bing, he was as mudi, if not more, distinguished as a 
cudgel and backsword player then as a pugilist. Captain Gh)dfrey thus 
speaks of Fig:^*^l have purchased my knowle4ge with many a broken 
head, and bruises in every part of me. I chose mostly to go to Fig* and 
exercise with him; partly, as I knew him to be the ablest master, and 
partly, as ho was of a rugged temper, and would spare no man, high or low, 
who took up a stick against him. I bore his rough treatment with deter* 
mined patience, and followed him so long, that Fig, at last, finding ho could 
not have the boating of me at so cheap a rate as usual, did not show such 
fondness for my company. This is well known by gentlemen of distin- 
guished rank, who used to be pleased in setting us together.” 

The reputation of Fig having induced him to open an academy (a n. 1719), 
known as ** Fig’s Amphitheatre,” in Tottenham Court Road, the place be- 
came shortly a groat attraction, and was crowded with spectators. It was 
hero that Captain Godfrey (the Barclay of his time) displayed his skill and 
elegance in manly sports with the most determined competitors, the sports 
being witnessed by royal and noble personages, who supported the science 
as tending to endue the people with hardihood and intrepidity. About 1720 
Fig resided in Oxford Hoad, now Oxford-street, and at the period of the 
curious fac-aimile, here for tho first time engraved, we find him still in the 
same neighbourhood. 

The science of pugilism, as wo now understand it, was certainly in its 
iiifiincy; tho system of “give and take” wns adopted, and ho who could hit 
the hardest, or submit to punishment with the best grace, seems to have been 
in highest favour with the amateurs. Yet Fig’s pin cards profess to teach 
“defence scientifically,” and his fame for “stops and parries” was so great, 
that we find him mentioned in the TatUr, Guardian, and Craftsman, the 
toremost misccUanicB of the time.t Fig, like modem managers, added to the 
attractions of his amphitheatre by “ stars among these were Ned Sutton, 
the Pipemakor of Gravesend, Timothy Buck, Thomas Stokes, and others, 
oi whom only the nomos remain. Bill Flanders, or Flinders, noted 


• Tina rIiowr tliat the pror^aeora of gymnaatica were numeroua at the time* 

t “To Fig and Broughton ho oommita hia hreaat» 

. . To ateel it to the faahionable test." 

'nil Hi IhuiiiBtone’a 3Jan^Tt^ we read \ 

“ In Fig, the priae-fighter. by day delight. 

And sup with OoUey Cibber every 
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scholar of Fig’s/’ fought at the amphitheatre, in 1723, with one Ohris. 
Clarkson, known as ''the Old Soldier.” The battle is hig^y spoken of for 
determined courage in the "diumals” of the period. 

Smithfield, Moorfields, St. George’s Fields, Southwark, and Hyde Park,* 
during this period also had "booths” and "rings” for the display of boxing 
and stick-play. In Hogarth’s celebrated picture of " Southwark Fair” our 
hero prominently figures, in a caricatured exaggeration, challenging any of 
the crowd to enter the lists with him for "money, love, or a bellyM.” 
This picture we have also chosen as an interesting illustration of the great 
English painter, — a record of manners in a mdo period. As one of the bills 
relating to this fair (which was suppressed in 1763) is extant, we subjoin it : 

AT 

FIG’S GREAT TIL’D BOOTH, 

On ihi Bowling Green, Sonihwark, 

Doling the Time of the FAIS^ 

(Wliich begins on SATURDAY, the IBth of SEPTEMBER), 

The TOWN will be entertained with the 
MANLY ARTS OF 

Foil-play, Baolc-iword, Cudgelling, and Boxing, 
in which 

The noted PARKS, from Corentry, and the celebrated gentleman prizo-^btor, Mr. MILLAR, 
will display their akill in a tilting-bout, showing the advanta^a of Time and Meaaure: 

ALSO 

Mr. JOHNSON, the great Swordsman, luperior to any man in the world for his onriralled 
diq>lay of the haniyintji^ard. in a grand attack of bblf-defbncx, against the all-powerfal 
arm or the renowned SUTTON • 

DELFORCE, the finished Gudgoller, will likewise exhibit his oneommon feats with the 
einale-etick; and who oliallengos any man in the kingdom to enter the lists with him for a 
hroken^head or a belly-full ! 

BUCKHORSE, and severs! other PugilistSt will show the Art of Boxing. 

To conclude 

With a GRAND PARADR by the ValiaDt FJG, who will exhibit his knowledge in various 
Combats— with the Foil, Baok -sword. Goto], ind Fist. 

To begin each Day at IVelye o’clock, ana close at Ten. 

Fftwf Se», 

N.B. The Booth in fitted up in a most commodious manner, for the better reception of 

Gentlemen, Ao. Ac. 

Besides this nobly patronised amphitheatre of Fig, there were aevezal booths 
and rings strongly supported. That in Smithfield, we have it upon good 
authority, was presided over by one "Mr. Andrew Johnson,” asserted to 
be an unde of the great lexicographer, f There was also that in Moorfields, 

* The ** Ring** in Hyde Park (not the drive so called ) was formed in 1728, by ** order of 
his Majesty,” and enmrclod by a fence. It was sitaated about 800 yards from Grosvenor 
Gate. The area is still visible— a circle of very old trees oolted by a plantation of younger 
ones. It was the scene of many impromptu conflicts, especially among the ** chairmen” and 

** linkmen” of the two first Georges’ reigns, and the early part of the tlura. Fights were 
stopped here by the ” Bow-street myrmidons” towards the close of the last oentury, and the 
ring itself obliterated in 1820. 

t This assertion is fonnd in cobtemporary writers, and in Faneratia, jt. 84. The ponderons 
Doctor himself was not only an advocate, but a practitioner of the fistic art. His strength 
and persona! oonrage were undoubted, as well as his humanity. We have the anihority of 
his tnographers for his knock-down of Davies, the bookseller, in King-street, Oovent Garaen, 
and among tbp ancodotee of ike day rurrent and printed, is one of his snooessfhlly ** in- 
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called at timaa booth,” at others ^*the ring.” The ^*ring” was kept 
by an eccontrio character known as '<01d Vinegar/’ the booth” by Bim- 
mington, whose wlriguit was **Long Charles.” This, it appears, had a 
curious emblazonment, — a skull and cross-bones on a black ground, inscribed 
<< Death or Victory.” During ihe high tide of Fig’s prosperity (1783) oc- 
curred the battle between Bob Whitaker and the Venetian Gondolier, nar- 
rated under the head of “ Whitakee.” 

Let it not be thought that Fig, among his many antagonists, was without 
a rival. Sutton, the Gravesend Fipemaker, already mentioned, publidy 
dared tho mighty Fig to the combat, and met him with alternate success, till 
a third trial ** proved the fact” of Fig’s superiority. These contests, though 
given in all the ** Chronologies” and ” Histories” of the Bing, were neither 
more nor leas than cudgel-matches, as will be seen by the subjoined con- 
temporary verses by Dr. John Byrom. They are printed in “Dodaley’s Col- 
lection,” vol. vi., p. 312, under the title of — 

Extempook Verses upon a Trial op Skill between those two Great Masters 
OP Depencb, Messieurs Fig and Button. 

I. 

Long wu the great Fig, by the prise-fighting swains, 

Bole monarch acknowledged of Marybone plains, 

To the towns far and near did his glory extend, 

And swam down the river from Thame to Gravesend, 

Where lived Mister Sutton, pipemaker by trade. 

Who hearing that Fig was thought sneh a stout blade, 

Resolved to go in for a share of his fame, 

And so sent a ohidlengo to the Champion of Thame. 

II. 

With alternate advantage two trials had past, 

When they fought out tiio rubber on Wednesday last | 

To see suoti a contest, the house was quite full, 

There hardly was room to thrust in your skull. 

With a prelude of cudgels we first were saluted. 

And two or throe shoulders were handsomely fluted, 

Till, woaiy at last with inferiev disasters. 

All the company onod. ** The Masters t the Masters f* 

III. 

Whereupon the bold Sutton first mounted the stage. 

Made hu honours as usual, and yearned to engage ; 

When Fiff, with a visage so fierce, yot sedate, 

C^e and entered the lists with his fresh ibaven pate i 
^eir arms were encircled with armigers too, 

With a red ribbon Sutfon’e, and Fig's with a blue. 

Tims advanced the two heroes, ’tween shoulder and elbow, 

Shook liandi, and wont to ’t, and the word it was, Bilbo !” 

Stanzas iv. to viii. describe the backsword play, in which both men broke 
their weapons, and Fig has blood drawn by his own broken blade, whereon 
ho appeals and another bout is granted. Fig then wounds Sutton in the 

Btructinp” a bullyinu tlrayman who was beating a cripple ; as for his humanity and sfrength, 
wwl-knoira and oft-repcated fact of his carrying piok-a-baok (despite hie 
Scotchmen,) a disabled Scottish beggar to the hospital in Crane-eenrti 
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trm and the ivord play is over. Stanaas ix. and x. wind up the matob 
(with cudgels), as follows : — 

Then after Uuit bout ihev went on to another, 

Bat the matter mast end in eome fkahion or other. 

Bo Jore told the eoda ho hod made a decree, 

That Fiff ehould hit Button a atroke on the knee ; 

Thooffh Button, diaablod aa aoon aa he hit him. 

Would atill have fought on, atrength would not permit him ; 

Twaa hia fate, not hia fault, that oonitrained him to yield 
And thua the great Fig remained Lord of the Field. 

At length the time arrived when **the valiant Fig’s” ” cunning o* the 
fence” no longer availed him. On December 8th, 1734,* grim death gave 
him his final knock down, os appears from a notice in the GvuMmanit 
Magatine for the month of January, 1735. 

”In Fig,” says his pupil and admirer Captain Godfrey (in his Characters 
of the Musters,” p. 40, ed. 1747), strength, resolution, and unparalleled 
judgment, conspired to form a matchless master. There was a majesty ^one 
in his countenance, and blazed in all his actions, beyond all I ever saw. His 
right leg bold and firm, and his left, which could hardly ever be disturbed, 
gave him the surprising advantage already proved, and struck his adversarv 
with despair and panic.” 


BOB WHITAKER— 1733. 

Two only of Whitaker’s battles have survived the tooth of old Tempus 
edux rerum : his victory over the Ycnctian Gondolier and his defeat by ^ed 
Pcartree. 

In the year 1733 a gigantic Ycuetiuu came to tliis country in the suite of 
one of our travelling nobility, whose name not being recorded we may set down 
this part of the story as apocryphal ; in fact, as a managerial trick to attract 
aristocratic jiati'onage. Bo that as it may, this immense fellow, who was 
known by the name of ”Tho Gondolier,” was celebrated for feats of strength : 
his fume run before him, and his length of arm ard jaw breaking power of 
fist were loudly trumpeted. Indeed, a challenge having been issued by 
the backers of the Yenetian, Fig was applied to to find a man to meet tliis 
Coliath. The sequel shall be told in Captain Godfrey’s own words ; — 

” Bob Whitaker was tlic man pitched upon to fight the big Yenetian. I 
was at Slaughter’s Coffee-house when the match was made by o gentlemon of 

• *' Bosioiia” in two or three places says 1740. That woe the period when George Taylor, 
tlie proprietor ol the Tottenham Court booth, wu beaten by the renowned Broughton. 
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•d?«DOod ttation: he tent fbr Fig to poeuxe a proper maa for him. He fold 
him to take oaxeof hit man, beoauie it wae for a luge tarn; and the Yenetiaa 
was of wondeifol strength, and foment for breaking the jawbone in boxiag 
Fig replied, in his rong^ manner, ' I do not know, master, but he may break 
one of his countrymen’s jawbones with his Rst ; but I’ll bring him a man, 
and he shall not be able to break his jawbone with.a dedge-hammer.’ 

The battle was fought at Fig’s amphitheatre, before a splendid company, 
the politest house of that kind 1 ever saw. While the Oondolier was strip- 
ping my heart yearned for my countryman. His arm took up all observa- 
tion; it was surprisingly large, long, and muscular. He pitched himself 
forward with his right lc;r, and his arm foil extended ; and, as Whitaker 
approached, caught him a blow at the side of the head which knocked him 
quite off the stage, which was remarkable for its height Whitaker’s misfor- 
tune in his fall was the grandeur of the company, on which account they 
suffered no common people in, that usually sat on the ground, and lined the 
stage all round. It was thus all clear, and Whitaker had nothing to stop 
him but the bottom. There was a general foreign huzza on the side of the 
Venetian, as proclaiming our countryman’s downfall ; but Whitaker took no 
more time than was required to got up again, when, finding his fault in 
standing out to the length of the other’s arm, he, with a little stoop, dashed 
boldly in beyond the heavy mallet, and with one English peg in the stomach,” 
by which the captain in another place explains he means what is called ”the 
mark ,” — ** quite a new thing to foreigners, brought him on his breech. The 
blow cunied too much of the English rudeness with it for him to boar, and 
finding himself so unmannerly used, he scorned to have any more doings with 
such a slovenly fist.” We could not resist transcribing this graphic, terse, 
and natural account of a prize-fight ; the rarity of Captain Godfrey’s book, 
and the bald, diluted, silly amplification of it in **Boxiana,” pp. 22-25, 
vol. i., being the moving reasons thereto. 

So fine a house,” says Captain Godfrey, alluding to the company whiclA 
assembled to see Whitaker fight the Gondolier, was too engaging to Fig 
not to court another. He therefore stepped up, and told the gentlemen that 
they might think he had picked out the best man in London on this occasion ; 
but to convince them to the contrary, he said, that if they would come on 
that day sc’nnight, he would bring a man who should beat this Whitaker in 
ton minutes by fair hitting. This brought near as great and fine a company 
as the week before. The ‘ man’ was Hathaniel Peaxtree, who, knowing the 
other’s bottom, and his deadly way of flinging, took a most judicious manner 
to beat him- Ijet his character como in here. — He was an admirable boxer, 
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and I do not know one he was not a matoh for, before he lost hia finger. He 
was fiunousy like Pipes, for fighting at the face, but was stronger in his 
blows. He knew Whitaker's hardiness, and, being doubtful of beating him, 
cunningly determined to fight at his eyes. Uis judgment carried his arm so 
well, that, in about six minutes, both Whitaker’s eyes were diut ; when, 
groping about a while for his man, and finding him not, he wisely gave out 
{moiernic^t gave in), with those odd words — 'Damme, I’m not beat; but 
what signifies my fighting when I can’t see my man?’ ” 

The columns of the Flying Post and Daily Newa IaUw have many adver- 
tisoments of battles royal,” but none of sufficient merit to desorve a place 
in this histo^. 


TOM PIPES AND GEORGE GRETTING— 1724-1734. 

Two other pugilists only of the school of Fig claim our notice, and these 
ore Pipes and Gretting. " Pipes was the neatest boxer I remember. He put 
in his blows about the face (which ho fought at most) with surprising time 
and judgment. Ho maintained his battles for many years with extraordinary 
dull, against men of far superior strength. Pipes was but weakly made : 
his appearance bespoke activity, but his hand, arm, and body were small; 
though by that acquired spring of his arm ho hit prodigious blows ; and at 
last, when he was beat out of his championship, it was more owing to his 
debauchery than tho merit of those who beat him.” 

There is a moral in the downlull of Gretting, as tersely given by Captain 
Godfrey: — ** Gretting was a strong antagonist to Pipes. They contended 
together for some time, and were almost alternate victors. Gretting had the 
nearest way of going to the stomach (which is what they call tho 'mark’) of 
any man 1 knew. He was a most artful boxer, much stronger made than Pipes, 
and dealt tho struightest blows. But what made Pipes a match for him, was 
his rare bottom spirit, which would bear a great deal of beating ; and this, in 
my mind, Gretting was not sufficiently furnished with ; for after he was beaten 
twice by Pipes, a mere sloven of a boxer, and 'everybody that fought him 
afterwords beat him. 1 must, notwitlistanding, do that justice to Gretting’s 
memory to own that his debauchery contributed to spoil a great boxer ; yet, 
I think, he had not the bottom of the other.” 

It was tho opinion throughout Europe, at this period, that the English 
nation were more expert than any other, not only in boxing, but in the use 
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of the baok-ewoid ; and sorry diould we be were it not so at this day. The 
amphitheatre, boxing, foil-play, and oudgelling-sohools, were openly adyer- 
tued, and tl^e amusements made known, like any of the regular theatres; the 
audiences were equally fashionable, and they were patronised by the noble 
and groat, and not disturbed by the magistrates. Although it was admitted 
that these amphitheatrical practices were productive of some ill, as offering 
encouragement to idleness and extravagance amon'g the vulgar, yet there is 
hardly any useful thing that does not present some opening for mischief, or 
is not liable to abuse. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GEORGE TATLOR-1734-ir68. 


Pahioi Boswell — James — Habbis — Smallwood — Slaok — BuoxHoasi — Tom 

Favulmbb. 

On tho decease of Fig the immediate patrons of pugilism sujm to have 
cooled in their ardour, as we hear but little of the doings at the amphi- 
theatre. For four years George Taylor was his successor, and in 1740 we 
find him assuming the title of Champion,*’ and proprietor of the ** Great 
Booth in Tottenham Court Road.” With regard to the title of ” Champion,” 
at this period, and fur nearly a century subsequent, it was assumed by and 
applied to almost every boxer who challenged publicly. We make this 
remark to clear the way for some observations we shall make upon George 
Taylor's defeat by the renowned Broughton. There is some curious blunder- 
ing about the date of the first fight between George Taylor and Broughton ; 
indeed, wo should feel inclined to say that his first defeat was much earlier 
than the date of 1740, which is given in oil the Chronologies, John Bee’s 
**Fi8tiana” and **Boxiana” included. He was proprietor of the ” Great 
Booth” from 1734, and we have Captain Godfrey’s authority for saying that 
” he was not, when he fought Broughton, more than twenty years old,” and 
commonts on the imprudence of such **a first attempt.” It will be seen, too, 
in tlic Life of Broughton, that the Captain speaks (writing in 1746-7) thus of 
Broughton — ^*for seventeen or eighteen years he has fought, etc., and never 
been beaten.” From this we may fairly infer that it was some years prior to 
1740 that Broughton first defeated George Taylor. Taylor, whose portrait is 
certainly good*humoured and prepossessing, is described as being a ” strong, 
able pugilist,” according to the fashion of those times, but diifty and ” de- 
ficient in bottom.” George’s skill in tbc ’’cross-buttock fall” is also recoidedi 
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ana jub cLeremess in ths ^^hanging-guiuil'*' and **baok-8word” faronrablj 
ipofcen of. WiHi these qualifications he entered Tig’s amphitheatre, and seems 
almost immediately to have become its propriaa>r» His advertisements invite 
<« champions” of the different branches of self-defence” to oome and display 
tbeir Bull. The terms were that the proprietor should take one-third of the 
door-money, and the remaining two-thirds be divided among the ” champions,” 
at the rate of one-third to the loser and two-thirds to the winner. We are 
told the entrance-money often reached £ 150, and occasionally it was more. 
Among the more noted boxers who Hlustrated the art at George Taylor’s 
<< great booth,” were the renowned Jack Broughton the waterman, the 
Father of the English P.B., who beat all opposed to him, especially Georgt^ 
Taylor himself; Prince Boswell, Stevenson the coachman. Will Willis, Tom 
Smallwood, Buckhorse, Jack James, Field the sailor. Pipes and Gretting 
already mentioned, and others of the school of Fig. 

One of the most remarkable battles at Taylor’s booth was that of Broughton 
and Stevenson, April 24, 1741 (see Life of BnoxTanTOF, poat, p. 22). 

On the 16th of June, 1741, George Taylor met a formidable gipsy, known 
as Prince Boswell. He appears to have been a tricky fighter, and, like most 
such over-clever pugilists, deficient in pluck. He had, we are told, a terrific 
hit with his left (when he could plant it), but this being forbid by George’s 
skill, he made but a poor fight of it. Captain Gk>dfroy says of this Bohemian, 
who is stated in ^^Pancratia” to have been son to the king of that wondering 
people, ” Praise be to his power of fighting, his excellent choice of time and 
measure, his superior judgment despatching forth his executing arm ! But 
fio upon his dastard heart, that mars it all ! As I knew that fellow’s abilitiei*, 
and his worm-dread soul, I never saw him beat but 1 wished him to be 
beaten. Though I am charmed with the idea of his power and manner of 
fighting, I am sick at the thoughts of his nurse-wanting courage. Farewell 
to him, with this fair acknowledgment, that, if he had true English bottom 
(the best fighting epithet for a man of spirit), ho would carry all before him, 
and be a match even for Broughton himself.” Pespite of all those qualifica- 
tions, the Gipsy lost heart at finding Taylor so difficult to get at, and sur- 
rendered after a few sharp rounds. 

On the 19th of July, 1741, we find recorded the name of Jack James, as 
beating one Chudeen Harris, a poulterer, after a severe though riiort battle. 

Tok Smallwood, too, was one of Taylor’s team. On the 23rd of November, 
1741, one of the severest boxing matohes that had taken place for years was 
fought between Tom Smallwood and Hiehard Harris, a baokmaker, for fifty 
guineas. The fight lasted an houri with many altemadons of sucoess, Small- 
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wood pftmng the winner. Smallwood was a mere stripling, as we ahaP. 
note hereafter. 

On the same day wo find a t?ii 7 good bye-battle was fought between Ihion* 
horse and Hany Gray, the ologmakor (see Bucshobsb, post). 

The adrertisements and challenges of the boxers of this period are nutteie 
/ curiosity, as illustrating the manners of another age ; wo therefore inaeft 
a fi$w which have been preserved in connexion with this period of Tayloi's 


career 

Fnm the Daily Advektiser, April 26M, 1748. 

** At the Qroat Booth, Tottenham-Conrt, on Wednesdaj next, the 28th iostaat, will be i 
trial of manhood, betweou the two following ohampions : 

** Whorooa 1, William Willis, commonly known by the name of “the fighting Quaker,” 
hare fonght Mr. Smallwood abont twelve months ainoe, and held him the nghtort to it, and 
bruisod and battered him more than any one he ever encountered, though 1 had the ill- 
fortune to be beat by an aooidental fall , the said Smallwood, finahed with the suooeaa 
blind Fortune then mve him, and the weak attempta of a few vain Iriahmen and boya, that 
have of lata fought nim for a minute or two, makes him think himself nnoonquerable ; to 
convinoe him of the falsity of which, I invite him to fight mo for One Hundred Pounds, at 
the time and place above-mentioned, when I doubt not but 1 riinll prove the truth of what I 
have aaaeried by pegs, darta, hard blowi, falls, and oroas-buttooks. 

“WILLIAM WILLIS.” 


“ I, Thomas Smalt wood, known for my intrepid manhood and bravery on and off the 
atage, aooept the challenge of this puffing Quakert and will shew him that he ia led by a falae 
apirit, that meana him no other g^ than that he dionld be ohaatiaed for offering to take 
upon him the arm of ikejlah, 

“THOMAS SMALLWOOD." 


“ iVefa— The Doom will be opened at Ten, and the Combatanta monnt at Twelve. 

“lliere will be aeveral bye-battlea, aa usual; and partionlarly one between John Divnni 
and John Tippino, for Five Founds each.” 

The next notice is nt the lapse of a month, and runs thus 

“May 4th, 1742. 

“ At George Tayloria Booth, Tottenham Conrt Rood. 

“ There will be a trial of matihooa here to-morrow, between the following champions, vis. : 

“ Whereas I, John Francis, commonly known by the name of the Jumping Soldier, 
who have alwaya had the reputation of a fellow, and have fonght aeveral bmiaon in the 

stnmt. etc., nor am 1 ashamed to mount the stage when my mmohood is called in question hr 
an Irish bnffgadooio, whom I fought some time ago, in a b^-battle, for twelve minutes, 
and though 1 nad not tiio aucoeas due to my course and ability in the art of boxing, I now 
invite him to fight me for two guineas, at the time and place above-mentioned, whore I 
donbt not I ahaU give him the truth of a good beating. 

“JOHN FBAHCIS." 

THE irishman's ANSWER. 

“ I, Patrick Hbnlbt, known to every one for the truth of a ^;ood follow, who never 
rofha^ any one on or off the atagp, and fight as often for the diversion of gentlemen as fbr 
money, do aooiqyt the challenge m this Jumping Jack i and ahall, if he don^t take oare, ^ve 
him one of my bothering blows, which wUl convince him of his ignorance in the art of boxing. 

“FATBICE HENLET." 


Fieroe Egan says, Faddy kept his promise, for he so Mhired the gig of 
the Jumping Sailor, that he was not able to move, much more to jun^, fat 
some time. Faddy gave him a Tipperary fling, which so completely lAoeil 
all his reooHeotion out of him, that he never troubled the town afterwards 
withany ofhis^sFisfo/arychBllonges!** For aU which Hibenuan 
ingenitm we have no au^oni^ on record. The ^'Chronologies” say "Henl^ 
bt. iTrands we suppoee on the &ith of the accuracy of "Boxiiiia.’* 
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In the ye«r 1743 diiftraioes arose between Broughton, now in the hig^t 
fktoiir with the Duke William of Cumberland (afterwards so fistally known 
at Onlloden in the year *46), and other distinguished patroxis of the Bing, 
The sdiism, which was fatal to George Taylor’s establi^ment, will be notioed 
in our JjZVB of BnouaHTOiri and ended in Taylor's joining Broughton’s com- 
pany of champions” in 1744-5, after a sounding d|allenge to that boxer. 

From this period George Taylor appears to have hdd his own in numerous 
displays, but nothing of importance occurred till his memorable battle with 
Slack (see Buck), a butdier from Norwich, afterwards so renowned for his 
conquest of the great Broughton. Taylor’s battle with Slack has come down 
with no details, farther than that it lasted twenty-five minutes, and was a 
display of steady coolness and science over ruriring impetuosity. Slack 
proved an awkward fellow to keep off, but George was too wary, and in less 
than half-an-hour the butcher was beaten to a stand-still. 

Among the patrons of ‘Hhe noble art,” during the period of George 
Taylor’s proprietorship of the Groat Booth, may be numbered Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, the father of George the Third, before whom we may 
fairly infer Taylor many times exhibited. It was not then the custom, 
except incidentally, to give the people anything like our present ” Court 
Circular,” thus keeping the general public au eaurant to the movements 
of royalty and its branches. We find, however, among the works of Paul 
Whitehead, the poet, who is styled by Captain Thompson, his biographer, 
Champion and Bard of Leicester House,”* a poem entitled, ”The 
Gymnasiad, or Boxing Match.” It is printed entire in the edition of his 
collected works. Dodsley, London, 1777. 

Taylor, when he retired from the stage, became landlord of the Fountain 
Inn at Deptford. But as the old war-horse is said to prick his ears at the 
sound of the trumpet, so, although declining in the vale of years, he replied 
to the diallenge of Tom Faulkner, ” the noted cricketer.” Tom, it appears, 
had twice been worsted by Taylor, in bygone days ; yet he felt so confident 
he could reverse the verdict, that he challenged George for 200 guineas and 
”tho gate money.” They met on August the 5th, 1758, at a mile and 
a-half from St. Alban’s, Herts. Tbe netting was three to one on Taylor, 

* The residenee of Geom the Third, wherein he reoeired the addreas of the OorporatioB 
of Lcpdon on hia aceew i onTJnne 16.1727); endalao theraanaionofhiaaon Frederiok, Frinoe 
of Walea, above-mentioBeA who died in hia fkiher's lifetime. Here were held the glove 
matohea above alluded to. Here, too (ofterwarda oalled Saville Honae), George the Third waa 
proclaimed, on the SSth Ootober, 1/60, and received the great bodiea of the State. Ita 
eebaemient Mi t ory ■ -aa Hiaa Lhiwood’s Gallery of Needlework, rooms for aparring and fencing 
eihiUfione, eonjtrag, eto., enfe dbmfenf , casino, and leataaran^hrlngi vs to ita fete by 
Are in the vuMith of Ki^, IMS, and its propoeed lesnaeUation in 1879, aa *' The Aloasar^' 
iheatie. eoneerl-room, and hold. Sfe Cmaait, ele. 
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who ia called in the account ‘'tbe old successor of S'ig.*’ It wouid appear 
that there was ** no Ioto lost** between the combatants. It was a complete 
hammering set-to. For the first twelve or thirteen rounds, Faulkner was 
dreadfully punished and floored several times. The fourteenth round proved 
a proper trial of skill and strength; at length, Faulkner levelled Taylor, 
when the odds began to drop a little, and Faulkner was getting into favour. 
George, finding that his man gained upon him, began to shift, and fell now 
and then without a blow, which occasioned considerable murmuring, and the 
Mends of Faulkner insisted that he had won the battle ; bat Faulkner was 
above taking any advantage and wished to fight it out. The combatants 
Bct-to more furiously than ever. 

Taylor, inspired with the thought of his fame and former victories, stood 
up like a hero ; and Faulkner, recollecting that it must either make or break 
him, fought like a lion. After a teriiblo conflict of an hour and fifteen 
minutes, the veteran George Taylor acknowledged lie was conquered. 
Greater count gc and skill could not be displayed ; and it was supposed, that 
hod not Taylor laboured under the manifest disadvantage of an eye of which 
ho hod been blind for some time, Faulkner could not have beaten him ; as the 
contest was only put an end to by Taylor having the other eye closed from a 
blow. The veteran hero thus added another to the list of groat men who 
have ** lingered too long upon the stage,*’ or returned to exhibit those powers 
in their decadence which wore admired in their prime. We shall have many 
occasions in the course of this history to show the unconsciousness of decaying 
powers among the heroes of the ring. George Taylor did not recover the 
shock of this defeat^ and died iu tho December following (1758) at his house 
at Deptford. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JACK BROUGHTON (CHAMPION)-1734-1760. 

Broughton is indisputably entitled to be regarded as tho founder of tbe 
modem art of self-defenco. The Buccessor of Pig in popularity, he far 
exceedt^d that stalwart cudgellcr in fistic science, and in the application of 
those principles which stripped the practice of boxing of many of those 
features of ruffianism and barbarity with which the unregulated contests 
of more bruisers had invested it. There was a neatness and quickness in his 
stylo which far distanced his competitors, and drew crowds to witness his 
exhibitions. He appears first to have introduced stopping and barring blows, 
then hitting and getting away ; before him it appears to have been toc-to-io( 
work, or downright hammering; at any rate, his method appears to have 
had the novelty of a discovery with his spectators and his antagonists. He 
stopped the blows aimed at any part of him by his adversaries with so much 
skill, and hit his man away with so much ease, that ho astonished and 
daunted his opponents, and those persons who liad the temerity to enter the 
li^^Li with Broughton, wore soon convinced of his superior knowledge and 
athletic prowess: while most’ of his competitors, who were compelled to give 
in from their exhausted and beaten state, had the mortification to behold 
Broughton scarcely touched, displaying as much cheerfulness and indifference 
ns if he had scarcely been engaged in a set-to. 

Ho was indebted to nature for a good person ; his countenance was manly 
and open, possessing a shaip and penetrating eye, that almost looked through 
tho object before him, which gave animation to his face. His form was 
athletic and commanding, and denoted uncommon strength. Every q>ectator 
felt impressed who beheld him. Six feet, wanting an inch, in height, and 
fourteen stone, or thereabouts, in weight. 

Broughton became as a fixed star in the pugilistic hemisphere. His 
talents as a boxer gained him many admirers and patrons; but his good 
temper, generosity of disposition, and gentleness of manners, ensured film 
guigerous fHcnds* He wap intdligent, communicative, and pot destinite of 
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wit. The system he laid down was plain, and easy to be understood ; and, 
under his instruction, Roveral of his pupils arriTcd at pugilistic eminence, 
and gave distinguished proofs of the acquirements they had gained under so 
great a master. 

Broughton was still, up to 1742, an exhibitor at the Great Booth of 
George Taylor ; we shall, therefore, before giving an account of his adven- 
tures ** on his own hook,” turn to his exploits at the Tottenham Court Road 
establishment. 

Like all great masters, Broughton, we leom, always exhibited something 
new in his several contests ; and those pugilists who hod seen him fight, and 
supposed they had observed his method, were awfully deceived when they 
entered the lists with him, and expected to ** nail” him on “the old suit.” 

Contrary to most other boxers, he did not depend upon any particular 
blow, although he was distinguished for giving some remarkable hits, which 
were not easily forgotten. Broughton, when necessary in the confiict, by 
putting in “Am stomach blow,” often decided the battle; and his lunge 
under the ear generally produced terrible consequences to his opponent. The 
eye of Broughton was lively, piercing, and acute, soon perceiving the weak- 
ness of any adversary ; his arm, keeping pace with that valuable assistant, 
protected him from the most destructive blows ; and his quick penetration 
made him always aware of any direct intent pursued by his adversary, so as 
immediately to render it unavailing. His guard was so complete, that his 
framo appeared secured as if in a fence, uncommon strength and bottom 
often fell before him, and his exportness in the cross-buttock was great. 
His various attitudes in tlio fight were fine and impressive, and his counten- 
ance always animated and cheerful. 

Pipes and G retting, already named, both distinguished pugilists — the 
former of whom hardily maintained the title of a “ Champion” for a number 
of years — appeared nothing in the hands of Broughton, who gave them 
several chances to recover their lost laurcds; these each proved beatings to 
them, and tended to increase his growing fame. 

Cieorge Tu)lor, of whom honourable mention has been made, fell as a 
conquest to Broughton. 

“ George Stevenson, the coachman,” says our perpetual resource. Captain 
Godfrey, whose thin quarto we must almost plead guilty to reprinting piece- 
meal, “stood up for the length of forty minutes in a most heroic style to 
Broughton. It was a hasty match, and although Broughton was extremely 
unwell, sooner than make any excuse, he agreed to flg^t Sterenson without 
(gvipg that rogara lor uis preparation which he gfterwgids foimd he oufht 
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to have had. But here hie true bottom was proved^ and his conduct dione 
and admired. The battle was fought in one of the fair booths at Tottenham 
Court Rood, roiled at the end towards the pit. After a most desperate con- 
flict of thirtj-fiye minutes, being both against the rails, and the coachman 
endeavouring to get the whip-hand of Broughton, the latter, by his superior 
genius, got such a lock upon Stevenson as no mathematician could hove 
devised a better. There he held him by this artificial lock, depriving him of 
all power of rising or falling, till resting his head for about three or four 
minutes upon his back, he found himself recovering, then loosed his hold. 
By this mancBUvre Broughton became as a new man, and, on sotting-to 
again, he gave the coachman a tremendous blow, as hard as any he had 
given him in the whole battle, so that he could no longer stand, and his 
brave contending heart, though with reluctance, was forced to yield. 
Stevenson was a beautiful hitter ; he put in his blows faster than Broughton, 
but then one of the latter’s told for three of the former’s Stevenson hod 
a most daring spirit, but his strength could not keep pace with it.” 

Broughton expressed a very high opinion of Stevenson as a pugilist. 

Jack James, a dashing boxer, who ranked high in the annals of pugilism 
ns a thorough-bred man, was compelled to acknowledge that he had found 
his master in Broughton. James’s wrist, which in other contests had been 
considered so remarkably handsome,” lost its attraction when in contact 
with the athletic arm of Broughton 

We need not proceed further with an enumeration of his earlier contests, 
but come at once to his appearance at his own theatre, in the character of 
C'liAupioN ov Exglaxd. 

We have noticed his differences with George Taylor. Broughton was 
promised liberol support and patronage if he would open a theatre for the 
better accommodation of the admirers of boxing. 

Under the patronage we have already spoken of, Broughton seceded from 
the Tottenham Court Road establishment, rapidly completing a new building 
adjoining the Oxford Road, near the spot whore Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, now stands, and opened it on March 10th, 1743, with the subjoined 
advertisement in the Daily AivertUer, From prints yet existing in the 
Biitish Museum, it appears that this edifice was somewhat similar to AsUey’s 
original circus and riding-school, in the Westminster Road, or rather the 
large temporary and removable theatres, which have of lute travelled with 
equestrian exhibitions round our principal provincial towns. There were 
boxes, pit, and a gallery ; a stage for the combatants in the oentro of the 
ring, and the tout onoowXlo bore some resemblance to the pictures of the Old 
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f ivoi Court, in Windmill Street. The following is a copy of tne aanonnea- 
mont : — 

AT BBOUOnTON'S NEW AMPUITHBATBB, 

OXFOnD-STRKBT, 

Tht hack Ilf ike late Mr, Flo’s, 

On Tomdsy nozt, the 18th instsnt, 

Will be exhibited 

THE TRUE ART OP BOXING, 

By the eight famed following men, vie., 

Abraham Evans, — Roger, 

— Sweep, — Ai.lbn, 

Belas, Robert Spikes, and 

— Glovkr, Harrt Gray, the Clog-maker. 

The above eight men to be brought on the ftage, and to bo ma^ed according to the 
approbation of the gentlemen who shall be pleased to honour them with their company. 

N.B.**Thore will be a battle royal between the 
NOTED BT7CKHORSE, 

And BEVP.N or eight more ; after which there will be several BYE-BATTLES by others. 

Gentlemen are therefore desired to come bv times. Tlio doors will be open at nine ; the 
champions mount at eleven : and no person is to pay more than a bhiluno. 

The appearance of this rival was a cruel blow to George Taylor, who saw 
the ruinous results which must ensue to his booth*’ from Broughton’s 
popularity : ho, therefore, ns a counter-hit, instantly let fly in the following 
terms: — 

To THE Patrons and Encouragers or the Manly Art of Boxino. 

Whereas, Mr. Broughton, well knowing Uiat I was to fiuht Mr. Field on Tuesday next, the 
I3ih of March, 174!), in order to injure mo, has maliuiouuv advertised to open his Amphi- 
ihoairn on that day, and where several battles are then to bo fought. To prevent the public 
from being doocivt'd, 1 feel it my duty to inform them, that the principal ^rt of the persons 
inentiunod w*e never mode acquainted with such circumstances, and nave no intention of so 
doing. Mr. Broughton wishes to make it appear that ho never imposed upon any of the 
pugilists who had been ooncomnd wiUi him in any transaction whatever ; but his imposition 
shall soon bo made manifest to the world. And to show Mr. Broughton that I nave no 
animosity against him as a png'list, or any jealousy oonoeming his amphitheatre, 1 am 
willing to tight him, as soou as he may mink proper, wherever it may please him, not 
regarding, as ho loudly sots forth, the strength of his arm. Georok Taylor. 

Wo are inclined to suspect that there was a little ** gag” in the names of 
tho pugilists set forth by Broughton, from subsequent occurrences ; be that as 
it may, Taylor hud already fallen beneath his conquering flst, and his 
challeiigo was viewed as nothing more than mere bounce, to detract from the 
triumph of the rival manager. 

Tho charges of Taylor, made from time to time, led to a sort of paper war. 
Tuylor charged Broughton with appropriating to himself the ** Lion’s Share” 
of tho door-money, to tho injury of tho other pugilists. This accusation 
Broughton replied to by showing to tho satisfaction of his patrons that he 
had not received one hundred pounds ; that his amphitheatre had cost him 
upwards of £400 ; that he had appropriated but a third part of the door- 
money for his own individual emolument, and that the rest had been shared 
among the pugilists. This account proving satisfactory, flrmly establiahod 
Broughton^ and Taylor, perceiving that it would be useless to oppose so 
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powerfill an opponent, relinquished his booth, and was engaged at the 
Amphitheatre, where the most noted of bis ** merry men” followed him, 
under an engagement to fight on no stage but hia. 

We now come to one of the most important epochs in the history ot 
boxing, namely the promulgation of a *‘Codu” for the guidance of the 
combatants, and the satisfaction of the judges. These rules were ** produced 
by Mr. Broughton, for the better regulation of the Amphitheatre, and 
approved of by the gontiemcn, and agreed to by the pugilists, August 18th, 
1743.” The code promulgated by this Fistic Napoleon, whose law-making 
and full were much like those of his great successor, had a much longer 
duration than the ‘^Code Napoleon!” for they lasted in perfect integrity 
from the period of their date until 1838, when, after the fight between Owen 
Swift and Brighton Bill, the ” New llules of the Hing” superseded Brough- 
ton's. We here give the original — 

BROUGHTON’S RULES. 

1. That a square of a yard bo chalked in the middln of tlie stoffo ; and ovoiy fresh set-to 
aftnr a fall, or being parted from the rails, each second is to bring bis man to the side of the 
square, and place him opposite to the othor ; and till they are fairly sot-to at the lines, it 
shall not bo lawful for the one to strike the other. 

а. That, in order to prorent any ditmutes as to the time a man lies after a fall, if the second 
does not brinu his man to the side of the stiuare, within the space of half a minnte, he shall 
be doomed a boaton man. 

8. That, in every main battle, no person whatovor shall he upon the stage, except the 
principals and their socondfl ; the sumo rule to be nbaorved in Iwe-oattlos, except that in the 
latter, Mr. Broughton is allowed to be upon tlie stage to keep decorum, and to assist gentle- 
men in Getting to their places ; provided always, he does not interfere in the battle ; and 
whoever presumes to infringe theso rules, to be turned immediately out of the house. 
Everybody is to quit the stage as soon ua the champions are stripped, before they set-to. 

4. Tliat no champion bo deemed beaten, unless ho fails coming up to the lino in the 
limited time ; or that his own second declares him bonion. No second is to be allowed to 
ask his man’s adversary any questions or advise him to give out. 

б. That, in bye-battles, the winning man to have two-thirds of the money given, which 
shall be publicly divided upon the stage, notwitlistanding any private agreement to the 
contrary. 

C. That to prevent disputos, in every main battle, the principals shall, on tlie coming on 
the stage, choose from among the gonUomen present two umpires, who shall absolutely 
decide all disputes that may arise about the battle ; and if the two umpires cannot agree, the 
said umpires to choose a third, who is to determine it. 

7. ’Fhat no person is to hit his adversary when he is down, or seise him by the ham, the 
breeches, or any part below the waist : a man on his knees to be reokoned down. 

These rules may be called the groundwork of fair play and manly boxing, 
and no man, from his experience, was better able to frame such a code than 
Broughton. It is to be observed,” says the talented author of * Fistiana’ 
(V. G. Dowling, Esq.), ''that to them wo greatly owe that spirit of fair play 
which offers so wide a contrast to the practices of barbarous ages, when every 
advantage was admissible when brute strength or aooidental oasualties placed 
a combatant in the power of his antagonist. It is to bo lamented Ib^t^ <nr€.n 
in modem times, the inhuman practices of uncivilised periods have subsisted 
to a disgraceful extent, and hence we have heard of gouging, that is to say, 
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forcing out the cyo of nn antagonist with the thumbs or fingers — purring, 
kicking a man with nailed shoes as ho lies on the ground, striking him in 
vital parts below the waistband, seizing him when on his knees, and 
administering punishment till life bo extinct, and a variety of other savage 
expedients by which revenge or passion has been gratified ; and it is remark- 
able that in those counties in which pugilism or prize fights have been least 
encouraged, these lioirors have been most frequent. We refer to Lancashire 
in particular, where, even to this day, that species of contest called up-and- 
down fighting — that is, when a man is got down he is kept down and punished 
till incapable of motion — is permitted with impunity, unless indeed the death 
of the victim leads to the apprehension and trial of the survivor.” 

The adoption of Broughton's rules in the metropolis soon led to their 
extensive dissemination in the provinces, and public boxing was thereby 
stripped of half its evils ; while in the adjustment of private quarrels, the 
settlement of the simple issue of ” which was the better man” after ” a fair 
stand up fight,” put on end to all bod feeling, and the conqueror or the 
conquered submitted with a good grace to ** the fate of war the strongest 
proof of the cfTects of cultivation, and the best test of a manly and honourable 
feeling. 

“To Broughton, then,” continues Mr. Dowling, “is to be asenoed the 
credit of two great reforms in the practice of j)ugiliHm, namely, the introduc- 
tion of science and humanity ; and by the moral cfTects these inculcated, more 
has been done to establish the high churucter of Englishmen for honour and 
fair play, than by all the eloqucuco of the pulpit or the senate.” To 
Broughton also do we owe the introduction of gloves, or mufflers, for con- 
ducting mock combats or sparring matches, as they are now called, by which 
men receive lessons without injury, or disjilay the art of self-defence without 
those painful consequences to which Captain Godfrey so willingly submitted, 
and which he so feelingly dt'seribes, but which ilcterrod young aspirants 
from entcTing those arenas in which, after harmless initiation, they often 
hecamo distinguished adopts, or were prepared to take their own parts in 
nnavoiduble encounters. Broughton thus imnounccs his new invention in the 
DrtiVy AdvertUer of February, 1747 ; — 

“ Mr. BrouKbton propoBos, with pro|H>r uBsigtanee, to open an ocadomy at his Iioubo in tho 
IFayinarlcot, for the instruction of tliuau who are williiif^ to ho initiated in the mystory ol 
boxing, whore tha whole tlieory and praotico of that truly HntiBh art, with ^1 Uie various 
stops, blows, eroHS-buttocke, etc., iiiciilont to cuinbnlaintB, will be fully taught and explained , 
ana tlint persons of quality and distinotiun may not bo debarred from entering into a course 
of those lectures, they will be given with tho utmost tendemosB and regard to tho delicacy oi 
t^r frau.e iiiuA .‘(uiiitiidiioii of the jupil; for which reason mufflers are provided, that will 
effectually secure them from the incoiiveniency of block eyes, broken jaws, and bloody noses." 

We tMtve saia tnat Broughton's original calling was that of a waterman ; 
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it appeal! that the interest of his royal patron made him one of the Yeomen 
of the Guard to the King. He also accompanied the Duke of Cumberland on 
a tour to the Continent, of U'hioh an anecdote is preserved, of which we may 
say, ft non i v&ro ^ h&n trovato. Berlin he saw the fine regiment of 

Grenadiers raised by Frederick the Great. The champion was asked by his 
patron what he thought of any of them for a nt-to^ when Broughton, with a 
smile, instantly replied, **Why, your Boyal Highness, I should have no 
objection to fight the whole regiment, only be kind enough to allow me a 
breakfast between each battle.”* Thomas Carlyle has omitted this. 

Thus fur, Broughton appears to have sailed on the wave of triumph. His 
patrons were numerous and aristocratic; but the confidence which good 
fortune begets was to prove to him a snare, as it has to many before and since. 
Slack, a butcher, and a pugilist of some note, but who had already suc- 
cumbed to George Taylor, had, it appears, a quarrel with Broughton on a 
race-course, which led to a threat on the part of the champion that he would 
horsewhip Slack. The result was a challenge: Slack obtained friends, a 
match was made for £200 a-side, and as the door money was included in the 
sum contended for, it was estimated at £600 clear. Although properly 
falling under the biography of Slack, we here give the battle, for the purpose 
of rendering as complete as possible the history of the Father of Scientific 
Pugilism. 

Broughton’s overweening confidence proved his ruin; for, as we learn 
from a contemporary authority, ** he refused to take training preparation,” 
although ** he had not fought for a long time.” Let others take warning by 
his fall. 

On the evening previous to the battle (Tuesday, April 10, 1760) Broughton, 
who had invited his patrons and numerous friends to witness the battle, was 
rather apprehensive that Slack would not fight, and for fear any disappoint- 
ment should take place, made the latter a present of ten guineas not to break 
his engagement. 

For the first five minutes, Broughton's superiority over Slack was so 
evident, that the odds were ten to one in his favour ; when Slack, recover- 
ing a little irom the effects of his antagonist’s blows, made a sudden and 
unexpected jump, planting a desperate hit between the champion’s eyes, 
which immediately closed them up. Broughton now appeared stupefied; 
and as it was two or three minutes before the effects of this fatal blow were 
manifest, the spectators were at a loss to account for the unusual movemente 
of Broughton, who appeared to feel for, instead of boldly facing and attacking 
bis At length his patron, the puke of Cumberland, exclaimed| 
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“Wbat are yon about, Broughton ?— yon can’t fight!— you’re beat!” To 
which Broughton instantly replied, ** 1 can’t seo my man, yonr highneso— 
I’m blind, hut not beat : only let me nee my man, and he shall not gain the 
day yet.” Broughton’s situation was truly distressing; and Slack, following 
up this singular advantage, obtained a victory in fourteen minutes ! 

The Duke appears to have been most unworthily angered at his loss, 
which has been (we suspect extravagantly) stated to have amounted to 
£10,000. He always declared ho had been sold.” There seems no cause 
for such an assertion. 

This defeat proved Broughton’s ruin. The Duke of Cumberland could 
never speak of this contest with any degree of temper, and turned his back 
on the beaten man The legislature interfered, the amphitheatre was closed, 
and Broughton never fought more. Previous to this battle, it is said he had 
grown plethoric ; if so, it requires no great acumen to opino the cause of the 
sudden swelling which ti'inpororily blinded him. 

The best monument to the memory of Broughton is the character and 
desciiption of his i)upil and admirer, the gallant Captain, which eulogy, 
like tliat of Lord Byron on the “eminent” Mr. John Jackson, remain perma- 
nent answers to the slanderers of pugilists and pugilism. 

“Advance, bravo Broughton!” exclaims Captain Godfrey. “Thee I 
pronounce captain of the boxers. As far as 1 cun look back, I think I ought 
to open the 'characters’ with him : I know none so fit, so able to lead up 
the von. This is giving him the living preference to the rest ; but I hope I 
have not given any cause to say that there has appeared in any of my 
characters a partial tincture. I have thoroughly consulted nothing but my 
unbiassed mind, and my heart has known no call but merit. Wherever 
I have praised, 1 have no desire of pleasing ; wherever decried, no fear of 
ofiendiug. Broughton, by his manly merit, has bid the highest, therefore 
has my heart. 1 really think all will poll with me, who poU with the same 
principle. Sure there is some standing reason for this preference : what can 
be stronger than to say that, for seventeen or eighteen years, ho has fought 
every able boxer that appeared ogainst him, and has never yet been beat? 
This being the case, we may venture* to conclude from it ; but not to build 
alone on this, lot us examine further into his merits. What is it that he 
wants? Hus ho not all that others w'ant, and all the best can have? 
Strength cquol to W'hat is human, skill and judgment equal to what can be 
acquired, undcbauched wind, and a bottom spirit never to pronounce the 
word ' enough.* He fights the stick as w'cll as most men, and understands 
a good deal of the small sword. This practice has given him the distinction 
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of timo and meaBure beyond the rest. He stops os regularly as the swords- 
man, and carries his blows truly in the line ; he steps not back, distrusting 
of himsdf, to stop a blow, and puddle in the return, with an arm unaided by 
his body, producing but fly-flap blows, such as pastrycooks use to beat those 
insects from their tarts and chccse-cakes. No ! Broughton steps bold and 
firmly in, bids a welcome to the coming blow; receives it with his guardian 
arm ; then, with a general summons of his swelling muscles, and his Arm 
body seconding his arm, and supplying it with all its weight, pours the pile- 
driving force upon his man. 

That I may not be thought particular in dwelling long upon Broughton, 
1 leave him with this assertion, that as he, I bolieve, will scarce trust a 
battle to a waning age, I never shall think he is to be beat till 1 see him 
beaten.’** 

Broughton retired into private life. In his later days ho resided in Walcot 
Place, Lambeth. Ho was for many years seen as a constant frequenter of 
sales of private property, where he purchased out-of-the-way things, curio- 
sities, and articles of vertu^ and adhered to the costume of the period of the 
Second GkK>rge. Of these habits the author of ** BocoUections of an Octo- 
genarian,” gives us the following information ”He appeared to me,” says 
the writer, a heavy, thick, round-mode, large-boned man, about the height 
of Humphries, f To be sure when 1 saw him last he was in the vale of 
years, and had acquired some corpulency. It might be about the year 1785, 
when attending a lady, to look at some household goods, which were to be 
sold by auction in Walcot Place, Lambeth, a catalogue could not be procured, 
and seeing Broughton with one in his hand, I civilly requested the favour of 
him to permit the lady to look at a certain article in it. The old man 
replied with a sullen asperity of countenance, * I want it myself,* turning his 
bock upon me. At the instant, up started a little, pert, nutty, humourous 
Jew broker, who, with real politeness, made the lady an offer of his cata- 
logue, and casting an arch look at the testy old champion, who was still 
dose to us, ' Ah ! ’ said he, ' Master Broughton, then you are a bear to-day,’ 
alluding to the bulls and bears of Change Alley, where Broughton was well 
known to be daily jobbing with his property.” 

The ** Octogenarian” conflrms the statement given below from the Annual 
BsgUUr : — ”He (Broughton') had long before left the ring, and lived inde- 

* This WM wriiten in 1747* It had been well had the Captain's friendly caution been 
remembered. 

t Bibhard Humphries, ** the gentleman boxer,*' who beat Mendosa in 1788, is here alluded 
to. He was five feet nine inches. We suspect Broughton was an inch or two taller (Slack 
was fire Unit eight sad a half inches) ; but his bulk, m old age, took off lus height. 
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pendently on the property he had sayed, and on an annuity whidi he enjoyed 
from his Boyal Master, the old, or Culloden, Duke of Cumberland, whom, by 
the bye, he used in former days to style * Duke William.’ ” Boxiana says he 
died January the 8th, 1789, but this can hardly be the correct date. In the 
Annual Itegiiter for 1789, Chronicle for January, wo read as follows “ Died, 
at his house, at Walcot Place, Lambeth, in his 85th year, the celebrated John 
Broughton, whose skill in boxing is well known, and will over be recorded in 
the annals of that science. He was originally bred a waterman. His patron, 
the late Duke of Cumberland, got him appointed one of the yeomen of the 
guard, which place he enjoyed till his death. Ho was buried in Lambeth 
Church on the 2l8t instant, and his funeral procession was adorned with the 
presence of the several capital professors of boxing. He is supposed to have 
died worth £7,000.** 

His enjoyment of his place and pension till death seems to qualify the 

utter desertion** of his patron, and falsify the ** ruin** which is related in 
Boxiana apparently to adorn a tale,” if not ** to point a moral.*’ 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

JACK SLACK (CHAMPION)— 1760-1760. 


Stevens— Smallwood ^Edward Hunt — Bucxiioiise— Tom Faulkner— Bill Darts 
—Lyons (the “Waterman)— Peter Corcoran— Harry Sellers- Job Hood— 
Stephen Oliver (Death)— Sam Peters— Elisha Cuadbb— Small. 

Tnouon the proatigo of Broughton has gone far to illustrate the name of 
his conqueror, this lucky, rather than skilful, achievement will not give him 
the place he deserves among boxers with those with whom success is not 
“ tho be-all and end-all” in war or in worldly fortune. Slack fought better 
battles than that in which he tore tho laurel from the brow of the veteran 
Broughton. We read of him in a contemporary journal : — ” Slack is a 
butcher from Norwich ; his height is five foot eight inches and a half, and 
his weight nearly fourteen stone. He in remarkably compact ” (we should 
think so at fourteen stone for so short a man), ” superior to the generality of 
men in strength, and of excellent bottom. His method of hitting is not 
regular, and he seldom fights on a preconcerted plan ; but his style being 
suited to tho man contending with him, few were able to resist him, when he 
resolved on victory. His blows were usually given with such force, that his 
name * Slack’ passed into a slang expression, and 'a slack’un’ meant a 
smashing Lit. His attitude was remarkably upright, legs little separated, 
the right hand covering tho pit of tho stomach, and the left placed imme- 
diately before tho mouth,”* It is not possible to distinguish much science 
in such an attitude, and had he not been more resolute in attack, and more 
gome in taking punishment than his opponents, he might have missed the 
proud title of champion. Wo are told, ** with the greatest resolution he 
disputed every inch of ground, and was so averse to shifting or retreating, 
that he has risked and received a knock-down blow rather than give up his 


• xpmiontit,** p. 46, edit. 1811. 
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position. Slack frequently used the chopper,^ and generally with suoeesB 
(this says littL for his opponents* defence), in a return. Bringing his fist to his 
breast, and projecting his elbow, he threw off a blow describing a segment of 
a circle (!), the centre of which was the olbow, unexpectedly striking his 
antagonist in the face with tho back of his hand. This mode was completely 
his own, but has since boon adopted by many.** (** Pancratia,’* p. 40). We 
do not know that we have ever read more nonsonso in os many lines ; but 
this is not the place for a treatise on the art 
Slack, after numerous victories in the provinces, came up to Broughton’s 
booth, about 1748, to try his fortune. It may interest some of our readers 
to see a challenge of the day in which John Slack figures as the respondent. 
Tho advertisement is eurious. 

October 30, 1744.— thf CastU^ in Framlingham^ in Suffolk t on Monday ^ the 12/A 

NovemJher next emuing^ there mil he a eevere trial of manhood betioeen the follomng 
ChampionSt t/tr., 

I, Daniel Smith, the Saffollc Champion, do onoe more invite Mr. John Slock, the 
Norfolk Champion, to moot and fifrht me at tho time and place above said, fur the anm of 
forty gpiinoaa : and thouflfh I had tho miafnr^nn to bo defeated by him before, am sure I 
am much aupenor in the art of boxing, and doubt not but 1 shall give him and the company 
entire aatiafaction. 

DANIEL SMITH. 

I, John Slack, tho Norfolk Champion, do accept the above challenge, and will be certain 
to meet and fight tho abovo hero for the said anm, at the time and place above mentioned ; 
and don’t doubt but 1 shall support tho character 1 have hitherto maintoinod. 

JOHN SLACK. 

N.B. They are to fight upon a stage, and galleries will be erected for the reception of 
gentlemen, Ac. 

Tho duors will be opened at nine o'clock, and the champions mount the stage at one. 

It will be scon from this that Daniel Smith had already fallen before 
Slack’s ponderous arm. Wlicn and where wo have found no record. That 
on this occasion he again made the Suffolk champion strike his colours, may 
be fairly assumed from the fact that when, after some Bucccsses over inferior 
boxers, ho had the audacity to challenge George Taylor himself, it is recorded 
as Slack’s first dofout. ** Ho had not been hitherto beaten.” The batUo, as 
already narrated, took place on the last day of January, 1750, at Broughton’s 
amphitheatre, and was a desperate contest on the port of Slack, who rushed 
in tin ho was punished to helplessness. 

Shortly after this defeat Slack was present at Hounslow Boccs. Here a 
dispute arose, in the course of which Broughton, considering Slack’s conduct 
insolent, assumed a high tone of superiority, threatening to horsewhip ” the 
butoher” on the spot. With the merits of tho quarrel we have nothing to 
do. Slock, in w'hoso composition there was certainly no fear of man, at onco 

• This clanuy, ineffleiont, and easily stopped blow has later olaimants to the honour of iti 
invention. It » simply the most dangoroui to the boxer who tries it, and the most awkward 
delivixy of the fist. 
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uhallengad tlie redoubted and highlj patroniiod watermani who upon tho 
spot accepted the defiance. Some of the preliminary incidents of this 
lemarkablehattle haye boon already touched upon in tho memoir of Brough- 
ton. That skilful boxer appears to have viewed the challenge of Slack with 
a fatal self-confidence. Indeed, considering that Slack had recently sur- 
rendered to Taylor, whose qualifications none knew better than Broughton, 
who had long since defeated him, probably more than once, there was some 
ground for confidence, and wo have it on authority that he oonsidered there 
was no necessity for regular training, imperfectly as that process was carried 
out at that period. We prefer copying an account from a paper of the 
day, to tho embellished apocr 3 rpha of later histories. 

**On Wednesday, April 11 (1750), was fought the grand boxing match 
between the celebrated Broughton, hitherto invincible, and John Slack, tho 
Norfolk butcher. Before the battle begun Broughton gave Slack ten guineas 
to fight him, according to a previous promise, which Slack immediately 
betted against ono hundred guineas offered as odds against him. The first 
two minutes the odds were ten to one in favour of Broughton ; but Slock, 
recovering himself, struck a blow which blinded his adversary, and following 
up his advantage, obtained a complete victory in fourteen minutes, to the grout 
mortification of the knowing ones, including a peer of the first rank, who, 
betting ten to ono, lost £10,000. The money received at the doors was 
£130, besides 200 tickets at a guinea and a half each; and as the batUe was 
for tho whole house, it is supposed the victor cleared £600.*’ 

We have already said that the downfal of Broughton was the downfal of 
public pugilism in the metropolis ; whatever there was of good in the art to 
a great extent perishing at the caprice of a prince and the power of a few 
aristocrats. If these are necessary concomitants to its existence, it would not 
have been worth preserving, but it has survived tho frowns of power, and 
had a better support in tho favour of tho people. If Broughton’s theatre 
was closed, the ars pujftMtndi dwelt in the provinces, and we find our hero 
engaged in 1751 at Harlston, in Norfolk, with a gigantic Frenchman, whose 
name. Petit or Pettit, almost savours of a jest. Pettit appears to have been 
an exhibitor in a circus as a strong man,” and was noted for immense 
muscular powers. Of his boxing capabilities, like those of the Gondolier, 
we cannot form a high estimate. The following letter appeared in the 
papers of the time : — 

" HarUiem, NanfoVc^ Juljf 80<A, 1761. 

“ Yesterday, in the afternoon. Blaok and Pettit met and fought. At the first set-to Pettll 
seia^ Blaek 1^ the throat, held him np against the rails, ana grained* him so much as to 

* A provincialism for crushing and rubbing. 
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make Him eitrcmelj black. Thia oontinaed for half a minute, before Slack could break 
from Pottit*a hold: after which, for near ten minutaa, Pettit kept fighting and driving hard 
at Bluok, when at lengUi Slack doaed with hia antagonist, and gave him a aevere firil, after 
that a aecond and a third, but between thoM falls, Pettit threw Black twice off the staM ; 
indeed Pettit so much dreaded Slack’s falls, that ho ran directly at his hams, and tumbled 
him down,* and by that means gave Slack an opportunity of making the falls easy. Vfhm 
they had been fighting IS minutes the odds run against Black, a guinea to a dulling; 
whereas, on first sotting out, it was three or four to one on his head;; but after this time 
Slack shortened Pettit so as to disable him from running and throwing him down in the 
manner he had done before, but obliged him to stand to elossfightinff, SliMk then doaed one 
of his eyes, and boat him very much about the face ; at twenty mmutes Pettit grew weaker 
and Block stronger. This was occasioned by Slack's straight way of fightii^. At twenty- 
two minutes the best judges allowed Slack to have the advantage over Pettit very consider- 
ably, as ho was ^«n recovering hie windt owing to his game qualities. When they had 
boxed twenty-four minutes, Pettit once more threw Slack over the rails. This indeed Slack 
allowed him to do, for as he gpt his hold. Black fired a blow under Pettit's ribs that hurt 
severely. While Slack was again getting upon the stage (it was not half a minute before he 
remounted), Pettit had so much the fear of nis antagonist before his eyes, that he walked off 
witliout so much as civilly taking leave of the spectators. The cookers call tbis rogueing it, 
lor It 18 generally thought that Pettit ran away full strong. Tlie whole time of tiioir 
fighting was twenty-five minutes, and tliis morning the battle was judged to Slack, who 
drew tlie first ten guineas out of the box." 

From tho last scntcnco it would seem that there was a subsoiibed fhnd, 
and principal and secondary prizes for the winners. 

Wo read in ** Pancratia/* that the name of Slack was, and not unjustly, 
a terror to figh table rustics. ** At a country fair a * native/ depending on his 
natural prowess, gave Slack a blow in the face. We may presume it was 
returned, and ring* being called, a sharp set-to began. It is said tho 
countryman had the advantage, until Slack exclaimed with fervour, * What ! 
i^ull it be said a ploughman beat Jack Slack ? ’ The vory name appalled the 
countiy^man, who, imagining his antagonist had been playing with him, said, 
* Have I been fightin’ wi* Slack ? I’ll ha’ no more on’t.’ And he was as 
good as his word, donning his clothes and leaving the field to the veteran 
professional.” 

Tho next recorded battle of Slack was for 100 guineas with Cornelias 
Harris, a collier of Kingswood, near Bristol. It took place on the 13th of 
March, 1755. Tho skill and tactics of Slack Vere severely tried, Harris 
fighting desperately in Slack’s own early style for twenty minutes, when he 
gave in. 

On October 20th, 1759, Slack is again recorded as victor in a fight for 
£50 aside with one Moreton, who hod issued a challenge to the champion. 
It came off at Acton Wells. Moreton proved himself a courageous, if not a 
good boxer; but at tho end of thirty-five minutes he acknowledged his 
mistake. 


* This conduot would, of course, have lost the Frenchman the fight in modem timee. 
There are some odd TCinte of reeemblance in Pettit'e fighting and that of Heenon in hie 
Wadhunt fight with Tom King, although one waa fought on turf the other on a stage. 
Hoenan did not, however, **rogno**it like the Frenbhmaa, and walk off, but **took bis 
gruel" till braten out of time. 
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T«n years had now elapsed since Slack had yanquidied the renowned 
Broughtoni and held the title of champion— but the honour was dazsiing, 
and another hero put in his claim for the towering prise. Slack’s fame was 
well establidied; and here rcyalty once more appeared on the pugilistic 
scene ; for Broughton’s old patron, the Duke of Cumberlandi stq»ped forward 
and backed Slack for £100 against Bill Steyens,^ the Nailer, whom the Duke 
of York took under his patronage. The Haymarket was the scene of action, 
and a stage was erected in the Tennis Court, James Street, on the day of the 
17th of June, 1760. Slack entered the field with all the confidence of a 
veteran, and was acknowledged to have the advantage in the first port of the 
battle; but the Nailer, with an arm like iron, received the ponderous blows 
of his antagonist on his left with ease, while with his right arm he so 
punished the champion’s nob, that he knocked off the title, picked it up, and 
wore it. Thus fell the hitherto invincible Slack. 

This second great mistake of WilHam of Cumberland seems to have dis- 
gusted him with the ring, and we hear no more of him. The Duke of York 
here spoken of was one of the uncles of Oeorge III., whose father, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, died in George II.’s lifetime. 

Slack now quitted the pugilistic profession, and returned to his old trade, 
opening a butcher’s shop in Chandos Street, Covent Garden. Here he 
carried on a good business, but still mixed himself in fistic matters. He backed 
and trained George Meggs, of whom more anon, to fight Bill Stevens, his 
conqueror, for the championship and 200 guineas. The fight came off on the 
2nd of March, 1761, at the Tennis Court, St. James’ Street. The reporter 
says, *'At the first onset Stevens missed his blow, and Meggs struck him 
that instant on the side of the head and knocked him down. This error 
seems to have lost him the battle. After this the battle lasted seventeen 
minutes, with scarcely a blow struck, when Stevens gave in.” We regret to 
say that this disgraceful affair was clearly traced to Slack, who gave Stevens 
50 guineas and his stake. ^‘Pancratia” says: ”An old supporter of 
Stevens, meeting him one day, expressed his surprise at this defeat, when 
Bill drily answered him, * Why, Lord bless you, the day I fought Jack 
Black I got 00 guineas ; but I got 50 guineas more than I diould otherwise 
have done by letting Georgy beat me; and, damme, ain’t I the same man 
still?” The Nailer and Slack both fell into disrepute; but the latter stuck 
to his bunnesB, end appears to have prospered until his death in 1778. 
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BILL STEVENS THE NAILER (CHAMPION)— 1760. 

This trcmendoiu boxer, whose courage found no counterpart in his honesty, 
will aptly come in here. It would bo tedious, could they eyen be dug up, to 
give on outline of his many battles before his crowning victory over Slack, 
with the exception of one, that with Jacob Taplin, the coalheaver. 

The winter of 1760 was rendered memorable in the annals of pugilism by 
a desperately contested battle, fought in the month of February between 
William Stevens the Nailer and Jacob Taplin. The site fixed on for deciding 
the boxing match was the hollow known as Marylebone Basin, which held 
about 3,000 spectators. A ting was formed in its centre, and the champions 
commenced the combat. Taplin in the first rounds seemed i) have much the 
best of the Nailer, who received some tremendous blows in the * bread-basket,’ 
which had several times knocked him down. The last time Stevens seemed 
to rise with the fury of a lion roused from slowness and placidity into exces- 
sive irritation. He faced his antagonist and let fiy, levelling him at his 
feet. The odds, which had been in favour of Taplin, now became four to one 
on Stevens. In the next round he repeated his knock-down by a tremendous 
blow below the left breast. When Taplin rose next time, he closed on him 
suddenly and both fell. The next round decided the battle in favour of 
Stevens, who struck Taplin on the left eye with his left hand, while with 
the other ho followed it by a blow on the temple, which laid him senseless. 
Taplin not being prepared in time to resume the contest, Stevens was declared 
the victor.**— Advertiser, Feb, 20, 1760. 

And now the fame of Stevens running abroad he received the highest 
patronage^ and was matched for 100 guineas aside against the veteran cham- 
pion Slock. The result has been already told. He disabled Slack’s guard 
by repeated and heavy blows on his left forearm, and followed them by a right 
hand luugo at the head, accompanied by a trip at his left foot, which dis- 
turbed the champion*s balance. In the words of the report, " he with his 
right hand beat him about the head, while at the same time tripping him off 
his centre with his foot.” The champion’s title fell to Stevens, but he did 
not long wear it, through his own misconduct. The battle, or rather sham 
fight at the Tennis Court with George Meggs, the collier, has been already 
noticed. Stevens, after seventeen minutes of trickery, scarcely knowing how 
to make a fight of it, gave in.* 

* Gsorao Meggs, the collier, was from tlie pagiliitic narseiy of Bristol After this 
titiotts seunre of the championship, he retumea to his native plsoo, we presume, for in Jnlj, 
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Stevens* later fights were few. His babkers had, of oourse, deserted him. 
On July 4, 1769, we find, as follows: ** William Stevexis, the Nailer, who 
doxterously played the cron with Gfeorge Moggs, fought a battle with 
McGuire, an Irish pugilist, on the green stage at the book of Montegue 
House. McGuire was beaten.” 

Stevens was also defeated by one Turner, but the date and ciroumstancos 
are not recorded. We loam this fact from the account of Turner’s victory 
ovor Peter Corcoran, the Irish champion (Sept. 24, 1769). 

Stevens* career closed in defeat and disgrace. Eighteen years after his 
victory over Slack, he entered the ring with the rising Harry Sellers (see 
Sellebs, poBi), Stevens added another illustration to the ring proverb— 
« Youth will be served.” Had Stevens kept the straight course, he might 
have emulated Taylor, Broughton, and Slack. The date of his death is 
uncertain. 


THOMAS SMALLWOOD— 1741-1767. 


Akovo the luminaries of George Taylor*s Great Booth, and subsequently 
of Broughton’s Amphitheatre, Tom Smallwood, though never opposed to the 
very foremost men of his time, was a ready and resolute boxer of no small 
pretensions. Captain Godfrey has enshrined him in his curious pages, so 
that entire omission of him would be inexcusable in these sketches of the 
early heroes of the ring. ’’ Had he but possessed weight (whence we may 
infer he was what we should now call a * middle weight,’ say 11 stone), he 
was capable of standing against any man.” It must be remembered that 
’’rushing,” and ’’hammering,” and ’’driving against the rails,” seem to 
have been much in vogue in the stage encounters of the period; and the 
preposterous weight of thirteen stone and a half and fourteen stone was 

1702, we find him fighting ** a pitdhed battle for a oonuJerable ram (*' Fivtiina*' e^s BlOO) 
with one Millram, a oaker, of the rival dty of Bath.” Thia came off at Colne in Wiltehira, 
when, after a fleroe battle of forty minnt^ Hilliom woe acknowledged the oonqneror. In 
the next month (Anguot, 1762), Heggs, havhig bhoUenged Millaom to a eeoond oombat, wai 
a eeoond time braten. 

Forfitt Megge, noticed hereafter, a noted weit oonntrj boxer, olio surrendered to Millsom. 
Parfitt afterwordi beat a namesake of the retired ohampion Slaok fwhoee Christian name 
woe John, not Jem), in the year 1765, at Lansdown, near Bath, whieh hse mode a mese in 
more than one ** histoiv.” In '^Fistiona” (1864 edit.), under Heggs (PSrfltt) ore several fights, 
inolnding two defeats by Tom T^e (1787) and a viotory over Joe Ward in 1790, abont all 
which histoiy is silent, while nndler Tom T^e we are tola he wm twice beaten by Mendosa ; 
when and where we Imow not. He was, however, beaten by Bill Ports (afterwards bhom- 
pion) at Shepton Mallett, in 1764, which doM not appear under Heggs’ name. 
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thought adTantageoui for a man of five feet eight or nine inches ! Small* 
wood’s battles were numerous and creditable, whether in defeat or suooess. 
His first battle recorded in the ‘‘Diumals” was with one Dimmooksi a 
powerful carman, at Taylor’s Booth, in May, 1741, the month after Brough- 
ton had defeated Steyenson, the coachman. It was a desperate ofiair, and 
well contested by Smallwood, then a youth. After three-quarters of an hour of 
soyere fighting, Smallwood was beaten by the superior strength of his opponent. 

In the following Koyember Tom Smallwood again entered the lists with 
Richard Harris, a brick-maker, for 50 guineas. It is described as “one 
of the seyorest boxing matches that had taken place for many years,” and 
“ contested with alternate successes, with the greatest hardihood and intre- 
pidity, for one hour, when yictory decided in fayour of Smallwood.” 
Broughton expressed a high opinion of the courage and skill of Smallwood. 
The day was also noted for the first appearance of “Buckhorso” (John 
Smith) upon this stage, who fought “a draw” with Harry Gray, the clog- 
maker. See Bucxhoxsb, pout. 

In the notice of Geoboe Tatlor will be found a couple of specimens of his 
booth adyertisements. They contain the names of Tom Smallwood and Will 
Willis (the Fighting Quaker). On this occasion (April 28, 1742) our hero 
despised Willis, who deriyed his nickname from a remarkably plain and 
formal appearance, and a sodateness of manner not common among “ knights 
of the fiyes,” with whom fun and Hash appear to haye been eyer preyalent. 
At this point, after an imaginary account of Smallwood’s yictory, stuffed 
with the slang of the first quarter of the present century, and bald attempts 
at facetiousnesB, the “ Historian” adds, “ Tom Smallwood fought seyeral 
other battles, in all of which he proyed yictorious ; but the combatants were 
not of sufficient importance to claim mention.” — Boxiana, yol. i., p. 33, He 
then proceeds, p. 67, to giye a memoir of Edward Hunt, on whom he layishes 
just praises, and records his d$feat by Smallwood, as one out of the many 
specimens of mBthod with which his hash is concocted. 

Smallwood, after the closing of Taylor’s Booth in 1744, docs not appear 
to haye belonged to Broughton’s company, for we find him fighting one 
King, a butcher, at Stanton Green, who beat him, in January, 1746. The 
particulars of this battle are not recorded, but King is said to haye also 
“ fought seyeral good battles at the Booth.” There is something obscure 
about this battle, as Captain Godfrey, writing in 1747, a constant yisitor at 
Broughton’s, and an emrant with eyery man in the fistic world, says, “ If 
] was to choose a boxer for my money, and could but pui*chase him strength 
equal to his resolution, Smallwood should be the man.” 
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The most remarkable of Smallwood's triumphs was his Tiotory oyer 
Broughton's &yourite pupil and proUgif Edward Hunt, whose defeat of 
Hawksley; the Life-guardsman, had made him the talk of the town. The 
battle had been long talked of, and was fought on a stage at Hounslow, 
July 14, 1767. The stake was 150 guineas. For thirty minutes the combat 
was carried on with equal resolution, and without any leading advantage. 

For the first 35 minutes the odds were alternately on each man. After 
this time, Tom, who was the heavier man, closed with Hunt more frequently, 
and by superior strength followed it up with such advantage, that in 50 
minutes the battle was decided in his favour." Hunt is said to have 
weighed but nine stone. Smallwood was seconded by " Old George Taylor," 
and Hunt by the champion. Jack Slack. 

Smallwood, who had now been at least seventeen years before the public, 
seems to have retirod a conqueror, as we have no further mention of his 
name. 


EDWAED mJNT--1746-1768. 

This favourite pupil of Broughton continually appears in his master’s 
advertisements. He was a boxer of first-rate science, as then practised, 
with unquestionable courage, extreme hardihood, and remarkable activity. 
Though barely five feet five inches, and weighing but nine stone, he often 
fought and defeated men of large stature, and vastly his superiors in weight. 
" Being constantly overmatched, he had more difficulties to encounter than 
any other boxer on the list, and of the few instances of ‘shifting’ which 
occurred in his time, he is the most singular, for he conquered the stoutest 
men by his admirable art. With strength so much beyond his own opposed 
to him he might have been allowed to drop, but he seldom fell without 
a blow. He never confined himself to one attitude, for, being extremely 
active, he found he could more effectually confuse his antagonist by con- 
tinually changing his guard. He endeavoured to avoid blows aimed at his 
body by stepping aside, and then took an opportunity of dexterously * wind- 
ing’ his man, who was driven forward by his own force. If a blow was 
aimed at his head, he stooped to let his adversary’s arm pass over him, 
and then succeeded in general in planting a good body blow. These 
manoauvros proved highly advantageous to Hunt in his pugilistic career, 
for his opponents became aware of these practices, and accordingly fought 
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oa tho defensiTei by which means he became the assailant, and aToided being 
orerwhelmed by their saperior power.** This is the description of a consum- 
mate boxer by a master hand; quoted in Pancratia,'* pp. 50, 61. What a 
picture of a combination of the sfyles of Young Dutch Sam and Bendigo ! 
With this before you read Pierce Egan’s stuff about Hunt’s not ” fearing the 
iisparoffement (sm) between him and his hfty opponent,” and ” stood up to 
Hawksley prime as a gam cock,” etc. The contemporary account of Hunt’s 
battle with Hawksley is brief 

” On Juno 11th (1740) a verf severe battle was contested at the Amphi- 
theatre between Edward Hunt, a pupil of Mr. Broughton’s, weighing only 
nine stone,* and one Hawksley a Life-guardsman, who weighed seventeen 
stone. The odds before fighting wore ten to one in favour of Hawksley. 
The battle lasted only ten minutes, during which the odds changed in favour 
of Hunt, who was declared the victor.” This affair is most unaccountable ; 
diifting, and the ” planting” of a nine stone man, could hardly have beaten 
Hawksley in ten minutes, unless he was out of condition, drunk, or a coward. 

His next great battle was with Smallwood (1757), already narrated; and 
his last recorded appearance was with Bichard Mills, a game boxer, known 
by the name of *Hho Onion Boy,” May 17, 1768, at Islington. After an 
hour’s severe fighting, Hunt, upon whom largo odds were betted, was com- 
pelled to aurrender. 


BUCKHOR3E (JOHN SMITH) 1782-1746. 

Tbxbx was one pugilist of this period, whose name we rather introduce as 
a remarkable Aisiis mivirm than as an illustrator of the noble art This indi- 
vidual was John Smith, more pommoiily known as Buexsoasa. The follow- 
ing particulars are diiefiy derived from a memoir which appeared in the 
** Eocentrio Magaaine.** 

”Bugxboui[^ whose real name is said to have been John Smith, first saw 
the light in the house of a sinner, in that part of London known by the name 
of Lewkner’a Lane, a place notorious in the extreme for the eccentricity ol 
the diaraoters it eentained i hers the disciples of Bamiyide Moore Carew 

* PlMoe lean aUws this to aighl shoea and a half, to afiat with his atatsmsat that he 
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were to bo found in 6towd% and eadgen of all desoriptioim naorted lo lagalo 
themadToa tipon tho good things of this lifot langhing yt iho ondnlitF of the 
public in* being so easily duped by their hnpositiona; and hare the juTsnile 
prig was soon taught to become an adopt in the proftsilont hf taking out a 
handkerchief or a anuff-bosi from the pocket of a coat Oonsied with beUs, 
without ringing any of them. In these duns the gnidtad thkf roosted from 
the prying oyos of society, and laid plans for his fritnso depradttkiii. 

**It appears, then, that few places could boast of more ^iginsUiy of 
character than that from which Buonoasn sprang; and, from the Tariety 
of talents here displayed, there is little doubt he did not remain long a 
novice. As we hare never been troubled with any aooounb to what good- 
natured personage he owed his origin, we cannot determine ; but suffice it to 
observe, that little Buokboese and his mother were turned out upon tho 
wide world, long before be know its slippery qualities, by the cruel publican, 
their landlord, which inhuman circumstance took place about the year 1720. 

This freak of nature, it would seem, was indebted to hia mother for what 
little instruction he received, the principal of which waa an extraordinary 
volubility of speech; and from his early acquaintance with the streets he 
picked up tho rest of his qiialidcations. 

** Buckhorse’s composition, however nide and unsightly, was not without 
harmony ; and although hia fist might not appear musical to bis antagonist 
by its potent tonoh, yet when applied to his own chin, was capable of pro- 
ducing a variety of popular tunes, to the astonishment of all those who heard 
and saw him, and by which peculiar trait be mostly subsisted, added to 
selling little switches for a half-penny a-pieoe, his cry of which waa so 
singular, that Shuter, the celebrated comedian, among hia other imitations, 
waa more than auooessful in his mimicry of Buckhorse, which was repeatedly 
called for a second time. 

** As a pugilist, Bitcxhobsx ranked high for strength and endurance among 
the boxen of the day, and displayed great muscular power in. the battles he 
contested.” 

”Boxiana” says, under date 1742, after the fight of Smallwood and 
Willis, ” About this time the noted Buckhorse fought Harry Gray, when the 
latter got severely punished by this ugly oustomer.” It is tme that this 
battle took place in 1742, but if Mr. Egan had read Fig’s bill, which he 
prints at p. 44, vol. i., be would have seen there that, ten years previous 
(Sept. 18, 1732), it is umouqoed that BuoxHoasa and several other pugilists 
will idiQw the art of boxing.” Unleas the infiuit waa eight yean old in 1720, 
he must have been ” noted” enough to be specially underlined in capital 
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letter! at twol^e yean old ! Fig died in 1784 (see p. 12, anU)* Baokhone 
oontinuea, too, it will be seen, in Brongbton’o bill for bis '^Vew Amphi- 
tiieatre,*’ on the Idth of Marbh, 1743 (p. 24, ant^), and is there advertised, 
not for a match among the ei|dit men specially named as to be paired, but in 
a singular manner, indioative of a rather than a boxing match. Thus : 

There will be a battle-royal by the Notid Bvoxkobsb and seven or 
after which there will be several hy*Mtk$ with others.’’ 
Buckhorse seems to have fought previously in these bye-battles, s.y., that 
with Harry Gray (who here appears among the men to be matched), two 
yean previously (23rd Kov., 1741), after Tom Smallwood had defeated 
Harris. (See en^, p. 38.) 

There is something truly Hogarthiaa in the portrait handed down to us ; 
and as he was a contemporary of the valiant Fig,” it is no strained suppo- 
sition that it came originally from the great English master’s pencil, as well 
as that of the champion himsdf. 

” As ugly as Buckhorse” was for a long time the uncomplimentary ex- 
pression for a remarkably ugly man. This singular being is said to have 
been in the custom of allowing himself to be knocked down for a trifling 
gratuity by any one who might fancy a trial of the strength of his own arm. 


TOM FAULKNER, THE CRICKETER— 1758-1791. 

Oxa of the best men of his day, and who divided his attention between the 
two great English games, cricket and boxing, both, in a scientiflo form, 
nearly contemporaneous, was Tom Faulkner. Twice, flred with the ambition 
of holding the champion’s title, did he enter the lists with the renowned 
George Taylor, and twice, after a good flght, he succumbed to his master in 
skill. But Tom feared not an uphill game. He felt that he hod the key to 
the secret of his former defeats, and a third time, in 1758, challenged Taylor 
to the field. Taylor had now retired, and, as already stated, kept the Foun- 
toin at Deptford. The ” old ’un” accepted the challenge without hesitation, 
and in Hertfordshire, one mile and a half from St. Alban’s, on the 13th of 
August, 1758, the heroes met, the stakes being 200 guineas and the door 
money. Faulkner, it is said, with the odds of three to one against him, 
risked all he possessed upon the event. Faulkner, knowing his man, deter- 
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mined to keefi Urn to flghtiag. began the attabk with aatoniehing 
eonragOb Anioanttng almeat to fbrooitf • For aoTeral of the earlier roands 
FauUmef wai either knooked down or thrown. About the ftfteenthv Taylor 
was blowing, but in a rally eaeh put in a doeen hard blows before Faultoer 
lerelled his opponent, Taylor now began to diift, and aeveral tames foil with- 
out a blow,* This created much disapprobation and oonfosion, but Faulkner 
easily consented to proceed. After w ards they set to more resolutely, if possible, 
than before, when after a seyere contest of one hour and a quarter, Taylor 
acknowledged himself beaten. They were both carried off the ground, and 
it was the general opinion that more skill and courage neyer was displayed 
by any pugilist in this countiy, « Taylor’s loss of an eye and a blow at the 
dose of the fight on the other were the aiding excuses of his defeat.” 

In the next year (1769) Tom Faulkner was in turn diallenged by Joe 
James. Joe came of a fighting family, and his brother Jock James, the 
bruiser at Broughton’s Amphitheatre,” with his father, ” old Jockey James, 
of Newmarket,” seconded young Joe. The battle came off at Putney, 
Surrey, on April 8, 1769, for 100 guineas. ” A stage was erected near the 
White Lion Inn, and they set-to about two o’clock. Before a blow was 
struck the odds were two to one (they betted preposteroudy tempting odds 
in those green and early days) in foyour of James, and after the third round 
fire to one. Joe knocked Faulkner down seyeral times (hero was piling 
up the agony), when, in the last round, whieh was not more than ten minutes 
from the eommeneement of the eontest^ Faulkner, by a well-aimed blow, brought 
down James (!), on which, though apparently not hurt or even fotigttcd, 
he gaye in.” We should think so: it would haye been mere tempting 
fortune to go on. The chronicler adds, the indignation of the spectators 
was yeiy highly expressed by their hissing him off the ground,”! which did 
not, it seems, prevent the bets going with the battle-money. Verily, as 
Bildad the Bhuhite said of the man of Us, so may we say of this ancient 
ring-scribe, ”Bdibld, he is yet in his greenness.” ”01d Jockey James” 
seems to have known when to give '*the office” that the **book was 
foU.” 

Tom appears now to have betaken himself to attacking his opponents’ 
stumps^ and bowling them out with ’’underhand twisters,” for os yet the 
hand above the elbow was not, the curve-bladed bat was like a buttcr- 
knifo, and two stomps with a cross-piece gave every chance that a straight 

* The tsMrtsr’s statsmsat shows that, aecording to the modem praotioe, Taylor had lost 
the & was merely fighting for an off-ohsnoe, a fool blow, or a wrangle. Bo. 

t FMBsndia, pp. 61, 88. 
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ball wwttld go hannloBaly tbioQ^ the wicket Tet were then skill and 
enjoyment in thoM daya of our forefathers, and the villago green and ita 
Ifoy-pde were institutions of “Herrie England.” Tho May*pole is as 
extinct as the megatherium, and what has modem s(^oe given us in its 
place ? Among those who— 

" At fooi-ball or at orioLeti 
At priMn-baie or touohinff-ohafe 
Rigat featlj then ooold pnok it," 

Tom Faulkner was long rcmcmborod. Yot docs his name again occur 
in 1 789. Tho bruisers of Birmingham challenged those of Iho best note in 
London. Isaac Perrins challenged Tom Johnson, the champion (See life of 
JoHNsov, po%U) Jacomba challenged Bryan (Big Bon) ; Pickard, Ocorgo 
Ingleston, the brewer; and these fights eamo off, os we shall see, in favour 
of tho metropolis. Fired with tho idea, Tom Faulknur (at 53 years of 
age !) challenged Watson, and Thornhill throw down the gauntlet to Hooper, 
the tinman. These two last matches went off; a proof, we think, that tlio 
Birmingham backers were not without judgment, though they did lose the 
first three events. 

Tom Faulkner certainly an evergreen of amazing sap and pith. Eaily 
in 1791 he was challenged by Thornhill (called in the report the Warwick- 
shire bruiser”), who had been disappointed in his match with Hooper, the 
tinman. The veteran Tom accepted the cartel, and they met at Studley, in 
Warwickshire, Uorch 21. 1791. ^^Byan seconded Faulkner, and Williams 
was his botUcholdor. Jack Lea waited Ufon Thornhill, with Biggs his 
bottlcbolder. Wo copy the report. At two o’clock the combatants set-to, 
and throughout the battle Tom’s su^icriority in judgment and distance was 
manifestly evident. Thornhill was much the stronger man, and only fell by 
one knock-down blow during the contest^ except tho last, whidi Tom struck 
him in the neck, too forcibly to be withstood, and Thornhill gave in. The 
conflict was extremely severe, and lasted fifty minutes. The door money 
amounted to upwards of £80, two-thirds of which became Ihe property of 
the winner, and tho remainder to the unsuccessftil combatant.” Faulkner 
was one of those lucky men who closed a career of exceptional length with 
the garland of victory on his grey head. Tom was living in 1798. 
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BILL DAET8 (CHAMPION)-1764-1771. 


Akoso the boxers of his day, Bill Darts, the dyer, held a hig^ reputation 
for steady oourage and hard hitting, and by no means a oontemptible amount 
of science. One of the most remarkable o( his battles was with Tom 
Juchau,* at Guildford, Surrey, in May, 1766. It was a famous fight for 
forty minutes, when Juchau was beaten out of time The stakes were 
1,000 guineas. 

Dogget, the West Country Bargeman, had secured so high a name among 
the ** twoads*’ that an invite was given 'to Bill Darts to oome down to Marl* 
borough to be thrashed. With tho first part of tho invitation Bill complied ; 
the second he not only declined, but, jfer contra, gave Mr. Dogget such a 
tlirashing, that he carried off the honours of the day and the irate country- 
man’s 100 guineas staked upon the event. 

Swansey, the butcher, found friends to back him for 60 guineas, and he 
and Darts met, Oct. 13, 1767, on Epping Forest. The butcher was soon 
knocked down and thoroughly cut up. 

Bill Darts now invited all comers for the championship, which he had held 
for five years, when Lyons, f a watr;rman of Kingston-upon-Thames, disputed 
his title. They met, and Darts, for the first time, was defeated in forty-five 
minutes, on the 27th of June, 1769. 

BiU Darts next entered tho lists with a competitor of formidable name — 


• **Tom Jaohaa, the paviour,'* once bid Cur to eeiie the ohampionihip— on Jane SOth, 
1764. His name in pogifistdo circles was “ Disher } " how derived, we might in vain inquire. 
His first fight of importance was with Charles Cohant (or Ooant), a batemer, who hid fought 
several severely-oontoited battles. Cohant, being the best known man, was the favourite, 
and the eontemporaiy account says, ** Daring the first twenty-five minutes * Disher* was 
scarcely able to give him a single blow, but was knocked down several times. At thirty-five 
minutes odds were eo high that money was offered at any rate. At this time Disher (Tom 
Juchau) changed his mode of fighting, and giving Cohant a most tremendous blow, by which 
he fell; the oade immediately ohangra in his favour. After this they fought but four rounds, 
when Disher, having pl^ed in several dreadfhl blows, Cohant yielded, acknowledging him- 
eelf to be vanquished. The fight lasted forty-seven minutes." There is a Spartan brevity, 
on heroic simplioity. and a simple trust in the reports of these olden fights, which is truly 

** refreshing *' {we believe that is the tabernacle phrase) in those days of prose-shoivering and 
pendfiage. 

The next report is equally commendable fbr its brevity. ** On August the 27th (1766), 
MiUsom, who had defeated the two Hegge (see sufr), fought a battle with Thomac Juohaa, 
the paviour, at Colney, near 8t. Albaiiu, m which he failed to eqjoy hie usual trinwh, 
Juchau proviqg his oonqueror." After half a' page of undated rigmarole, headed " lom 
Juohaa, IHeroe IbnMi says, vol. i., p. 74, ** The paviour was now considered a first-rate man, 
and eoonmsddhed himself against acme w the most distinguished pugilists," Weoannotfind 
that he ever fought again. 

t Lyons (ehaiMon, 1769) has no mention of his exploits, exc^ his conqnest of the herose 
Bin Diuti, Joaa 1769, fw the ohampioiiahip. For twenty-nve minutee Darts had it all 
his own way, and tan to one was laid upon him, when Lyons recovered second wind, and in 
Ibrty-five minixtas wrested the ohampionship from him. The battle took piece at Kingston - 
upoo-Thames. No other notable fight is omited to Lyons. 
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Death (Stephen Oliyer). Oliw was oertainly '‘stale/’ as he had been one 
of Broughton's ikTourite pupils. (See Diath.) It was a wdl*oontested 
fight, OliTer proTing extremely game and ddlful; but the superior strength 
and weight of Darts’ hits oTeroame the darts of Death, and the namesidLe of 
the universal conqueror fell before Bill’s victorious arm. This battle was 
fought at Putney, on a stage, March 25th, 1770. “ Boziana” has not given 
a single date to any of Darts’ fights; accordingly, “Fights for the Cham- 
pionship,” 1855, informs its readers that, “the dates of these battles,” os 
well as those of George Meggs, Millsom, etc., “ are not recorded 1” 

On the 18th of May, 1771, during Epsom races, Bill Darts fought Peter 
Corcoran, on Irish bruiser of vast pretensions, about whom Pierce Egan has 
indited his usual amount of rhodomontade, which we shall oorrect under his 
name. The match was made for £ 100 aside, by the notorious black-leg and 
bully, Captain O’Kolly, the lucky owner of Eclipse, who, “before the fight 
gave Bill Darts 100 guineas to play erota,*** The rest of this neforious 
swindle we will give, according to our plan, under the notice of the so-called 
victor Corcoran. Bill had now sold his reputation, and was a lost man; 
his seducer, the greater scoundrel, fared, like woman’s seducer, none the 
worse 

** Through tattered clothes small vices do appear— 

Robes and furred gowns hide aU." 

Perhaps one of the funniest pieces of historical perversion on record is 
Pierce Egan’s account (without a date) of this scandalous affair. It would 
*be injustice to mutilate it. “ The famous Bill Darts now mounted the stage 
with Corcoran for £200, to give additional sport to Epsom races. The set-to 
oommenced with cautious sparring on the part of Darts, who soon discovered 
that he could not win (I), end in a riiort time gave in. A singular report 
crept into circulation, accounting for Darts losing the battle, that Colonel 
O'Eelly (one of the most celebrated sportsmen on the turf) backed his ooun* 
tryman to a large amount; but to make bis bets dead sure, on the night 
previous to the fight, ho presented Darts with £100 not to win the battle, 
but positively to lose it. Surely no thoroughbred sportsman could commit 
so barefaced a robbery 1” This is rather modest, considering the Colonel’s 
character ; what follows, however, distances it by lengths. “ And upon the 
best infoimalion, we are assured that Darts in his prime was never half man 
enou^ for Peter Corcoran I” The notes of admiration are Pierce’s: we 
have mnitted his emphasised italics and small capitals. The reader may 
form his own conclusion by reading Corcoran’s actual battles. 

• Pailtf Advfrtm, May 17i 1771. oni) Mmthljf ItaffiaUr for May of llio tame jeer. 
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Darts appears sereral times as a second dnxing 1771 and the following 
years; notedly in a fight between Sam Fetersi of Birmingham, and Bossemns 
Gregory, an Irishman, in which Darts seconded the Hibernian, but behsTod 
BO nnfaiiiy to saye his man that Peters refiised to fight on. The result will 
be found under Fbtxbs. 


PETER CORCORAN 

Wm may as well here despatch Peter Corcoran, to whom Pierce Egan has 
devoted several pages of fabrication in honour of ould Ireland.” First he 
thrashed all the potato diggers in tlic vicinity of his father’s mud edifice ; 
then he, and perhaps another, beat an English butcher who refhsed to let 
him and a friend have a shoulder of mutton at their own price: Pierce 
almost hints they hod no money. It seems that Paddy not only thrariied 
the butcher ” Master Steel” in a few minutes, but ” shortly afterwards enjoyed 
his mutton (is the reader or the mutton roasted ?} with as keen an appetite as 
if nothing had happened (which we suppose was the case), and next day 
pursued his journey to London.”* At Portsmouth, after a trip to sea, he 
performed a number of feats of strength; one among them was ^'heating a 
whohprea yany, and breaking the lieutenant’s sword over his head.” Here’s 
a scene for a new ” Black-eyed Susan.” The promotion of Billy Taylor’s, 
sweetheart did not, however, fall to the lot of Peter, and ” on leaving the 
navy, he came to London,” etc. 

The first authenticated notice of his name we find under the date of, 

”Sept. 4th (1769). A boxing match was decided between Turner, a 
pugilist who had beaten Bill Stevens, and Peter Corcoran, an Irishman, for 
£20 aside, which was won ly th$ fornwr.^^ The battle took place in Hyde 
Park, and is o 9 iTeotly given in Fistiana,” though without a date. Now 
let us tom to *<Boxiana,” p. 59, vol. i. Peter beat one Turner, who 
fought him for £20, and although the latter had beaten the Nailer, yet, in 
the hands of Corcoran, he was soon disposed of.” Three others, ”good 
men,” Dalton and Davis and ” Smiler, the bricklayer,” were also, according 
to the same veracious chronicler, ” beaten dreadfully.” These explmts bring 
us to Corcoran’s two crosses” and his final thrashing. That with Bill 
Darts we have said enough about Of this we read in a oontemporaxy print 


* ** Bosiana," rol. i., p. 83. 
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— After % little iparriug, Go/conm garo DarU a blow on ttie tide of the 
headi which drove him against the rail of the stage, t'hen he immediately 
gave in. It was said chat Darts had played booty, and &>ne of the sporting 
men would afterwards back him ; thus by one dirty action Darts lost all the 
fame ho had been for so many years acquiring.” This reflection has a peon* 
liar moral squint, as we have already said. What about the Colonel who 
bought the poor follow ? 

Whether his next battle with Fetors was a victory we will just leave to 
the reader of the report. ” The long expected match between Sam Peters 
and Fetor Corcoran took place at Waltham Abbey, Essex, in June, 1774. 
At setting-to the bets were throe to one in favour of Peters (this, we should 
say, was a good thing), who, though he maintained the superiority, gave in 
without any apparent cause at the expiry of fifteen minutes, greatly to the 
disappointment of the sporting ones.” We should think so. Here is the 
account from ” Boxiona,” p. 86, ” Sam Peters was the best man, according 
to Corcoran’s account, that ever set-to with him. It was a complete ham- 
mering fight (!), and at the expiration of ten minutes Peters declared he was 
satisfied, and Corcoran’s body for several days afterwards was entirely black, 
the bruises being extremely severe.” Heavy work on both sides for ten 
minutes. The fastest modems cannot go this pace. The account of Corcoran’s 
battle with Harry Sellers, October 16th, 1776, will be found under Hasar 
Skllebs. As Peter was thrashed, it was of course ” a sell,” though it looks 
like a victory on its merits, ind ” Boxiona” ” points a moral,” which is 
applicable to this as to all othei cases of betrayal of backers by pugilists, who 
should never forget— 

** 'Tis not in mortals to command snooesi, * 

but **do more, deserve it,” is very good — if the case warranted it. 

The favourable notice in ” Pancratia,” whence Pierce drew the staple he 
has spun out so absurdly, thus spooks of Corcoran : ” Peter, as a pugUist of his 
period, stands first rank as a fair fighter; being generally engaged with 
powerful pugilists, he was un/ertunate in the events of his contests, and indeed 
ho had little reason to triumph when victorious, for as he never shifted 
or fell, unless accidentally, without a blow, he seldom escaped a severe 
drubbing.” These are the words of truth and soberness, and place Corcoran’s 
courage and game on a fair footing, despite the extravagant eulogies of his 
compatriot. Perhaps, however, Mr. Yincent Dowling, in his **Fistiana,” 
has exercised the wisest discretion ; finding the accounts too discrepant for 
reconciling, he has left the name of Corcoran out of the letter C altogether. 
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H4EBT SELLEBS (CHAMPION)— 1776-1786. 

Habbt SsiLVRS, a west country boxor of doBerred proyinelal reputationi 
was diosen by some friends as a likely young fellow to reduce the bragga- 
docia of Corcoran, whoso challenges were of the ‘true Hibernian cut of some 
hedge-schoolmaster transplanted to the Sovon Dials. The match was mado 
for 100 guineas **and a bet of £500 or £600 on the event,” — we do not 
profess to know what the l 43 t phroso means — and the combatants met at the 
Crown Inn, Staines, October 10, 1776. The attendance appears to have been 
remarkably good. Corcoran, with ike gift of Oie gab,” was the landlord of 
the Blakcney’s Head, St. Giles’s, and was a sort of ” Stunning Joe Banks” 
of Ids day : what he was good for as a pugilist we cannot say. ** At the first 
onset,” says the report, ” Corcoran gave his antagonist a violent blow, which 
threw him to the farthest end of the stage, and the odds increased from three 
to four to one in Peter’s fhvour. Sellers now fought very shy for about eighteen 
minutes, in order to wind his antagonist, which having accomplished, he 
advanced boldly and beat him by straight-forward hitting in ten minutes.” 
Did any one ever read a more ” plain unvarnished tale” of how* a natural 
fighter and good boxer beat a bounceable publican? What need of the 
farrago we find at pages 86, 67, 88, vol. i. of ” Boxiana,” to explain that 
which needs no explanation? Corcoran was thrashed, and, we believe, 
couldn’t help it. Fierce tells us a story of his house in St. Giles’s flowing 
with ” all sorts of spirits, plenty of new pots, etc., inside and outside painted, 
and got up in superior style to what it was ever witnessed before,” etc. 
Moreover — and here is the detail that clinches it — ” Peter was playing 
skittlcB next morning with all the activity and cheerfulness of a man who 
had never been engaged in pugilism.” 

As Pierce about this period was a Dublin ” gossoon,” he must have had an 
exact knowledge of the decorations, interior and exterior, of Peter’s hostelrie, 
and a reliable tradition of his morning’s amusements. For ourselves, a 
much more careM search than that of the inventor of ” Boxiana” (who 
made none, by the way), fails to tell us more than we have hereinbefore set 
down. 

On tho 4th of June, 1777, at Ascot Heath races, Joe Hood,* a hardy and 
sucvcssrui boxer, fought Harry Sellen for 50 guineas aside. Joe fought with 
great courage and skill, but the science and activity of Sellers secured the 

• Joo Hood, 8«e post, p. 53. 
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▼ietoiy. Hood foaght Sdlera again, four woeka aftarwarda (Juna 2), and 
waa again beaten. 

In June, 1778, Harry Sellera met the onee fonnidaUe diampioB, Bill 
Sterena, the Nailer. It was a one*aided affieur. Stevena, atill oourageona, 
could not atand agoinat the rapidity, akill, and fre^eaa of Hury, and waa 
defeated. The atake waa but £25, whioh ahowa how the mighty Stevena 
had fallen. 

The Crown, at Slough, a favourite rendeavoua of the awell patrons of 
pugilism, was the scene, on the 25th of September, 1780, of a boxing match 
between Hairy Sellers and Duggan Feams, an Iridi boatswain (called Jack 
Feams in ** Boxiana”). The accounts read very like a cross, though we can 
hardly say that there is clear evidence. ** The battle lasted on$ minuU and a 
half, when victory was declared in favour of Duggan.” We are not told 
how the event waa brought about, but the reporter adds his own opinion ; 
”tho amateurs were swindled to a large amount,” and certainly very 
clumsily. 

On the 7th of June (1785), we find that Harry Sellera contested a battle 
with William Harvey, an Irishman, in the Ass Field, near Holywdl Mounts 
Grays Inn Boad, ”in which, notwithstanding he exerted himself to the 
utmost, he was conquered by dint of the Irishman’s strength in twenty 
minutes.” The reader will observe the date is the 7th of June. This may 
give him auffleient insight to value accordingly the story of ” St. Patrick’s 
evening” (17th March), the ” insult to Mr. Harvey’s diamrock in his hat,” 
the ”l6g of mutton and trimmings,” ofiered by Sellera to be let off a 
thrashing, ond the wretched rubbirii in ”Boxiana,” pp. 88, 89, ”for the 
greater glory of ould Ireland.” The red hot ire of Mr. Harvey remained 
to cool from March 17th to the 7th of the following June, if there be any 
truth in the periodical contemporary press. 

The appearance of Humphries, Big Ben (Brain), and the rise of the great 
Tom Johnson, seem to have quite extinguidied the minor pugiliatic stars, and 
so occupied the whole attention of the patrons and historianB of the ring, that 
Sellers disappears from the scene. In ” Pancratia,” p. 63, we read, ” It has 
been reported that Sellers actually died with grief, on account of his friends 
refosing to match him with the celebrated pugilist Tom Johnson when first 
he rose into fame.” This proves, at any rate, that Sdlers was what the 
west oountrymen call ”a good woolled one:” there was no defleienoy in 
breed, whatever there might be in his probity or Judgment 
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STEPHEN OLIVEB (NICKNAMED DEATH). 
1770-1788. 

Of Stephen Oliver, whose singular sobriquet, ‘‘Death,’* had a less 
terrible derivation than it might suggest, we have but scant contemporary 
notices, yet these have been ne^ected, and “ Boziana” dismisses him with 
an incidental mention in the notice under Dabtb (see p. 46, anU\ and four 
lines in reference to his battle with Small. Oliver seems, by general consent 
of the best judges, to have been a remarkably skilM, steady, and formidable 
boxer. The deadly paleness of his visage during his pugilistic contests pro- 
cured him the nickname of “ Death.” Oliver, as one of Broughton’s pupils, 
stood high on the list of his favourites. The veteran often commended him 
as the best teacher and exponent of his system. “ He was a well made man, 
and light (as they reckoned it then), never exceeding twelve stone ; he did 
not possess great strength, but this he fhlly compensated by his astoniriiing 
agility. Oliver fought more battles than any man in England, and though 
frequently overmatched, often conquered against odds. But his qparring,” 
adds the author of “ Historical Sketches,’** ” notwithstanding it was thought 
excellent some years back, is now equalled by any pupil of Mendoaa and 
Humphiiea. This indisputably shows we modems have improved in scienoe.” 

Wo pass over a long interval of Stephen Oliver’s performances to come 
to his great fight with Bill Darts, March 26, 1770, wherein he was defeated 
by youth, length, weight, and strength. 

Six years afterwards, July 3rd, 1776, Death fought a diort battle at 
Barnet for £20 with a butcher of the name of William Small, a name by no 
moans corresponding with his bulk. A diurnal print tried a small piece of 
wit in the form of what it called ‘‘ an epigram.” Here it is— 

** Ah I foolidi wiffht, irhv itrive to oonqaer Death P 
When he, thoa Imow’it, can stop thy vital breath } 

That raihleai tyrant mlet the hvei of all, 

And vanquiihee the Groat, ae well ae Small.” 

The renowned Tom Johnson, of whom anon, had already beaten severaq 
commoners, and especially Jarvis, “ the fighting carman.” Stephen accepted 
his general challenge, and, though stale and old, made a creditable fight, at 
Blackheath, in 1784. (See Johvsov, j^stf.) Though Jaok Towers (brother 
of William, the bricklayer) is called the “conqueror of the oriebrated 
Death,” we oaanotfind (he record of his victory. 

o ’^HistorioslBketohssaiidBMoUMtioiisof Pogilism.*' Ivd. LondoD, 1808. 
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Oliver still lingered on the stage till 1788, in which year, on April 17th, 
** he fought one Elisha Crabbe,* a Jew, on th§ twf, at Blaekheath.” It was 
observed in the conrse of the contest that Death had the lead in fair boxing^ 
but that Crabbe got the best in closing, when he was generally saecessftil in 
flinging his adversary so as to pitch him on his head. Although Grabbe hod 
received many ^arp blows, they did not impair his strength, but Death was 
wounded badly in the face by a fbll, and had a severe gash over his right 
eyebrow. This obstructed his sight, and very much contributed to lose him 
tho battle. At the end of thirty-flve minutes Crabbe succoedod in giving 
Death a knock-down blow, and the Jew was declared the conqueror. 
(*' Pancratia,” p. 78.) The Prince of Wales (afterwards George lY.), 
Colonel Hanger (Lord Coleraine), and the leading patrons of the ring, were 
present on this occasion. A bye battle between Doylo, a well known pugi- 
list, and a sawyer from Deptford, which followed, ended in the anonymous 
sawyer beating the professionol in twenty minutes. 


SAM PETERS, OF BIRMINGHAM— 1771-1774. 

Sax Peters, of Birmingham, is one of tho second rates demanding notice 
previous to closing this ckapltT. After many victories in Warwickshire and 
tho midland counties, Sam made his w*ay to tho metropolis, and was backed 
for £20 against Trainer, a stalwart Irish chairman. They met at Epping 
Forest, Juno 7, 1771, but Sam was so overmatched that, after a clever flght 
of thirty-soven minutes, he fell before the heavier metol of his antagonist 
Tho next month, on tho 13ih of July, Sam entered the ring at Fair Mead 
Bottom, near Epping, with llosscmus Gregory, another Hibernian pugilist. 
Bill Darts seconded Grcgoiy, and Peters gave in on the ground of Daita 
intcricring unfairly in favour of his man. Another match was accordingly 


« Eli^a Cmbbo, thoagh a profossor of tome notoriety, does not take mneh rank by thir 
coiraaeat over a boxer of iipwiu^ of fifty years of i^. His next fight was with Bob Watson, 
of Bristol. June 0. 1788 (<«ec Appendix to Period ll., in the memoir of Watson), wherein 
he was ^aton. but not diogmced. Ilia last fight was with Tom Tyne (see Tynb), wherein 
lie was also defeated, lillisha, who was in height 6 feet 6 inches, was a man of great 
muMular j^rr. For many years he filled the responsible position of a pMe offloer at the 
Mansion ilouse of the City of London. Be resigned this and became a licensed fietnaller 
in Dnke's Place. He was a cinl, obliging man, and always sn object of popnlsr attnetioB 
among the people of hie own persuasion. He died suddenly on board the Gravesend psdeet, 
June 9, im, on his rcUim to London, ond was buried with Jewish tokens of respect. 
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mad^ and oama off in iha Biding School nt tho Three Hate, Uington.* 
Here Hester Gregory found he had better not haye ** bitten his thumb" at 
Sandy for he got a most undeniable thrashing in half an hour. 8am Peters’ 
** sell*’ with Ooroonny in 1774, has been already oommented on. From this 
time he ceased to find backers. 


JOE HOOD— 1773-1780. 

Job HooBy a weaver, fought some good battles between 1773 and 1780. 
His first important contest was with the noted Jem Parrot, on the 9th of 
November, 1773, in White Conduit Fields, Islington, for a stake of 20 
guineas. Eossemus Gro^ry (see Sax Pktbbs, of Birmingham, ante) seconded 
Poirot, and Sam Peters attended upon Joe Hood. The fight was obstinately 
contested for thirty-five minutes, when a dispute arose between the seconds 
OB to a foul blow. Bossy Gregory would not allow his man to fight longer, 
and Parrot left the ground, refusing to return. The battle, upon a reference, 
was awarded to Hood. 

On the Slst of March, 1775, Joe Hood met and conquered Dennis Kelly- 
horn, ** a famous Irish bruiser." The battle was for 60 guineas, and took 
place at Chingford Hatch, Essex. 

Macdonald, a sawyer, of great strength and stature, issued a challenge to 
Joe for £ 10. The set-to is described by the reporter as " furious on the part 
of Macdonald." Joe fought on the defensive for half an hour, when the rush 
of Macdonald having slackened, Joe completely turned the tables, and milled 
the sawyer all over the ring. Macdonald fought obstinately: "he was 
beaten so dreadfully before he gave in, tnat Dotn eyes were closed, and it was 
found that his jaw was broken." 

Joe’s next battle with the champion, Harry Sellers, June 4, 1777, ended 
in a defeat, though "Hood displayed astonishing judgment and bottom." 
rhis important battle is not mentioned in " Boxiana" (Job Hood, p. 81), nor 

• Hw followinff thowt tliat polios interSnsnoo wm ooossional, s?sn in thsoo early timoi. 

** May 11, 1778. a bori^ miioh took place at the Biding School, Three Hate, luington, 
between John Peaioe and John White, both Aoemakere, for £ 10 a-eide. At the com- 
mencement of the oombat White eeemed to hare eomewbat the Sdrantege, but Pearce 
baring recovered hie wind, and given White eeveral e&vere falls, was on the point of winning, 
when the high oonetable and hie attendants mounto4 t^e etsge, and put as end to the 
eontest.**— Deify Advertimt May 18th. 
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in ** liitunA,” under Hood (p. 58» edit 1664) ; nor does Hood’s second 
defeat (July 2, 1774) appear under bis name in either authority. 

A noted Birmingham pugilist (the ^^Sbrdware Tillage*’ has always been 
renowned for boxers) hight Joe Higgins, ** who had fought fifteen battles, in 
all of which he had been the conqueror,”* challenged Hood. He had mia- 
caloulated his shill. They met July 26, 1778, when Hood gave him so seTere 
a beating as, says the authority just quoted, ** taught him the proper respect 
due to a sdentiflo pugilist.” 

The tide of battle now turned against Hood. On the 8th of September, 
1778, after a seTere attack of illness, Joe met *‘ihe Bristcd Boy,” Peter Bath, 
at Maidenhead races, for £60 a-side. ^*The bets were two to one in Joe’s 
farour, notwithstanding his indifierent health.” Joe soon ” found himself 
entirely unable to cope with his opponent, and gaye in after fighting twenty 
minutes, when Bathf was hailed the conqueror.” 

On the 4th of September, 1779, Hood was again unsuooessftil in a pitched 
battle in Smithfield with TTilliam Day, an actiye and game pugilist. This 
seems to hare been Joe’s last appearance as a prinoipal, his constitution 
being impaired. 

« **FaiiorEtia;* p.68. 

t Bath's name appeara aa Booth in ** Fiitiana/' under Hood, but hia battles are omitted 
in their alphabetiou place. The most important were beat William Allen, 40 min., 
Barnet, Ana. SO, 1770 ; beat Joe Hood, £60, SO min., Maidenhead, Sqpt. 8, 1778. 
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TOM JOHNSON (THOMAS JAOKLING). CHAMPION 
OF ENGLAND— 1788-1791. 

Tox JoHVSOVi whole teal name was Jackling, was a natave of Deihy, 
although a general claim of Yorkshire extraction has been made for him^ and 
**Boziana” so states it; followed, of course, by Fights for the Champion- 
diip,’’ London, 1866. However, as he signs himself ** Thomas Jackling, of 
Derby," in a printed letter, the point is not worth disputing. He surely 
could himself have no motive for such a misrepresentation. 

Johnson, for we shall retain his popular name, was certainly a hero among 
heroes; and if Tom was inferior to Broughton in science, he came certainly 
nearest of any man that had hitherto appeared to that phcenix of pugilistio 
skill. Nature had endowed him with unusual strength of body, and he was 
universally admitted to possess a careful and precise style of hitting. His 
courage was of the highest order, and he possessed a constitutional coolness 
of disposition and temper. Johnson was bom in 1760, the very year that 
Jack Slack defeated his prototype, the diampion Broughton, and at an early 
age repaired to London, where he followed the laborious occupation of a corn- 
porter, on a wharf near Old Swan Stairs. His surprising strength was paralleled 
by his kindness of heart ; and while in this employment an anecdote is 
recorded of him which deserves preservation. Johnson’s fellow porter was 
taken ill, and being burdened with a wife and a numerous family, dependent 
on his labour for support, they were likely to be reduced to want, had not 
Johnson immediately undertaken (unknown to them) to do his fbllow porter’s 
work, as well as his own. The warehouses where the com was deposited 
were situated at some distance from the wharf, at the end of a court, denomi- 
nated, from its ste^ness, Labour-in-vain Court," and to which place Tom 
canied every journey two sacks of com instead of one, and gave the money 
to his family, till his fellow porter was able to return to his work. We 
would recommend this anecdote for extract in the next number of the 
"Bvangelioal ICagaaine s" it can be much better authenticated than most of 
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thft *Uofie-notliiiig’* beneyolencoi of thoir portndt-lomg ^^labomen in the 
vineyard.’* 

As we prefer truth unadorned to clumsy rhetoric we hare here merely 
paraphrased what we find in contemporaries, and, where advisable, resorted to 
acknowledged quotations. After be (Johnson) had assumed the profession 
of the gymnasium (somewhat pedontio this, but the writer as he goes on 
becomes more natural), he soon proved the most effective among the whole 
race of modem athletm. His strength, science, and astoniidimg bottom gave 
him rank superior to all his contemporaries, but his greatest ezoellence was 
his surprising coolness and judgment. It may appear somewhat ridiculous 
to the inoonsiderato, and those prejudiced against the art, to attempt pane- 
gyric upon the mental gifts of a pugilist, but where such a merit did or does 
exist, it is a duty incumbent on those who are just and impartial to record it. 
The natural powers of Johnson’s mind, although not developed by the care of 
what the schoolmaster calls fostering education, were remarkably extensive 
and capable of the accomplishment of great difficulties. Unlike many pugi- 
lists, who seldom form any rules for thoir guidance in emergeacies until they 
find themselves on the stage, he invariably, long before, determined on a 
system of conduct adapted to his own advantage, and calculated to defeat the 
stylo of his adversary. To effect this, he calmly balanced the respective 
abilities of his opponents, their tempers, power, and mode of attack, and par- 
ticularly noted the constitution and disposition of his opponent. His grand 
principle in fighting was never unnecessarily to expose himself to danger, 
nor hazard anything which could be obtained with certainty by waiting. By 
acting on this plan, he frequently at the conclusion of a battle, was nearly in 
as good condition as at its commencement; for though confident when first 
setting-to of on easy conquest, his prudence led him to protract an engage- 
ment, which perhaps he could not speedily terminate, unless by endangering 
himself. He usuallv. therefore, acted on the defensive, and never made a 
blow but when confident of getting home, if his opponent was cool, he was 
cooler ; if warm and precipitate, he endeavoured to make him still more so, 
by using every justifiable measure to disappoint and baffle him ; but he never 
took advantage of his man by unfair manosuvros.”* This description, despite 
a certain stiffaess of the old school, is written by a master, and an appreciator 
of the art. 

A few casual tums-up had shown the bent of Johnson’s natural genius for 
fibtio fame ; and at 23 years of age, in June, 1783, he met a carman of the 

* Life of Johnsoii in **Hifltorioal BecoUeotioss of Bosiof* eto.” StOm 1804; oopied in 

••Pancr»ti».”(181l),pp.65,60. ^ ^ ' 
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name cf Jarvia i& Look’a Fiddly Walworth. The dull of Johmon, a mp- 
posed novice opposed to a practised boxer, astonished the spectators. Jarvis 
was severely thrashed, and Tom*a &me spread abroad. 

A desperate xonghi known as ^^the Croydon Drover,*’ next challenged 
Johnson, and they fonght on Kennington Common, in Mardi, 1784. The 
Drover was completely polidied off in twenty-seven minutes. 

Stephen Oliver (Death), though a decided ** ould ’un,” would not believe in 
Johnson’s vast superiority until he tried him, on Blackheath, in June, 1784, 
when he had ocular demonstration by being beaten blind in thirty-five minutes. 

Johnson now seems to have reposed on his laurels without a competitor 
till 1786. On the 11th of January in that year. Bill Love,* a butcher, 
fancied Tom for 50 guineas a-side. Johnson disposed of Bill Love’s preten- 
sions in a few minutes. 

Jack Towers, ” the celebrated conqueror of Death,” says the reporter, 
though we have not met with the record, met Johnson (for a stake not 
stated), at Barnet, in February, 1766, and was soundly beaten without a 
chance of retrieving his fame. 

About this period, 1786, Humphries, Martin, the Bath butcher, and Men- 
doaa appeared. These celebrated men will be found duly chronicled ”in 
their right place.” 

Fry, a big, heavy, and powerful man, next challenged Johnson fi>r 50 
guineas, and they fought at Kingston, in June, 1786, but in less than half 
an hour Fry got so much broiled as to bo very glad to put an end to the con- 
test ; and Tom walked off the ground almost without a scratch. 

Johnson, about this period (1787) boat every one that was opposed to him, 
and the sporting world was almost nonplussed to find a man who might stand 
something like a chance with him. As the metropolis could produce no such 
character, Bristol was searched (the parBley^hed of pugilists), when Bill 
Warrf was selected os an article that could be depended upon. He wan 


^ As eren sa opponent of eo good s boxer, Love's name deserves a line or two. On 
•Tannarv 14, 1788, oner the fights of Johnson and Ryan and Mendoza and Humphries had 
[maght back to pugilism the highest patronage. Bill I^ve and Denis Ketdher, an Irish 
nraer, fought for SO guineas. Love was seconded by W. Savage, and Ketohor bj his brother. 
** There were not less than 10,000 spoctatora of this fight, who were highly surprised and 
gratified by the dexteri^ of Ketchor. In rise and strongtli Love was superior, but in forty- 
five minutes he was obliged to yield the laurel to the superior adroitness cf his opponent." 
(“ Pancratia,” p. 77.) Jjove's next appeal anoe was more snoceisful. On January 22, only 
mght days am his defeat by Ketoher, Love fonght George Ring (generally misprintea 
King), &e Bath baker, a well-known purist, whose defeat of Edwards, on his first arrival 
in Londtm, had made him mnoh talked abont. Lova beat him oleverly in tirirtyievatt 
m “the Hay Fields, Bloomsbui^.” 

t Bill Ward in “ B^Uaotions” and in “ Pancratia.” His name is correctly given 

In “Pistiana.” Warr boat Wood (Captain Robinson's coachman) at Kavestook, Essex, 
'^^™her 81, 1788; was twice beaten by Mendoza (see Mkndoza); beat Stanyard, “a 
pugilist of celebrity firom Birmingham,” for lUO guineas, in ten rounds, Uiirleen inlnntes, at 
ftJnlirook, October JO. » f . a 
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tha *4o8o-iiothiDg*’ benevolencot of their portrait-loTing ^'kbouren ia the 
Tinejard.” 

As we prefer truth unadorned to olninsy rhetoric we have here merely 
paraphrased what wo find in contemporaries, and, where advisable, resorted to 
acknowledged quotations. After he (Johnson) had assumed the profession 
of the gymnasium (somewhat pedantio this, but the writer as he goes on 
becomes more natural), he soon proved the most effective among the whole 
race of modem athlotm. His strength, science, and astonishing bottom gave 
him rank superior to all his contemporaries, but his greatest ezcellenoe was 
his surprising coolness and judgment. It may appear somewhat ridiculous 
to the inconsiderate, and those prejudiced against the art, to attempt pane- 
gyric upon the mental gifts of a pugilist, but where such a merit did or does 
exist, it ia a duty incumbent on those who are just and impartial to record it. 
The natural powers of Johnson’s mind, although not developed by the care of 
what the schoolmaster calls fostering education, were remarkably extensive 
and capable of the accomplishment of groat difficulties. Unlike many pugi- 
lists, who seldom form any rules for their guidance in emergencies until they 
find themselves on the stage, he invariably, long before, determined on a 
system of conduct adapted to his own advantage, and calculated to defeat the 
stylo of his adversary. To effect this, he calmly balanced the respective 
abilities of his opponents, their tempers, power, and mode of attack, and par- 
ticularly noted the constitution and disposition of his opponent. His grand 
principle in fighting was never unnecessarily to expose himself to danger, 
nor hazard anything which could be obtained with certainty by waiting. By 
acting on this plan, ho frequently at the conclusion of a battle, was nearly in 
os good condition as at its commencement ; for though confident when first 
setting-to of an easy conquest, his prudence led him to protract an engage- 
ment, which perhaps he could not speedily terminate, unless by endangering 
himself. He usuullv. therefore, acted on the defensive, and never made a 
blow but when confident of getting home, if his opponent was cool, he was 
cooler ; if worm and precipitate, he endeavoured to make him still more so, 
by using every justifiable measure to disappoint and boffie him ; but he never 
took advantage of his man by unfair manceuvres.”* This description, despite 
a certain stiffness of the old school, is written by a master, and an apprcciator 
of tlie art. 

A few casual tums-up had shown the bent of Johnson’s natural genius for 
fistic fame ; and at 23 years of age, in June, 1783, he met a carman of the 

• Life of Johnson in ** Historical BecoUections of Boxing, etc.** 6vo., 1604; oopisd la 

“ PanwaUa.” (18X1), pp. 65, 66. 
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name of 7arvii in Lock’e Fidda, 'WalworOi. The ekill of Johneon, a inp- 
poaed novioe oppoaed to a practiaed bozoTi aatonuhed the apeotatora. Jarvis 
was aeeeidy throahed^ and Tom'a fhme apread abroad. 

A deaperato rough, known as the Croydon Drover,” next challenged 
Johnaon, and they fought on Konnington Common, in March, 1784. The 
Drover waa completely polished off in twenty-aeven minutes. 

Stephen Oliver (Death), though a decided ** ould ’un,” would not believe in 
Johnson’s vast superiority until he tried him, on Blackheath, in June, 1784, 
when he had ocular demonstration by being beaten blind in thirty-five minutes. 

Johnson now seems to have reposed on his laurels without a competitor 
till 1786. On the 11th of January in that year, Bill Love,* a butcher, 
fancied Tom for 50 guineas a-sidc. Johnson disposed of Bill Love’s preten- 
sions in a few minutes. 

Jack Towers, *'the celebrated conqueror of Death,” says the reporter, 
though we have not met with the record, met Johnson (for a stake not 
stated), at Barnet, in Pobruary, 1786, and was soundly beaten without a 
chance of retrieving his fame. 

About this period, 1786, Humphries, Moi'tin, the Bath butcher, and Men- 
doaa appeared. These celebrated men will be found duly chronicled ”in 
their right place.” 

Pry, a big, heavy, and powerful man, next challenged Johnson for 60 
guineas, and they fought at Kingston, in June, 1786, but in less than half 
an hour Pry got so much broiled as to be very glad to put an end to the con- 
test ; and Tom walked off the ground almost without a scratch. 

Johnson, about this period (1787) boat every one that was opposed to him, 
and the sporting world was almost nonplussed to find a man who might stand 
something like a chance with him. As the metropolis could produce no such 
character, Bristol was searched (the paraley^bed of pugilists), when BDl 
Warrf was selected os an article that could be depended upon. He 

* As even an opponent of so good a boxei^ Love's name desorves a line or two. On 
•Tonnarv 14, 1788, amr the fif^hts of Johnaon and Ryan and Mendoza and Humphries had 
hmufirht back to pugilism the highest patronage, Bill Love and Denis Ketoher, an Irish 
boxer, fought for 20 guineas. Love was seconded bv W. Savage, and Ketoher by his brother. 
“There were not loss tlian 10,000 upoctators of this fight, who were highly snrpnsod and 
gratified by the dexterity of Ketoher. In size and strongtli Love was superior, but in forty-’ 
five minutes he was obliged to yield the laurel to the superior adroitness of his opponent." 
(“ Pancratia," p. 77.) Love’s next appeal anoe was more sureessful. On January 22, only 
eight days after hia defeat by Ketoher, liove fought George Ring (generally misprinted 
King), the Bath baker, a well-known pugilist, whose defeat of Edwards, on his first arrival 
in London, hod made him much talked about. Love beat him cleverly in thirty-seven 
uiiuntes. in *'the Hay Fields, Bloomsbn^." 

t Called Bill Ward in " Beoolleotions^ and in ** Panoiatia." His name is oorreoHy given 
in **Fistiana." Warr beat Wood (Captain Robinson's coachman) at Navestock, Kisex, 
December 81, 17B8; was twice beaten by Mendoza (woe Mkndoza); beat Standard, **a 
pugilist of celebrity from Birmingham," for 100 gnineas, in ten rounds, ihirtceq gianntes, gt 
(\tTnl)rook, October I 7 OJ. 
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backed to fight Johneon for 300 gameaa» on a itago, at Oakinghanii in Berk- 
■hiro, on January 18, 1787. 

In the first round Warr found out he had got a trump to deal with, by 
receiving a doubler from Johnson. He immediately assumed the defensive. 
In fact, it was scarcely worthy of being called a fight, and the amateurs were 
not only disappointed but much displeased. Wair was convinced that he 
could not beat Johnson by standing up to him, and therefore determined to 
try whether he could not tire him out by shifting and falling; accordingly, 
whenever Tom seemed likely to make a blow, Bill Warr was on his knees 
praying for pluck, d la Tass Parker and Nick Ward of more modem days. 
This humbugging lasted for nearly an hour and a half, Johnson’s intentions 
being continually frustrated by Warr’s dropping. At length an ugly hit 
nailed him as he was falling. He insisted on a ''foul!” which not being 
admitted, he instantly bolted, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
seconds to come back and finish the fight. In the words of the report: 
” Warr jumped up from his knees, crying ' foul I ’ and jumped from the stage. 
His second called him several times to return, but he 'mizzled’ clean off.” 
Johnson was now firmly established as the champion ; his fame ran before 
him, and it was some months before any person could be found hardy enough 
to dispute his well-earned title ; at length, a brave Hibernian chief, who, 
like Tom Johnson, had milled all his opponents, came forward, and sooi 
found backers. 

How this came about must be told by an episode. On November 22, 
1787, a severe contest was decided, in Stepney Fields, between W. Savage 
find Doyle. Tom Johnson seconded Savage, and Byon, his countryman 
Doyle. After a sharp battle of forty-five minutes, Doyle was defeated, and 
llyan in some heat challenged Johnson. 

Michael Byan, the Irish champion’s skill and courage stood so high, 
that the odds were six to four before the fight, which took place at Wradis- 
bury, in Buckinghamshire, on December 19, 1787, for 300 guineas a-side. 
The seconds were chosen from the first-rato pugilists, Humphries for Johnson, 
and Dunn for Byon ; and even the bottle holders were of fistic eminence, 
being Tom Tring for the latter, and Mendoza for the former. The spectators 
were numerous. The celebrated Mr. Windham, Sir Bichard Symonds, 
Colonel Hanger, Colonel Hamilton, Mr, Bradyl, General Fitzpatrick, etc., 
were more than spectators on this occasion. 

The contest long hung doubtfril, though, at the commencement, the odds 
were in favour of Byon. What follows is from "Boziona.” "After the 
fight had continued nearly twenty minutes, and at the dose of a most tre* 
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mendouB roundi Byan put in a blow upon Johmon’o temple, which bo oom- 
Xdetely etunned him that his anus fell by his ude, and was following up this 
advantage with another hit, which must have decided the oontefit, when 
Humphries ran in to save Johnson, and caught Byan in his anoDs. Cries of 
*FouII foull’ resounded from all parts, and the friends of Byan instantly 
demanded the money, by observing that, as long as Johnson had not fallen, 
it was perfectly fair on the part of Byan to strike him, and that the latter 
had won the battle. Here a general clamour took place, during which Byan, 
with the warmth peculiar to his country, indignantly told his second, Dunn, 
that he had not done his duty by him as a man, in suffering such conduct to 
take place without resenting it, and, had he not been prevented, he would 
have milled Dunn upon the spot, his rage was so great. Considerable time 
having now elapsed, Johnson was recovered, and challenged Byan to renew 
the combat : the latter, like a man, notwithstanding it was considered there 
was no necessity for so doing, agreed to it, thinking he could beat Johnson. 

**The battle was at length renewed; but it was soon perceived that 
Byan’s strength was exhausted by passion, and he now, in about ten 
minutes, became on easy conquest to Johnson, by giving away the chance. 
Byan’s conduct in the battle was so noble, and his manly courage and science 
BO truly apparent, that the amateurs were still left in doubt to decide accu- 
rately which was the best man” Boxiana,” pp. 94, 95). 

In consequence of this opinion, a second battle was determined upon, and 
fought upon a stage in the Babbit DeU in Cashiobury Park, near Bickmans- 
worth, in Hertfordshire, for 300 guineas a-side, on February 11, 1789. This 
was a contest of great anxiety, and the whole sporting world was there, from 
the Corinthian to the costermonger. 

Johnson, who had for his second, Humphries, and Jackson as his bottle- 
holder, moimted the stage at three o’clock, and were immediately followed 
by Byan, who was seconded by Mr. Bolfe, a baker, and Howlan his bottle- 
holder. The set-to was one of the finest ever witnessed, and much science 
was displayed ; the parries and feints elidtmg general admiration. At length 
Byan put in a severe blow on Johnson’s chest, which fioored him. 

The second round, which continued about two minutes, was terrible beyond 
description— science seemed forgotten — when Byan received a knock-down 
blow. The battle was well sustained on both aides fbr scane time; but 
Byan’s passion getting the better of him, he began to lose ground. ” John- 
son,” says PanoEatia,” p. 83, ” stopped Byan’s blows with the greatest 
dexterity, and, hitting over his guard, cut him under the eyes.” Byan’s 
he^d and eyes made a dreadful appearance. The contest lasted for thirty- 
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three minutei, when Byan gaye in. A hat, ornamented with hlue ribbon^ 
was plucod upon the conqueror’s head; and Johnson gained a oonaiderable 
sum of monoy, as, besides the 300 guineas stakes, and £512 door money, 
eqrially divided between the combatants, Mr. Hollingsworth, a comfactor, 
and a former master of Johnson, settled £20 a year upon him for life, in 
consideration of the money he had won by backing him. 

Brain, better known os Big Ben (see poat\ was now considered the only 
man capable of meeting Johnson, and a match was made for £ 1,000 ; but 
Ben, being taken ill at the appointed time, forfeited the deposit, which 
was £100. 

We now approach one of tho most interesting and remarkable contests in 
the annals of pugilism. The yarious coloured accounts of more modem 
writers cannot be excused of exaggerating the incidents of this fight, yet, as 
our object is rather authenticity than ** sensation,” we shall simply trans- 
cribe tho report from the old Sporting Magazine^ for the month of September, 
1789. 

Birmingham having challenged London to produce its most noted men to 
meet their best pugilists, the matter has been put in train, and the comba- 
tants paired thus: — Isaac Perrms* challenges Tom Johnson, the champion ; 

* It would bo itijustico to omit a short sketch of what our Yankee friends would call so 

tall*' a boxer as Isaac Perrins. His immense stron^h was "yoked with a lamb-like dis- 
position.” In Hirmingham, where ho had long followed his occupation as foreman of a 
large manufactory, he was respected by his em]^oyers, and beloved by the workmen under 
him. }*errins was far from on iJliU^ruto man. In his general conversation he was intelli- 
gent, cheerful, and communicative, and pussessod of a considerable share of discernment, 
which, after he quitted his calling os a coppersmith at Birmingham, and become a publioan 
at Manchester, was of groat sorvioe to him in business. His house was well attended by 
oustomors of a superior class. Isaac, too, had a natural taste for music, and, at one period 
of his life, was the leader of a country choir in psalmody. In company, Perrins was 
facetious, full of anecdote, and never tardy in giving nis song ; and was a strong instance in 
his own person, among manv others which might be cited, if necessary, that it does not 
follow as a matter of course that all pugilists are blackguards I Tho following anecdote 
a work entitlod "The Itinerant,” not only places the good temper and amasing strength of 
Perrins in a conspionous point of view, but exhibits one of the peculiar traits of an erratic 
histrionic genius, whose reckless riot ruined and extinguished nis higher gifts. “ It hap- 
pened that Perrins, the noted pugilist, made one of tho company this evening. He was a 
remarkably strong man, and possessed of peat modesty ana good nature ; the 'last scene 
took such an effect on his imopnation, that he laughed immoderately. Cooke's attention was 
attracted, and taming towards him with his most bitter look, * What do you laugh at. Hr. 
Hwabson, hoy P Why, you great lubber-headed thief, Johnson would have beat two of yon ! 
laiwb at me I at George Cooke ! oome out, you scoundrel 1 ' The coat was soon pullea off, 
and, putting liimself in an attitude, he exclaimed, 'This is the ann that shall saorifloe you.' 
Perrins was of a mild disposition, and, knowing Cooke's character, made every allowance, 
and answered him only by a smile, till agpavated by lanpage and action the most poss, 
he very calmly took him in bis arms as though he had been a child, set him down m the 
street, and bolted the door. Tho evening was wet, and our hero without coat or hat, unpra- 
pared to cope with it; but entreaty for scission was vain, and his application at the win- 
Jjw unattended to. At length, pown desperate, he broke several panes, and, inserting his 
head through the fracture, bore down all opposition by the following wittidsm : * Gentlemen, 
I have taken some fKiaes to gain admission, pray let me in, for / ses through my error* The 
door was opened, dry clothes procured, and about one o'clock in the morning we sent him 
home in a coach.” De^ite the second-hand wit, the credit remains with the pugilist. 

Ip tlie "Annual Ih^gister,** under rlats of pecember 10, 1800, we read, "Died at Man* 
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Jacombs will fight Bryan (Big Ban) ; Piokard, George Ingleaton (the brewer) ; 
Tom Faulkner (the crioketer), Watson; and Thornhill, Hooper (the tinman). 
The ehoUenges of the three first heroes were accepted, and the terms pro- 
posed by ** the bruisers” agreed to. 

The meeting of Johnson and Perrins was arranged for the first October 
meeting at Newmarket, to be fought on the turf, for 250 guineas a-side, and 
two-thirds of the door money to the winner, one-third to the defeated com- 
batant. We continue from the oontoniporory report 

” Perrins was an uncommonly strong man, gigantic in height and weight, 
with force adapted to his form, and, for his size, of astonishing activity. He 
stood six feet two inches in his stocking feet, and weighed seventeen stone, 
three stone heavier than Johnson. Perrins is stated to have lifted eight 
hundred weight of iron into a waggon, and to have performed other feats of 
strength almost beyond credibility. Ho was universally allowed to possess 
much skill in boxing, and excellent bottom. He had won many battios with 
case, beating every competitor in Warwickshire, StafToidshire, and Worcester- 
shire, and undoubtedly thought himself superior to every athlete, as is shown 
by his advertisement, challenging to fight any man in England for 500 
guineas. His Birmingham friends considered him invincible, and backed 
him in the contest for many thousands of pounds, at two, and even three, to 
one against Johnson. 

** The combatants, however, were not permitted to fight at Newmarket, 
and Banbury, in Oxfordshire, was then fixed upon, whore they accordingly 
met on the 22nd of October, 1789. The battle was fought on a turfud stage, 
raised five feet from the ground, twenty-four feet square, and railed in. 
Johnson’s second was Will Ward (Warr), and his bottle-holder Joe Ward; 
Pickonl seconded Perrins, and his brother was his bottle-holder. Colonel 
Tarleton was umpire for Johnson, and Mr. Meadows, of Birmingham, for 
Penins. 

” At a little before one the combatants set-to, and Johnson’s friends, who 
before had flattered themselves with certain success, when they viewed the 
wonderful difierence of size between the bruisers, began to tremble for 
the event. 

“ For five minutes all was anxious expectation ; Perrins then with great 


oUester, agod 60, Mr. Isaac Perrins, engine-workor. This pugilistic hero will ever bp 
remembor^ for the well-conteBtod battle he fought with the celebrated Johnson, in the 
monUi of October, 1789. Porrine possessed most astonishing muscular power, which ren- 
ue^ him weU <^oa]ated for a bruiser, to which was unitea a disposition the most placid 
and anuable. His death wm occasioned by too violently exerting himself in assisting to nve 
i« property at a fire in Manchester. He was sincerely lamented by all who kn^ him." 
J errini ueeoi no fiurtber epitaph than fiiis tribute of otu who know him. 
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force aimed a blow, wbicb Johnson Tezy dexteroudy eluded, and gave fhe 
first Uow, by which Perrins fell. The three next rounds terminated also in 
Johnson’s ihTOur, who confiised his antagonist by dancing round him, and 
occasionally planting an unexpected hit. Pemns became excessively irri- 
tated at this conduct, and throwing off the caution he had riiown at the 
beginning, followed Johnson with vast resolution, and appearing to treat his 
manceuvres with contempt, he, despite of several riiaip hits, at last got in a 
successful knock-down blow, which success he followed up for several rounds, 
in one of which he brought blood by a severe cut on Johnson’s lip. 

** Johnson watched his opportunity, and in reply to a taunt from the Bir* 
mingham Goliath jumped in, and planting a blow over Perrins’ left eye, out 
the eyebrow, and completely closed it up. This blow, and the failure of 
Perrins’ wind, which was now very visible, raised the bets amazingly in 
Johnson’s favour ; the odds, however, again changed upon Perrins closing one 
of Johnson's eyes ; after this Johnson began once more to fight cunning, and 
having skilfully parried a violent attack of Perrins, he caught him so severe 
and Bwifb a blow in the face as laid his nose completely open. Odds now 
rose 100 to 10 on Johnson. 

Perrins recovered his breath, and with groat vigour and resolution 
attacked Johnson, who rctroated parrying, but Perrins got in a blow over 
Johnson’s right eye that again brought down the odds, but not to even. 
Porty rounds of resolute boxing had now taken place. 

** In the following round Johnson fell when not struck, and Perrins 
claimed the victory, but the umpires decided it was allowable,* as the articles 
did not specify to the contrary.” Wo suspect the Birmingham men, for 
Perrins was as brave a boxer as ever pulled off a shirt, were trying to 
** snatch a verdict,” as the day was clearly going against them. 

Pen ins, in turn, seemed now to lose much of his strength. He tried to 
imitate his antagonist’s mode of fighting, with which ho was totally unac- 
(luuinted.j- He fought low, and had recourse to chopping back-handed 
strokes, which at first drove back Johnson and disconcorted him, but against 
which he soon guarded himself very collectedly ; often getting home a sharp 
return. 

Johnson seemed to improve in strength as the battle went on, never 
beginning the attack. Perrins, in aiming several heavy blows, fell, as if 

^ Thfl aoooant does not say whether blows had been exchanged, bat we presame tliere 
had— K d 

t Those who witnessed the memorable third fight between Caant and Bendigo (at Satfield 
Green, Oxfordshire, Sept. lU, 1846), so unfairly reported at the time, may mink they are 
perusing an acooant of it. So does pugilism, like histoiy, under like oirenmstanoet, " repro- 
Suoe itilf.”-ED. 





be I .GHT BETWEEN TOM JOHNSON AND ISAAC PERRINS, at BanbuET. Oeeoedshike, Novebber jend, 1789. 
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fh>m weakness. Johnson watched his falling, and hit him in the face, 
generally falling at the some time. He seemed now to hit Perrins whenever 
he tried. At the end of one hour and a quarter Johnson gathered himself for 
a blow, aid it took effect directly, in the centre of the face,* and finished as 
severe a contest as stands recorded in the annals of pugilism ; the combatants 
having fought sixty-two rounds of fair hard boxing.’' 

Mr. Bullock won £20,000 by the battle, j^e backed Johnson, taking high 
odds, and afterwards made him a present of £1000 (and he deserved the 
generous gift). The door-money amounted to £800, of which Johnson had 
£533, after expenses deducted. As the song says, 

** Shall we ever, sliall we ever; 

Shall we ever aee the like again P** 

The remarkable print from which our engraving is furnished, is certainly, 
when we compare it with most of the art-productions of the day, a most 
creditable production. The descriptions which wo have quoted from wit- 
nesses of the fight, and from persons who well knew the combatants, are fully 
realised. Although the stoop of Johnson certainly exaggerated the vast 
proportion of Perrins, the disparity, upon closer examination, is not so 
extreme. The faces, you feel, must bo portraits. 

The fights which followed will be found under Bbaik (Big Ben) and 
Oeobox Inoleston (note to John Jaoxson). 

Johnson now seemed to be without a rival to dispute his supremacy ; but 
about the year 1790, the Duke of Hamilton, who had been the firm friend 
and patron of Ben Brain of Bristol (Big Ben), was extremely anxious to back 
his pretigi against the renowned, and as yet invincible Johnson. A challenge 
was accordingly published, the Duke backing Ben for 600 guineas. 

« Johnson,” says '' Pancratia,” *^who the year before possessed the amount 
of £5000 acquired by his astonishing success in the battles he had fought, by 
an unlucky 'Uter^ of shaking the elbow, found himsdf obliged, in order to 
replenish the exchequer, to accept Ben’s offer. The conditions were agreed 
upon, and tho day fixed for January 17th, 1791. Never was public curiosity 
more on tiptoe but as this battle belongs by our system to the memoir of 
the victor, it will bo found in the memoir of Bro Bsv. This was the last 
Bght of both these celebrated pugilists. 

Johnson’s name appears from time to time as second to Hooper, the cinoao, 
” Gentleman Jackson,” and other pugilists, but no more as prineipoL We 

* Mmi to have been suoh a hit as that with which the Tipton closed accounts with 

rais Parker in their last fight, or Tom King gave Mace at the ooncloiion of their eaoond 
SMStiiig. Those hits,rhen a man is ** shaky/’ are receipte in fhH.— En. 
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lad Bell soon after his Tictory over Stanygard, the Birmingham bozer, (in 
December 1792) challenging Johnson to ''mill for a guinea;” whereon the 
reporter remarks: ‘‘Tom, howerer, has lost too many of the ycUow-boys 
lately to trouble himself to win a single one» and left the stage.” A sufficient 
allusion to Tom’s improvidence. 

Johnson, becoming a Boniface, took the ” Grapes” in Lincoln’ s-Inn-Fields. 
Hero ho failed in business, owing to his gambling propensities, which also 
caused the loss of his license. He then became the proprietor of an EO table 
(it races, otc. This, too, failing, he migrated to Ireland. In Dublin he kept^ 
as we soo by advertisements, a public house in Cooper- Alley : but here again 
the gaming practices and frequenters incensed the magistrates, and he was 
deprived of his license. He next is found in Cork, where he advertised for 
pupils in the art of boxing, and where, on tho 21 st of January, 1797, aged 
forty-seven years, tho Champion fell before tho arm of tho groat leveller — 
death. 

” Johnson’s appearance,” says a contemporary, ” indicated, when stripped, 
more of strength than beauty of form. He was in height nearly five feet nine 
inches, and about fourteen stone in weight ; a remarkably round-made man, 
with very fine chest and shoulders, and displaying immensely strong loins. 
He was by no means a showy fighter, and his guard was generally considered 
inelogont, and his attitudes more defensive than otherwise. In tho fight ho 
was peculiarly steady, watching every movement of his antagonist with a 
coolness unequalled, i-ecoiving the attack unappallcd, and scarcely ever failing 
in tho return of planting a most desperate hit. Tho head was his favourite 
object, and if his adversary did not possess considerable science, ho was in 
extreme danger of being put in the dark. Johnson walked round his antago- 
nist in a way peculiar to himself, that so puzzled liis adversary to find out 
his intent, that he was frequently thrown off his guard, by which manceuvring 
Johnson often gained the most important advantages. Tom was thorough 
game, and showed the utmost contempt for retreating; at the same time 
careful to avoid czxmsing his person too much to the attacks of his antagonist. 
Ono pugilist,” continues the author of ^Pancrotia,” ” may be superior in 
strength, a second in science, a third in enduranoe, but in Johnson have been 
more fuUy combined the requisites of a complete boxer than in any ]^ugilist 
UP to this day.” 
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CHAPTER Vt 

BENJAMIN BRAIN (BIG BEN). CHAMPION— 
1786-1791. 

BEXJAimr Bbaik (called in the chronologies Brian and Bryan) was a 
native of Bristol, where ho was bom in the year ] 753. His familiar nick- 
name, “ Big Ben,” was scarcely justified by his size, his weight being rather 
under that of Johnson (14 stone), and his height 5 feet 10 inches. Brain 
was a powerful pugiliat, celebrated for his straight and severe right-handed 
deliveries, though remarkably good with both hands. Ben’s early years were 
passed as a collier at Kingswood, near his native place ; and it was hero that 
the future champion first signalised himself by a battle with Clayton, ** the 
Shropshire champion.” A fellow collier, also of Kingswood, called 
Bob Harris, who had earned a provincial reputation in that nursery for 
pugilists, Bristol, also succumbed to Ben, alter a game and determined 
conquest. 

Brain arrived in London in 1774, shortly after these battles, and passed 
several years as a coal-porter, at a wharf in the Strand. Ho was a good- 
looking man, and when out of his business always appeared dean and 
respectable, mild and sociable in his demeanour, and never ridiouloudy 
presuming upon his qualities os a boxer. 

Ben’s first set-to in London was with ^^the Fighting Grenadier,” in the 
Long Fields, Bloomsbmy, on October 81, 1786, in which, had it not been 
for the assistance of a medical man, who witnessed the contest, Ben must 
have been defeated. The soldier was a first-rate punisher, and Ben’s eyes 
were so swelled, from the heavy blows he leoeiTed, that he could not see, 
whoa just at this janotorO the ring was brokpn, during which accident the 
swellings were skilly lanced by a surgeon, and Bon rcstorad to vision. A 
fresh ring was made, and the combat renewed ; and in the course of a feiy 
minutes the Grenadier gave in. 
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Oorbally, an Irish chairman, fought Ben, upon a stage, twenty-fiye feet 
square, at NaveBtock in Essex, on December 31, 1788, after Bill Wair 
had defeated Wood, the coachman. Notwithstanding the weather was 
extremely severe, the combatants stripped with the most perfect indiffer* 
ence, and the fight was carried on with determinod courage on both sides; 
Gorbally was eventually defeated. Mr. John Jackson seconded Ben on this 
occasion. 

In 1789 he forfeited £ 100 to Johnson, as already noticed, which sum was 
deposited in part of £500, Brain being in a bad state of health. 

Bon received a challenge firom Jacombs, a Birmingham pugilist, which he 
accepted (Boo JonxsoN and pEimiirs), and the battle came off at Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, on a twenty-four feet square stage, October 23, 1789. Jacombs* 
was a stout mode man, of high oouri^e, and not without science. In the 
early part of the combat, Jacombs exhibited determined resolution, and went 
into Brain in a style that would take no denial. Whether Ben felt any doubt 
about the battle, he did not conduct himself after his accustomed method, but 
fought on the retreat, riiifting often to avoid Jacombs’ blows, and fell fre- 
quently. Jacombs, on the contrary, received Ben’s attacks undauntedly. 
Considerable diapprobation was expressed by the spectators, particularly the 
Warwickshire men, who were getting outrageous at Ben’s monocuvriDg. 
Brain at length stood to his adversary, and showed what he was capable of 
performing by putting in a tremendous floorer, w^hich quickly convinced the 
spectators of I (quality. First-rute courage was displayed upon both sides ; 
but after a most dreadful battle of one hour and twenty-six minutes^ the 
brave Jacombs was conquered. 

Tom Tring (the Big Porter at Carlton House) was matched, as a sort of 
bye-battle, with Ben, who, as we gather from contemporary prints, had so 
very ‘^httle” opinion of his really **big” opponent’s boxing qualifications, 
that he mot him at Hartford, for the paltry stake of 10 guineas a-side. 
Pierce Egan has invented a dreadful batUo, in which ^'Ben was nearly 
blind,” ‘*the blows that passed between thorn were tremendous in the 

e Jaeomha whose prorinoial trianphi are mireoorded, was a stninff nragh, with aa 
Englithman'e heirdom, nnyiolding pluck. We find only one other notice in the joumale of 
the time. ** March 10 (1700). A deiperate contest wae fought at Stoke Golding, near 
Coventry, between Jaoombe, the Warwickshire boxer, and Pa^, of Coventry. At eettiag- 
to Jaoombe wae the favourite, but after a most severe conflict of two huuri, in whiohue 
ebmbatants oontesied nine^-five rounds, and during which both tlie oombatants were 
several times thrown ftom the stags, Payne wu declared victorious. The conduct of Payne 
was cool, but admirably oouragoons, whilst that of Jacombs seemed brutally pamionate. 
He seemed to dowd more upon driving and brnisiiig his opponent egaiiist the raUinge thiA 
fair and open ^ting with the flste." We regret to eay that Jaoombe hat had too maiij 
eacoessors in this unmanly art, even with the less dangerous ropee aiid etakes of the nodoro 
ring. 
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extieme,’’ end that Big Ben ‘‘lefiiied to enter the lists with Tom Tring a 
second time, bat declared before his death that his constitution had sudercd 
most materially from the seyere blows whidi ho had encountered nt Dart- 
ford,” etc. (see ** Boziana,” yol i., pp. 298, 299, Ton Tnure). The fact is, 
Tom could not hit his man, and was thoroughly beaten in twelye rounds, 
occupying under twenty minutes.* 

In the following year (1790), the battle, long anxiously looked for 
between Big Ben and Hooper, the tinman (see Hoopbb’s other battles in 
Period II.) at Chapel Bow Beyel, near Newbury, Berktiiire, on August 30, 
for 100 guineas. 

Hooper's patron had completely miscalculated his man’s powers. The 
affair could not be called a fight. Ben treated his opponent with perfect 
contempt. In a dose at the end of the first round Ben hit Hooper so heayily 
in the body, that he could not be induced again to come within distance. 
He fell eyery time Ben’s hand reached him, and eyen before ; ran all oyer the 
stage, filled his mouth with water and spirted it in Ben’s fkoe, accompanied 
by provoking and blackguard epithets to irritate Ben and throw him off his 
guard. It is true Hooper got in some few ** facers” by his trickery and 
aotivity, and he was on the ground before Ben could get in a return. At 
length Ben determined not to follow him, and none of the stratagems of the 
tinman could induce him to break ground. Ho stood firmly at the scratch, 
in the middle of the stage, and called upon Hooper to face him : this the 
latter did for a few seconds, and was then off and away. This piece of diver- 
sion took place on August 80, 1790, at Chapel How Bevel, near Newbury, in 
Berkshire, and continued for three hours and a half. The ni^t coming on 


* Tom Iring in ponon, but not in physiognomy, Mssmbled the late bnrh and dnnuy 
boier Ben Oannt He was, boweror, a aril, inoftniiTS, ind mild looking riui He was the 
original of eeveral Aoedemioiaae* drawings and paintinn of Heronlss. **Ha diaUenged aU 
England*' (txeqie kit friatd Tom Jbhnwn— a jndiaooa ezoeption), **lbr ona thonsand 
fleets ;** so do the advertasug hair-dieiseTC: but whan Piaioe adu na to baliofa that poor 
Tring's **qnalities as wpngilist were of a most tremendons nature, and few men appeared fdio 
were oapable of lesisting hla mighty prowess," eadof bis being ** oled in the rioh pmtederaelie 
(which of the piinoessee maxried nun P) of royoZ^ we begin to wA. onreelfee whether we 
era reading the hieteny of Tom Thnmb. To snppm this magnilodhant iatrodnotiau wa are 
told he beat Tom Pratt, **a veiy fomidable man/* in 17^ a guinea to Ibiir ttiUiim 
“ Pratt ran away, learing Tm in poeeeieion of the ring.** We dnd, inatSad of this, nnder 
ute of Angnst 19ih, 1787, that **a boiiiig matdb was oontested on Sannington Oosnmoa, 
Mween Jacob Doyl^ the Iridi boier, aid Tom TOng, whidb the latter won with asm. 
Tring is add to be the finest made man in England, and the talents of ssreial of the first 
arhstt have been employed to delineate the synunetiT of his person. Aeaboierhtposssssa' 
h^ asienoe, bat good eoarsge/* ((footed in ** FSnoratia," p. 7fi). A tsi^ble "steeetfig^” 
mth one Norfi^, a biieUayer, Is hers improvised, to introdnes hla thradiiiig by IB^On, 
Pw Tring was another of the vioums of the hse r tlesi dandy and onprineinled agoU 
iniMsUled •* the first gentlsmin of Bniope," withoot a purthdeTt^ 
mp^thm. Tring obtained a pMoarioss living as a model to Sir JoSmaBeyniddAHdppsri 
Sir Willi am Bssshey, end othen, and earned a erost as a staMt poster. Be woe a^ohru 
inoffsndve ftUow} in heUt dz that two inehsi, sad weighingfiftssn stone in psteeonmtioB 
He died in the pnisdttf&s homble calling in the your WZ. 
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fait, aeTenl of the amatenn asked Ben if he should be able to finish the 
battle that day ? He jocularly replied, That it entirely depended upon his 
antagonist;’’ and observed, they had better begin the next morning at six 
o’dock, and have the whole day before them.” The Fancy were completely 
disgusted with such treatment. After what was termed one hundred and 
eighty rounds had taken place, and it being nearly dork, it was declared 
a drawn battle, and Ben walked off without receiving any particuliu 
hurt.* 

And now came Ben’s crowning victory over the renowned, brave, and 
skilful, but imprudent and reckless champion, Tom Johnson. 

Towards the close of the year 1790, the Duke of Hamilton, the patron and 
firm supporter of Bon Brain in all his matches, was anxious to match him 
ogainst the hitherto invincible Johnson, and offered to back his man for 
500 guineas. Wo have already noticed Tom’s reckless prodigality and 
gambling, and necessity spurred him not to let pass the chance of such a 
golden prise. Public expectation,” says the Oracle newspaper, never 
was raised so high by any pugilistic contest; great bets were laid, and 
it is estimated £20,000 was wagered on this occasion.” 

On a stage twenty feet square, f at Wrotham, in Kent, on January the 
17th, 1791, the two best boxers in England met to decide the Champion- 
ship. Punctually at one o’clock, the time named in the articles, Johnson 
ascended the theatre of combat, followed by Joe Word, as second, and Dan 
Munday as his botUo-holder. He bore an aspect of steady composure and 
modest confidence. Big Ben immediately followed, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, having Will Warr as his second,;^ and Humphries as his bottle-holder. 
(«The betting, from the first making of the match,” says the reporter, ” was 
seven to four in favour of Johnson.” Truly our grandfathers were bold, nay 
reckless, layers of odds. What follows is a verbatim transcript of the contem- 
porary report. 

” The combatants being prepared, set to, and in the first round, which 
was much more violent and quickly terminated than usual, Johnson 
fell upon his forehead, from a violent blow on the nose. This blow deter- 
mined the fste of the battle, for Johnson never was capable of recovering 
himself, 

”In the second round he also fell by a severe blow; bets became 
even. 

* ** Fightiiig for darknoM," a few jean nnoe, became a sort of oalonlated ** off-ohanoe,** to 
eave beta among toe ** down the river" aeoond-clam pugiliita of toe London ring.— Ed. 

t Bather too small for big men.— Eo. 

t The diitribatioo of duties of seoondi, and a third party in oars of the wetor, tto., hi 
modem times, is noted elsewhere.- Ed. 
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Third round he knocked Ben down; and odds again increased in his 
favour. 

** After this, Ben reassumed his advantage, and kept it to the end. In this 
round (the fourth) both combatants seemed to throw aside skill, and, entering 
upon a rallyi totally depended on strength and courage. At the expiration 
of twenty minutes, Johnson drew back, and springing in with a desperate 
blow at Ben, which the latter evaded, broke the metacarpal bone of his middle 
finger by striking the rail of the stage. At first this severe accident did not 
seem to afEect his spirits and he manoeuvred actively ; but shortly afterwards 
Ben put in two successivo blows which decided the turn of battle. One 
struck him in the ribs, another dreadMly cut his lip.’’ Another account 
dcBciiboB Johnson as holding Bon by the hair to prevent his striking, 
so unlike his conduct in former fights.” All, however, did not avail ; the 
die was cast, and Ben Brain was the undisputed conqueror in eighteen rounds, 
occujiying no more than twenty-one minutes. We resume the report: — 
” Johnson, in this battle, did not preserve that coolness and regularity of 
temper which hitherto have caused him to be considered so admirably 
pre-eminent as a safe boxer. His wind was good, but the first knock-down 
blow so much disconcerted him that ho frequently shifted, and wont back. 
Ben, however, seldom advanced, at least not at tho instant, and when he did, 
ho kept up good guard, and penned Johnson in without room to manoeuvre, 
compelling him to fight out of it if he could. Though Johnson was so heavily 
punished, in appearance Ben seemea iittie hurt, and on the Monday following 
he displayed great agility in a sparring match at the Grecian Theatre, in the 
Strand.”* 

After four years’ interval, during which Ben appears now and then as 
a second, our hero accepted a challenge from Will Wood, the coachman, 
to fight on the 24th of February, 1794. Though Ben’s health had been in a 
precarious state, the odds were largely in his favour. But a more formidable 
adversary dedarod himself: a scirrhous liver deranged Ben’s vital functions; 
his disease ran on rapidly, and on the 8th of April, 1794, the Champion died 
in full possession of the honour, at his dwelling in Gray’s-Inn-Boad. On the 
Friday following (the 11th) we find him among thoburiab in St. Sepulchre’s 
church-yard. His funeral, which was conducted with the solemnity such 
occasioxis demand, was attended by his old friends and profesaioiial 
brothers, Johnson, Warr, Wood, Symonds, and several others of infSBiler 
note. 


* JMji AdsireiMf, Jannaiy 99i 179<k 
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A pugilist wrote the following epitaph for his tombstone 

Farewelli ye hononn of my brow« 

Viotorioui wreathi, farewelli 
One blow from Death haa laid me low. 

By whom snoh brare ones fell. 

Tet bravelr I'll diepnte the prise, 

Nor yield, thongh oat of breath, 

Tie not a fill— I yet diall riie, 

And conquer e?en Death 1” 

Of which rhymes we con conscientiouBly say the anonymous brother 
pugilist*’ of Ben need not haTe been ashamed; for far worse have been 
written on marble by *‘nnco' guid folk” who would scorn to bestow a 
glance on the grare of a boxer. 
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WaOM THB APPBJLBAirCE Of DANIEL XENDOZA TO THE nSIT EATTU Hi 

JEM BSLCHEE. 


CHAPTER L 

DANIEL MENDOZA— 1784-1820* 


The conveniences of the plan of a biographical history the editor flatters 
himself aro by this time sufficiently obvious to the reader: the index of 
names and of events at the end of the volume, and the gi .)ing of the 
memoirs into Periods, bringing the men irho oontonded their most important 
battles with each other into close companionship in our pages. 

As the introducer of a new, a more rapid, and more elegant style of boxing, 
and a more artistic tactique, the IsroelitiBh champion Mendoza deserves the 
distinction of heading a division of followers and pupils. Accordingly we 
begin with his pugilistic career, to be succeeded by those of his clever 
antagonists, Richard Humphries and Mr. John Jackson, Bill Worr, Tom 
Owen, Paddington (Tom) Jones, etc., with Stanyaid, George Ingleaton, 
Fewteiel, and many minor stars in the Appendix, and in foot-notes, where 
their conflicts with more diatingnished boxers have preserved their names 
from oblivion. 

Banul Mendoza, one of the most elegant and scientifio boxers recorded 
in the annals of pugilism, was bom in the year 1763, of Jewirii parents, in 
the vicinity of Whiteohap^ Of his earlier yeara nothing worthy of record 
is known. His first noted pugilistio contest took plaoe at Mile End, in 1784, 
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with a big rough, known by the name of Harry the Goalheaver. Dan 
appears to have polished off this black diamond in forty minutes — at least, so 
says Boxiana yet so far from being drawn from his regular employment 
and pursuits by this triumph, his name does not figure until 1787. Shortly 
after, Dan rose like a phenomenon in the fistic horizon, where he long 
sparkled a star of the first magnitude. His advent was unquestionably a 
new feature in the practice of the art, and his style of fighting gave riso to 
much controversy and animadversion among the cognoscenti.* Bo far as it 
was illustrated in his own practice, it was substantial and complete ; and it 
may be candidly allowed that whenever Mendoza failed, it was rather from 
insufficient muscular strength, and being ovcr>matched in weight, than any 
deficiency of skill or courage. It has been contended that there was more 
elegance about his positions than strength, and more show than utility. No 
pugilist ever stoppt'd with greater neatness, hit oftener, or put in his blows 
quicker, than Mendoza ; but they often failed in doing that execution which 
might have been expected from want of force. In height about five feet 
seven inches, with a well-formed manly chest, and arms of a strong athletic 
nature ; a courage never impeached ; and possessing wind that was seldom 
disordered, his battles were numerous and well-contested. 

On the 17th of April, 1787, Mendoza made his first public appeorance in 
the lists, on Bomet race-course, with Martin, the Bath butcher, an opponent 
of Humphries, and of great provincial reputation. The victory was well 
disputed, Mendoza exhibiting thus early those points of excellence which 
soon afterwards ripened to perfection. The battle was for 25 guineas, and 
in twenty minutes the Bath boxer acknowledged that the young Israelite was 
his master in the art. Humphries, who had last fought Marlin, in the pre- 
vious year, hod taken 105 minutes to dispose of him. 

This victory was much talked of, and already the youthful Jew was men- 
tioned as **tho coming man” to lower the pretensions of **th6 Gentleman 
Boxer.” In 1787, a casual rencontre took place between these great rivals, 
at the Cock, at Epping, in which rumour gave Humphries so much the best 
that it led to a match in 1788, which, as Mendoza was defeated, will be 
found in Chapter II., under Humphries. The superiority of the latter was, 
however, a matter of very serious question with the most competent judges, 

^ A oontemporary writer, in 1700, urn of him : ** Mendou if a pngilift better initiated in 
the theory of Dozing than perhaps any of hii ootemporaries, and has produced some ezoeed- 
ingly ezpm pupils. In hu manner there is more neatness than strength, and it has him 
said, more diow than serrioe ; his blows are in goneral defloient in foroe, but given with 
astonishing quiekness, and he is allowed to strike oftener, and stop more deztefonsly, thim 
any other man; he is extremely well formed in the breast and arms, but his are veiy 
ww; his wind is goOS^ sad he possess e s ezoeUent bottom.** 
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and their doubts were proved valid by the sequel, for a second match was 
made, the progress and result of which we now proceed to detail. 

Alay the 6th, 1789, was the day fixed for the long and anxiously expected 
battle. The place fixed upon was Mr. Thornton’s park, near Stilton, Hunts. 
In order to accommodate the spectators, a building was erected, enclosing a 
space of forty-eight foot in diameter Boxiana” says *'in oircumforonce”), 
with seats raised one above the other, capable of containing nearly three 
thousand persons, the highest seat being eighteen feet from the ground. 

Humphries, attended by Tom Johnson, as his second, entered between one 
and two o’clock, followed by Butcher, as his bottle-holder, and Harvey 
Combe, Esq., the brewer and alderman, as his umpire. Mendoza immedi- 
ately afterwards made his appearance, attended by Captain Brown and 
Michael Byan, as his second and bottle-holder, having Sir Thomas Apreece 
for his umpire. The seconds, according to agreement, retired to separate 
comers on the setting-to. The reporter continues: “Tho first blow was 
struck by Humphries at the face of his antagonist, which Mendoza stopping 
with great adroitness, returned and knocked Humphries down. The second 
and third rounds terminated in precisely the same manner. Astonishment at 
the confidence and quickness of Mendoza was expressed by every spectator. 

** After the contest had lasted about forty minutes, in which Mendoza, 
by generally catching his opponent’s blows on bis arm and returning with 
his loft hand, or throwing him, had indisputably the advantage of the combat, 
it was stopped by a circumstance that created the greatest confusion on both 
sides. 

** In the twenty-second round, Mendoza having struck at Humphries, the 
latter dropped. The articles of agreement particularly specified that which- 
ever combatant fell * without a blow,’ should lose the battle. Conse- 
quently a general cry of *Foul! foul!’ took place, and it was declared by 
Mendoza’s friends that he had won the battle. Humphries, Johnson, ana 
the spectators interested on that side of the question, contended it was fair, 
asserting that Humphries had stopped the blow before he fell. The partizans 
on the opposite side as vehemently insisted on the contrary, and the whole 
was a scene of uproar and oonfbsion. Sir Thomas Apreece, as the umpire of 
Mendoza, declared it foul, but Alderman Combe refrised giving an opinion. 
During this affray. Captain Brown (Mendoza’s second) in a moment of irrita- 
tion called Johnson a liar and a blackguard, which was answered by the 
approach of Johnson in a stem and menacing manner. This led to the 
expectation of a bye-battle between the seconds. Humphries came several 
times to his adversary, calling on him to fight out the battle, but Mendoza's 
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friends would not permit him. Humphries then throw up his hat, and 
challenged him again to the combat. Howorcr, numbers present sold, that 
this went no way to the decision of the point in dispute, and the battle most 
likely would haye been a drawn one, had not Mendoza, by the advice of his 
friends, or perhaps irritated by his adversary’s continually taunting him for 
not continuing the fight, consented to resume the contest. 

^*Thoy again set-to, and the first two rounds terminated by Mendoza’s 
knocking down his adversary. They fought for about half an hour, Mendoza 
all the time evidently holding the advantage, and at lost gained the victory, 
by Humphries again violating the articles of agreement. In the last round, 
after some blows hod passed, Humphries had given way, Mendoza followed 
him up, and was preparing to strike, when his opponent fell, obviously 
without receiving any blow. Mendoza was immediately declared the 
conqueror. 

** Mendoza in this battle displayed great superiority of skill. Humphries 
allowed his antagonist to gain ground upon him during the whole combat; 
and when he was preparing to strike, he always fiinchod. Mendoza, on tho 
contrary, stood up to his man manfully, and followed him with coolness and 
h)8olutIon, which proved much mure sorvieoable to him than the impetuosity 
of temper he ’displayed in his last contest with Humphries at Odiham, 
Several times, when Humphries was in tho act of setting-to, he walked up 
to him, and viewing him with a keen look, seemed contemptuously to drop 
his guard. When Humphries closed, he several times said to Mendoza, 
’ Very well, indeed — ^very well !’ and which Mendoza, when he succeeded in 
throwing him, repeated in a mocking tone of irony. Nevertheless, daring 
the whole contest, up to his fall, the bets were in favour of Humphries. 

The only blows of consequence received by Mendoza were one on the 
cheek, and several on tho ribs and back at the time of closing. Towards the 
end of the contest Humphries aimed several very severe darts at the pit 
of the stomach, which were admirably stopped by Mendoza; had 'they 
reached their aim, they might have proved fhtal to his chance. Humphries 
was much beaten about the face ; one eye was closed, and his forehead eat 
above the other; his lip was also cut, and he frequently qpat blood, but we 
think the hemorrhage was merely from the last-mentioned wound.” 

Humphries was by no means satisfied of the Jew’s superiority, and 
perusted he had been ’’wrangled” out of the fight A third trial by battle 
was theielbre sought by him, and readily agreed to. We copy the report 

” September 29ih, 1790, is rendered memorable in the annals of pugilism 
by the wdl-fought third battle between the celebrated champions Humj^ries 





Third Fight bktwbbn DANIEL MENDOZA and GEORGE HUMPHRIES, at Donqastbk, Sbptbmbbh agxH, 1790* 

I'rcm <m iHetwra. 
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and Hendoza. An inn-yard at Doncaster was pitched upon as the wpoi for 
the decuion of the contest. The time (the Bellinger and Cup week), and the 
place were capitally chosen. The ground was bounded on two sides by the 
backs of houses, at one end by the inn, at the other by a strong palisade, 
behind which ran the river Don.” Upwards of 500 tickets at half-a-guinca 
were sold, and the persona admitted. But the Yorkshire ” tykes” of 
humbler means were not to be baffled ; and a ’oute ferryman having brought 
over some hundreds at sixpence a-head, the crowd outside soon demolished 
the paling, stout as it was, and an immense ooncourse got in. The speo- 
tators seated oround the stage, however, prevented any inconvenience or 
interruption of the principal performers. 

”At about half-past ten Humphries made his appearance, immediately 
followed by Mendoza; the former mounted the stage, which was about four 
feet high, and twenty-four square, with astonishing agility, evidently in 
high spirits. Mendoza also seemed equally alert and devoid of apprehension. 
Ward seconded Humphries, and Jackson was his bottle-holder; Colonel 
Hamilton being chosen by him as his umpire. Tom Johnson was second to 
Mendoza, and his bottle-holder Butcher. Sir Thomas Aprcece, who was 
umpire for Mendoza on his last battle with Humphries, at Stilton, was also 
chosen on this occasion, and Mr. Harvey Aston was mutually agreed upon as 
th(* third umpire, should any altercation arise during the combat, and a 
difference of opinion arise between the Colonel and Sir Thomas with respect 
to its decision. 

” Everything being thus arranged, the combatants began to strip. Odds 
were laid dvo to four in favour of Mendoza, and readily accepted by 
Humphries’s friends, who considered that although perhaps it might be 
impossible for him to beat the Jew by carrying on the fight regularly and in a 
scientific stylo, yet, by his impetuous exertions at the commencement, would 
be able to overcome bis antagonist, and bear away the palm.” 


THE FIGHT. 


Hound 1.— The onaet of Hnmphriei wai 
Mteniihiiigly vigorons, but was re- 
P®ll®d bj Mendoia with equal force; thej 
strawled, andboth fell. 

2. --The eame vigorous epirit was maai- 
fnsted on 1^ rides, but H^phriee si^ol 
the most blowe. though appaNafiy without 
ov jrpowOTing llendon. 

3. --This found was fought with naol 
eautiOT m rite, earn behig equallj 
<*arefU of giving or reoeiviag a blow: w^ 
psm, however, were in llendoea'e nvour 

gl^ngHwaplirta. i 


4. — They engaged, but only for a few 
moments. 

5. — Humphrioe elmed a eevere Uow at 
Hendoea’e etomaeh, which he teterouely 
stopped, and ttruok him in the face; this 
blow, however, Humphries returned, but at 
the sanM time fell. 

** A number of rounds after this tooknlaee, 
but in eveiv one of thorn If endosa eviteUy 
had the advantage, and odde had risen mrty 
to five, and ten to one in his fevour t Rom- 
phries eontinnally fell, sometimee in eemee- 
quenee of blowe, but more feeqnently from a 
policy often mA in boiiiig, whWh perhaps 
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may be oonridered fair; eeveral times ho 
•unk without a blow, which conduct, although 
contrary to the articles of a^eoment, was 
passed unnoticed, as his ^neral manners 

f laced him above the susnimon of cowardice. 

'or although ho had unaoubtedly the worst 
throughout the battle, he fought with groat 
resolution, and even when his friends, per- 
ceiving him conquered, and one e^e per- 
fectly closed, persuaded him to yield, he 
solicited to fignt a little longer, notwith- 
standing all this di^lfw of excellent bottom, 
ho was again obliged to acknowledge the 
ascendancy of the Israelite. 

** Mendoza was very much cut about the 
loft side of his head, hie left eye and ear 


being much mutilated, and he had rooeived a 
severe cut in the ribs on the ripfht side by a 
projectile left-handed blow of hui antagonist. 

Humphries had several hits which drew 
blood under his left arm ; hie right eye was 
oloeed early in the battle, ana he nad a 
severe ont over hie left. He had a wound 
clear as a rasor ont by the left aide of his 
nose by a straight-forward sprinmnff blow of 
Mondoza*s. The same hit also split his upper 
lip. He was carried through the crowd on 
the ehouldere of his friends, who conveyed 
him in a post-chaise ont of the town. Men- 
doza walked on the race-ground on the Town 
Moor for some time after the combat, *the 
observed of all observers.' " 


Money was collected from the spectators and amateurs present, as a prize 
to be fought for between Aaron Mendoza, a cousin of the successful champion, 
and Packer, a West-countiy boxer ; the former was seconded by Johnson, and 
the latter by Ward. It was a most seyere contest ; they fought for an hour 
with the greatest Tiolence, when on closing, they fell, and when down, 
Aaron being uppermost. Packer raised his knee, and so threw him a perfect 
somerset against the railing.* This decided the battle, and Packer was 
declared the conqueror.” 

Dan spent the year 1791 in a sparring tour; for like most of the '^prophets’* 
ho had on eye to tho ** jewels of gold and the jewels of silver” to be collected 
from tho Gentiles. Ho crossed from Liverpool to Ireland, and there we find 
one “Squire Fitzgerald,” a swell of “great weight” and little prudence, 
tried his “ prentice ban’ ” on Dan. Ho soon found ho hud a workman to 
deal with, for Mendozo soundly thrashed liim in twenty minutes, on the 
2nd of August, 1791, fully demonstrating the striking difference between 
professionals and amateurs in boxing as in most other arts and sciences. 

On his return to “Duke’s Plasho,” tho Fancy, who had been looking out 
for tho triumphant Jew, decided that Bill Warrf was a likely man to lower 
tho pride of Dan, and a match was made to come off in June, 1791. Btoken- 
church, in Oxfordshire, was named as tho rendezvous. As, however, the 
company wore on the road, they received intimation that the magistrates of 
Oxfordshire were resolved to prevent the battle. Upon this the cavalcade 
stopped at Uxbridge, and an arrangement was made to fight in Fenner’s 
Cricket Ground. Objections were, however, started, and tho Duke of 
Hamilton, on the port of Warr, and Alderman Macaulay, on tho part of 
Mendoza, agreed that they should postpone the affair till the Doncaster 
Meeting in September ; all bets to stand over. Here, however, the old cup 
and lip proverb was verified ; the authorities interposed, and the treat was 


* Thii would have lost Mister Packer the hatUe by the modem mlei.— Kd. 
t See notioe of Warr in Appendix to Period II. 
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postponed tiUl May 14th, 1792, when the yenue was dionged to Smitham 
Bottom, neai> Croydon. On this eyentful mom pedestrians out of number, 
and yeUoles of every qudity, were seen in rapid motion, eager to arrivo at 
the destined spot. Between one and two the combatants appeared upon the 
stage, and were greeted with shouts of applause. Mendoza had for his second 
and bottle-holder, Tom Johnson and Butcher, with Harvey Aston, Esq., as 
his umpire; Warr was attended by Joe Ward and Jackson, and Mr. Watson 
as umpire. 

At the commencement of the fight the odds were in favour of Warr ; and 
much was expected from his well-known skill and strength. For the first 
eight rounds of the battle he fought tremendously ; and in tho fourteenth he 
succeeded in nailing Mendoza on the jaw in such a style that the Star 
of Israel came down with uncommon violence. Warris friends were now 
in high spirits, as it was thought that Dan had received a sickener ; but his 
game soon brought him about, and he finished two successive rounds by 
fiooring his opponent cleverly. The superiority of Mendoza now became 
manifest, Warr perceived he was in the hands of his master, and the 
spectators began to change their opinions. Mendoza knocked down his 
antagonist every round; nevertheless, Warr fought gamely an uphill battle, 
and put in some good hits. In tho twenty-third round tho combatants closed, 
Warr was completely exhausted, and Mendoza falling on him, he reluctantly 
gave in. This victory established Dan’s fame as a game man. 

Nevertheless, Bill Warr fancied that in another trial he might regain his 
laurels; accordingly a match was made to come off in January, 1794, near 
Hounslow, but tho magistrates interfering, it was postponed till the 12th of 
November following, when it was decided upon Bexley Common. 

The opening of the battle was good, and Warr seemed to feel that he 
should accomplish his wish; as before, in the earlier rounds he seemed 
to have a slight advantage, and his opponent fell before him. Whether 
Mendoza permitted him to show himself off in this manner that ho might 
be enabled to exhibit his great superiority afterwards, or that he could not 
resist the efforts of his antagonist, cannot bo ascertained ; but it was evident 
that he treated all the attempts of Warr with perfect coolness, and seemed 
quite confident of the success of his waiting game. In the fifth round he 
went in, stopped tho hits of his opponent with the greatest ease, and returned 
so tremendously, that Bill was disposed of in the short space of fifteen 
minutes! It was dear that Warr, from the moment Mendoza assumed the 
offensive, was lost; his opponent’s oonfidence completely overawed him, and 
it was visible that he laboured under its depressing effects. 
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But amid all his glory ho was doomed to experience the vicissitudes of 
fortune by a mortifying defeat in his contest with Mr. Jackson, at Horn* 
church, on April 15, 1795, which will be detailed in the memoir of Hr. 
JoHH Jaoxbon. This preyed so much upon his feelings that, after six years 
had elapsed, they burst forth with fury, occasioned by the following circum- 
stance. Jem Belcher, after defeating Burke at Hurley Bottom, challenged 
Dan to fight, who immediately replied, that he hud given up pugilism, 
and supported by his industry (os a publican, at the Lord Belson, in White- 
chapel), a wife and six children, and only wished to fight Jackson, who had 
dealt unhandsomely by him as a pugilist; and he now publicly declared 
himself ready to enter the lists with him for 100 guineas, provided that 
he would not take the unmanly and cowardly advantage of holding his hair. 
This speech of Mendoza’s was soon trumpeted abroad, and some busy persons 
inserted a sort of challenge to Mr. Jacksen in the Orach and Daily Adccrthcr^ 
which was immediately answered by the latter. The letters, as mere 
specimens of the ring correspondence of the time are given under the head of 
Jackson. It will bo observed that Mendoza asserts therein that he had 
fought thirty-two pitched battles, and Pierce Egan makes up a list to that 
amount of names, which, for aught the records of pugilism show, may have 
been selected from the London Directory.* It will be, however, to the point 
to give one of Mendoza’s letters, from which it would seem that Dan’s 
challenge was not, in the first instance, inserted with his permission. 

To thi JBditor of the Daily Advzbtxslb. 

Mb. Editor,— It wm with ineipresnble concern that, in jronr paper of Wednesday last, I 
observed a letter signed ** John Jackson," puqrartiny to be an answer to asapposed challenge 
from me, inserted in your detailed account of the recent pngilistio oonteet at Maidenhead. 
Mistake me not, Sir. I was not conoorned at tlie contents of Mr. Jackson’s elegant effneion, 
nor in the least affected or surprised at the opprobrious falsity, braien impndenoe, or 
malignant calumny of his assertions, which 1 deny tn toto; but felt particularly nurt at the 
idea that I was compelled either to sit down tamely under injury, or incur the riak of 
offending my best fnonds, and particularly the respectable magistrates of this division, by 
resuming a profession which, botli from pnnciple and conviction, I had wholly relinquished. 


1— Thomas Wilson 
8— John Horn 
8— Harry Davis 

4— John Lloyd 

5— Thomas Monk 

6— John Hind 

7— William More 

8— ^<din Williame 

9— Riohard Dennia 

10— George Cannon 

11— A. Fuller 
18— T. Spencer 


18— William Taylor 
14— John Knight 

16— John Braintree 

16— William Bryant 

17— John Matthews 

18— Tom Tyne 

19— Ditto 

20— George Hoaet 

21— GeoiM Mackenzie 

22— John Hall 
28— William Cannon 
24— George Barry 


26— George Smith 
26— William Nelson 
•27— Martin (the Bath 
Butcher) 

•28— Richard Humphriee 
•29— Ditto 
•30— Ditto 
•81— William Wair 
•32— Ditto 
•88— John JabksoR 
•34— Harry Lee 
•86— Tom Owen. 


Snoh ie the list; see **Boziana" ^ol. iii. p. 489). There ie **a onrions Iblioiiy*' in the 
selection, as, with the ezoeption of Tom Tyne (Nos. 18. 19), who^ two defeats by Mendoaa 
are unrecorded, and those with an asterisk, not one imiue ever Ugures as fighting anybody 
•Ise on any disoovorable occasion 
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In order latiifWitorilj to raftite Hr. Jaakeon'e nllegationi, it ie onW neeae itr y to obiervo 
thnt n month niter oor battle at llombhiiroh 1 waited on him, aporaided him with hie 
immanlj oonduot, by laying hold of my hair, and offered to him ibr SOO goineaa. 
Jaokson proposed to fight tor 100 guineas; and upon that sum Doing proenred, oeolined 
fighting under 500 guineas. Here was oour^, here was oonsistenoy, here was bottom, and 
jet Mr. Jaokson is a man of honour and of his word 1 1 1 

Mr. Editor, after this 1 left London for five years, which may easily aoconnt to Mr. 
Jackson for the interval of silenoe. 1 have fought thirty-two pitched battles— four with 
Humphries (three (ff which I won), and two with Will Warr, in both of which I was 
victorious : these two men were both game, and good fighters, and of oourse, having reMived 
BO many blows, my only motive fur wishing again to ngut Hr. Jackson must bo that spirit of 
honour and retaliation ever inherent in the breast of man. 

Mr. Editor, I repeat that I am delicately situated. I wish to fight Hr. Jaokson, and 
intend it; but that, from a dread of injuring my family, by offending the magistrates as a 
cliallonger in a newspaper (wliioh would be indernrous in a publioan), 1 ean only observe, 
that I iSiould be very happy to see, as soon as possible, either Mr. Jaokson or his rriends, at 
my house, where they shul rocoiva every attention from mo, as I wish most earnestly to oon- 
viuce the world what a deep and just sense 1 entertain of all Hr. Jackson's favours conferred 
upon 

** Admiral Nelson," Whitechapel. DANIEL HENDOZA. 


Mendoza, in the year 1806, again introduced himself to the notice of the 
public in a diffuse correspondence, arising out of a personal quarrel with 
Harry Leo. Those curious may read the whole in **Boxiana,*’ vol. i. 
pp. 272-276. We leom from it incidentally that Dan, after his retirement 
from the ring, was an officer of the Sheriff of Middlesex, a faTourite Jewish 
calling in the days of arrest on mesne process and of sponging-houses. 
Harry, in his last lottor, accepts the challenge of Don, which is all we care 
about the quarrel. 

Harry was well known as an elegant sparrer, but his ring capabilities were 
untried. He was also tailor, younger, and more active than the veteran 
Dan. 

On March 21, 1806, at Grinstcad Green, a short distance beyond Bromley, 
in Kent, the combatants met, and 50 guineas were the stakes deposited. It 
was a roped ring of twcnty-6ve feet. Mondoza hod for his second his eld 
opponent and firm friend, Bill Warr, and for his bottlcholdor, Bill Gibbons ; 
Harry Lee was attended by the Game Chicken and John Gully. The odds 
were throe to ono that Don proved tho conqueror. 

THE FIGHT. 

1.— Mendosa, with his piercing ing copiously. Hendosa made a hit, which 
blMk eye, looked at his opponent witn scorn- was neatly returned by Lee npon Dan'e nose 

ful contompt, atul a more than usual degree —they closed and fell, 
of coniidenoe. Lee soon showed he wss no 8.— Lee, out of temper, went in to miU 

novice in the art. He stood well np, with away ; but Mendoza punished him right and 
his left arm extended, and tried raUier art- left for his temerity, and he saluted his 
fully to mp in a hit over Mendoza's guard : mother earth. 

but Uie |utter stopped several of tliese, and 4.— Leo now convinced the epeotaton that 

eventually sent Harry down. The odds rose he was something more than a narrer, by 
ten to one on Dan, and the bets wore decided showing game— lie put in a good hit ovsr 
the flmt knock-down and first the loft eyt of Mendusa ; but Dan threw !>«»« 

in tlie close. The opinions of the oognos- 
s.— Lee tOM szaqwrated, the daret flow- centi began to a'avor," for it appotiM not 
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g nite §0 tBMj a thhig w Unioned ; and two 
I one was sported that Mendoia did not 
beat Lee in half an hour. 

6.*-Lee, not destitute of pluok, attempted 
to rally ; but Mendosa, aware of his inten* 
tions, put in so serere a blow, that Harry 
went under the ropes. Throe to one against 
Lee. 

6.— Hendosa, ezperioncod in all the ma- 
ncDuvres of the art, witli the ooolnoss of the 
veteran, judging that his onponont would 
attempt anoUier rally, waited for him with 
the ^atest oomTKNiure ; as he came in Ban 
put in a tromeiidouB hit over Hariy's nose, 
and threw him. 

7.— Of no account. 

S.^Lee, trusting to impetuosity more than 
judgment, went in rapidJv ; but the folly of 
such conduct was solf-evidont — ^Mendoza hit 
him away witli the greatest case, following 
him, ana, in the event, throwing him a 
oroas-buttmik. Ijee*s frontispiece had now a 
variegated apjMaranoe. 

0. — Lee, full of gaiety, rallied ; but Men- 
dosa hit him sharply over the loft eye, which 
was already terribly swelled. Five to one 
on Mendosa. 

10. — ^Dan laughed at his opponent; who 
made a feeble mt and fell up<iu his knees. 

11.— It appeard from Leo's conduct that 
he entertained an idea that his opponent was 
to be conquered by impetuosity. Ho rushed 
in most furioualy, when the latter hit him ; 
Harry retreated and took refuge upon the 
ground. 

12.— Mendosa thought it was necessary to 
show a little fight, and, in a sharp rally, 
quiokly punished his opponent out of the 
nng. 

IS.— Bellying was the order id the day 


of hil opponent'e attemp t s who now np- 
neared q^uite paisioiiate— stopped Ham's 
blows with the greatest song frmd. in 
elosing, both went to the ground. 

81.— Dan gave Lee so severe a body hit 
that it instantly floorsd him. (All betters, 
no takers.) 

22.— As Mendoia made himself np to 
strike his opponent, Lee fell. (Cries oi 
“Fonir’l 

28.— Of no oonsoquenoe— both closed snd 
fell. 

24. — Lee, still fond of rallying, tried it on ; 
but Mendosa hit him away easily, and Lee 
slipped down. 

26.— Mendoza, as if expecting Lee would 
rally again, was perfectly prepared for the 
attempt. Lee went in, and got punished 
right and loft, finally going to the gronnd, 
much exhausted. 

26. — ^Dan, full of spirits and vigour, as 
soon as Lee stood up gave him a floorer. 

27. — Lee, in making a hit, lost his dis- 
tance and fell. 

28. — This was a most singular round. 
Harry went in to his opponent, and by main 
force threw him down by the arm. 

29. — ^A rally on both sides — Lee, undis- 
mayed, put m several hits: in the close 
Mendosa was uppermost. 

80. — The loienoe of Dan was truly oon- 
■picnons, he stopped every blow ; but bap- 

ning to slip, Lee put lu some facers as 

endusa was going down. 

81. — Of no note whatever. 

82. — Dan appeared rather fatigued, in 
making a blow he went down upon his 
knees. 

83. — Lee now endeavoured to show that 
his spirilH wore in good trim, and made the 


avoid going down, Harry caught hold of his 
opponent. 

14— Mendosa struck his adversary, who, 
to the astonishment of the speotators, laid 
himself down os before. (Some himes and 
disapprobation occurred ; and ones of ** Foul 
-^Ico him away I ”) 

16. — Trifling away time ; Leo went down 
mthout a bit, and Dan laughed at him. (Six 
to one aminst Lee.) 

10. — Mendoza waiting for his opponent, 
hit him in the throat, which more than 
tickled him, and he fell from its effects, to 
all appearance extremely weak. (The odds 
now were out of comparison : a guinea to 
half-a-OTOwn was offered.) 

17. — Lee went to the ground on the first 
blow. 

18. — Mere flourishing— the men dosed and 
feU. 

19. ^Harry, quite gay, tried what effect 
another rally might produce ; but Mendoza’s 
ssgaoity renders the attempt futile. He 
gave Lee a desperate blow upon the chin, 
which not only out it severely, out sent him 
under the ropes. 

20. — Mendoia laughing at the insuffioieuqy 


means mediocre; but it was in vain: hit 
heart was bettor than his skill, and Dan 
milled him down. 

84.— Both the combatants fought wdl; 
but the turn was in Dan's favour. 

36. — ^Mendosa sent Lee under the ropes, 
from a well-directed blow. 

86. — Dan repeated the dose. 

87, 88, 89.— In all these rounds the si^- 
riority of Mendoza was manifest: Dan 
stopped and hit as he pleased. 

4b.— Mendoza puniihod Leo's ribs severely ; 
he foil from the effects of the blows. 

41. — Lee was now becoming modi ex- 
hausted : he fell from a mere touch. 

42. — Lee began to be oonvinoed that the 
ehanoes were against him ; his exertions were 
on the dedine. Mendoza did as he pleased, 
and closed the round by throwiim him. 

63. — For the last ten rounds Lee had not 
the smallest prosiieot of suooess; still his 
pane prompted him to continue the ^ht 
in hopes that some ludky ohanoe might 
Qffer; but having Adieu a second tune 
without a blow, Mendosa was dednred 
the conqueror. 
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The omAteoii tirere eompletely suiprued at tlie protrootion of the atove 
fight, for one hour and ten minutes. It is certain that Lee was not equal to 
the task of encountering so experienced and finidied a pugilist as Mendoza ; 
but it is equally true that his conduct was entitled to honourable mention ; 
and, considering it was his first appearance in the ring, Lee acquitted himself 
in a superior manner. That he was not wonting either in courage or resolution 
was evident ; and his scientifio efforts, in seyeral instances, were entitled to 
much praise : indeed, he eradicated the prevalent idea that he was nothing 
more than a sparrer. 

Among the amateurs present the reporter enumerates. Lords Albemarle 
and Seften, Count Beaujolais, Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Sir John 
Shelley, Sir Eden Nagle, Gaptajn Holliday, Squire Thornhill, General 
Keppcl, Messrs. Baxter, Fletcher Eeid, Bagley, Challis, Bobert Allen, etc. 

Year after year we find ** Quid Dan,” with an eye to business, making 
tours and exhibiting the ‘‘noble art,” of which he was tmquestionably a 
talented demonstrator. In the summer of 1819, Dan made a most successful 
sparring tour, and we find him at Lincoln issuing a hand-bill, of which the 
following is an extract * 

Mr. Mondoza has the authority of members of the Senate and Judges 
on tho Bench in asserting the tendency of the practice of boxing to pre- 
vent the more fatal resort to tho knife or other deadly weapons. To 
gentlemen it may prove more than an exercise or an amusemont, by initiat- 
ing them in the prindples of a science by which the skilfiil, though of 
inferior strength, may protect themselves from the ruffian assault of the 
powerful vulgar, or save their Mends and those who are defenedess Mon 
insult and imposition.” 

Wo have already had occasion to observe the rarity of men believing in the 
decline of their own physical capabilities; and Mondoza, unfortunately, must 
be added to the list of those who, in the words of Captain Godfrey, when 
speaking of Broughton, allow their “valour” so for to get the upper hand of 
their ** discretion” as to “ trust a battle to waning age.” But other men, as 
well as pugilists, are guilty of this mistake : we shall not therefore dwcdl 
upon it further than to say that Dan ended his career, like so many other 
celebrated men, in defeat, though by no means in disgrace. 

In July, 1820, being fourteen years from his last appearance within the 
roped ring, Mendoza met Tom Owen, in a contest for fame and 50 guineas. 
The battle arose from an old grudge; and although no one oan doubt tho 
game of Tom Owen, as we shall duly note in our memoir of that boxer, yet 
tho frothy outpourings of the Historian” in hononr of his friend “Tom,” 

vobii 0 
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and at the expenie of Mendoza,* are aa bad in taste as thej axe extrayagant 
m phrase. Bo that as it may, Dan was defeated, and we need hardly add it 
was his *<laBt appearance” within the ropes, though not **upon any stage,” 
the Fiyes Court being occasionally illuminated by his displays. In August 
1820, he made an ” appeal” to the amateurs for ”past servioes” to the 
pugilistic state, and deliyered the subjoined address, which breathes a tone of 
reproach to the boxers as well as gratitude to his patrons 

0£KTLEi[EV,<»I return you my most sincere thanks for the patronage 
you haye afforded me to-day, and likewise for all past fayours. To those 
persons who haye set-to for me to-day, I also acknowledge my gratitude; 
and their ^nrices will never be forgotten by me. Qontlemen, after what I 
have done for the pugilists belonging to the prize ring, I do say they have 
not used me well upon this occasion ; in fact, the principal men have deserted 
mo tn toto. Gentlemen, I think 1 haye a right to coll m3r8olf the father of 
the science ; for it is well known that prize fighting lay dormant for several 
years after the time of Broughton and Sla^k It was myself and Humphries 
that revived it in our Ihreo contests for superiority, and the science of pugi- 
lism has been highly patronised ever since. (Hear, hear, from some old 
amateurs.) Gentlemen, I have once more to thank you for the present, and 
all other past favours ; nay, more, I now take my leave of you, and I trust 
that I shall never trouble you for another benefit. (Applause.) I have now 
only to say —Farewell,” 

From this period Dan’s life no longer belongs to the history of the ring. 
Wo may, however, observe that for several years he supported a large family, 
a wife and eleven children, as a publican, keeping the Admiral Nelson, in 
Whitechapel. He died on the 3rd of September, 1836, among his **peoplesh” 
in the East, in the region where ho had been so long the milling star, at the 
advanced age of 73. 

Mendoza was, in company, a shrewd, intelligent, and communicative man. 
As a scientific professor of the art of self-defence it was Mendoza who trod 
most immediately in the steps of Broughton. His success as a professor was 
unrivalled ; and there was scarcely a town in the kingdom where he did not 
exhibit his finiriied talents to admiring and applauding assemblages. It 
seems, from a work we have before us, published by Mendoza himself, and 
oentaining much forgotten squabbling between himsdf and Humphries, that 
he derived his first knowledge of the art, soientiftcally, from his elegant oom- 

* ICmdoia wm at that period Sfly^eTen years of age, wbile Owen was nearij riz jears 

/onager: an important differenoe— eupposuw all other oirmunstanoes equal -at saoh an 
advanosa (ws had almost said absurd) time ofUfii for a fistio eihibitUn. 
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petitor, **ih6 Gentlemaii Boxer” Bat he lo rapidly improved upon hia 
master’i eyetem as to stand for years without a rival. No man of his time 
united the th^orff of sparring with the praetic$ of boxing so suooessfiilly as 
Daniel ICendoza; aad hence, as a distinctive featui^ the ” School of lien* 
dosa” marks a period in the Hibtobt of PuezusiL 
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CHAPTER n. 

EICHAED HUMPHRIES, ‘^THE GENTLEMAN 
BOXER”— 1784-1790. 

The popular cognomen of ^^tho Gentleman Boxer” may gire the one to 
the prepossessing appearance, quiet self-possossion, and amenity of manners, 
which contemporary writers agree in attributing to Eichard Humphries. 
^'His attitudes,” says the author of ” Sketches and Reminiscences,” already 
quoted, ” were romarkablo for their impressive grace of course according 
to the taste of the old schooL Wc doubt if modem cognoscenti, as they 
inspect our faithful copy of a contemporary engraving, will endorse the 
opinion; but, as tho Latin poet told us two thousand years ago, ” times 
change, and men change with them:”* though we must admit that our 
progress has brougnt improvement. 

Humphnes was anout tno middle size. 6 tbet 8 inches, well-limbed, and 
hud practised boxing to great advantage. He was apt and ready ; his blows 
were effective ; and his aims at the ** mark,” or wind, and under the ear, are 
talked of by contemporaries. Contrary to our modem notions, Humphries 
puzzled his antagonists by hitting with his right at leading off, and stopping 
with his left. Ho did not, however, like Mendoza, use both hands with 
equal facility. His game was unquestionable, and he was justly esteemed a 
model of pugilistic excellence. He was so attractive as to give a new and 
increased impetus to tho art of self-defence ; and on the public announoe* 
nient that ^^the Gentleman Boxer” would ffght Samuel Martin, the Bath 
Butcher, on a stago at Newmarket, on tho 3rd of May, 1786, the battle was 
attendod by their Royal Highnesses tho Frinco of Wales and Duke of York 
{arcades amho), the Dukes of Orleans and Dc Fitzjamos, and most of the 
French nobility then in England, with a crowd of tho host and bravest of the 
land. A guinea was tho admisbion-fec, which hundreds oheerffilly paid, to 
go to the winner, and between £30,000 and £40,000 awaited the wager 
of battle. 

* Tempors mutantur, at aos matamor in illii.— ViaoxL. 
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Sam Martin* was a boxer of some repute, shorter than Humphries, 
strongly ma^e, a little heayier, and had seen some senrice .in the field of 
battlo. The set-to was remarkable for science, Humphries parrying 
Martin’s attacks with singular adroitness, and standing up to Martin man- 
fully. Martin seemed deficient in distance, and oecasionsUy fell; hence his 
deliverios were inefiectiye. Humphries retaintsd his position of fkyonrito. 
Martin, finding himself kept out of distance, went in boldly. Humphries 
exchanged, and fought <*with” his man, till the betting became equal. 
Humphries appeared the stronger man, giying his opponent a most tremen- 
dous knock down, which brought the odds to his favour. Martin, notwith<* 
standing, appeared game, and fought well, contesting every inch of ground ; 
and it was not until after a determined combat of an hour and three quarters, 
(‘^fioxiana” states three quarters of an hour) that Martin declared he had 
hod enough. The distinguished company were diighly gratified, and Hum- 
phries won — golden opinions from all sorts of men.” 

Numerous sporting men rallied round pugilism, and the fbufessors of the 
sdence were not without high and uQble patrons. Boyalty now frequently 
witnessed the display of the art, accompanied by dukes, earls, honourables, 
etc. ; and men of the first distinction did not feel ashamed of being seen in 
tiie ring, or acting as umpires at a manly boxing match. 

The science, courage, and gentleman-like conduct of Humphries had 
secured him many friends; and, with a mind by no means destitute of 
intelligence, he could not fail in obtaining admiration and respect. But, 
deseryodly distinguished as Humphries stood in the boxing hemisphere, 
a competitor arose to share his fame and glory, if not to' aspire to superiority. 
He was not only a daring, but a most formidable rival, as his pretensions to 
pugilistic excellence wero known to be sound. He hod been proved, and his 
displays of skill in trying conflicts had made a deep impression upon the best 
judges. As there was beyond this a personal jealousy and rivalry, there 
was little difficulty in bringing together Daniel Mendoza and Biohard 
Humphries. 


* Sam Martin, known as the Bath Batcher, fonght many good battles in **the West 
toantne. On his ooming to London, howom, he was nnlnoky m being pittad against sndi 
TiiaHtprs of Uie art as Humphries and Dan Hendosa. To Same battle with Humphries, the 
author of “ Panoratia'* (p. 68), attributes **Uie revival of pugilism, and its high patronage." 
J lie result IS relatsd in the text. 

41 nett matched against Mendoza. His defeat, April 17, 1787, will be found in 

Umt Inner ■ biography. Hie last battle of importance 'was with Bligh, ** the Coventiy 
jubampion, a riband weaver of that town. It came off at Eveeham, in Qzfordshire, on the 
7th of April, 1791, for 60 guineaa a side. Oeorge Bing, the Ba^ Baker, eeoonded Martin ; 

' (Brooke), piAed up Bligh. Mnrtin*e two defeate, and Bligh's local Ihme, made 
uie latter tLs favourite, at sit and seven to four. After a eevere contest, Martin was bailed 
oa oonc^ueror, 
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We have already noticed the preliminaiy brush between the rivals at the 
** Cook/’ at Epping. 

Preliminaries being agreed to, Odiham, in Hampshire, was Axed upon as 
the place, and 400 guineas as the sum for which these masters of the art 
should contend. A raised twenty-four feet stage was prepared, in a paddock, 
and the door-money was to be divided between the combatants. On the day 
(January 9, 1788) being announced, the anxiety which prevailed upon 
the decision of this tourney was unprecedented. Odiham was then a distance 
from town ; it is now a steam steed’s ** stride.” Everybody was there, for 
Humphries and Mendoza wore to fight. In the towns and villages near the 
scone of action, the country people were equally interested, and innumerable 
pedestrians were seen in all directions moving towards the fight, so that 
within an hour previous to the battle the multitude collected was truly 
astonishing. To prevent the combatants from being bilked of the door- 
money (which was half a guinea each), the most athletic of the milling 
eorp$ were selected for the protection of the entrance, and the potent arms of 
Dunn, Kyon, Wair, and Tring, assisted by other powerful pugilists, kept for 
some time order in the crowd. But, as the time drew near for the 
combatants to mount the stage, John Bull’s anxiety increased beyond every 
other thought ; and, with one desperate efibrt, the ’’ majesty of the people,” 
like a mighty fiood, swept all before it. Tho door-keepers were soon lost in 
the violence of tho torrent, and thousands never gave themselves the trouble 
of asking the price of admission. All was noise, uproar, and confusion, for 
some minutes; but upon tho appearance of the combatants their attention 
was BO completely riveted that silence instantly prevailed. 

According to our practice, whenever procurable we quote tho report 
About one o’clock on Wednesday (January 9th, 1788), Humphries 
ascended the stage amid the cheers of the spectators, attended by Tom 
Johnson as his second, Tom Tring as his bottle-holder, and Mr. Allen as his 
chosen umpire. After bowing to all around, he proceeded to strip. His 
dross, when prepared for the contest, was a pair of fine flannel drawers, 
white silk stockings with gold-coloured clocks, pumps, and black shoe- 
ribands. While Humphries was prejtaring, Mendoza mounted the stage, 
and was received with reiterated plaudits, llis second was David Benjamin ; 
his bottle-holder, Jacobs, both Jews ; and his umpire, Mr. Moravia. Men- 
doza’s dress was more plain than his opponent’s. 

** In a few minutes the combatants were prepared for the onset, riiook 
hands, and immediately Mendoza assumed his attitude with the air of a 
man determined on victory. Humphries appeared astonished, and both 
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romained in serious expectation for some minutes before a blow was offered. 
Mendoza struck first, but recoiling, slipped and fell; Humphries caught it, 
and retreated. The second blow Mendoza gave his opponent brought him 
down, and in the next round they dosed, and Mendoza threw his adversoiy. 
For full fifteen minutes did Mendoza attack with such Tiolenoe and supe- 
riority, that the odds, which at the beginning were two to one against him, 
changed considerably in his fiivour; and during this time Humphries had 
many falls, but still remained undaunted. 

« Whether the defensire mode of fighting adopted by Humphries in his 
first onset was manceuvro, or the nomeU$ stylo in which he was attacked, 
and the unexpected vigour of his antagonist, made him give way, cannot but 
remain a matter of dispute. At the commencement of the battle Mendoza 
drove him to the side of the roil, and, while his body was suspend(^, aimed a 
blow at the bottom of his ribs, which undoubtedly would have decided the 
battle, had not Johnson caught it. Mendoza’s friends immediately exclaimed, 
'foul, foul;* but the umpires decided Johnson was perfectly justified in 
acting as he had done, for that Humphries must be considered as being 
knocked down.* 

" From the wetness of the day, the stage was extremely riippery, and this 
was particularly unfavourable to Humphries : he therefore took off his shoes ; 
but silk stockings were ill calculated to remedy the inconvenience, and ho 
afterwards put on a pair of worsted stockings, in which he stood more firm, 
and began to manifest great superiority. Having very much recovered 
himself, he stood up to his antagonist, and with groat dexterity threw 
lilendoza, pitching him on the face, which cut his forehead above the right 
eye, and very much bruised his nose. From this moment odds changed 
again in favour of Humphries. He threw in a blow near the loins of his 
antagonist, and in the next round planted a most severe one in the nock. In 
this round Mendoza also struck him in the face ; but slipping, he fell with 
his leg under him, sprained his foot, and immediately gave in : he shortly 
after fainted, and was carried off the stage. 

" The contest lasted twenty-nine minutes (twenty-eight minutes fifty-four 
seconds), and it was acknowledged there never was more skill and science 
displayed in any boxing match in this kingdom. 

"Mr. Brodyl, Humphries’ patron, not being on the ground, he imme- 
diately forwarded to him the result in the following laconic style ; — 

** Sill,— 1 have doue the Jew, and am in good health. 

**BICHAilD HUMPHSIES.** 

* This wai an myostifiable interference on the part of the Moond.*— Ed, 
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The Isradites were Bevero sufforen; but although Ifendoaa was defeated« 
his fame and chaiaoter as a pugilist were considerably inoreosed. His style 
of fighting was highly spoken of by the scientific ; end at dose quarterSi and 
as a quick hitter, he was evidently superior to his antagonist. The advantage 
was also upon the side of Mendoza in strength of arm ; and, when struggling 
to obtain the throw, he punished his adversary considerably by keeping down 
his head. His guard was excellent, and displayed a thorough knowledge of 
the art; in consequence of keeping it closer to his body than that of his 
adversary, his blows were given with more force when he hit out; and with 
respect to stopping he was not inferior to Humphries. For elegance of 
position, cool and prompt judgment, fortitude of manner, and force of blow, 
however, he was thought much inferior. He wanted also that manly bearing 
which was so apparent in Humphries, whose confidence rendered him so 
apparently indifferent of solf. In throwing, Mendoza, to the great surprise 
of many, had the advantage. 

Humphries* attitudes were of the most manly and tastefhl description, 
and, even in the most trying moments of the fight, his postures were con- 
siderod graceful. His intellectual capacity had xendeiDd him more acquainted 
with the properties of the human frame than pugilists in general ; and his 
habits of life hod tended to make him more conversant and attractive in 
society than fighting men perhaps think essentially necessary. His manners 
were conciliatory, and he endeavoured tlirough life to enact the gentleman. 
His friends wore materially increased by such conduct. 

It was extremely difficult to decide which was the neatest pugilist; so 
much activity, science, elegance, and courage, were displayed upon both 
sides, though extremely different as to character and manner : but it appaared 
that Humphries, in the defensive position, although he kept his advetaoiy at 
a distance by extending his arms, lost that celenty and power which his hits 
might have possessed had his arms been nearer his body. 

Thenceforward, the pugilistic career of Humphries was a firuitless attempt 
to prevent his victor’s wreath from fhlling into the hands and adorning the 
brow of his able Israelitish rival. Twice did he do all that man can do— 
his best — ^to stem the advancing tide of fate, but in vain. How he struggled is 
already written in the memoir of Mendozx. Humphries lived for many years 
after their last contest (September 29th, 1790), and died in respectable cir- 
cumstances, his calling being that of a coal-merchant in the Adelphi, Strand. 
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OHAFTEE ra. 

MIL JOHN JACKSON— 1788-1796. 

Iv penning the Hietory of Fagiligm» one object has been our poleetar— # 
desire on the one hand to ayoid fulsome adulation, and, on the othoTi norer to 
cast undeserred oenanre: to nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice,” but to speak of men as they were, and as their actions prored them. 

These remarks appear appropriate to a notice of John Jackson, inasmuch 
as, blinded by early prejudices, which no after information has tended to 
dispel, and imposed upon by the contemptible Bophisms and paltry libels of 
lily-livered scribes, who earn* their dirty pay” by pandering to what they 
suppose the taste of the reading public, no small proportion of that public 
has taken it for granted that pugilism and blackguardism are synonymes. 
It is as an antidote to these slanderers that we pen a candid history of 
Ihe boxers ; and, taking the general habits of men of humble origin (devated 
by their courage and bodily gifts to be the associates of those more fortunate 
in worldly position), we fearlessly maintain that the best of our boxers (we 
take no account of outsiders, inasmuch as they have no claim to the designa- 
tion,) present as good samples of honesty, generosity of spiii^ goodness of 
heart, and humanity, as an equal number of men of any dasa of societyw 
But the manly art of self-defence — one of the most generous, nobl%' and 
national traits of the English character — ^has never lacked detractoxi. The 
mean-spirited, the treacherous, and the orud can never be its admirers. But 
does it appear that the mind is debased from witnessing such public displays ? 
would the usages of society be infringed upon if such exhibitions were 
legalised? Are the feelings of men so blunted from these spedmens of 
hardihood and valour, as to prevent them firom fulfilling those public situa- 
tions in life which many are called upon to perform, with fidelity, justioe^ 
and reputation? We reply, nol and experience corroborates our assertion^ 
Were it otherwise, we should admit pugilism to be a disgrace to the country 
where it is permitted, and boxers obnoxious to society. 

The «• great moralist,” Samud Johnson, surdy saw ihe rough side of 
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pugilism in his day; yet wo read in his works, Courage is a quality so 
necessary for maintain iiig virtiio, that it is always respectod, even when 
found asnociated with vice/’ Without accei)tii)g the corollary of the pon- 
derous Doctor, himself— as in the case of the brewer’s servant in Pleet 
Street, and of Davies, the bookseller in Covent Garden— a practical exponent 
of the m puginandi, we arc ready to appeal to the readers of these pages, 
whether courage of the highest order, in the caso of the leading pugilists, is 
not associated with forbearance, humanity, and activo benevolence ? 

One of the most respected public characters in the early part of this 
century, whoso patriotic attention to the preservation and duo administration 
of the laws ; whoso firmness in supporting, upon all occasions, the liberty of 
tho subject; whoso dignity and consistency of conduct in representing the 
first city in tho world in rurliumcnt ; and who filled the office of Lord Mayor 
of London, with honour to himself, ond advantage to his fellow citizens, 
was an ardent and firm patron of pugilism, and *^a iHend” of John 
Jackson. Wo allude to Harvey Christian .Coombe, Esq., whose name never 
suffered the slightest tarnish from his patronage of the Old English custom 
of boxing in the early part of his life ; hut, through a long and distinguished 
career, proved his protensious so clearly to tlie character of a real English- 
man, an honest citizen, uud an independent senator, that in 1816 ho was 
returned a fourth time us memher for the City of Iiondon. 

Another member of tho senate, whoso enlightened mind, classical acquiro- 
ments, and transcendent talents, bhone at a time when wits and orators 
Avere rife in St. Stephen’s Cha]>el, was. tho friend of John Jackson, and 
of pugilism. To a mind stored with ancient and modem literature, con- 
versant witli popular recreations in oil their gradations, fiom tho rusticity 
of a cudgelling bout at a country fair to un aasaut d^armea in the aristocratic 
fencing-school, tlio Kight Hon. William Windham added a truo English 
spirit of fair play, when he thus publicly declared his sentiments: — 
smart contest this, between Maddox and Kichmond ! Why ore wo to boast 
so much of tho iialivo valour of our troops, us shown at Tuiaveru, at Yimicru, 
and at Moidu, yet to discourage all the practices and habits which tend to 
keep olive tho same sentimentB and feelings ? The sentiments that filled the 
minds of three thousand spectators who witnessed those two pugilists were 
the same in kind as those which inspired tho higher combatants on that 
fooasion. It is the circumstances only in which they aio displayed that 
make the difference. 


* lie that the world subdued, had been 
But the best urestler on tlio green/ 
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There is no eense in the aiiBwer alwaje made to this, ^ Are no men brave but 
boxers'?’ Bravery is found in all habits, dosses, oiroumstanoes, and condi- 
tions. But have habits and institutions of one sort no tendency to form it 
more than another ? Longevity is found in persons of habits the most oppo- 
site ; but are not certain habits more fhvourable to it than others ? The courage 
does not arise from mere boxing, from the mere beating, or being 'beat, but 
from the sentiments excited by the contemplation and cultivation of such prac- 
tices. Will it make no difference in the mass of people, whether their amuse- 
ments are all of a pacific, pleasurable, and effeminate nature ; or whether they 
are of a sort that calls forth a continued admiration of prowess and hardihood ?” 
A slight anecdote, apropos of the prevalence of the taste for Ike use of the 
muffles,” as boxing-gloves were then called, will take us bock to the days 
when Yauxhall was in the height of its splendour. Old Tyers, then the 
proprietor of the Gardens, had commissioned Hayman, the painter, to panel 
the ** Hall of British Worthies” with portraits of the heroes of our land. 
The gallant and good-natured Marquis of Granby was waited upon by Tyers, 
with a request that he would honour Hayman with a sitting. In consequence, 
the hero of Minden dropped in at the artist’s studio in St. Martin’s Lane. 
”But, Frank,” said the peer, ” before I sit to you, I insist upon having a 
set-to with you.” Hayman, astonished at the oddity of the observation, 
affected not to understand his visitor, whereupon the Marquis exclaimed, I 
have been told that you are one of the last boxers of the school of Broughton, 
and I flatter myself not altogether deficient in the pugilistic art ; but since I 
have been in Germany 1 have got out of practice, therefore I want a little 
trial of your skill.” Hayman pleaded age and gout as obstacles to his con- 
sent. To the first the Marquis replied, ** There was very little difference 
between them; and to the second, that he considered exercise as a specific 
remedy,” adding, laughing, besides, a few rounds will cause a glow of 
countenance that will give animation to the canvass.” Hayman no longer 
resisted ; the gloves were donned, and to it they wont. After a good display 
of strength and science, Hayman delivered such a straight hit in the bread- 
basket,” that down they both went with a tremendous cra^. This brought 
up stairs the af&ighted Mrs. Hayman, who found the academician and com- 
mandcr-in-chief rolling over each other on the carpet like two unchained 
bears. Frank, who was a humourist and ion vivant, often narrated this aneo- 
dote of the nobleman, 

** Who ailed our sigii-pofts then as Wellefiey now,” 
over a social glass at his own and his friends’ merry meetings. 
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We cannot but tlunlc the reader will consider these alight notices of how 
our fathers viewed the science of self-defence — ^now, for a season only, as we 
trust, ** fallen into the soar, the yellow leaf” — os a fitting preface to the life 
of Jackson, who flourished in the palmy days of pugilism ; one of nature’s 
gentlemen,” who not only supplanted Mendoza, but took a higher position in 
the social scale than any boxer who preceded or followed him, no less from 
the firmness and urbauity of his munners, than the high requisites he pos- 
sessed for shining as an athlete. 

John Jackson was bom in London, in 1768, and was the son of an eminent 
builder, by whom the arch was thrown over the Old Fleet Ditch, near the 
mouth of the Kiver Fleet, flowing from the Hampstead and Highguto Hills, 
and crossed by bridges at Holbom and Ludgate. This forms the great sewer 
of Blockfriars from the north into the new Low Level, over which run Far- 
ringdon Street (the site of the old Fleet Market), and Bridge Street, leading 
to the splendid bridge by Cubitt, with its uglj iron companion carrying the 
L. C. A D. R. John Jackson's uncles were farmers, and tenants of the Duke of 
Bedford and the Marquis of Hertford. Nature had bestowed upon him all those 
athletic requisites which constitute the beau ideal of perfect manhood. There 
was a happy combination of muscular development with proportionate symmetry 
in his frame (his height was five feet eleven, and his weight fourteen stone), 
which rendered him a fitting model for the sculptor, and excited the admira- 
tion of all those by whom these qualities ore appreciated. At the age of nine- 
teen ho became a frequenter of the sparring schools, and displayed such talents 
as proved that he was destined to eclipse the most favound of his coteropo- 
roricB ; added to which, possessing as lie did the euaviter in modo os well as 
the fortiter in rc, he soon found patrons of the highest grade. 

It is stated that u conversation with Colonel Harvey Aston* led to his 

* As a matter incidental to tlio history of pugilism, wo cannot omit a short notioe 0 / 
Colonel Aston. Tho story has a spice of romance, and points a moral'* in favour of the 
principles we are advocating. Wo copy the **News from India" in the WerU for 1799. 

** Colonel Aston being for a short time absent from his regiment, a misunderstanding 
occurred between Major Picton* and Major Allan with a lieutenant. Immediately on the return 
of tho colonel, he was made acquainted with the affair, and wrote his opinion, in a private 
letter, that the behaviour of the two majors was somewhat * illiberal ' to their subaltern officer. 
The letter being shown, Majors P. and A. demanded a Court of Inquiry, which was refused by 
the oommonder-in-cliief, as calculated to destroy * tnat harmo^ omoi^ officers so essential 
to the support (ff discipline in regiments on foreign duty.* Major Pioton now colled upon 
Colonel Aston to demand an explanation of the term 'uliboral.' Colonel Aston *did not 
think himself bound to account for his conduct in discharm of his duty os Colonel to any 
inferior officer ; but if Major Picton had anything to reproach him with, as a private gentle- 
man, he was prapored to give him any satisfaction in his power.’ This brought it into the 
domain of a private quarrel (!), and tne next day they met by appointment, accompanied by 
their seconds. Major Picton had the first fire : his pistol snapped, which was declared equiu 
to a fire by tho seconds. Colonel Aston immediatoV ^ Gie air, declaring he hod no 

' Afterwards the renowned cavalry offlosr under the Iron Duke la the PeaUisnls, and lUSn || 
Waterloo.— Ly. 
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first encounto in the prize ring. Fewterel, a Birmingham boxer, as yet 
unbeaten, had been the conqueror, says Panoratia,*’ in eighteen battles. 
The meeting took place at Smitham Bottom, near Croydon, June 9th, 1788. 
We copy the report. 

This day there were decided three boziifg matches, which had been long 
depending, and great bets were depending on. The first was between Jack* 
son, a fine young man of nineteen years only, and Fewterd,* of Birmingham. 
Tom Johnson seconded Jackson, and Bill Warr, Fewterel ; Humphries and 
Bunn were the bottle-holders. Fewterel is a man of extremely great bulk, 
so much so that, at first setting-to, it was doubted whether Jackson would 
over level such an opponent. Yet this ho never failed to do when he could 
plant his blows at distance. The contest lasted one hour and seven minutes ; 
its decision being very much procrastinated by Fewterel fighting shifty, 


quarrel with the inaior.*' Would not a rational man think tliis punotalione foolery was 
settled : but no I Wo oontinno our quotation. ** Notwithstandi^ the kindly manner in 
whicli affair had been apparently settled, to the reomrocal eatirfaotion of the code of the 
duello, Minor Allan the next day demanded satufaotion for the private opinion expreaeed by 
the colonel of hie conduct. A nmilar answer was returned, that the colonel denied his riglit 
to call upon him to explain any act of his official duty ; that he was at all times ready to 
vindicate his private conduct, but at the same time was unconscious of havinff offended 
Major A. The latter, however, assumed a tone of vehemence and anthority, imich ren* 
dered the meeting on the port of the colonel unavoidable. Major Allan fired the fint shot 
•~tho seconds dda not perceive the ball had taken effect. The colonel, having received the 
nre, opmared unhurt, stood erect, and with the greatest composure levelled his pistol with a 
steady hand, showing he had power to fire on his antagonist. He then leisurely drew it 
hook, and laying it across his hrei^ said, * 1 am shot through the body ; I believe the 
wound is mortal, and therefore decline returning the fire : for it never shall bo said that the 
laf)t act of my life was dictated by a spirit of revenge.' He sat down on the ground, was 
parri«^d home, wliero he languished in excessive agony for several days, and wiUiout a 
murmur expired. 

** Colonel II arvoy Aston was brother to the pretty Mrs. Hodges, well known in the sporting 
world. He married Miss Innam, the daughter of Lady Trwin, and sister to the Marcliioness 
of Ifeiiford, Lady William Gordon, Lady Kamsden, and Mrs. Meynoll, whom he left with a 
young family to deplore this molanoholy accident." The chivalrous honour, manly forbear- 
nnen, and moderation of this staunch patron of pugilism shines through every phase of this 
uoplorablo ease of manslaughter. We call things by their right names. 

* Fewterel is said by Mr. Vincent Dowling, in his obituary notice of John Jackson, to 
ha ve boon a Scotchman ; we think it probable from what we here give. 

The only other contest of Fowterel’s, worth preserving, is his barae with a Highlander, on 
^iih Ground, Edinburgh, March 23, 1793. The Ilighlander, iwhose calling was that of 
au Edinburgh chairman, was reputed a phenomenou among his brotliron of the Soottidi 
capital. 


** Fewterel, when stripped, appeared very corpulent, and bv no means in the condition in 
wiiiuh he fought Jackson. The Highlander was by far the finer and stronger man, and was 
roiKirted to possess wonderful readiness and courage. They let-to at about eight o'cdook in 
the morning, and the first knock-down blow was pven W Fewterel, who sent hia antagonist 
a surarising distance, there being no roped enclosure. The next round he also brought down 
the Scot by a severe blow in tlie chest. In the next round the Highlander got in a weU-hit 
svoko under Fowterel's right eye, which out him severely. He, however, stood firm, and 
kept c^l. The next blow Feivterol got in, he again brought him down, and this so 
enraged the Highlander, that during the remainder of the contest he never recovered his 
temper lliis gave Fot^rel a decided advantage, and tlioogh he afterwards received many 


.tne aignisnaer's jaw that laid him senseless on the grass. Thus terminated the 
fiurty-fivr minutes. The Scot soon, however, recovered, but was nnable to 
walk home. The match wat V> guineas to 80 guineas. The odds were given to Fewterel, 
generpudj gave the ma ^ had beaten 10 guineas, the sum he (Fesvtsxel) was 
Hwued If h. won ib. ' Pwiomti.,” pp. 111. 118. 
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getting down to avoid a blow, and then remaining so long on the floor as 
often to require the interposition of the umpires to remind his seconds of 
*time.’ Tewterel at last gave up the contest, and Major Hanger, by com- 
mand of the Prince of Wales, who was present, gave young Jackson a bank 
note.” ♦ 

Jackson’s next contest (Marcn 12th, 1780) was with George Ingleston, the 
brewer. It closed by an untoward accident, by which Jackson broke the 
smoll-bone of his log, as will be seen under the head of Ingleston, in the 
Appendix to Period II. 

Jackson’s next contest was one of the greatest interest to the pugilistic 
world. The victories of Mendoza had placed him on the pinnacle of fame ; 
and the attempt to defeat the conqueror of Sam Martin, of Humphries 
(twice), of Bill Warr (twice), to say nothing of minor boxers, was viewed as 
indeed a bold flight of young ambition. On April 15th, 1795, the men met 
at Hornchurch, in Essex, for a stake of 200 guineas aside. We copy the 
contemporary report : — 

‘‘A twenty-four feet stage was erected in a most advantageous hollow, 
which accommodated upwards of throe thousand spectators, and so excellently 
adapted that no one could claim a superiority of situation. All the eminent 
patrons and amateurs wore present: the Duko of Hamilton, Lord Delaval, 
Sir John Phillipson, Mr. Clark, Mr. Bullock, Mr. Leo, Mr. Pawcett, etc. ; 
and among the pugilists of note were Jackling, Will Warr and Joe Worr, 
George the Brewer, Tom Tyne, Pcarby (the Young Ruffian), etc. 

At one o’clock Mendoza mounted the spot of combat, accompanied by his 
second, Harry Lea, and Symonds (the Old Ruffian), as his bottle-holder. 
Jackson immodiatcly followed, with Tom Johnson as his second, and Wood, 
the coachman, for his bottlo-holder. The chosen umpires were Mr. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Allen. 

” They each politely bowed to the people, and were received with general 
acclamations. About flvo minutes after one they, as usual, saluted each 
other by shaking hands, and immediately set-to. Bets five to four in favour 
of Mendoza. 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1. — Both having asaamod tlieir 2.— Mendoza guarded with great soienoe, 

attitude, displayed the greatest caution ; full avoided the blows of his opponent, and put 
a minute expired before a blow was struck, in several severe ones, 
when Jaekson made a hit, and his antagonist 8.— In this round there was much hard 

fell. fighting. Odds rose two to one in favour of 


V ** The. second boxing match was between Elisha Crabbe, the Jew, who beat Death (Mt 
eels) and Witson of Bristol ; won bj the latter. The third between two ontsiderB.'* 
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Menduiuit but round terminaied by Men- 

dosa falling. 

4.— This wae the moat eererely oontested 
round throughout tho halite. Jackson seemed 
to hold his opponent’s moncouTros in oon- 
trmpt, followed him up with groat resolution, 
and put in some dreadfully severe blows, by 
die last of which Mendoza fell, and his right 
eye was much cut; Jackson now evidently 
lind tho advantage. 

6. — In this round Jackson caught his op- 
ponent by tlio hair, and holding him down, 
gave liim several severe blows, which brought 
him to tho ground ; Mendoza’s friends called 
** foul," but tho umpires decided on the con- 


tra^. Odds had now ehangod two to one 
on Jaokson. 

6, 7f 8.— Throughout these throe rounds 
Jackson supported his euperiority. Mendoza 
acted entirely on the defensive. 

9. — This was tlio lost round. Jackson 
manifestly displayed astonishing advantage ; 
he soveyol times struck his adversary, when 
he fell quito oxhausted, and gave in. 

The battle only lostod ten minutes and a- 
half, and was aclmowlodgedbv every specta- 
tor to bo the hardest contested that ever was 
fought in so short a time. Jackson was very 
little hurt, leaping from the stage with great 
agility, but Mendoza was quite out up. 


**A subscription purso was made and fought for between a Jew called 
Black Baruk, who was seconded by Symonds (tho Old Eufflan), and Burk 
a glass-blower, seconded by James the waterman. It was very well con- 
tested for half an-bonr, when a dispute arose about a foul blow, and it was 
terminated by sharing the money between them.'* 

Nearly seven years after bis combat with Mendoza, a gag” paragraph 
having appeared in the newspaper, announcing a forthcoming fight as in 
Hirangcmcnt between lifcndoza and Jackson, the latter inserted the following 
letter to the Editor of tho Orach and Daily Adverihw of Wednesday, 
December 1, 1801 


“ Sir,— > 1 was somewhat astonished on my return to town on Satnrday, to learn that a 
ohallcnge was inserted in your paper on Thursday last, as if from Mr. Mendoza. Should 1 
l>e right in my conclusion, by believing tliat it came from that celebrated pugilist, I beg you 
a ill mform the public through the medium of your paper, that for some years I have entiroly 
withdrawn from a public life, and am morn and more convinced of the propriety of my 
conduct by the happiness which I eryoy in private among many friends of great rospootability, 
with whom it is my pride to be received on terms of familiarity and friendship: gtmod, how- 
ever, as I am to a petty conflict, I hope that it will not be cousiderod too much arrogance on 
my part simply to observo, that, after waiting for more than three years to accept the 
challengo of any pugilist, however dexterous in the science, and however highly flattered by 
hiB friends, I think it rather extraordinary that Mr. Mendoza should add a silence of four 
years 1o thoso three, it being nearly seven voars since 1 had tho satisfaction of chastising him ; 
but Mr. Mendoza derived one great good from the issue of that contest— he was taught to be 
less hasty in forming his resolutions, more slow in carrying them into effect. 

“ 'Jliis cautious and wise principle of action deserves much commendation ; and having 
served an anprentaoeship of seven vears to learn a certain jrartion of artificial courage, he 
now comes forward with a stock of impudence (the only capital which daring that time he 
seems to havn acquired) to force me to appear once more in that situation which 1 have for 
years cheerfully avoided. 

” lltiluctant, however, os T am to attract again, even for a moment, the public attention, I 
shall have no objection to vindicate my character by a meeting wiUi Mr. Mendoza when and 
^hore ho pleases, provided he'll promise to fight, and provided he’ll also promise not to 
give previous information to the magistrates at Bow Street, or olscwboro. 

** I am. Sir, yours and the public’s most respectfully, 

20, 1801. « JOHN JAOKSON, 

Need we say that this was on the part of Mendoza a mere piece of that 
absiiid system of gagging then so much in vogue, and on which we have 
elsewhere commented. 

Independent of his pugilistio prowess, Mr. Jackson was distinguished for 
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hia extmordinaiy powers os a mnner of a short distance, and as a leaper no 
man of his day was equal to him at a standing jump, of which many extra- 
ordinary feats are on record. His muscular strength was equal to his bodily 
aetiTity, and in the prosenco of Mr. Harvey Goombe, and other gentlemen, 
he lifted ten hundred weight and one quarter, and wrote his own name with 
eighty-four pounds weight suspended from his little finger ! 

One of the most able and experienced sporting writers, the late Vincent 
George Dowling, Esq., the founder, and for more than thirty years the editor 
of B$IV» Ufi in London^ has left on record a graceful tribute to the memory 
of his friend of many years, John Jackson, in the form of an obituary notice. 
From this we shall here make a few extracts. 

** John Jackson was an instance of the glorious truth which this country is 
constantly evolving — that if a man be true to himself, he may defy the 
obloquy and malice of millions. No matter in what grade of life a creature 
be thrown; no matter whether from necessity or choice he mingles with 
the learned or the illiterate, the high or the low ; give him the attribute 
of genius^ or, if that bo denied, honesty and perseverance, and ho must 
distinguish himself. The choice of a profi'ssion is the puzzle of boyhood— bo 
it so. A profemon never degraded a man^ tf that man tooh care not to degrade 
hie profemon*^ This last axiom deserves to be written in letters of adamant ; 
it contains the philosophy wo hope to inculcate by our pages. Mr. Dowling 
continues : ** As there always have boon, and always will be, ruffians loose 
upon society, who can only be met and quelled by the arguments such brutes 
can appreciate ; and as 

** Hoads, nineteen in twenty, 'tis eonfest, 

Can feel a orabstiok quicker than a je^** 

it is essential that boxing, os an art, should not fall into desuetude. It 
empowers the little man to defend himself against the big one ; makes the 
weaker man, to a considerable extent, able to protect himself against the onset 
of the stronger one, and, in somo cases, to punish his want of skill and his 
presumption. Doubtless much has been done in our great cities by gas and 
an improved police ; but even now things do occasionally occur to call upon 
every man to know how with his own hands to defend his own head, 
or, what is doubticss of more consequence, the heads of those near and 
dear to him, or under his protection. Such a power is a eorpe de reeerve^ 
which, though it may never bo collod into action, it is valuable and assuring 
to possess. So thought our grandfathers, so thought our grandfathers’ 
fathers in the days of Fielding. Boxing, to a gentleman, was a more 
modem and practical application of knight-errantry; it enabled a man 
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V) pfoteot himaelf ogainit aggreMion, and jet inoxe» to defend an insulted 
woman. 'Good,* exdaims the aati-pii|^t, 'but what say you to the 
prise-fighter?’ The reqionse is plain: He is the exemplar, the professor, 
tlic demonstrator of a praotiee, of an exercise. Could or can the sword or 
the bow be taught without profbasozs, and can they teach without exem- 
plifying?” • a a After a few foots, whioh will be found embodied in 
our Memoir, Mr. DowUng concludes: "Prom 1785, Mr. Jackson ceased to 
be a public pugilist, having fought but three battles, winning two, and not 
gaining (for it cannot be called losing) the third by an accident. On 
what basis, then, rests his fame as a thoroaghly tried boxer? On none* 
whatever ; the pedestal of his popularity was conduct, the keystone to fiartunt 
in every grade of life. There is a singular similarity in the career of John 
Jackson ond John Gully: the latter fought but thrice, was beaten once, 
won the other two, and then retired to enjoy a better fortune in a higliei 
sphere of society.” 

Ere quitting the mere active sporting career of Mr. Jackson, it may be a 
well to state that as a runner his speed was extraordinary, but he could no 
lost: he also excelled as a jumper until the celebrated Ireland "look tb 
shine out of all England.” 

The opening of " Jackson’s Hooms, IS, Old Bond Street,” was literally an 
era in the gymnastio education of the aristooxacy. Not to have had lessons 
of Jackson was a reproach. To attempt a list of his pupils would be to copy 
ono-ihird of the then peerage. Byron, who was proud of being thought a 
pugilist, has in his correspondence spoken highly of his tutor ; but the feet is, 
from lameness, the poet could neither hit nor stop effectivdy. When Jabkson 
taught the author of "Childe Harold,” he was forty-four, Byron about 
twenty-three ; the latter therefore stood a boy before a veteran. In a note 
to the 11th Canto of "Don Juan,” we find this : " My friend and corporeal 
pastor and master, John Jackson, Esquire, professor of pugilism, who I trust 
still retains the strength and symmetry of his model of a form, together with 
his good humour, and athletic as well as mental acoomplishmentB.” 

And in his diary we read Jackson has been here; the boxing world 
much 08 usual, but the club inGreases (t.#. Fugilistio dub). I shad <iine 
at Cribb’s to-morzow.” 

He records going to this dinner thus: "Just returned from dinner with 
Juckson (the Emperor of Pugilism), and another of the select, at Gribb’s, the 
Champion’s.” 

'pke next extract diows the author of "Childe Hamid ’ actually in 
I have been ii|»nin,g with Jackson for exeroisocnismonung^ and 
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moia to continue and renew my acquaintance with my muffles. Ify clieet» 
and arms, and wind are in Tery good plight^ and 1 am not in flesh. I used 
to be a herd hitter, and my arms are very long for my height (5 feet 8^ 
inches) ; at any rate exercise is good, and this the severest of all; fencing 
and the broad-sword never fatigued me half so much.” This latter is dated 
the 17th of March, 1814. 

''Got up, if anything, earlier than usual; sparred with Jackson aJ 
iudorm, and have been much better in health for many days.” 

Byron kept at his work, for wo find him writing thus on the 9th of April, 
1814 : ** 1 have been boxing for exorcise for the last month daily.” 

In returning to the younger days of the ” finest formed man in Europe,” 
we shall take the liberty of borrowing a graphic colloquial sketch from the 
lips of a veteran: There wore the Lades, the Hangers, the Bullocks, 
the Yemons, but give me Jack Jackson, as he stood alone amid the throng. 
1 can see him now, os I saw him in ’84, walking down Holbom Hill, 
towards Smithfield. He had on a scarlet coat, worked in gold at the button- 
holes, ruffles, and frill of fine lace, a small white stock, no collar (they were 
not then invented), a looped hat with a broad black band, buff knee-breeches, 
and long silk strings, striped while silk stockings, pumps, and paste buckles ; 
his waistcoat was pole blue satin, sprigged with white. It was impossible 
to look on his fine ample chest, his noble shoulders, his waist, (if anything 
too small), his largo, but not too largo hips (the frilcrum of the human form, 
whether male or female), his limbs, his balustrade calf and beautifully 
turned but not over delicate ankle, his firm foot, and peculiarly small hand, 
without thinking that nature hod sent him on earth as a model. On he 
wont at a good five miles and a half an hour, the envy of all men, and 
the admiration of all women.” 

As regards his face nature had not been bountifrxl ; his forehead was rather 
low, and the mode ho wore his hair made it peculiarly so. His cheek bones 
were high, and his nose and mouth coarse. His ears projected too much 
from his head, but his eyes were eyes to look at rather than look with; they 
were full and piercing, and formed a great portion of his power as a pugilist 
«--*with them he riveted his men. 

Anatomists of the first standing examined Jackson, and artists and sculp- 
tors without number took sketches and models of his arm ; but it was the 
extraordinary proportion of the man throughout that formed the wonder. 

After 1795 Mr. Jackson resolved to teach others the art in which he him- 
self excelled. For an instructor he had that invaluable requisite, temper; 
be was never too fast wiin his pupils. This made his initiatory lessons 
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tedious to young gentlemen who go ahead, and it may readily be oonceiTed 
that amid the aristooraoy of England he had plenty of rough assailants to 
deal with. But he was always on his guard; there was no chance of rushing 
suddenly in and taking Jackson by surprise— he could not be flurried. 
Amid the other qualifloations he had studied Layater, and manageil to 
reckon up his oustomers at flrst sight, and knew what he had to trust to. 
It has been said ^^he defied any man to hit him this is the truth, but not 
the whole truth-— he defied any man to hit him whilst he (Jackson) stood 
merely on the defensive ; in a fight, of coarse, it is impossible to avoid being 
hit. 

** His sparring was elegant and easy. He was peculiarly light upon his 
foot, a good judge of distance, and when he indulged his Mends with 
a taste of his real quality, the delivery of his blow was only observable in 
its effect. It Uterally came like lightning, and was felt before it was seen. 
Most big men are oomparativoly slow, but he was as rapid as Owen Swift or 
Johnny Walker, and this, too, when upwards of fifty yoars of age. 

Jackson not only told you what to do, but why you should do it; in 
this essential point many capital instructors are and have been deficient. 
The want of this power of explaining the purpose of an action made Young 
Dutch Sam end Hichard Curtis bad instructors, though they were finidied 
pugilists, and, which docs not always follow, capital spairers. 

Jackson was not unmindfhl of the fact that art never ends. If there 
was anything new in the gymnastic, equestrian, or pedestrian way, there be 
ossured was Jackson ; not merely witnessing the exhibition, but examining 
the means by which the effects were produced. He was consequently often 
at Astley’s and at the Surrey, when Ireland, the jumper, was ther^ and 
knew all the famous fencers, fanambulistc^ dancers, and riders of his day, 
and his day was a long one. 

** Of his private character, what can be said more than that all his pupils 
became his friends. Save with Dan ICendoza, it is not known that he ever 
had a quaiiel. He was a oareM man, not a mean man— saving, but not 
penurious. It is to be remembered, too, ftom his peculiar situation, com* 
tinued calls were made upon his purse by the ruffianly and profligate, who 
claimed a brotherhood that he utterly and properly repudiated.” 

In 1811, he proouied a benefit at the Fives Court, in aid of the sub- 
scription for the suffering Portuguese; it realised £114. Next year he 
did the same for the British prisoners in France; this benefit amounted to 
£182 6«. He also aided the benefit for the Lancashire weavers (1626). 

One old boxer (but who was not of Jackson’s day) pestered him incessantly 
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tn money. ** No,’* mid JaokiioD, Fll giro yon no money ; but you may go 
to the Hone and Qroom, and you will find a clean bed, three meals, and a 
pot of beer a day ; stay there until matters mend.*’ The man was thankful 
in the extreme; but a week had not elapsed ere he was found in the tap- 
room bartering his dinner for gin ! 

Of oourse a **lion** like Jackson could not avoid being mode a **ahow” 
of on particular occasions; accordingly, when the allied sovereigns were 
in England, his aid was required. On the 16th of June, 1814, at the house 
of Lord Lowther, in Pall Moll, a pugilistic fete came off in the presence of 
the Emperor of Russia, Platoff, Blucher, etc. The display so delighted those 
illustrious fighting men that it was resolved to carry the thing out on a 
grander scale ; accordingly, the King of Prussia, the Prince Royal, Prince 
of Hecklenburgh, and others assembled. Jackson, Cribb, Belcher, Oliver, 
Painter, and Richmond, were the principal performers. The foreign nobility 
now wanted a peep, and at Angelo’s rooms some splendid displays took place. 
It was said that Jackson had inoculated them with a pugilistic fever, but it 
is believed he never obtained a single pupU from among them. If this bo a 
fact, it is on extraordinary one. 

At the coronation of George the Fourth, 1821, Mr. Jackson was applied to 
to fhrnish on unarmed force to preserve order.” Cribb, Spring, Belcher, 
Carter, Richmond, Ben. Bum, Hormcr, Horry Lee, Tom Owen, Joshua Hud- 
son, Tom Oliver, Harry Holt, Crawley, Curtis, Medley, Purcell, Sampson, 
and Eales, with Jackson at their head, formed the corps, dressed as Royal 
Pages. 

One gold coronation medal was given to the boxers^they raffled for it at 
a dinner. Tom Belcher won and wore it. 

In 1822, a number of noblemen and gentlemen, admirers of the gymnastio 
sports of their country, with a Royal Duke (Clarence) at their head, 
presented John Jackson with a service of plate. The salver, which bears the 
subjoined inscription, is of magnificent workmanship, weighing one hundred 
and eighty-seven ounces. 


THIS BALVXB 
(With other Plate), 
fToi pure/iuMti hy Sulaeriptions from 
A EUYAL DUKE 


and bbvbral or thb nobility and gentry, 

And presented to 
JOHN JACKSON, ESQ., 

ZMtr the SupermimdeMce ef the fMlewvty Oemmitteef 
The Host Noble the Morqnis of I Ad^ral ToUemaohe, 

Woroester, _ _ I Migor Ooneml Barfean. i 

Henij Smith, Bart, M.P., ] John Harrison, Esq. 
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Mr. Jaok»on lud for many years been stekebolder, frequently referee, fui4 
was always ready to go round personally to solicit a subseription for the beaten 
man— and who oould refiise John Jackson ? A match was made in 1822, 
between Bandall and Martin for 500 guineM a side, but Mr. Elliot, Martin's 
baoker, ''cried for his toy again," in fret, demanded his money back. 
Mr. Jackson dedared he would nerer again be a stakeholder, and he kept 
his word. Thus Tirtually he retired from the ring, and from that moment 
the ring declined. Its progress downwards has been checked, now and then, 
by men of good conduct, and battles of great interest. Spring and Langan 
(1824) revived the hopes of many. Dutch Bam from 1827 to 1889, rallied 
a few of the right sort around him, so did Bum and Owen Swift. A sort of 
reaction took place when Broome fought Bungaree; another, when Gaxmt 
fought Bendigo ; again on the occasion of the groat resultless battle of Fam- 
borough between Sayers and Heenan in 1861 ; and lastly, the Benicia Boy's 
puUey-hauley match with Tom King, awakened attention ; but down, down, 
down, the ring was doomed to go, and in 1870 we may safely say that in writing 
its later history we have penned its epitaph. The management of fights fell 
into the hands of Jew speoulators in special railway trains, whose interest it 
became noi to allow the announced battle to come off, and to repeat the process 
of plunder in the shape of extortionately charged " excursion tickets," at one 
to three pounds each, until the fraud would no longer be submitted to. 

John Jaokson lived for many years at the house in which he died, No. 4, 
Lowor Grosvenor Street West. The Old " TattcrsalPs" may be said to have 
divided his residence from that of another great artist, the late John Liston. 

It is with pleasing melancholy we remember," says his old friend Vincent 
Bowling, " the Yarmouths, the Coombes, the Lades, the Ariitons, wending 
their way to the house of the one, while the Kembles, with perhaps Charles 
Mathews and Charles Taylor, Theodore Hook and Young, were standing 
in converse near, or visiting the low*roofed house of the latter."! 

There is little more to say. Loved by many, reqpeoted by all, enjoying 

* Thftt the everyday aee and familiar haodlina of deadly weapone lead to their feeUese 
nee. we may quote a lew reoent instoncee from the hietory of our deseeadonti in Amerisa. 
}be horrible oeiaeelaatlon of the great and good Preeldeiit Abraham Linooln, and the 
torocioun UM of a ** billy " and a bowie«kiilfe upon the helplees and prostrate Mr. Beeratory 
^^ard, his eon. Major Frederiek Seward, and an attendant, are olDivtogs of a famUiarity 
with daily ontragee by lethal weapona, and the aenerol resort to them to fodrese injury or 
reMntinenlt. Tlie depth of the afeaeein Booth it the eulmtoatlon. . , 

T jsn»u jufforea uot only have the nira aeparteo, but their local habitaiione have 
vaniMhed. Hie epooious hotel, onoe Wallace*f, now the Alezondra, and jpalatial monsiono. 
covQi the ground extending from Hyde Park Comer (on the nde of St. George's Hospital), 
towards St. Paul's new Puseyito pinnodee at Knightahridge. Even “the Cmer '' itself— 
the world*famed “TattersaU's” hu migrated. It will be known only to the remainder of the 
present and the next riling generation, os tiie splendid dnb-room wd epoeioae horee-mort 
at the junction of the Brompm and Kenrington Booda. 
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fi lirge drde of exoeUent tooiety, John Jackson passed his later days. 
Aftnenti bnt not rich in the vulgar sense, he wanted leas than he had, 
and his income exceeded his expenditure. He was a dieeifiil companion, 
sang a good song, told his anecdotes with great tao^ and never obtruded 
them. For the last year or two before his death his health declined, but 
until then he rarely had a day’s illness. Feacefblly and trustfully, with his 
hand in that of his niece (whom he loved, and had assitted as a dani^ter), 
John Jackson expired on the 7th of October, 1846, in (he seventy-seven^ 
year of his age. His death was as calm and resigned as his life had been 
exemplary. 

The remaina of John Jackson rest in Brompton Cemetery, beneath a hand- 
some monument, by Mr. Thomas Butler, of which we give a faithful repre- 
sentation. On the side of the mausoleum nearest to the entrance is inscribed 
on each ride of a medallion portrait of the deceased 

asBB LIB THB Bom, Sspt. 88, 

BBMAINS OP 1709, 

JOHN JACKSON. Died. Oot. 7, 1845, 

BIO TICTOK OjBBTUS 
ABTEMQUB BBPOKO. 

On the opposite side to the footpath is a nude gladiator, holding a laura 
wreath, and plunged in grief. On the top is a lion oouchant, and on iht 
farther end we read the following 


** Stay, travcillor," the Eoman record! said. 

To mark the classic duit beneath it laid 
** Stay, traveller,” this brief memorial orios. 

And rood the record with attentive eyes. 

Host thou a lion’s heart, a griont’s strengili P 
Kxult not, for these gifts must yield at lon^h. 

Do health and symmetry adorn thy framer 
The mouldering bones below possessed the same. 
Does love, does friendship eveiy step attend P 
This man ne*er made a foe, newr lost a friend. 
Bat death too soon dissolves all hnmsji ties, 

And, hit last oombat o'er, here Jackson lies. 

Tms MomruBirr was erected by the mbsoripIlM 
el several noblemen and gentlemen, 
to record their admiratioa of one 
V'hoie ezeollenoe of heart and incormptible WStfth 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

Ml 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

BILL HOOPEE (THE TINMAN)— 1789-1797. 


As a foil to the bright memoir of a high-minded, self-respecting, and 
honoured athlete, we cannot better ** point a moral” than by dcToting a 
brief chapter to the sudden rise and inglorious fall of the “lion-hearted” 
boxer, known in the latter part of his career as “ Bully Hooper;” his story 
is a beacon of warning to the successful pugilist in the day of his patronage, 
prosperity, and success. 

William Hooper was bom at Bristol in 1766, and previously to his unfor- 
tunate connexion with the notorious Lord Barrymore, followed his trade as a 
tinman in Tottenham Court Hoad, where he had the character of a smart, 
industrious, well-behaved young man. His qualifications as a pugilist were 
undoubted. Fear formed no part of his composition. His confidence was 
innate ; and neither the size nor strength of his antagonist deterred him any 
more than a thorough-bred bull-dog would calculate the bulk of his unwieldy 
bovine foe. Transplanted from making saucepans to the festivities of War- 
grave, and made the personal companion of a roui nobleman, he lost his head, 
as many better nurtured men than poor Hooper have done. The transition 
from narrow means and humble station made him insolent, overbearing, and 
ostentatious, and finally the petted pugilist sunk into the ferocious “ bully,” 
thence from dissipation and violent excess into a shattered human wreck, his 
melancholy end marked by poverty, desertion, and disease.* 


• Abnat 1790, Lord Barrymors was in lha hev-daj of his riotud AMtoa, 

whan the Prinoa of Wales had just finished fiist grotesque kiodk kuoim tsihe PariliaiL 
once the seeiie of royal orgies, now a oookney show-shop o^Londoi supw am. ^e Lora 
Barrymore, who was Hooper's patron, was the heed of the fhmiW firm aigawmi^ewgate, 
Hellgate, and Oripplegato, fifom obUoquU, aodnireA or persoi^ PP ifSiSS 

these elcwaat sohnqim, the Prince is ssid to have Mdeoted to the omission pf sis tor 

ofthetrk»from th& nomewdatore, and nngaUsntly snggssted the name of BillinfiWte,** 
as a foortti of the ikmily. 

One aneod^ ii tooeiiiiraoierietio of the actors to be lost^ ** In one of ^ wild fires^ ^ 
Lord^p, from his lofty phaeton, str^ with hie driving whip a Mr. Donadien, a respeoU^ 
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In pnnoii Hooper was oompaot and symmetricaL His iliouldm and arms 
were fine, bis Aest deep and broad; hia height under ftee ftet eight inehes, 
giving him the weight of 11 stone^ showing him to have been nowhere 
oTerloided* 

He is said to hare fonght '*a nnmber of good batClei^” of which we hare 
no evidence, save Fierce Egan’s assertion, to set against the pw eaniri$ of a 
contemporaiy, that he had “fought but twice before he mot Lord Barry- 
more’s man.” We suspect, however, an incidental trace of our hero to lurk 
in the following paragraph at the end of the account of the great battla 
between Tom Johnson and Eyau, at Cashiobury Park (see ante, page 69). 

“Two other battles were likewise fought on the 11th of February, 1789, 
on the same stage. The first between Solly Sodieky, the Jew, and Wilson, 
in which the Jew beat. The second was between the Welchman and a 
TYnman, in which the former was deverly defeated.” Be this as it may, on 
the 19th of August, 1789, Hooper was matched with a local odebrity. Bill 
Clarke, the plasterer, and the affair came off in Bloomsbury Fields, a plot 
now covered with streets and squares, adjacent to Tottenham Court Boa d, 
where Hooper exercised his vocation of a tinman. The battle was obstinatdy 

the Btejne. in company with aoTeral sportinff meiit went op to him nad remonatratod npon 
the nngeniienitnW naage he had emnenoed the proTione day. ^ Lc^diip replied inaolt- 
ingly, and atmok the perfiuner. The tradeeman wae an Englidtman, and at once letarned 
the blow. A mart rally oonrineed the eooentrio peer that h» credit aa a boxer waa at ehS^ 
for hie reaolnto opponent drore him before hia atta^. Lord Banymoie tried to take an 
adTantage, when the Prince of Walea, who had witneiaed the whole fraoaa from a window of 

the Pavilion, caUod out in a loud voice, * D n, Barrymore, like a man /*" In the 

Hon. Granthw F. Borkeley’a volomea, **My Life and BaooUectiona’' (London, Hnrat and 
Blaokett, 1805), vol. i., pp. 40-78, ie a onrione iketch of Brighton at the eloae of the 18th 
oentniy, with anecdotes of Colonel Hanger, Lord Bammore, John Jackson, etc., and the 
ladiea whom the hair apparent delighted to hononr. The specimen of the Prinoe'a style, in 
the anecdote of the ito^ Harriera, pp. 70, 71. wiU show that the ** iSrst gentleman oi 
Bnrope *' was faeile prin^ in the then foshionable accomplishment of ewearing. Grantlev 
Berkeley makee a sUp in the closing lines of hia notioe of Lord Banrymoio, whi^ it may hr 
wor^ while to oorr^ He saya ; “ A rapid career of recklesa estravaganee trae bimht U 
a mdden doae whilst marching with a detachment towards Dover ; fits musket ef ens ef his 
msa went ioenUMUy euusiM his (Lord Barrymore’s) dM.” We mast aoeut the 
shire milifia of this charge of rinmqr or intentional homicide. We extraet frdn the memoir 

^0 ^ ■ Mm I ■ ■■■ — fl— MM • Si T IT<8 ^ M tf 1.1-^ 1 A AS . • M 
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eonteiMii CBailca being a powerful man, but the btaitiTe eUU, aetititj, end 
ooura^ of Eooper earned him thnmgh, and hie ftme ea a boxer Quoad. 

Cotterol, the dioemakor^ dudlenged Hooper for 10 goineae a eidei and they 
met on Boinet Oommoni September 5th, 1789. There irae a numerona 
ossembloge, for Hooper wee looked xxpdk ae eomething iitipiieiag, and waa 
seoondod byTom Johnaon, the Champion, while Bill Wtur pidmd up Cotterel. 
Thirty-five minntea* deaperate fighting on the part of Ootterel led to hla utter 
defeat, and Hooper, littiie the worae for the oonfliot, waa proclaimed the 
conqueror. 

A carpenter at Binfield Heath, of the name of ‘Wright, having acquired 
much fame in Borkahire for hia fiatio aldll, waa proposed by Lord Falkland 
as a competitor* for the Tinman, and Lord Barrymore, who had witneaaed 
Hooper’s prowess, at once accepted the cartel on Hooper’s behalf^ naming hia 
own seat of Wargrave os the place of battle. 'Whatever might have been 
Wright’s pretensions among the yokels, he made a poor figure before Hooper, 
who fought with such skill and rapidity at his opponent’s head, that in 
twenty minutes Wright* was all wrong, and so puni^ed as to be compelled 
to give in. This battle took place Deoember 8, 1789. 

Bob Watson, of Bristol, whom we shall have occasion to mention else* 
whore (see Watsok, Appendix to Period 11.), was next introduced as an 
antagonist for Hooper. This proved a most remarkable battle. The place 
was Langley Close, near Salt Hill, in the neighbourhood of Windsor, and the 
day Pehmary 17th, 1790. Bill Warr seconded, and Joe Ward was bottle- 
holder to Watson; Hooper was waited on by Tom Johnson and Butcher. 
Major Churchill and Colonel Harvey Aston acted as umpires, but called in a 
referee, owing to several differenoes of opinion during the prolonged contest. 
In the third round the Tinman cleverly floored his opponent, being the first 
knock-down blow; and this sucoesshe repeated in the three following rounds: 
the odds were now high in favour of Hooper, and oontinned to inorease as- 
the battle went bn. Watson, though he could not ward off Hooper’s attack^ 
proved thorough game, and rallied stron^y at the dose of each bout. Two 
hours and a half, and one hundred rounds were fought, not without several 
appeals as to Watson’s style of deHveiing a blow and falling, and other unfair 
practices. Finally, after Wataon had been ” seven times accused of striking 
unfairly,” Hooper was acknowledged the victor. 

Lord Banymoie’s increasing folly now led to Hooper being matched with 
Praia (Big Ben). This mockery of boxing took place at Chapel Row Revel, 

* In ** Figtianat' ' Wright ii, Iw a dip, cslM ** Lord Banymora'a man." Cottarara fight ii 
aiBo oinittod undai Hooraa. 
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near Newbury, Berks, August dOth, 1790 ; night coming on, after three hours 
and a half harlequinade by Hooper, it was declared a drawn battle ! 
(See ante, p. 67). 

This exhibition much tarnished the fame of Hooper, who was now the 
boon companion of the depraved Lord Barrymore’s excesses, and for more 
than two years he did not appear within the ropos, save in the capacity of a 
second. As on one of these occasions we find him officiating for Bill Tread- 
way in a combat which brings under our notice the earliest record of a black 
pugilist, we preserve the paragraph as we find it, under the date of— 

** June 13th, 1791. A pitched match was contested in Marylebone Fields, 
between an excellent African pugilist and the well-known Treadway. Peter 
Bath seconded the Black, and Hooper, the Tinman, his antagonist. The 
battle lasted thirty-five minutes, when Treadway was carried senseless from 
the field. During the combat the African showed great agility, excellent 
bottom, and a thorough knowledge of the art, not to be exceeded by the 
most ddlM among the borers.” This black diamond’s name is not pre- 
served. 

In September, 1792 an announcement appeared in the Chelmfard Adeer* 
tim that two pugilistic contests would take place at Colchester on the 4th of 
that month. ** The grand jury who were at that time sitting, addressed the 
mayor, recorder, and magistrates, expressing their wish that they might not be 
permitted within the corporate jurisdiction. The mayor accordingly, by the 
public wish, forbad the erection of any public stage or any prize fight within 
the limits of his jurisdiction.” 

In consequence of this notice, orders were given for the erection of a 
stage eighteen fret square at Bentley, about nine miles from Colchester.” 

On Thursday, September 4, 1792, the men mot, according to arrangement, 
and at four o’clock the first two combatants, Hooper, the Tinman, and 
Bunner of Colchester, mounted the stage. Tom Johnson seconded Hooper, 
with Sharp as bottle-holder. Bunner’s second was Williams, and his bottle* 
holder Johnson’s old opponent Ryan. The stakes were 60 guineas a side. 
Bunner, who was a young fellow of great strength and resolution, began so 
vigorouflly that he bored down Hooper, and in the second round dosing upon 
him, brought him down heavily. The odds went up on Bunner, and the 
Essex men were triumphant. Hooper found it would not do to trifle with 
his opponent: he kept out, and displayed his superiority in the art 
in great style, punidiing his man diarply. In the sixth round, howerer, 


e Tbit battle does not appear under Hooper*s name in ** Fistiana.** 
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Btiniior fell by an oreneach, and broke bis right amif tliiia gfving Hooper an 
easy conquest* 

George Maddox,! whose battle with the young Tom Oribb, has presenred 
his name and memory, next challenged Hooper. They met for a stake of 
50 guineas, at Sydenham Common, Kent, Monday, February 10, 1704. Tom 
Johnson once more seconded Hooper; Maddox was attended by Joe Ward 
and Bill Gibbons, the renowned of Westminster, as his bottle*holder« George 
had proved himself a good man, and great expectations wore entertained of 
his ability to dispose of Hooper, who was much the lighter man. Betting 
was five to four on Maddox. The Duke of Hamilton and a number of the 
aristocratic patrons of pugilism were present. For the first three or four 
rounds Maddox appeared to have the lead, and his friends were confident. 
Hooper, however, mot him with undaunted courage, hitting straight* end 
putting in his blows with cutting severity. After three quarters of an hour’s 
sharp fighting, Maddox fell off, while Hooper increased in activity, and at 
the end of fifty-five minutes, Maddox gave in with much reluctance, and the 
Tinman was hailed the victor. 

Bo high had Hooper’s fame now risen that a match was made by his 
backer in March, 1794, for him to fight the renowned Dan Mendosa on 
a twenty-four foot stage, for 50 guineas within a month. Dan, however, 
was not to be hod at such a bargain. The Israelite preferred forfeiting his 
friends’ £20 deposit to risking his reputation on such terms. 

That determined boxer, Bill Wood! was anxious to try his abilities with 
our hero. His friends assisted him with £50, and on Monday, June 22nd, 
1795, they met and fought upon a stage erected on Hounslow Heath, in the 
dangerous vicinity of the powder mills. At two o’clock the combatants sot-to. 
The contemporary accounts describe it as a truly desperate battle.” After 
the first few minutes, the odds rose five to one, ten to one, and twenty to one 
on Wood. After fighting twenty-five minutes, during which the punishment 
was heavy. Hooper levellod Wood with a stupef^ng blow under the left ear. 
From this time Wood, though he struggled gallantly, never entirdy recovered, 
and the blow being repeated, at the end of forly-dg^t minutesS Hooper was 
victorious. Towards the dose of the fight the idds had changed to twenty to 
one on the Tinman. ^’The Duke of Hamilton, Colonel Hamilton, and a 

** Tliere not being time for the leoond contest between Standard, of Birmingham, and 
Anurew Gamble, the IriA i^mpioik, it was postponed to the neit daj. See Gamble, in 
Amndii to Period 11. 

.t U^dox will find his plaoe under OaiBs’s period. His first fight was in 1792* his last 
•rith BOl Biohmond in 1609. 

i memoir. Appendix to Period II., imM. 

9 Fistiana '* misprints A furism minntss. 
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diatingaished party of amateurs were presenti’’ says the ohroniolcr of the 
day. 

Hooper had now arrived at the summit of his success by the conquest of 
so gome and experienced a pugilist as Wood. His time had come to tread 
the downward path that leads to the cold shade of poverty, disgrace, and 
neglect. Within one year of his conquest of Wood his excesses and riot 
began to tell on a constitution shaken by hard living, night-riot, and 
debauchery, and Tom Owen,* a powerful young fellow, then known as ** the 
Fighting Oilman,” having been quarrelled with by Hooper, professed his 
desiie for a fight with ^'the Bully,” as he was now generally called. 
Charley Goant, then a boxer of some note, forming a high opinion of Tom, 
introduced him to Mr. John Jackson, and that good judge, approving the 
new candidate for the honours of the P.B., obtained friends for ”the 
Young Oilman,” and a match was mode for 100 guineas, which came off at 
Harrow on the 14th of November, 1796. Owen proved himself a resolute 
and steady fighter, and in the words of the reporter, ” constantly kept a 
straight guard of such prodigious strength that Hooper could never beat it 
down, and very seldom put in a hit. Hooper, in striking a blow, dislocated 
his shoulder, and being dreadfully bruised, gave in ” after fifty rounds of 
hard fighting. (See Life of Tom Owkn, post, p. 110). As we have already 
said, Hooper was but a shadow of his former self; luxury and debauchery 
had spoiled him.f 

Few men are more obnoxious to the smil(»s and frowns of fioKie fortune 
than the pugilist: victory brings him fame, riches, and patrons; his biuises 
are unheeded in the smiles of success ; and, basking in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, his life passes pleasantly, till defeat comes, and reverses the scene. 
Covered with aches and pains, distressed in mind and body, assailed by 
poverty, wretchedness, and misery, ftiends forsake him— his fame waxes dim 
—his character is suspected by the losers; no longer the <<]^yihing of 
fiiahion,” he flies to inebriation for relief, and a premature death puts a period 
to his misfortunes. Thus it was with Hooper: sheltered under the wings of 
nobility, he became pampered, insolent, and mischievous. His oonrage was 
undoubted, and though his frame was but small, it contained the heart of a 
lion; big men struck no terror to his feelings, and he opposed them with all 
the hardihood of an equal competitor, determined to conquer. Lord Bany- 

* A memoir of thie weU-known boniface, whose memory yet lires with old ring-goerit (hs 
died at bis home at Plnmstead, Kent, in 1843), will be fonnd in its chronologioal omr. 

t ** The Hiitorian *' inflicts a second thiashing by his hero and pal ** Quid Tom Owen " on 
poor Hooper, ten weeks afterwards, at the sorao place, under similar oironmstanees. We 
suspect **i)ald Tom,” as Pierce Egan calls him, who had a UveW imsgination, to sej the 
least, mnst have narrated a dream to his **plulQeopher and friend.** 
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more, as already noted, waa fond of larking and practical jdkea, and when- 
ever ho could not come through the piece in style. Hooper appeared as his 
bully — his name overawed, and many a time saved his patron a deserved 
thrashing. One evening his Lordship took Hooper to Vauxhall, ^'disguised in 
liquor,” yet &rther disguised in band and cassock, as a clergyman. The visitors 
discovered the bully and his patron,” and alter some rough handling, they 
were summarily expelled from what Old Simpoon, the M.C., grandiloquently 
termed ” the Eoyal Property.” At length his lordship oaat him off, which, 
as he had cast himself away before, is not suiprising. Hooper soon after- 
wards became wretched, disease overtook him, repeated intoxication brou^t 
him to the brink of the grave. One evening he was found insensible on the 
sti'P of a door in St. Giles’s, and conveyed to the watch-house ; on enquinng 
who he waa, he could but faintly articulate, ”Hoop — ^Hoop— ” Being 
recognised as the miserable remnant of that once powerfril pugilistic hero, he 
was humanely taken to the workhouse, where he immediately expired!— 
Sic Iransit gloria MUia ! 
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TOM OWEN— 1796-1799 (1820>* 

Tom Ow£ir, thongli living only in tho memozy of the present generation as 
a landlord oombining liquor and literature, some fancy, more ftin, a oertain 
•mount of old-Bohool pugilism and mudi pretence, deserves a nidie in this 
period of the History of Britidi Boxing. 

True it is the dumi^ bespattering of praise with which, in bad English 
and worst taste, his name is loaded in ** Boziana,” may induce many of better 
judgment to turn from his biography ; yet is there enough to fhmidi matter 
worthy the pen of the chronicler of deeds of courage and of skilL 

Tom Owen was a native of Hampdiixe, being bom at Portsea, on the 2lBt 
Deoember, 1768. 

Of the apocryphal rigmaroles which disfigure ** Boziana,” we diall not 
condoBoend to take any account ; suffice it to say, that after several provincial 
encounters with the Smiths, Joneses, Greens, and Browns of his vicinity, 
Tom Owen came to London, where he followed the occupation of an oilman; 
a calling whidi the reader will perhans condescend to remember was much 
more followed than now ; for, as Byron says, **in those days we had not got 
togas.’* 

A casual turn up caused an introduction to Hr. Jackson, who, perceiving 
the germ of fiiture greatness in Tom, took him in handi end, fisaoyinghis 
style, he was matched against the then cdebrated Bully Hooper, ibr 100 
guineas. 

On the 14th, Nov., 1796, Owen met his formidable antagonist, who, it must 
bo remembered (with the exception of his draw with Big Ben) was as yet 
unconquered. The battle-field was near Harrow. Owen was seconded by 
Joe Ward and Jack Bartholomew, Hooper by Symonds and Paddington Jonea 
** The contest,” says the reporter, ^lasted rather more than an hour, during 
which the men fought fifty rounds of hard fighting, but ibr the most part of 

a Hmm exceptional CTcnte are out of ring chronology, profNsrly epeaking. Owen and kis 
Spponent, edd Ban Mondosa, belonged, ns pngilieU, to a previous generation* 
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whidi pwtti odBita&tlj kept ^ etndl^kt giiaid of nioh prodigione etragtihi 
thatHooper (wnldnererbeatit dow&,«tidTeiyflddoinpatm fthit. 
in striking a blow, didoGated bis shoulder, and being also dieadfhlly bruised, 
gave in. Owen was so little hurt, that he leisrirely put on his doihes and 
walked away.*' 

Fierce Egan tells us of a second fight (Hooper not being satisfied) for 
100 guineas, at the same place (Harrow), a few weeks afterwards, which 
**Owen won in equally good style.” We fail to find it in contemporary 
records, though Fierce adds, ^^the stakeholder hod his pocket picked of the 
100 guineas, and Owen never got a single fiarthing afterwards,” vol. iL, p, 194. 

The fame of Owen now spread, and a matdi for 26 guineas a-side was 
made between Jack Bartholomew and Tom, whidi took place at Honlsej 
Hurst, August 22, 1797. George Maddox and Goff seconded Owen upon 
this occasion. It was a desperate battle, and highly spoken of at the time, 
for the courage displayed on both aides ; but here Tom was forced to suc- 
cumb ; Bartholomew overfought him, both at dose quarters and out-fighting, 
and the contest was finished by Owen being hit out of time. 

On September 2, 1799, Tom entered the lists with one Houssa, a Jew, for 
10 guineas a-side, on the race ground at Enfield. Joo Ward was second to 
Owen. But here again Owen was so desperately beaten, that, after a struggle 
of forty minutes, he was incapable of coming to the scratch, and the Jew was 
the conqueror. 

Davis, of Deptford, an excavator, weighing fourteen stone, was beaten by 
Owen in one hour, at Deptford, in December, 1799. 

At a benefit which took place at the Horse-shoe and Hoop, Tower Hill, 
Owen and Jack Barthdomew had some words about their fight at Moulsey. 
The result was an exchange of blows. Fierce Egan tdls us, the smiles of 
victory crowned the exertions of Owen in a quarter of an hour.” Perhaps so 
'-but old Tom was his own reporter. 

At the Surrey Sessions, in January, 1806, Owen was indicted for a riot 
and conspiracy, on Putney Common, in aiding and abetting Joe Berks and 
Pearce to fight a pitched battle. The jury found Owen guilty, and he was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in Horsemonger Lane. 

From this period Tom figured as a trainer and second, and his Judgment 
was generally oonaidered good in all matters pugilistic ; he also flouriti^ 
immensely in the benefit-taking line, and was, as the ” Historian” terms him, 
” fly to every movement on the board.” 

We diall dediae tranitbrring the tradi of the Apoeiypha of Boxiag 
respecting the exploits of Owen, as no traces of them are to be fimad in the 
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“ eaa o nhal books,^^— whiA we take to be the Journab of the time. Lecsrinf 
him, therefore, os a blind g^uide, we proceed to the contest with Mendosa. 
This, although a Tory foolish affair on the part of the Jew, as the follies of 
great men, even in pugilism, outweigh in interest the wiser doings of lesser 
ones, is our chief reason for giving Owen a sq>arate chapter in the history of 
pugilism-^despite the immense, intense, and absurd gaggory of his injudicious 
friend and biographer. 

In 1820 , Tom (being no bad judge at match-making) proposed to Daniel 
Mendoza a passage at aims” to settle an old grudge. Don, like an old 
war-horse at the sound of the trumpet, though physically but a shadow of 
his former self, met the twelve stone Tom Owen. Thirty-three years had 
elapsed since the ** Star of the East*’ had first peeled in the lists, and four- 
teen since his last appearance. Although, however, his deeds were, even to 
the existing generation of ring-goers, ratner matter of tradition than evidence, 
the fame of Mendoza made him the favourite at six and five to four. Owen 
was known to be a good man^ but it was thought he had not soience enough 
to oppose the accomplidied Isradite. Hence a great number of the oldest 
amateurs were induced to be present. It is worthy of note, that Sir Thomas 
Apreeoe, Bart*, who was Mendoza’s umpire at Odiham, acted in that capacity 
mi this occasion. 

Owen, attended by Cxibb and Jodi. Hudson, threw up his hat first; and 
Mendoza, fbllowed by Bandall and Harry Lee, repeated the token of defiance. 
Mendosa was loudly cheered, and backed at five to four. Mendoza was q^uiokly 
ready, and walked about the ring with a coat thrown over him. Owen was 
a considerable time preparing himself, and in maldng his dioes rig^t; instead 
of drawers ha fought in a pair of nankeen breedien Mendoza’s oolouzs were 
a blue silk bird’s eye, and tied over Owen’s. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound I^—Mendoia. on stripping, eihi- 
bitod a fino minlj bust; hit ojei sparkled 
with oonMsnos, iM there wee ^together an 
appeaitnoe about him that seldom diuao- 
terisee sn indiridnal of fifty-fire yean of ege. 
Owen, on the oontmiy, looked tnw ; and his 
gsnml appeannoe was rathtr mesgre than 
• ...... koth^ onld 


dowui was Um widsni^ 
e.«Msadosa nn ia with gnat alaerily, 


On fstting-io. 

I astramely oantioat. and a minnte 

jsfbst a hit was made. Owen at 

liiii|ihktiib,bvtwitboat any effect Bonn 
smangas took nlaoo, when th^ oloeed at 
the roMand, after an attempt to fib on the 
Qt Mandosa, which was ftnstnied by 


made a sort of puh forwaid, and got Owin 
on the ropee; the latter went down, and his 
neok^ sooM firom them. (Greet spplaaae 
for Mmdoia, While Tom was on the kaas 
of Josh, the lattw said, ** ksster I**— Owen, 
smiling, **What says mf bey P"—** Baas 
yon bi^ht the pepper castor with joa P**** 
^Tss, my lad, aad the mnslaid aad riaagar 
omeltool") 

8.— The Jew behand w&n haadsowidfi 
aad riiowed some good fighting; but Dim 
planted a trameadSaa ItiTo^ loft ohorir. 
just nader the eve, whsaoe the riarct fiowad 
eppionriy I MendoM went down, jot Jawpad 

apgiSy: (BaadaUtoMVaadomhstibMtifi 

not hare done ao. ** Let thsoa ooid case 
ataM,” said Josh} **thi 
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fightangr thio m or I do.*' Eren betting, went beck, end dipped down et the eomer 

but Owen for chnioe. *• I say, maater,” eaye of the ring. The Jewa were atill baoking 

Ji)^, *' you fumiahed Denny with aome aour Mendoae with oonfidonoe. 
crout then ! ") 0. — ^Long aparring : Owen oonvinoed the 

4. — Owen now diowed the apeotatora that apeotatora that he waa a perfoot maater of 

he waa the younger man. Mendoaa waa the art. He hit Mendoea in tiie eye, jobbed 

again nobbed, and the olaret profuaely run- him alao in the &oe, and at the end of the 

mng down his cheek. 1 n going down Owen ropea held Mendoaa by the arm, and puniahed 

was undermost. (** When am I to have the him till he went down. (Two to one on Owen.) 

bihHcco-atoppor, maMlorP** criea Jodi.— 10.— The appearance of Menduaa’a face 

“ linavA it lui to the cook yet I " Owen amil- was much changed ; hia loft eye waa encircled 
ingly observed.) in claret. Owen got away from his antiiffo- 

5. — Mendoaa now showed he waa onm- niat in good style. Mendoaa was punished 

pletoly gone by aa to any auperiority of fight- all over the ring ; Owen threw hia opfonunt, 

mg. Owen, Having nothing to oppoae him, and lull heavily upon him. (Three to one. 
“ displayed talents that astonished the ring.'* Indeed, it was any odds.) ^ 

Mendoza received a dreadful fall. 11. — Owen was determined not to give a 

6 — Owen, in retreating from his antngo- chance away ; and ho also appeared uetor- 

mst, ran against the stakes, hut the latter mined not to have any more body blowe. 

again planed a heavy facer. In struggling, lie accordingly kept at out-figliting. A 

both a ent down. abort but sharp rally occurred, when Owen 

7. — Here Tom was the hero of the tale. fell; and Mc'ndoza likewise, at about two 

Iln nobbed Mendoaa, and got away with all yards distance, came heavily down upon his 

the dexterity of a youth : it was now only face on the turf. 

Mendoaa by name ; his oxeellonoe aa a 12tli and last.— Mendoaa was quite abroad, 

fighter had evaporated, and hia hits were and hit abort, and at the ropea was aMin 

generally short. Owen, in a close at the held by Owen, and fibbed down. Mendosa 

ropes, hud Mendoaa as Ann as if the latter said he would not fight any more, as he 

had been screwed in a vice, and pummelled oould not win it. He was terribly punished, 

him at tiie back of the neck so dreadfully, and defeated in fourteen minutes and twenlw- 

that Dan at length fbll exhausted. seven seconds and a quarter; while, on the 

8. — Mendosa came to the soratob blood- contra^ Owen had not a seratoh on his 

ing, and almost in a state of stupor, from face. The latter was carried out of the ring 

the severity of the last round. Owen planted by Oribb and Hudson, amidst the dheeis m 

such a tremendons hit on Dan's &oe, that he the spectators. 

Mendoza, while being dresBed, seemed sensibly affected at his defeat. He 
had not tho least idea of losing the battle. 

Mr. Jackson collected £20 on the ground for Mendoza, who was put into 
a coach. Owen soon returned to the ring, decorated in the spoils attendant 
upon conquest. Mendoza’s blue trophy waa hung round Owen’s neck, sur-* 
mounted by the ydlow-man of Hooper ; now doubly won. 

This battle hardly desenres comment, after the observations we have 
already made under the memoir of Mendoza; yet it is valuable as a warning. 
The merits of the combatants remain, except in the balderdash of ’’the 
historian” of the P. B., just where they stood previous to the fight. 

Tom*B judgment as a second was unquestionable. His coolness and readi-* 
ness as second to Turner in his victory over Scroggins, and in the remarkable 
fight with Sutton and Painter, may be cited. 

Tom was known for many years as a pleasant companion, a good convivial 
singer, and the landlord of a house on the ground now occupied by the basin 
of St. Katherine’s Docks, whence the hand of improvement compelled him to 
migrate. Por several years he was well known as the landlord of the Ship- 
wrights’ Arms at KortUeet, where the fluu^ of all grades Ibund him a civil, 
pleasant, and obliging host Owen died at Kumstead in 1818 aged 76 jeszs. 

VUL. I. g 
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CHAPTER VL 

rOM JONES (KNOWN AS ^'PADDINGTON JONES”). 

1786-1806. 

Tins well-remembered pugilist, whose career forms a link between the 
Second and Third Periods of the History of tb» Bing, wdl deserves a chapter, 
from his numerous and game contests, his attentive civility during his pro- 
tracted connexion with fistic affairs, and yet more from his identification 
with the renowned Jem Beldior, for whose first metropolitan competitor he 
hftd the honour to be selected. Tom, including his numerous outside*’ or 
« bye-battles,’* is supposed to have fought more battles than any other 
pugilist. The Bing in Hyde Park was the frequent arena of his contests, 
which in his noviciate were chiefly with roughs and commoners. 

About the year 1766, Paddington gave birth to this hero, from which 
place he derived his pugilistic title. Tom commenced boxer when quite 
a youth, and, from the intuitive science which he displayed at that early 
period, attracted the notice of the veteran Tom Johnson, who pronounced 
him to be a promising pugilist. Jones’s weight was ten stone and a half, his 
height five feet eight inches, and his frame of much symmetry and activity. 

Tom’s first regular contest was about the year 1766, with one Jack Holmes, 
in Harley Pields, near where Cavendish Square stands, for the important 
sum of MfHherwxmi and it appears it was as well-oontested as if £100 had 
been the stakes; but Jones being a mere novice, and quite a stripling, and 
Holmes a ML grown man, the latter proved the conqueror. 

A match was made between a one-eyed sailor, a most detemnned boxer, 
and Tom Jones, for 10 guineas a-side, in Pebmary, 1786, whidi was deolM 
in the Bing, in Hyde Pork. The contest proved a deq[>erate one. The Sailor 
was oonsidered as ugly a customer as ever stood up for a mill ; but, In flie 
event, Jones was declared victor. This hardy son of Neptune was not 
satisfied with the first broadside, and soon afterwards entered the lists M 
anotlw 10 guineas, when he was again vanquished ; yet, like a perfect tms 
blue^ he was valiant enough to endure a third engagement, in whioh tu wai 
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bIbo beaten. The Sailor diq;>layed great bottom, and waa pnnidied aefmlx 
before he gave in. 

In the oourae of the twdvemonth, however, smarting under the xeooUeotioa 
of defeat, Tom challenged Jack Holmes to a seoond trial (half-minute time), 
for a guinea and a half^ when Tonea obtained an ea^ conquest. This was on 
the 19th of Beoembor, 1786. 

Aldridge, the Life-guardsman, who had been vauntmg of his great deeds 
of pugilism at Tom Johnson’s house, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was tdd by 
Joe Ward that ho would produce a boy who dxould soon take the conceit out 
of him ; accordingly, a match was made for two guineas against a watch, and 
Paddington Jones was brougiht forward as the man to accept the challenge. 
It was to have been decided in the street, in the first instance, but was 
removed to Harley Fields. On stripping, the guardsman smiled with con- 
tempt at his boy-liko antagonist, and, from his long arms, had the advantago 
at tho first part of the battle, dealing out some sharp punishment; but the 
science and bottdln of Tom soon stopped his career. After a most desperate 
confiict, which was ^tnessed by most of the celebrated pugilists of that day, 
who were astonished at the intrepidity displayed by Jones, the **hoy^* 
succeeded in milling his opponent in sixty rounds. Joe Ward Seconded 
Jones. 

Shortly after the above circumstance, in the same fields, Jones fought one 
Jack Blackwell, a lime-burner, for 10 shillings; and, although the latter 
showed complete ruffianism in the battle, he was easily disposed of by Tom. 
Tom Burley, a companion of Blackwell, thought he could now vanquish 
Jones, and had the temerity to enter the ring, immediately on the fight 
being over, and challenged him for the like sum. Tom instantly accepted the 
cartel. Barley was also a complete ruffian, and tried what downright foioe 
could effect ; but Jones so completely foiled his attacks, and returned blows 
with so much science and effect, that Burley was perfectly satisfied. These 
contests were rendered somewhat conspicuous ftom the celebrated Miyor 
Hanger (ofterwards Lord Coleraine) and his block servant perfonning the 
office of second and bottle-holder to Jones.* 

On May 14, 1792, immediatoly after tho fight of Mendoza and Bill Warr, 
at Smitham Bottom, near Croydon, upon the same stage, Jones fou^t Caleb 
Baldwin. The battle was for a purse of £20, but a dispute arising betwees* 
the parties, although Caleb claimed the victory, it was dedlared a drawn 
battle. 

ajboanr at this who IKiiib, Tom 1>bs, sad Bob 
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Soon after the above contest, Tones entered the ring in Hyde Park, irith 
Dick Horton, a baker, for 20 guineas. The latter was considered to have 
some pretensions to pugilism; but Jones dealt out his hits so hard and tu^ 
that the baker was to cry enough. 

Jenes, in company with Pardo Wilsoii, anxious to witness the fight 
between Hooper and Banner, at Bentley Green (September 4, 1792) walked 
down to Ooldiester, and was extremely stiff from the effects of his joumqr. 
The following day, a man of the name of Abraham Challice, standing six feet 
high, and weighing fourteen stone (a perfect terror to the inhabitants of that 
part of the country from his groat strength), observing Tom Jones upon the 
race-ground, and to show his dexterity, out of mere wantonness, endeavoured 
to trip up Jones’s heels, and otherwise insulted him, also threatening to give 
him a good hiding. Tom, notwithstanding the great disparity between them, 
was not to be insulted with impunity, and, perhaps with more jduek than 
prudence, instantly showed fight. Challice laughed at him with the most 
sovereign contempt, bidding him get along for ** a boy,” or he would kick his 
breedi for his impudence. The spectators were alarmed at the youthflil 
appearance of Jones, who weighed but ten stone five pounds, and begged of 
him to desist, as the consequences might prove of the most serious nature; 
but Tom was not to be deterred, and soon pulled off his clothes. Upon 
setting-to, Challice had the advantage fbm his superior strength, and kept it 
for three rounds ; but in the fourth, Jones put in a hit under Challioe’s ear, 
that knocked him down, when Tom Johnson offered to back Jones for £100. 
Challice, on standing up, appeared much confused, and Tom served him out 
in the same style, and continued punishing him every round till he could 
scarcely move, and he soon acknowledged he had never received such a 
complete milling before. The farmers and others who witnessed the contest 
wore so pleased that this insolent fellow, who had rendered himself so dis- 
gusting about that neighbourhood, had received a good thrariung, imme- 
diately made a subscription purse, which soon amounted to 80 guineas, and 
piesentcd it to Jones for his braveiy. 

The next day a countryman, well known in the neighbourhood of Bentley 
Green under the name of ** Leather Jacket,” mounted the stage, and, with 
oonsidisrable vaunting, publicly challenged any Londoner to enter the lists 
with him. The words had scarcely escaped from his lips, when up jumped 
Tom, without any consideration for his hands, which were braised from the 
efihets of the severe punishment he had bestowed upon the nob of Abraham 
Challice the preceding day, and instantly began to prepare for action. The 
eountryman seemed thunderstruck with astonishment, and with frdtaring 
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Bpeech fxolaimed, ** Na I na! ycm be the man that beat Ab* OhalHoe yester- 
day — T mean ony one but thee!” and made a hasty retreat from the stage, 
amid the laughter and sneers of the spectators at Leather Jacket’s yoin 
boasting. 

Jones beat Eeoly Lyons, the Jew, at Blockheath, on the 10th of May, 
1794, for a purse of 20 guineas. Tom Johnson was second to Jones. It was 
a well-contested battle, in which much science and bottom were displayed on 
both sides. 

In a second attempt on a stage at Hounslow, June 22, 1790, Jones dis 
posed of the some boxer in nine rounds, occupying sixteen minutes. Lyons 
was a courageous pugilist, and a boxer above mediocrity. 

In the August of 1795 Jonos was at Bristol, the pugilistic nursery, with 
Tom Johnson and other celebrities : a match for a purse with Spaniard Harris 
took place. After twenty minutes* fighting, Harris, during a wrangle, got 
hold of the purse, and bolted with it, leaving Jones and Co. lamenting.” 

On the renowned Jem Belcher’s appearance in the metropolis as a pugilist, 
Tom Jonos was the man selected to have the trial set-to with him. This 
came off at Old Oak Common, Wormwood Scrubs, on April 12, 1799. 

Belcher was seconded by Bill Warr, and Bill Gibbons acted oa his bottle- 
holder. Jonos had for his attendants, Joe Ward and Dick Hall. Belcher 
was, at this period, only nineteen years of age. The odds were six to four 
upon Jem. The spectators were much interested upon the commencement of 
the battle, from the very high character which had been promulgated by Bill 
Worr, as to the astoniriiing abilities that his pupil possessed, and the feats 
which he had achieved at Bristol. The first round, considerable science was 
displayed upon both sides — ^the experience and skill of Jones were well 
displayed; and the dexterity and new mode of fighting, so exclusively 
Belcher’s own, were soon exhibited. On the termination of the first round 
Belcher was knocked down. The advantages in the second and third rounds 
were evenly balanced; but in the fourth and fifth Jones was levelled. 
In the sixth and seventh rounds Jones showed off in most excellent style: 
skill, manliness, and fortitude, no shifting, nothing riiy, hugging out of the 
question, and hauUng not resorted to: it was a clean fight throughout, 
stopping and hitting were the order of the day, and it mi^t be deemed 
a model for pugilists in general to follow. Belcher, with all the gaiety and 
confidence of youth, now exhibited a new feature as a boxer. The odds had 
changed five to four on Jones. The eighth and ninth were Q>iritedly 
contested; but, in the tenth round, Belcher put in some tremendous hits, 
with the rapidity of lightning. This immediately altered the appearanoe of 
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thingSi Jam was looked upon as the fovourite, and the odds were laid 
accordingly. Tet Jones nobly contested for victory for the space of thirty- 
three minutes, before he gave in* Jem weighed twelve stone sue pounds, 
and Tom Jones but ten stono five pounds. It ehould not escape tho memoiy, 
that Jones stood up to Belcher (before that distinguidied pugilist lost his 
eye) considerably longer than any other man ever did. 

In 1798 Jones was matched in Xondon to fight George NiohoUs (the con- 
queror of Cribb). Mendoza and Johnson took Tom down to Lansdown, near 
Bath, for that purpose ; but upon the combatants stripping, and just as they 
were about commencing the set-to, the following singular circumstance 
occurred: — ^NichoUs cried out ** Stop!” and observing that Jones was above 
his height, declared ho would not fight him, and, sam emmente, immediately 
left the ring, to the great astonishment and disappointment of the q»eotatorB. 
After some years hod elapsed, upon Nicholls arriving in London, a match was 
made for 20 guineas, and they tried their skill at Norwood, in March, 1802. 
Three rounds were well contested, and considerable science was displayed ; 
but in the fourtli, NichoUa ran furiously in, and getting his bfiad between 
Jone.Vs logs, and catching fast hold of both his ankles, threw Tom with con- 
siderable violence.* This was deemed an infringement upon the rules of 
pugilism by the frionds of Jones : a considerable interruption was^the conse- 
quence, and the fight was at on end. The stakes were demanded on the part 
of Jones; but Bill Warr, who seconded NichoUs,, would not suffer them to 
be given up. Bespocting which was the best man, it was impossible to form 
anything like a decision. Jones, on his road home, had a turn up with a 
man of the name of Carter, who had insulted him about a challenge from 
Simpson. Tom, who was not much hurt firom the above contest, set-to with 
good pluck, and so soon convinoed Carter he was in the wrong, that he 
riieered off. 

Isaac Bittoon, the Jew, had offered himself to Jones’s notice, when Jem 
Belcher, who had beaten Jones, gencrouriy undertook to find him badkers. 
Forty guineas were put down, and they met on Wimbledon Common, July 
18, 1801. Jem Belcher seconded Jones. It was a severely-contested fight^ but 
Bittoon was the heavier and stronger man, and although Tom disidayed great 
science «nd courage, he was unable to come to time (half-minute) at the end 
of twenty-two minutes, being hit senseless. 

Simpson, a pupil of Tom Johnson’s, upon whom considerable expectations 
had been raised, was matched against Jpnes for 10 guineas a-side, wbicb 
battle was decided on the Green, near Putney, in June 1804 It was termed 
a good fight, and Tom proved the conqueror. 
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Oa Angoft 6th^ 1805| Tom Tones fought another Lyons, known as ^*ihe 
Yokef Tew,** at Hounslow, for 10 guineas a^side. This was one of the most 
terrible conflicts in which Tom had been engaged. Yokd was a desperate 
punidier, andTones sufEbred severely in the fight; nevertheless Yokel gave in. 

Notwithstanding the numerous lists of baAles which have been mentioned, 
it does not appear that Paddington Tones ever made pugilism his peculiar 
profession, but industriously followed through life his occupation, much 
respected by his friends for his oivOity and good nature. Tones was a man 
of mild and civil behaviour, and for a long series of yearn was well known 
as master of the ceremonies at the Fives and Tennis Courts, as a second and 
an attendant upon sparring exhibitions. 

As a pugilist, Tones is entitled to honourable mention; to a respectable 
amount of skill he united game of the first quality. He turned out 
several good pupils. His guard was good and his position ready, with his 
left arm firm and extended to protect his body from assault, while his right 
was on the alert to give the return. Tom was a hard hitter, used both his 
hands with equal fhcility, stood well upon his legs, and met his man with 
fortitude. 

Notwithstanding the evident disadvantages that Tones had to contend 
against in his battle with Tern Belcher— the disparagement of having been 
severely punished in numerous batUes, and other hurts from skirmishes, 
contrasted with Beloher who had scarcely been pinked, and was blooming 
from the country— Tom’s conduct was far above mediocrity. 

No man appeared oftener in the character of a second than Tom Tones, and 
few understood that duty better than himself. In most of Bandall’s battles 
Tom performed that office. 

It is impossible that we can take our leave of Paddington Tones without 
charaoterising him as a brave pu^st, and well deserving to occupy a niche 
m the temple of fame as a straightforward, courageous, and deserving mam 
/ones died at his h&itbplaoei Paddington, August 22, 1833| at the age of 67 
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BILL WAER, OP BRISTOL— 1787-1792. 

WiLLiAH Wabb (inooireotly spelt Ward in many chronologies, etc.) was 
one of the many boxers of the Bristol nursery. He was expressly brought 
to London to lower the pretensions of Tom Johnson, with what success we 
have already seen. He was five feet nine inches in height, strongly made, 
with symmetrical breast and arms, robust in appearance, extremely aotiye, 
and altogether well framed for a pugilist. As a second. Will Warr figures in 
numerous fights of his period, and was of acknowledged judgment. 

After his defeat by Johnson, Warr’s next battlo was with Wood, the 
coachman, December 31, 1788, at Havestock, Essex. It snowed incessantly 
during the combat, “ yet,” says the report, ” the ardour of the combatants 
was not chilled, nor even the curiosity of the spectators damped. The snow, 
however, did not fail to have its effects upon the battle ; for the boards of the 
stage being rendered extremely slippery, the pugilists were unable to keep 
their feet, and each in his turn, as well in giving as receiving blows, was 
brought to the ground. Warr fought in his usual style, with much clever 
shiiting, and displayed groat agility and science. Considering this Wood's 
first essay, and against one of such experience in the pugilistic art, he showed 
great courage and determination. He fought, however, with too much im- 
petuosity, and by this means exposed himself to the more deliberate defbnoe 
of his opponent. For the first twenty minutes the battle was most admirably 
contested on both sides. In five minutes after setting-to Warr succeeded in 
closing Wood’s right eye, yet he continued the fight for half an hour with 
astoni^ug firmness, until Warr got some heavy hits in succession on the 
other eye, when he was fbroed to yield the victory. 

His two defeats by Hendosa are reported in the memoir of that pugilist 
(pp. 76, 77). 

On the 5th of May, 1789, as Bill Warr and Watson were going down to 
Stilton to be present at the battle between Mendosa and Humphries, he met 
with an unfortunate occurrence. A man of the name of Swaine, a smith, who 
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woB an outside passenger of the same ooaoh, having had some words with 
WaxT about the merits of Mendosa, challenged Warr to fight. Accordingly, 
at the Bell Inn, Enfield, they turned out, when Warr struck him an unlucky 
blow in the chest : Swaine fell and instantly expired. Warr was taken into 
custody, and the following Sessions, at the Old Bailey, was convicted of 
manslaughter. The whole tenour of the evidence went to show that Warr 
tried everything short of cowardice to avoid the encounter. 

Stanyard, of Birmingham, who had fought a draw with Andrew Gamble, 
an Irishman (one of Fierce Egan’s Irufo heroes, renowned for being beaten, 
despite the most wondrous qualifications*), was liberally backed against 
Warr for 100 guineas, and they fought at Golnbrook, October 27, 1702. We 
may observe that ** the fight was fixed to take place at Langley Broom, but 
was interrupted by the interference of the magistrates, and a move took 
place to Golnbrook.” We give, as shall be our custom, a report instead of 
an embellished paraphrase : — ” A stage having been erected, at half-past two 
Stanyard ascended, accompanied by Tom Johnson as his second, and Butcher 
us his bottle-holder. Shortly afterwards Warr made his appearance, with 
Watson for his second, and Joe Word as his bottle-holder. Captain Holliday 
and Mr. Sharp were chosen umpires. Mr. Harvey Aston, Lord Say and Sale, 
Mr. Dashwood, Sir Thomas Aprcece, Colonel Hamilton, Mr. Bcdingfield, and 
other distinguished persons were present. 

At forty-six minutes to two, the combatants being prepared, set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Hound 1.— Warr acted on tho defensive ; 
loiiiti minutes were lust in sparniiff, when 
•Stanyard put in a body blow, but without 
iniK'li effect; they then exchanged several 
blows, and Warr was knocked down. 

2— Stanyard displayed superiority, and 
Warr fell. 

8 . — Warr gave his adversary a severe blow 
on tho right cheek, which broke his jaw at 
tho angle. It was generally allowed to bo 
tho severest blow thrown in. 

4. — Notwitlistanding this misfortune, 
Stanyard stood, and never even oomplained 
to his second. In tins round Warr was 
knocked down. 

6.— Warr was again knocked down, and at 
the oonolusion held up his open hand to 
protect his Ikoe. 

6.— In this round Stanyard diqilayed most 
astonishing strength, for he Airly held Warr 
vp, stmok him most aeverely, and threw 
kini down on the stage with astoniihing 
riolonoo. 

7 and 8.— Both these ronnda Stanyard ter- 


minated by giving his antagonist a knock- 
down blow. 

9. — Stanyard gave Warr a severe blow 
under the right eye, and he again fell. 

10. ^This was tlie last and best round, 
being tho only one of any continuance, and 
during which much hard fighting was dis- 
played ; Warr gave his opponent fonr severe 
blows on his broken jaw, and it finished by 
botli coming down. 

At the conclusion of this round, although 
they had only fought thirteen minutes, 
Stai^ard gave in. His appearance was in 
his ravonr, but no one had any idea of the 
injury he had sustained. He was immedi- 
ately conveyed to Colabrook, and medioal 
assutanoe procured, when it was (bund his 
jaw-bone was fractured near the artioahi- 
Qon. Warr was in prime oondition, and 
never displayed greater skill and ooonge. 
He ohalleuged l^om Johnson to fight for a 
gninea ; an empty boast, as wt hivt dss* 
where observed. 


a See life of Jbh Belcher in Period IIL 
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Will Warr, miscalculating his skill, sought another trial with the accom* 
plished Mendoaa, who diaposod of him in flftoon minutes (see Msvnozi.). 
WaxT became a publican at the One Tan, Jermyn Street, in after life, and 
seconded Jem Belcher, Tom Belcher, Henry Pearce (the Oame Chicken)^ 
Mendoia, Tom Cribb, and others in important battles. In December, 1806, 
we find a benefit advertised at the Fiv^s Cgnrt, for Wanr, at which John 
Gully, Tom Cribb, Dutch Sam, Dogherty, Tom Belcher, and Biohmond, 
set-to for the veteran. Werr died in March, ISOO, and was buried in St. 
James’s burial ground, St. Fancras, 


WILL WOOD, THE COACHMAN— 1788-1804. 

Bill Wood, although his defeats were preponderant, deserves honourable 
mention at the hands of the historian of pugilism as one of the bravest and 
hardiest of boxers. His opponents wero the very best men of their day. 
Bill Waxr, George the brewer, whom ho beat. Hooper the tinman. Jack 
Bartholomew (beat), and Isaac Bittoon, wero his antagonists. Wood was a 
fine straight-limbed man of five feet eleven inches in height, and twelve stone 
in weight. He fought well with both hands, ond possessed unquestionable 
courage. His style was impetuous, and his attack formidable to all but the 
most skilful of defensive boxers. 

Wood’s cfAvp was at Navestock, Essex, as ** Captain Eobinson’s 

coaching,” on the last day of the year 1788. Although looked upon as a 
novice in the art pugilistic, he tried all the skill of Bill Warr before he 
surrendered. (See Life of Waxr, Appendix, p. 120). 

So well hod our hero acquitted himself that George the brewer (Ingleston), 
** renowned as a stand-up fighter,” who hod, as we have seen, beaten John 
Jackson, and Pickard (twice), having issued a challenge as Champion, it was 
accepted by Wood. The stake was 100 guineas, and On the 13th of February, 
1708, at Hornchurch, in Essex, the men met on a stage twenty-four feet 
square. Wood was seconded by Joe Word, ^hilo Dan Mendoaa attended 
upon Ingleston. At one o’clock, the combatants, fully prepared, mounted 
the stage, and having diaken hands, set-to immediately. *<In the first 
round Wood knocked down his antagonist with great violence. George rose 
immediately, and wi^ inconsidesate impetuosity attacked his opponent 
Wood, taking advantage of his fury and want of caution, retreaM, and 
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put in a tremendous blow on the l^int of the jaw, whiob broke it: 
every spectator/’ says the report in Pancratia,” heard the crudi, and 
immediately perceiyed the ewelling toasequent on the froeture. The battle 
was supposed to be at an end, but Ooorge, with nnsabdued courage, renewed 
the attack, and in the rally dcolt Wood a blow upon the head which almost 
stunned him. The odds now««rose to two to one in fliTOur of George. How- 
eTor, after twenty-five minutes of severe fighting, in whioh George reoeiTed 
many heavy blows about the head, ha, being ahnost senselesi^ gave in.” 
The reporter adds: Wood was^muoh beaten, but every one Ibaied George 
would pay the forfeit of his life.” 

Wood’s fiime now stood so high, that in January, 1794, he<wai matched 
with the renowned Bon Brain (Big Ben) the ChampioiL Ben was now 
approaching his last illness, and a forfeit took place. 

Our hero was not allowed to stand without a customer. Hooper was in 
the height of his fluno, having beaten Wright and Watson, inade a draw with 
Big Ben, and defeated Bunner and George Maddox. Yet Wood was thou^t 
by many good enough to lower his pride. They met at Hounslow, June 22, 
1794, as related in the memoir of Hooper (p. 107); and Wood was beaten, 
but not ingloriously. 

In the first month of 1797, we find Wood matched with the fiunous 
Jack Bartholomew, who hod just beaten Firby (the young BuiBan). See 
Babtholomew, Appendix to Period III. The battle came off between 
Ealing and Harrow, on a stage, January 30th, 1797.* At two o’clock the 
men set-to ; but the amateurs were sadly disappointed. Bartholomew was 
sadly out of condition, and not only made no good defence against Wood’s 
attacks, but shifted, and struck foul; repeating the offence at the end of 
fifteen minutes, the batUe was given in favour of Wood. The Duke of 
Hamilton and other distinguished ring-patrons were present, and Wood told 
his Grace he would fight Bartholomew again in a fortnight for £500, or 
when he pleased, if the Duke would back him.” 

Wood, who was always a steady and industrious i&an, now retired for a 
while, pursuing the then flourishing avocation of a hackney-ooadhmaii, and 
driving his own horses and lumbering leathern convonienoe. He often, 
however, figures in the interval as second or bottle-holder in the bstOes of 
the day. Isaao Bittoon, the Jew, having beaten Paddington Jones, and 
fought a drawn batOe with George Maddox, was anxious for a diy at Wood, 
now a veteran in the field; the match was long talked dnmt^ but at lengjb 

* ** Boxisns " and Pbliaaa ** date this flaht hi June. Jaaianr ia the eorreot date s see 

** Penoratia,** p. 188 , and the dhitly Advtfimr qf the date, 
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arranged for the 16th of Jnly, 1804, for a purse of 50 guineas and some bye 
bets to be reoeived by the winner. The magistrates were upon the alert, but 
the secret of the chosen spot was well kept, Willesden Green being named as 
the Campus Hartius so late as the oTening before the battle, which took 
place as early as ten o’clock on the Monday morning. It would haye been 
well had the same secrecy and promptitude been practised in many more 
recent fights, which have come to grief from the publicity given to their 
probable whereabouts, and above all, from the abominable delays at the 
ring-side. 

The field at Willesden was early filled, and at three quarters past ten 
the combatants entered a roped-ring.” Wood immediately began to strip, 
and appeared to be in robust condition. Bittoon followed in high spirits, 
and after the usual ceremony, the men set-to. Wood was defeated in thirty- 
six rounds, occupying fifty-six minutes ; Wood, in the words of the contem- 
porary report, ** being quite worn out.” (See Bittoox, for the battle). 

This was Wood's last appearance within the ropes. He was for many 
yean a well-known character among the Jehus at the West End. In May 
of the year 1821, we find under the head of ** Some Slight Sketches of Boxers, 
who have retired from Public Contests, on account of Age or other Infirmities,” 
the following: <^Bill Wood, the coachman, once the formidable opponent of 
Bill Warr, Bartholomew, George the Brewer, and Bittoon, enjoys a fine green 
old age, and frequently takes a peep into the Fives Court to see the 
young ’uns exhibit.” Wood died in St. Pancras, in January, 1839, aged G4. 


GEOEGE INGLE8TON, THE BEEWEBr-1789-1793. 

GxoBoa Inoleston, known as George the Brewer, was a powerful six-foot 
man, of somewhat heavy build, undoubted courage, but, like many big ones, 
fought slowly in comparison with lighter and more agile men.' He was, 
howevaj*, acknowledged to be a tremendous hard hitto,” says ” Pan- 
cratia.” ” He was first introduced to (ho notice of the amateurs by the cele- 
brated Tom Johnson,” says the same authority, who tried to cultivate his 
^powers, but did not form any high opinion of his skill. His guard was low, 
like his renowned master’s; he never idiifted, but unflinchingly met the 
coming Uow, and trusted rather to a return than the quick and effective 
method of a counter hit” 
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We dmll pass the earlier and miimpoxtaiit battles of George the Brewer to 
eome to his most importaat oontesti that with John Jaokson, which came off 
in presence of a distinguished oompanyi in the yard of the Swan Inn, at 
Ingatestone, in Essex, on tl|e 12th of May, 1789. Brain (Big Ben) seconded 
Jackson, Tom Tring (the Carlton House porter) attended upon Ingleston. 

On setting-to the betting was eyen, but the superior diill of Jackson was 
evident in the first round, when after some skilful stops and parries, Jackson 
at the close of the round brought down the brewer. In the second and third 
rounds the skill and activity of Jackson brought the odds to seven to four in 
his favour. In this round, owing to a heavy rain which had fallen in the 
forenoon, the boards of the stage were extremely slippery, and in breaking 
ground Jackson dipped, and fall with such violence that his ancle was 
dislocated and the small-bone of his log broken. There was no alternative 
but surrender ; although the report of the day states that Jackson offered 
to be fastened down to a chair (after the fashion of sailors on a chest in 
their boxing matches), provided the Brewer would do the like, and thus 
fight it out.’’ There was pluck at any rate in the proposition ; but George, 
who saw the stakes within grasp, was not so green as to let go ** the bird in 
hand.” 

On the 23rd of October, 1789, Ingleston met and defeated Fickwd, called 
” the Birmingham Champion.” The battle took place on a twenty-four foot 
stage, at Banbury, in Oxfordshire. It is described in the report as a 
desperate stand-up fight, in which, after thirty-four minutes of ^‘fierce” 
rallying, Pickard cried ** enough!” and Ingleston was hailed the victor. 
This was fought the day after the great battle of Johnson and Perrins. See 
antSy Life of Tom Johxson. 

Pickard was not, however, satisfied of his inferiority to George, and again 
found ftiends to back him for 50 guineas against his old opponent. They 
met at Shipston-upon-Stour, Staffordshire, September 25, 1791, when the 
former decision was re-affirmed, and Pickard cleverly defeated. 

InglesWs last battle was with Bill Wood, the ooadiinan, at Hom^urbh, 
for 100 guineas, February 18, 1793, which will be found under the ^ugilistio 
doings of Wood (p. 122). George Ingleston, on his retirement, resumed his 
calling of a brewer, and was for years known as a civil and indnstricus man 
in the neighbourhood of where one of his old patrons, Oapt^ 

Brailsfoid, held a farewery of some extent 
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BOB WATSON, OF BRISTOL— 1788-1791. 

Bbistol, for more than half a century renowned for its pugilistio cham- 
pions, gaye birth to Watson, a well-known man in the ring doings of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Watson was related by marriage to the 
famfly of the Belchers, having married the sister of Jem and Tom Belcher, 
while his daughter was the wife of the late Jem Bnm (see vol. iii., life of 
Bvbn). Watson was another sample of a large heart in a small body. His 
height was no more than five feet five inches, his weight nine stone two 
pounds, yet by courage and science, Bob went far to compensate these defi- 
ciencies. After many provincial victories, Watson entered the ring, after the 
victory of Jackson over Fewterel (June 9, 1788), at Croydon, in presence of 
the Prince of Woles and a distinguished company. His opponent was Elisha 
Grabbe, an Israelite, who hod won fame by defeating old Stephen Oliver, 
known as ** Death.” ” This,” nays the reporter, ” was by for the best battle 
of the three, and lasted three quarters of an hour. Wair seconded Watson ; 
Byan (the opponent of the champion) attended upon Crabbe. Watson, 
though much the smaller man, displayed great science and activity, and in 
the end proved the conqueror.” 

The skill aifd courage exhibited by Watson on this occasion, led to his 
being noticed by Jackson, then in high patronage. He was accordingly 
selected to contend with Bill Jones, mentioned under Ttkk (p. 128).* The 
battle came off before the Prince, Colonel Hanger, and other guests at the 
Pavilion, and residents at Brighton, August 6th, 1788. The battle was 
spirited and scientific for about fifteen minutes, but so much to the advantage 
of Watson that Jones fell from weakness, and got down suspiciously more than 
once. (It must be remembered that only a month had elapsed since he was 
defeated by Tyne). At the end of eighteen minutes, Watson having hit him 
down heavily with both hands, Jones surrendered. 

A strong outsider, named Anderson, a tinman, from the ” land o’ cakes,” 
choUonged Watson, and the day was fixed for April 25, 1789; accordingly 
the men met at Langley Broom, near Colnbrook, on the Windsor Koad. 
Watson went in so resolutely that Anderson fell in two minutei, and 
nothing could induce him again to face his antagonist The reporter adds, 
« the amateurs complained loudly that Anderson had played 0r0si.”t A 

* “BoxisAa’* ednfimnds him with Tom (Psddingtoii) Jones. 

t Thoneh Anderson was not, or pretsndod not to be, good enons^ for Wstioq. Lord Bony* 
moie, who saw the aght, matched him for 50 gninessj^nst Tom Tight, sii Oifoid boagot. 
Ther fbaght on Wnigner Green, Berks. Jsnnniy 4, 1700, when Andereon knooksd tho bsq^ 
man almost oat of time in the third ronndi « minntss only haring alapssd. 
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«oc 0 iid fight was got up for a purse between Joe YTard and Townsend, which 
Joe won in twenty minutes ; Townsend being said to hare broken his arm. 

Watson’s next encounter was with the formidable Ilooper, by whom he 
was defeated, after a long fight of 150 minutes and 100 rounds, at Langley 
Broom, February 17, 1790. (See HooPEB,*p. 105.) 

A townsman of Watson’s, and a brother kill-bull,” of the name of DaTios, 
proposed a "passage of arms” to our hero, and despite disparity of weight 
and size, Bob accepted the cartel. They mot at Goolharbour, Gloucestershire, 
Jonuory 10, 1791. Watson was the favourite at long odds; but after the 
first ten minutos they changed rapidly. Bob’s science and shifting did not 
avail against the strength and quickness of Davis, who was by no means 
destitute of skill. Though at such a disadvantage, however, Watson never 
lost heart, and disputed every inch of ground with firmness and occasional 
advantage for throe quarters of an hour, despite the remonstrances of his 
second, Bill Warr, till he could no longer stand. His second then gave in for 
him. Bob’s appearance upon any stage raised his character even in defeat. 

Watson now returned to the regular pursuit of his trade, and was in 
business as a master butcher in Bristol for more than forty years from this 
period. He still took an interest in matters pugilistic, os we shall see 
incidentally in these pages, and often seconded, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol. Watson frequently gave expositions of the art on 
the stage of the Bristol theatre and in London. In 1810 he was engaged at 
Covent Garden with the younger Wair (son of Will Warr) and demonstrated 
the art in a scene in the pantomime. Warr, in an impetuous onset, knocked 
out one of Watson’s teeth, who proposed a combat then and there. This 
would have been an unrehearsed effect, and was of course prevented. Bob 
threw up his engagement, but was pacified by having another boxer to 
perform with him. Ho died in September, 1837, agod 71 years, generally 
respected. 


TOM TYNE, “THE TAILOE”— 1788-1792. 

Ahoits the minor pngilirt., Toln Tyne dewrres • paning notice. Xhe 
^'ulgar ptoraih of '(nine tidlors maktf a man" finmd ita exception in thia 
■null-aized bat large>aoaled boxer, who always fought "up-hill" against 
weight and Indhea^ disfday^g mboh loienoe, and in fhoie rough days what 
was called too modi " afaifttaeia.” I^’s fliat teoosded dght came off at 
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Grojdon on tbo Ist of July, 1788, for 50 guineas. His opponent was Bill 
Jones, a powerful boxer, and wbo had earned a name by defeating Dunn, a 
clumsy and game IiisLman, in Bloomsbury Fields, in 1786, besides other 
bye-battles. On this occasion Jones was seconded by Joe Ward, and Tyne by 
the renowned Tom Johnson. As it is our plan nothing to extenuate nor 
set down aught in malice, we shall, as is our practice, where possible, print 
the contemporary report. 

** Tyne evidently possessed the advantage in science, independent of his 
great superiority arising from the shy mode of shifting and dropping. Jones, 
on the contrary, stood manfully up to his man, and made many dexterous 
efforts, whidi, however, were fhistated by the illusive and evasive system 
of his antagonist, who always fell whenever he received or put in a blow. 
Jones had in point of boating the worst of the battle, but still the best pros- 
pect of ultimate success, fr:om his superior strength and bottom ; until by 
following up a blow too far, ho struck his antagonist unfairly, somewhere 
about the waistband of the breeches, when Tvne was immediately declared 
the conqueror.” 

Tom’s next display was in the presence of royalty, and proved most unfor- 
tunate in its result. On August 6th, 1788, the Grand Stand on Brighton 
Kace-course was crowded with nobility and gentry to witness the decision of 
three matches on a stage erected for that purpose. The Prince of Wales and 
a large party from the Pavilion were present. The first oombatants were 
Bill Jones, already mentioned, and Watson, of Bristol (see Watson); the 
second, Joe Ward and Beynolds (see Ward) ; tho third, between our hero 
and Earl. 

This contest, unhappily for Tom, ended in a fatal accident. Earl was a 
powerful rustic, for heavier and taller than Tom, whose height was five feet 
toven inches, and weight nino stone seven pounds. Earl from his appearance 
was the favourite at odds, and ** was becoming triumphant very fast, when 
Tyne struck him a sharp left-handed blow on tho side of the head, which 
drove him against the rail of the stage. He fell insensible, and immediately 
expired. Tho Prince of Wales, greatly to his honour,” adds the reporter, 
” immediately settled an annuity on the wife and family of Earl, and took 
the determination never to be present at another pugilistic oomM.” We 
hope the first promise lyas kept better than the second, otherwise the ^irinoe’s 
annuity was merdy another stone in the pavement of that place whe)^ good 
intentions” are said to make the roadway smooth. 

Tom was now matched against a dever boxer, Elidia Crabbe^ the JeW| 
^irbo had earned some fame by beating ** Old Oliver,” as he wae tomied* 
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The battle took place in a field adjoining Boston Moor, on Monday. March 
24, 1790. We copy the report from the Daily Advertiasr. 

**Tyno hod Johnson for his second, and James, the waterman, for his 
bottle-holder. Lee seconded the Jew, and Joe Ward hold the bottle. At 
about half-past two the contending braisera a|ipear«id,. ainul»t at least 2,000 
Spectators, and on stripping, six to four was betted in favour of the tailor. 


THE FIGHT. 


Uonnd 1 .—There was some extremely good 
sparriiif^ ; they both olosed, and Orabbe fell, 
lint his adversary a severe blow Oh the 
iioHe which produced great effusion of blood. 

K — The Jew gave his opponent a real 
knock-down blow, and fell upm him. 

U— Tyne again fell by his antagonist's 

llldW. 

1(i.— Trae received another knook-down 
blow, but gave Ihe Jew a most severe cut on 
tbo loft eye, and another on the mouth. 

18 — I’yne dropped, and it was generally 
considered by design; great ory of **foul, 
hull,” and the odds sunk five to four on the 
biilor. 

22 —Was the best round during the contest, 
mid in which scienoe was most admirably 


displayed by both combatants; it lasted 
above a minute, and afforded some most 
skilful blows. 

S3.— Crabbe feU by a severe blow on the 
eye. 

83.— Tyne most adroitly fell, and his an- 
ti^nist making a severe blow, flew over 
him, and falling on the stage, out his face 
dreadfully. 

89.— This was the last round; Tyne again 
fell by a slight blow, and Orabbe was so 
exhausted that be fell on bis belly, being 
utterly incapable of standing the contest any 
longer. In tho intermediate ronnds there 
was good sparring, bat no blows of conse- 
quence. 


*^The battle lasted thirty-five minutes. Crabbe sparred the best, but 
Tyne never failed to make his blows tell, notwithstanding he frequently fell 
himself. The Jew several times attempted to ohop, but in this failed. 
Johnson on this occasion displayed most excellent qualities as a second, and 
the event of the contest depended much on his conduct.” 

Tom’s next appearance was in the ring in Hyde Park, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 31, 1792. Firby, previously known os “Jack the waiter,” from his 
being employed in that capacity, at the London Tavern, though a civil 
fellow, had earned the title of “ The Young Buifiun,” from his victory over 
Symonds, “The Old Bufflan,” in the previous year. Firby made a severe 
light with Tyne, and, despite Tom’s cleverness in shifting and dropping, 
managed to force the fighting so cleverly, that he beat him in twenty-two 
minutes. 

Tom Tyne has two fights with Mendosa credited to his name in Fistiana,” 
wliich appear nowhere in “ the books.” This was Tyne’s lost public appear- 
ance as a principal. Ho is named once or twice afterwards as a second. He 
returned to his trade, and become “ 8arUr Batarku.** 
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BYMONDS, mCENAMED “THE EUFFIAN.” 
1791-1796. 

Thb repulsive ioMqmt given to this boxer bad, we find from contem- 
porary authority, no relation to bis personal appearance, nor to bis ordinary 
behaviour, but was merely appUed in ring dang to bis mode of attacking bis 
opponents in the twenty-four feet square, in defiance of mathematics called 
the ring.” The ugly part of bis cognomen descended to bis juvenile 
conqueror, f irby, the waiter, who was designated the Young Iluffian,” and 
Symonds thereafter was known by the epithet of ** the Old Euffian.” 

Symonds' first recorded ring fight was with Bill Jackling (called Ginger, 
from the colour of his hair), brother to the renowned Tom Johnson, the 
champion. This took place at Wrotham in Kent, on January 17, 1791, after 
his brother had been defeated by Big Ben (see ante, p. 68). It was a severe 
fight for twenty-three minutes, when Symonds was hit out of time. 

His next encounter was at Fenner’s cricket ground, Uxbridge, with 
Gowlett, for 10 guineas, on the 22nd June, 1791. The battle was got up as 
a sort of compensation for the disappointment of the amateurs who were 
about to journey to Stokenchurch, Oxfordshire, to witness the battle between 
Dun Mendoza and Bill Woir. The Oxfordshire magistrates, however, had 
given notice of their intention to stop the ** big” fight, and it was postponed. 
(See Life of Mendoza, ante, p. 76.) The men fought on the turf. The 
opponent of Symonds, Gowlett, was a big countrymen of provincial repute. 
Symonds, who was more practised than bis huge opponent, delivered bearily, 
and then, d la Bendigo, found his way cleverly to the ground. In the 
words of the report, ** Symonds sprung in, struck, and then foil, without 
being struck in return.” This is very obscure. However, ” Gowlett, being 
irritated, kicked him as ho lay on the ground. This decided the battle 
immediately in favour of Symonds.” We should think so. What follows is 
curious: ”Many bets were paid; but after a consultation, the amateurs 
deciding it to bo a drawn battle, the bets were refunded.” Our grandfathers 
were somewhat at sea as to betting law. However, as the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, Alderman Macauley, and other ** distinguished patrons” were present^ 
we rappose they acted equitably, according to their view of the case. 

A fine young follow, Jack Ffrby, a waiter at the Iiondon Tavenii met 
Symonds for a stako at Wimbledon, on the Bidgway, August 2, 1791, end 
defeated him, after a dashing fi^t of forty-five minutes. 
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On Saturday, December 4, 1792, Symonda fought a most resolute batUe of 
two hours with George Maddox at Datchet Sward, Berks, resulting in a 
draw. (See Maddox, posl, p. 206.) 

Symonds’ last appearance in the ring yroA tm the 15ih of April, 1795, 
when he fought a draw with a Jew, called Ugly Baruk, at Hornchurch; it 
lasted half an hour. Bor some years Symonds was an attendant at the Bives 
Court, and elsewhere, and was, like Birby, a good-tempered, obliging fellow, 
always ready to lead a hand to a brother pugilist in distress. Symonds died 
in 16261 
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PERIOD III-1798-1809. 

nox THB APPJBABAVCE OF JEM BELCHER TO THE OHAMI'IOESHIP OF TOM CiiHB. 


CHAPTER 1. 

JEM BELCnER (CHAMPION)— 1798-1809. 

On the roll of fistic heroes to whom Bristol has giren birth, tho name 
of Jkm Belcher may claim precedence. He came of a good fighting stock, 
being descended by the mother's side from the renowned Jem Slock, the 
conqueror of Broughton, tho former being tho grandsire of tho subject of this 
memoir. 

On his first appearance ii. ix>ndon tting, he was justly considered 
a phenomenon in the pugilistic ait. jem's nuight was five feet eleven and a 
half inches; his weight under twelve stone. Though graceful and finely 
proportioned, he had none of those muscular exaggerations in his form 
when stripped, and still less when attired, which go, in the artistic as well 
as the popular notion, to make up a Hercules. Jem was formed more after 
the sculptor’s Apollo than the not-very-accunite classioal idea, derived from 
bronze and marble, of a gladiator. In horse, as in man, this antique blunder 
is laughed at by those who have read and seen something more than Greek 
and Latin books or monuments can teach them. The horses of the Parthenon 
might do for Fickford’s vans, a black job,” or a man in armour in my Lord 
Mayor’s show (and they would not carry him well) ; while Jem Belcher, 
Henry Pearce, Tom Spring, Jem Ward, or Tom Sayers, could thradi all 
your shoulder-tied, muscle-knotted, chairman-oalved Milos that over didn’t 
do the impossibles which ancient poets and fabuHsts, called historians, have 
attributed to them in verse and prose. But this is digression, and we return 

James Belcher strug^cd into the battle of life in St. James’s Churchyoid, 
Bristol, on the 15th of April, 1781. He there, for some time, followed the 
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occupation of a butcher, and early ugnalued himself by feats of pugilism and 
activity at Lansdown Fair.* At twenty years of ago his skill with the gloves 
was tho talk of the town, and he baffled the cleverest professors of the old 
school on their visits to Bristol, which were then neither few nor far between. 
Ilia method appeared so peculiarly his own' that it looked like intuition, and 
bcmo of tho ould ’uns *' who were sceptical as to his prowess, would not 
believe in it until they had experienced in their own persons the irresistibility 
of his attack and tho cleverness of his almost invulnerable and ever-varying 
(1( fence. Gaiety and intrepidity were combined in Jem’s stylo with curious 
felicity, and tho rapidity with which he got in ” upon his opponent, the 
skill with which he retreated, armed at all points, and the masterly manner 
ill which he ** got out of trouble,” to the surprise of his assailant, were truly 
astonishing — ^in two words, Jem Belcher was a ” natural fighter,” perfected 
by tho practice of his art. 

The first recorded fight of Belcher was with Britton, a pugilist of some 
notoriety, who afterwards contended with Dutch Sam ; tho contest took place 
near Bristol, on the 6th of March, 1798 ; it was a sharp and severe contest, 
in which Belcher, the boy of seventeen, disposed of his antagonist in thirty- 
three minutes, Britton being beaten to a stand-still, to tho utter surprise of 
the spectators. 

Onr hero now came up to town, whoro his reputation accompanied 
him ; being introduced to old Bill Warr, who then kept a house in Covent 
(jiuxlon, tho ‘^ould ’un” had a mind to judge personally of the merits of the 
}'oung aspirant for pugilistic fame, and accordingly put on the gloves with 
him fur a little ” breathing” in his (Warr’s) own dining-room. The veteran, 
who in Ids best days was no Belcher, was so astounded at Jem’s quickness in 
hitting and recovering guaid, that he puffed out, as he reeled against one of 
liis tables, impelled thither by a Belchcriun’* tip, ” That’ll do; this 
\ uuiigster can go in with any man in the kingdom ! ” Jem quietly observed, 
during tho discussion after dinner, ** 1 could have done better, sir, but 1 was 
afraid I might hit you too hard, and that you would bo offended.”—” Oh !” 
cried the undaunted veteran, ” 1 was never afraid of a crack, my boy, and 
am nut now; wo ’ll have a round, and you may do your best.” So saying, 
they instantly set-to, whon Jem, almost at the request of his host, quietly 
hit him down several times, despite of the ”ould ’un’s” attempts at stopping 
or countering. Warr was fully satisfied pi Bdeher’s talents ; they sat down 
sociably, and Bill offered to Wk the young Bristolian against anything on 
th<; pugilistic list 


* fise Xdfs of GuiXY, poit 
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Tom Jones, of Paddington, whoso career closed the final chapter of the 
Second Period, was soloctod as the trial-horse of the new competitor in the 
race for fame and its more substantial rewards. The battle took place on 
Wormwood Scrubbs, on the 12ih of April, 1799, for 25 guineas aside. The 
peculiar features of Belcher’s science were well displayed ; and although 
Jones contended for victory with desperate determination, unfiinching courage, 
and no small amount of skill and readiness, he was doomed to ** pale his 
ineffective fires” before the rising luminary of Belcher’s fame. Thirty-three 
minutes of courageous and determined fighting placed the future champion’s 
star in the ascendant. 

Jack Bartholomew, a pugilist whose victories over the gluttonous Firby 
(known as the ” Young Bufiian”), Tom Owen, and others, had placed him 
high in the estimation of the fancy,” was now picked out as a customer 
very likely to try the mettle of Belcher. Bartholomew was in high favour 
among the ring-goers, his weight between twelve and thirteen stone, his 
qualifications considerable, and his game of the first order. The stakes in tho 
first instance were small, being but £ 20 a-side, owing to tho affair arising 
out of a lunging desire on the part of Bartholomew to try his skill with the 
Bristol ** Phenomenon,” ho himself feeling no apprehension as to the result. 
He accordingly challenged Jem for this sum, offering to ” fight him for love,” 
rather than lose the oppoHunity of a ^’shy.” Tho mill came off, almost 
extemporaneously, August 15, 1799, at George’s Bow, on the Uxbridge 
Bond, and was so severely and evenly contested (Belcher was declared to be 
out of condition), that neither could bo declared the conqueror. Towards 
the end of the fight Bartholomew was so completely exhausted that he 
fainted away, and could not come to time ; and Jem so much done up, that 
it was with difficulty ho was got up to tho scratch. In fact, both men were 
out of time. Bartholomew, in tho interval, recovering a little ilom his 
weakness, insisted upon renewing the combat, when the ring was again 
made ; but he staggered about without command of himself, and appeared 
literally stupid. His game was so good, but his state so pitiable, that 
Cullington,^ feeling for his bravery, exclaimed, ”Fot heaven’s sake, Jem, 
don’t hit him ! ” upon which Belcher merely pushed him down ; in fact, 
he was himsolf so exhausted as to bo unable to make an effectual hit. The 
umpires pronounced it a drawn battle ; and tho stakes, which were held by 
Bill Gibbons’s brother, were drawn the same night at Cullington’s. 

As Bartholomew possessed pluck of the first order, it was not to be sup- 

* Cullington was a sporting publican, landlord of the Black Ball, in Tottenham Court 

Road, a personal friend and backer of Jem lielcheri then ooUod **The Bristol Youth.'* 
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poBod the matter would rest here ; accordinglj the world pugilistio was soon 
on ‘the fui v%v$ for another match, which was arranged for 300 guineas. 
This was fought upon a stage on Finchley Common, on Thursday, Ifaj 
16, 1800. Bartholomew was at this time 37 years of age, Belcher just 
turned 20. 

The combatants mounted the stage at half-past one o’clock, and little time 
was lost in preliminaries. Bartholomew hod determined that sparring should 
avail Belcher but little, and ding-dong rushes were the game ho had resolTed 
on. Belcher, even in the early rounds of the fight, exhibited the tactics, 
afterwards conspicuous in somo of Gribb’s battles, of milling on the retreat ; ” 
but Bartholomew would not be denied, and seeonded by his groat strength 
and weight, ho got in, planted upon Belcher, and hit him clean down with 
such violence, as to induce his over-sanguine Mends to start off an express, 
per pigeon, to London, with the intelligence of their man’s victory. They 
were, however, premature, for Jem, taught by experience, did not give 
Bartholomew a chance of thus stealing a march on him ; after pinking Bar- 
tholomew once or twice, he warded off his lunge, and catching him cleverly, 
threw him so dreadful a cross-buttock, that he was never entirely himself 
again during tho fight. The odds now changed. Yet Bartholomew bravely 
contended, disputing every round with unyielding firmness, till the close of 
tho seventeenth round, and the expiration of twenty minutes, when Belcher 
floored him with so terrific a body blow that all was TJ-P. The contest, 
considering the shortness of its duration, was considered the most desporato 
which had been witnessed for many years, and the loser was severely 
punishe^l. It is erroneously stated in ’^Boxiana” (p. 129, vol. i.) that 
Belcher and Bartholomew fought again ; but no date or place is mentioned, 
nor did any such butUo ever come off. ** Immediately after the fight,” says 
the report, ” Bartholomew was taken into custody on a judge’s wammt, for 
breaking the peace before the expiration of his bond. He was brought to 
town in a coach, but boiled out immediately.” 

Andrew Gamble, tho ** Irish champion,” was now backed by several influ- 
ential amateurs to enter the lists with Belcher. Accordingly a match was 
made for 100 guineas, to be decided on Wimbledon Common, on Monday, 
December 22, 1800 ; and on that day vehides of all descriptions, and crowd^ 
of pedestrians, flocked to witness this combat. 

The journals of the day give on many occasions a sort of Ifomxng Post lir 
of ” fashionables” on these occasiono. On the present we find enumerated 
Lord Say and Selo, Gofonels Montgomery and Ogle, Captain Desmond, 
Squire Mountain, Messrs. Cullmgton, Lee, Kelly, Aldridge, etc. ; and among 
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the professionals, John Jackson, Paddington Jones, Bill Gibbons, Caleb 
Baldwin, etc. 

Belcher entered the ring about twelve o’clock, accompanied by bis second, 
Joe Ward, with Bill Gibbons os his bottlo-bolder, and Tom Tring as an 
assistant. Mendoza was second to Gamble; bis botUe-bolder, Coady; and 
old Elisha Grabbe as deputy. Messrs. Mountain, Lee, and CuUington wore 
chosen umpires ; the latter also was stake-holder. 

Notwithstanding Gamble had beat Noah James, the Cheshire champion, a 
pugilist who had been successful in seventeen pitched battles, and whose 
game was said to be superior to uny man in the kingdom, still the bets from 
the first making of the match were six to four in favour of Belcher ; and 
Bill Warr, before the combatants stripped, offered twenty-five guineas to 
twenty. On stripping, Gamble appeared much the heavier man, and his 
friends and countrymen offered five to four on him; but that was by no 
means the opinion of the London cognoscenti. A few minutes before one 
the fight commenced. 


THE PIGHT. 


Boand l.>»After some sparring, Gamble 
made play, but was prettily parried bv Bcl- 
ohor, who, with unoquallea celeritv, planted 
in return three severe facers: they soon 
closed, and Belcher, being well aware of the 
superiority of his opnonente 8trcngtli,dropp<*d. 
(The PadiS Lies, in uieir ci^nioss to support 
their oounteyman, here onered live to tour.) 

S.— Belcher, full of spirit, advanced to- 
wards Gamble, who retreated. Jom made a 
feint with his right hand, and with his left 
struck Gamble so severely over the right 
eye, as not only to close it immodiatoly, but 
knock him down with uncommon violence. 
(Two to one on Belcher.) 

3. — Gamble again retreated, but frat in 
several severe blows in the body of his an- 
tagonist with some cleverness. Belcher, by 
a sharp hit, made the claret fly comouriy ; 
but Gamble, notwithstanding, threw Belcher 
with conriderable violence, and fell upon 
him cross-ways. (The odds rose four to one 
upon Jem.) 


4 —Belcher, full of coolness and self-pos- 
session, showed flrst-rato scienco. If is blows 
were well directed, and severe, particularly 
ono in the neck, which brougnt Gamble 
down. (Ten to one Belcher was the winner.) 

6tli and lost round.— Gamble received two 
such blows that struck him all of a heap^ 
ono m the mark, that nearly deprived him 
of breath, and the other on the side, which 
instantly swollrd considerably. Gamble fell 
almost breathless, and when “time” was 
called, gave in. It is reported that not less 
than £^,000 changed hands on this occa- 
sion. The Irish wore full of murmurings at 
Gamble’s conduct, who was beaten in five 
rounds, and in the short space of nine 
minutes I Gamble fought vory badly. From 
his former experience mu^ was expected, 
but he appeared utterly confused at his 
opponent's quickness. Belcher treated Gam- 
ble's knowledge of the art with the utmost 
contempt. 


** Pride of Westminster/’ in after years 


It may be worth noticing that the 


known as Caleb Baldwin, described in the report as a dealer in greens,” 
polished off a big Irishman, named Kelly, in fifteen minutes, twelve rounds, 
for a purse of 20 guineas, in the same ring. 

While Belcher was witnessing the battle between Bittoon the Jew and Tom 
Junes, on Wimbledon Common, on Monday, July 13, 1801, Joe Berks, who 
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was ezoitod and qnarrelBome, made a disturbance in the outer ring,* and 
offensively called out, ** Where’s young Jem Bdlcher? where’s your cham- 
pion?” Jem wont up to him and asked him what he wanted ; the reply to 
which woB a blow, cleverly warded off. A fierce set-to followed, for Jem 
was Mmpsr paratiUf when Berks displayed so much courage and strength, 
that the spectators did not know what to think about the finish of this 
impromptu affair. The dombat lasted nineteen minutes, and although Berks 
was beaten, an opinion became prevalent that had not Belcher applied all he 
knew of the science, and Berks fought, as it was termed, ‘‘hand over hand,” 
there was great probability of Jem’s falling before the resolute onslaught of 
the Shropshire man. 

Berks having shown so much game under such evident disadvantagea^ 
Lord Camelford determined to back him for a second combat in a more 
regular manner, for 100 guineas Ho was accordingly put out to nurse; a 
teacher appointed to initiate him into the mysteries of the science ; and it 
was reported of Berks that ho was a promising child — ^took his food regu- 
larly, minded what his master said to him, and, for the short time tliat he 
had taken to study, great improvement was visible. Berks ultimately turned 
out one of the most troublesome customers, and the hardest to bo disposed of, 
that ever entered the lists with Belchor. 

On Saturday, September 12, 1801, Belcher met Berks, at the Cock, in 
Sun Street, Spitul fields, when Jem accepted his formal challenge for 100 
guineas, and seven days after, on the lUth, they met at the same house, to 
proceed to the battle-field — a rare instance of promptitude and eagerness on 
both sides ; but the police having scent of the aflair, a magistrate’s warrant 

* Piorce Kifan eavs, **a man of tho name of Bourke, a butcher.” Huoh oonfiinon 
Lao been occasiuneu by the absurd penchant of **tlie historian” (os Pierce was wont 
to stylo himself) to Hiberniciso and anpropriato to Ireland the names and deeds of fistic 
heroes. Teste bis twist of ** the Streatiiam Youth” into O’Neale, his ludicrous magnilo* 
(j^uonce in the case of several Irish ronglis in ** Boxiana,” on whom ho has expended his 
slnng panegyric (see Corcoran, Gamulk, Uatfon, O’Donnell, etc.), and his thousand 
nnd one claims of ** Irish descent” for must of his heroes. Joe Berks (spelt Bourke or 
Burke in “Boxiana” and “Fistianv”) was a native of Wem, in Bhropuire. Ue was a 
powerful heavy mode man, a little short of six feet high, and weighing fourteen stone. His 
oiireer was unfortunate, from being pitted against suen phenomena of skill as Jem Belcher 
aiul Ilonry Pearce, fur his game and strength were unimpeachable. From “ Pancratia, ” 
p- 12C, under date of Soptemoer, 18, 1797f we learn that Joe Berks was a cooper, and tliat 
at Hint date ho fought one Chnstiaii, a shoemaker, and mneh fancied as a boxer ^ the sons 
of CriRmn, a severe battle in Ilyde Park. The contest lasted fifty-five minutes, during 
iiliiclx thore were twenty-two rounds of hard boxing. Berks, dcbpite a wrangle for a “ foul,” 

ns declared the coni^neror. Berks' subsequent pugilistic career will bo read in the memoirs 

his conqueror. His sucoessivo deicats iiy Belcher, Pearce, and Deplige, and his violent 
ti'niper, lost his patrons, and ho sunk into poverty. A dishonest act, under tlic influence, as 
it was urged iti his defence, of liquor, led to his imprisonment. Here one firm friend gf tlie 
utifnrtunnu) stepped forward, John Jackson, who. by petition, procured his liberation. '<BeikB 
enlisted, and wnen his kind benefimtor last hoard of him he held the position of non-cfini- 
nifiocr in the Grenadier company of a regiment serving under the Duke of 
Wulltiigton (Sir Arthur WeUesley) in Spain. 
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was issued, and tlio battle postponed to the 12th of the next month. As 
there is no trace of these proceedings in “ Boxiana,” and they aro amusing as 
well as curious to the ring-goer, showing tho disappointments and tnodut 
aperanii of the ring in tho olden times, we reprint tho account from a con- 
temporary newspaper ; and as a specimen of what then was thought smart 
writing in the fashionable world. 

**On Monday (12ih October, 1801), as hod been agreed upon, tlie long- 
expected battle between James Belcher and Joseph Bourkes (Joe Berks) was 
to hare taken place at Enfield, but much to the chagrin of the amateurs and 
lovers of the pugilistic art, it was prevented by the inteiposition of Mr. 
Ford, the magistrate of Bow Street, who, having received information of the 
intended combat, issued a warrant against Belcher, and on the Sunday night 
pinvious Townsend took him into limbo. Many circumstances combined to 
excite a most extraordinary degree of expectation, and produced a multi- 
tudinous attendance on this attractive occasion. The lato ratification of peace 
had tended to annihilate fighting;* conversation which had been so lively 
supported by the race of two famous horses. Sir Solomon and Cock-fighter, 
had now become exhausted in tho sporting circle ; the combatants being of 
the highest renown in the science, could not fail to animate every amotour ; 
and, to add still greater numbers to tho assembly, a violent thunder-storm on 
tho Saturday night had kept tho heroes, who on that evening enjoy themselves, 
altogether inactive. All the loose cosh, all the turbulence that had been 
amassed that night, now prompted by curiosity, broke forth with increased 
avidity. The 'fight’ was tho very goal of attraction; it consolidated every 
vagrant wish, every undecided mind, and every idle hope. 

" This match first became tho subject of contemplation from an accidental 
riurmish during the fight between Bittoon and Tom Jones, at Wimbledon, in 
which, although Berks seemingly had the worst of it, tho amateurs con- 
sidered it as a matter of surprise; and no previous training having taken 
place on either side, much consequence was not attached to the defeat, nor 
was it considered decisive of tho merits of the rival heroes. Many knowing 
ones indeed conceived that Berks got thrashed in this contest only through 
his own rashness, and entertaining flattering hopes of his powers, took him 
into private nursing. Buw eggs to improve his wind, and raw beef to make 
him savage, were the glorious non-naturols that composed his regimen, and 
in all his exercises he topped even expectation’s self. All this was done in 
the anxious trust that Belcher would bo backed with great odds, as he was 

* AlluJiiifr to tho treaty of Amicnb with Napoleon I., tho proliminariei of which were 
signed Ootulcr 1, 1801. 
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thought to bo the favourite with all, ozcepting those in the secret. They, 
however, did not manage with all that address which experience proves so 
requisite to gull the world ; it soon spread that Berks had been in training, 
and had considerably improved in his sparring. Odds then took a contrary 
direction, but when the amateurs who con o’er thesu sublime subjects began 
to consider that Belcher, although not in training, had lived temperately, 
was in good condition, and full of stiff meat, he again became the favorite, 
and on the ground six to four were the standing odds. 

The hours appointed in the articles for the decision of the contest were 
between twelve and two. At about one o'clock Berks appeared on the stage, 
stripped, and began to show play for the amusement of his friends, who did 
not forget to make the welkin ring with their plaudits; however, Belcher 
not ascending the stage as expected, he dressed himself again, amidst cries of 
^ Whore is Belcher?' Berks immediutedy assumed the attitude, not of a 
fighter, but of an orator, and in the following eloquent manner addressed the 
multitude 

“ < Gemmen, I corn'd hero, d'ye sec, to fight Jim Belcher. I'm here, and 
he isn't. I wish he had; for, on the word of a butcher, I'd have eleaved 
his calf's head, and given him such a chop in the kidneys, as would soon 
have brought him on his marrow bones.’ 

“The cry of * Whore is Belcher?’ still continued, when Gamble, the Irish 
bruiser, came forward — ‘ Where is ho ? why at Bow-street, to be sure ; ho 
was grabbed on the road.’ This was not tho fact, but something near it. 
The suspense, however, was not of long duration : two friends of Jemmy's 
arrived with the sad and melancholy tidings of the * queer tip ’ he had met 
with the last night. 

“Bill Warr, Gamble, Lee, Jackson, many amatours, and tho usual number 
of pickpockets, were present.” 

On Wednesday, November 2dth, 1801, this oft postponed contest wae 
brought to a decision. The greatest secrecy was observed, and “ it was only 
on the Tuesday afternoon that tho field of battle* was precisely determined 
on. A stage was erected at Hurley Bottom, four and a-hulf miles from 
Maidenhead, between the Henley and Beading roads, thirty-two miles from 
Hyde Pork turnpike. 

“ At ten minutes after twelve Belcher made his appearance, accompanied 
by his second, Joe Ward, and by a Bristol youth, as his bottle-holder, who 
was unknown to the London bruisers. He immediately began to strip, and 
when prepared, took the precaution of ])urticularly examining the stage, lest 
any roughness or nail might do him an eventual injiiry. Shortly after Berks 
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appeared, attended bj Hany Leo, as his second, and Qeorge Shodes, his 
botUo-holdcr. 

**ThQ combatants diook hands, and immediately set to. BotiL seyen to 
four and two to one on Belcher.” 


THE FIGHT. 


Ilonnd 1.— SoToral severe blows were ex- 
ehanffod. Berks showed in bettor 8l;^le than 
usual. He put in a well directed hit under 
his auiagonist’s right eye, who staggered. 
The men closed, and both fell. 

2, 8, and 4. — During these rounds neither 
combatant displayed scienoo, notwithstand- 
ing some gOf)d blows were reciprocally given 
and received. 

6.— Belcher made a feint with his left 
hand, and with his right put in so sharp a 
hit on the nose of his opponent, that ho laid 
it open, and brought hiim doivn with great 
violence. (Bets ton to one offered, but re- 
fused.) 

6.~Much shy fighting, Berks koepiim out 
at distance. Bidoher at length stnick Berks 
over the forehead, and cut him again 
severely ; the blood now issnod so fretdy 
from his wounds, that Leo could scarcely 
find handkerohiofs sufficiont to keep him 
clean. 

7 and 8.— Little done; Belcher propped 
Berks, who fell. 

0.— Berks being the stronger man, ru«4hed 
in, got a hold, ana throw his antngouist with 
groiiii violence. 

13.— Tills was tlie best 0 ()'’t(*«<ed roimd 
throiwhout the battle, aud was truly despe- 
rate fighting. 

16.— -At the couolusion of thw round Berks 
was quite exhausted, and it is but justice to 
his gallantry and courage to n'cord that, 
although in so droadfhl a state, ho refused to 

g ive in, and the yielding word was uttered 
y his second. 

Rbma&ks. — ** llie battle, which undoubt- 
edly was the most desperately contested of 
any since that of Big Bon and Johnson in 


the year 1701, lasted twenty-five minutes; 
but although it di::plnyod the height of 
courage on both sides, it was by no means so 
gratifying to the scicutifio amateur os many 
battles of the old school ; very few straight 
blows were struck, but both the combatants 
fouglit round, and made a hugging fight 
of it. 

“ Berks was much cut and drcadfhlly 
bmised m the body. Daring the fight he 
displayed wonderful activity and bottom, but 
not an equal portion of skill. At the oon- 
clusion he was immndiaticly put into a post- 
chaise, but very oruolly left there until after 
tlio decision of anoUier battle, and then con- 
veyed to town. 

“ Bt'lcher appeared not the least hurt, and 
declared he never felt a blow during^ the 
whole of the battle; lie was very highlv 
elated by having gained the laurel, and still 
more perhaps tlio stake. He ohallonged 
Mondoisa, who was present, and offered to fight 
him in a month for 800 to 200 guineas. To 
this bravado, Mendoza, greatly to his oom- 
inniKlution, calmly answered, that ho had 
given up the pugilistic prufossion; that he 
fln]>purted by his exertions, as landlord of 
the Lord Nelson, in Whitechapel, a family 
of six children. There WBS only one man 
ho would fight, which was Jackson; his 
uuliaiidsome and unfair oondnot m a prior 
contest having excited his greatesc indi^nia- 
tiou.” Dan ended a wily speech b;y declaring 
he would fight Jticksoii for 100 guineas, wilh 
a proviso tliai he should not avail himself of 
what ho called ilie “base and cowardly 
advantage” of holding the hair of his an- 
tagonist. Bee Mendoza, onto, p. 79. 


Caleb Baldwin, on this occasion also, added a second fight to tbo day’s 
proceedings, his antagonist being Lee, the butcher, whom he heat in twenty- 
three minutes. — See Life of Caleii Baldwin, Appendix to Period IV. 

Loi*d Say and Selc, the Hon. licrkeley Craven, Sir Thomas Apreeco, 
Colonel Montgomery, Captain Taylor, and other distinguished amateurs, were 
among the spectators. . 

We road in- the newspapers of the day that ”Lord Radnor, as Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Berks., soon alter the fight, issued warrants for 
the apprehension of James Belcher and Joseph Berks, as combatants, and 
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Harry Leo and Joo Ward, the seconds, *for unlawfully assembling and 
publicly fighting at Hurley, in the county of Berksbiie.’ They wore taken 
into custody, and on Friday, January 29lh, 1802, Belcher, Lee, and Ward, 
appeared at Bow Street, before Mr. Bond, and Mr. Beed, of Chelsea, with 
their boil (Mr. Biwn, and Mr. Evans, an oyster merchant in Hungerford 
Market), where they entered into sureties for their appearance to answer this 
charge in the county of Berks., themselyes in £200, and their boil in £ 100 
each. Poor Berks was most shamefully deserted and neglected by all his 
friends, in this hour of need, and not being able to procure bail, remained 
*in durance vile’ at the common gaol of Beading.” 

The then chief magistrate of Bow-street seems to have been particularly 
busy in the proceedings of Belcher, for wo find, in the interim between his 
boil and surrender, that he stopped even a sparring match. ** On Tuesday, 
April 6th, 1802, Belcher had announced a display of the art of self-defence, 
at a public-house called the Peahen, in Gray’s Inn Lone. Gamble, Belcher, 
and several pugilists of fame set-to, and highly diverted an immense con- 
course of persons until gbout ten o’clock, when Mr. Bond having received 
information, despatched officers, who very kindly paid them a visit, and took 
into custody not only the principals but the whole of the company, and 
lodged them in the Compter for the night.” The paragraph writer then 
becomes clumsily facetious about the appropriate transfer of the population 
of the Peahen to the Poultry Compter.* 

In May, 1802, **on the last day of the Quarter Sessions at Hewbuiy, 
Belcher, Joe Ward, and Harry Lee, appeared with tlieir bail,” and poor 
Berks was brought up from the gaol. Jem’s aristocratic patrons had been 
busy, for we read, **Mr. Dundas, the Chairman of the Sessions, addressed 
them : he said the prosecution was at the instance of the county, but had 
been moved by certiorari into the Court of King’s Bench. He admonished 
them to leave off the pugilistic profession, and particularly directed his obser- 
vations to Belcher, of whose generally peaceable conduct he had heard so 
favourable a report. The Court was very highly pleased at the respectful 
manner in uhich they all surrendered themselves to the laws of their country ; 
and it was understood, that unless they were again sufficiently atrocious to 
violate them, they would not be called upon to answer for their misconduct.” 

At the latter end of this month, May, notwithstanding this advice, tho 
following paragraph appeared in the Oracle : ** Bolcher<qand Berks have been 
matched at Newmarket by Captain Fletcher and Fletcher Beid, Esq., for 

* The old oitj home of detention end ooireotion wm so called ; its snooessor, the *' Gilt- 
spur Street Compter,'* is now also demolished, and its prisoners sent to Holloway. 
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200 guineas a-side. Bolcher has already set off to Yorkdiire, to put himself 
in training, accompanied by Joe Ward, and Berks remains in the neighbour- 
hood of Newmarket for the same purpose. The battle is agreed to take place 
within six weeks, but where or when will be kept as much a seoiet as 
possible.” 

The best accounts of the disappointments these olden gymnasts mot with 
in their attempts to decide this contest, may be collected from the following 
excerpts:— 


BELCHER AND BERKS. 

From the York Heiuld. 

**Tlie boiing matrh mado somi^ time nince, at Newmarket, to be fought hj the abo?e 
darned, it was agreed by the parties, should bo decided on 'lliursday, June 17, between the 
hours of twelve and two, at the village of Grewclthorpe, about six miles from Ripon. ^e 
above village is in the West Riding ; the division of that part of tlie county and the North 
Riding taking place there. Accordingly, on the morning of Thurs^y, a stage was erected 
nt the bottom of a close adjoining the nouse of Hr. Pickersgill ; the money, amounting to 
£1,150 a-side, deposited by the parties, and every necessary preparation made. In conse- 
quence of information having been proviously sent to tlie magistrates, the Very Reverend the 
Deans of Ripon and Middleham, with several of the justices fur the North and West Ridings, 
attended at Grewclthorpe, and signified their determination to put a stop to all such out- 
rageous proceedings ; but finding that the business was likely to be proceeded with, and that 
a number of people were assembling, they ordered the Riot Act to be read, which was 
accordingly done about twelve o’clock, by Mr. Taylors, the Town Clerk. However, between 
one sad two o’clock, Belcher, with his second, etc., went upon the stage, and was followed by 
Berks, upon which Mr. Trapps wont down to inform them, that if they did not instantly quit 
the sta^, and the neighbourhood, they and their parties would be apprehended, laey 
immediately obeyed, and left Grewclthorpe soon after.” 


From the Morning PoiT. 


** It appear! that on Thursuay, Juno 17, a stage, on which it was intended that Belcher 
and Berks should exhibit a fresh trial of &cir skill and strength, was erected in a bye place, 
about twenty miles distant from Middleham, in Yorkshire, and so oonvenientiy situated for 
the purpose, that no persons present could have boon deprived of a full view of the light. 
At one o’clock, Fletcher Reid, Esq., on the part of Belcher, and Captain Fletcher, on behalf 
of Berks, met on the appointed spot, to make good the stake of 1,450 guineoa a-side, being 
the sain for which Belcher and Berks were matched to fight. The conditions having been 
fulfilled, Belcher appeared on the stage at a quarter before two o’clock, attended by Joe 
Ward as his socona, and Bill Gibbons as his bottle-holder ; and shortly after Berks Joined 
them, witli Crabbe. as his bottle-holder, but no second. The two bruisers ehook hands, and 
Berks observed, * that it would now be determined which was the best man } ’ to which Belcher 
replied, * he W'os surprised he did not know that already.' There were eeveral hundred 
persons present on the tiptoe of expectation to see the conflict commence ; but the com- 
batants could not sot -to, as Harry Lee hod not ascended the stage, who was Berks’ promised 
second. On his name being called out among the crowd, he answered to it ; but when asked 
why he did not appear in nis place, he gave no other explanation than that he would have 
notning to do with the fight. This circumstance produced general dissatisfaction, as it vras 
declared that this determination on the part of Lee could only have been occasioned by a 
previous understanding between him and Berks' friends, who now hogan to ^ink of the large 
sums tiiey had betted, and the little chance they hod of success. No bets could be procured 
on the ground, without staking considerable odds. As Berks refused to accept any other 
second in the room of Lee, all hopes of a contest now vanished, and the champions retired 
firom the sta^. Belcherijiowever, unwilling to disappoint the company, offered to have a 
few rounds with Berks for pure 'love,’ but he declined, ond immediately set off in a post* 
chaise.” 


Hr. Fletcher Beid, who backed Belcher, made him a present of £50 for 
his trouble, and £ 5 to bear his expenses to London. Ho also made a present 
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to Ward, his aocond, and to the bottle-holder, with money to hear their 
expenses to town. 

In the beginning of July, 1802, the following letter from Berks appeared 
in the Orach and Daily Jdvertiaer . 

“ 2b the Editor (ftho Daily ADVBaTZSBB* 

" Sir,— The wa^or for which I wai to have fought with Belcher, at Giewelthorpe, in 
Torhthiro, was 1,460 gainpaca-flide ; Oaptain Bletchor betting npon me, and Hr. Flett^er 
Reid npon Belcher ; the mutch was to be fought between twelve and two. 

“ Captain Fletcher was on tho stage half an hour before Mr. Fletcher Reid could mike un 
the sum betted. Belcher did not come upon the stage until half past one, and then appeareo 
in boots, oons^uontly not very likely with on intention to fight. Immediately on his coming 
on the stage. Captain Fletcher came to me at the house, and desired me to put on iny fight- 
ing dross, and be ready immediately, which I directly did. I was then asked by Fletmier 
Reid, * Whore is your second P’ I answered, * Lot us fight without seconds, for Marry Lee 
has refiised to be one, on account of tho magistrates.' 

I had wished to fight before tho hour named, to prevent the intemsition of the magis- 
tratos ; for though no man can more respect their authority, which I would not attorn^ to 
resist, I thought it would be fair enough to get a start of them. 

“ Mr. Bolton, of York, held tho bets, to the amount of 2,000 guineas. 

** I had been in training seven weeks at Middlcham, and was never in better condition. 
1 ran and leaped with many people, and always beat them. 1 was exceedingly well treated 
by the people there, and must say that Captain Fletcher behaved amasingly well, and like a 
gentleman to me. 1 told him it was not for the sake of money, but of my honour, that 1 
wanted to fight. 

** Belcher had not been ton minutes on the stage, when two or toree gentlemen came and 
told him to get off, for that the magistrates liad issued their warrants. 

“ Belcher on this was directly going off, when 1 said, * Belcher, stop and fight at all risks, 
and we shall see who is the best man.' I must say it is not true, as stated in some of the 
papers, that Belcher made a reply, 'that he thought 1 know already,' for he made no 
answer, but acted the part of ' Orator Mum.' 

** It appears odd to me that Joe Ward was at Growelthorne tho day before, but did not 
appear the day appomted for the fight at all. I do not wish to impute anything wrong to 
him, but think it very strange. 

" The above is a tone statement, which nobody will deny, and which Belcher, if he has a 
regard for truth, dares not contradict.— 1 am, sir, yours, etc., * 

••JOSEPH* BERKS.** 

** London^ July 1.** 

On the 19th of August, it being Camberwell Fair, these two disappointed 
and hitherto considered equal champions accidentally mf>t, never having seen 
each other since their proposed match in Yorkshire. ** Bolpher first espied 
his pugilistic rival entertaining a number of people with the manner in which 
ho would servo out Belcher tho first time ho met him ; but this seeming to 
have happened unexpectedly, their first solute was at least civil. Belcher, 
however, could not help expressing his regret that Berks should boast every- 
where of his superior prowess, that ho could beat Belcher with ease, that 
Bulchor was afraid to fight, etc. Berks did not deny those accusations, and 
offered to fight him immediately. They then adjourned to the bowling-green 
belonging to the house where they met, and Berks attacked Belcher before 
he could got his shirt off. However, when they fairly mot, Belcher put in a 
wcll-directod hit, knocked out ono of Berks’ front teeth, and following it up 
with a blow under the ear, brought him down. Berks not being quite sober. 
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and Belcher indiBposed, their friends agreed that they should meet next day 
at Oxciidon Street, Leicester Square. This being settled, they separated.” 

August 20. — This day they met according to agi*eement, and after some 
negotiation respecting the order of proceeding, they went, each in a separate 
hackney coach, accompanied by their friends. 

*'At a little before one o’clock the parties arrived at Tyburn Turnpike, 
where they immediately fixed on the first open space, a large field direotly 
behind St. George’s Chapel, which faces Hyde Park. The combat having 
boon so suddenly determined on, very few amateurs were present, excepting 
Mr. Fletchor Kcid and Mr. Crook. Thoro not being time to build a stage, 
an extensive ring was immediately formed, and the multitude, which was 
immense, placed around it. The first row almost lying, the second sitting, 
the third kneeling, and the remaindor standing ; those behind thinking them- 
s(*lves well favoured if they now and thtm got a peep. 

’’ After walking about for a few minutes they began to strip, and when 
prepared, Berks asked Mr. Pletcher Reid * Whether it should be a fair stand- 
up fight.’ — ‘ Certoinly, in every way,’ said Mr. R., and immediotely called 
Belcher to acquaint him with what Berks had asked, when he said * Cer- 
tainly, I can do no otherwise.’ Berks then requested that tho pauses between 
each round might be three quarters of a minute, but Belcher’s friends insisted 
on the old established interval of half a minute. 

** A purse of thirty guineas was subscribed for the winner, and five for the 
loser, by tho amateurs present. A few minutes after one they entered tho 
ring; Belcher, accompanied by Joe Ward os his second, and Bill Gibbons as 
his bottle-holder; and Berks, by Tom Owen as his second, and Yokel, the 
Jew, for his bottle-holder. After tho accustomed salutation they set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound Berks showed in this round 
that his hope of fpoininfr the battle rented 
ui>on his siijMrior streiifrth. He ran in, 
closed upon Belcher, and tried to Uirow him, 
but failed, when Belcher dexterously accom- 
plished what his antagonist was so desirous 
tif doing, and had his man down on the 
gross. Some blows were struck, but no 
blood drawn. 

6.— Berks followed the plan he had com- 
menoed with, ran in, and received a well 
aimed blow from Belcher in the throat, 
which drew blood. They closed, and Bel- 
cher again threw his opponent. ^ 

8.— Berks once more ran in with great 
pluck, and with much adroitness planted a 
sharp blow on Belcher's right cheek bone 
with his left hand ; he then put in a severe 


blow between the shoulder and the breast, 
which, had it b»en lower, would have done 
execution. While aiming another blow with 
his loft hand, Belcher rallied, closed, and a 
third time brought Berks down with a hit 
and a close. 

4. — Berks mshed upon his adversary, 
missed his blow, and fell. Here some 
groaned, calling out, Berks is at his old 
tricks," supposing him to be shifting, but his 
subsequent conduct showed the uulacy of 
such a charge. 

6. — Berks ran in with great force, caught 
Belcher by the hams, doubled him up, and 
threw him in the style of a cross-buttook ; 
Belcher pitched on his head witli such Airoe. 
it was feared his neck was broken. A oiy 
of **Foall foull" ran round, but Belcher 
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row M tpriffhtlj u ever, said be wu not itraok, they dowd, and BolcbertbreivBerke, 
hurt, and in answer to the ones of ** Fool," at tbe same time falling on Lis own hands, 
mid “ No, never mind." not wishing to hurt Berks more by falling 

9.— Hus was one of the most severe on him, thoneh the practice is customary, 

rounds that had been fought. Berks ran in and oonsiderea fair in fighting.* 

as usual : several severe blows struck on each 12.-^Berks now showra considerable weak- 

side. Belcher tremendously struck Berks on ness, sat longer on the mund, and required 

the side of the head, a second on the neck, mater assistanoe from nis second than be- 

ftnd a third on the throat, all truly severe, fora. This round ended by Belcher's throw- 

They closed, struggled, changed logs, and inghim. 

each displayed his utmost skilf and stren|rth 18.— Berks again eame np ; Belcher shrnck 

in wrestlinjgr; at last both fell, neither being five or six blows, closed, and again &rew 
able to olaim any advantage. him. Berks was now hoard to express a 

7. — ^Berks haa lost his gaiety ; he seemed wish to give in, but his second desiring him 

loss eager, and his strong^ evidently began to persevere, put a handkerchief to his 
to fail : when put to tho lest, he still, how- month, and stopped his utterance. Cniis 

ever, showed great spirit, lliey dosed, and was disgraoeful, and opposed to all rules of 

Borks was a fourth time thrown. tho riufr) 

8. — Borks during this round fought on the 14. — Berks showed game, but his strength 

defensive, bnt at that he had no chance, was gone ; in ehort. he only etood no to be 

Belcher put in several good blows, and ter- beat ; every one manifestly saw he nod no 

minated the round by bringing Borks down chance of success. After a few sharpish 

the fifth time. blows. Belcher closed and threw him on &e 

9. — Bets at this time wore twenty to one chest, where he laid for some seconds, and 

in favour of Belcher, who did not appear the then yielded the Pjdm. He was several 

least exhansted. B^ile sparring, he was times asked by Joe Ward if he had nven in. 

nodding and talking to hie antagonist, at the and distinctly answered " Yes." He could 

same time putting in some most severe and scarcely see or stand, and was so shockingly 

unexpected olows. Poor Berks was again cut about the face, that it was impossible to 

brought down. distinguish a feature. Hie friends placed 

10. — Barks sot-to with spirit, and came to him in a hackney coach, and carried him to 
oloM quartors. Belcher put in some awful a house in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
hits, and struck unusually sharp: he cut Square. 

Berks under the left eye, then under the Kemarks. — B elohor carried no marks of 

right, and thirdly, planted a most dreadful the battle, excepting the bruise on the cheek 
blow between the throat and chin, so severe bone and his left shoulder. Alter the battle 

that it lifted Berks off his feet, and his head was over he leaped with great agility, and 

onme first to the ground. Belcher fell from having walked three times round the field, 

the force of liia blow, and as they both lay, left it on foot. His style of fighting in this 

the blood gushing up Berks' throat, he col- contest was his own^ peculiarly, putting in 
lected it in his mouth, and squirted it over with astonishing rapidity his three suoces- 
Belcher. This he did not reush, and swore live blows, and knowing Berks' superiority 
he would pay him for iP in the next round, of strength, avoided closing whenever he 
Berks, however, declared ho did not do it was able. Tho whole of the bets depending 
intentionally. on the intended Yorkshire battle were de- 

ll. — ^Although Berks was evidently beaten, oided by this contest, 

he still showra fight. Some blows were 

Tuesday, August 24th, Mr. Fletcher Reid, the pugilistic amateur, gave a 
dinner at the One Tun public-house, in St. James’s Market, to a number of 
the professors of boxing. Berks was there, and in the evening Belcher 
called in, when Mr. Reid addressed Berks, telling him he must now he convinced 
it was impossible for him to boat Belcher, and asked him to give him bis 
hand, which he immediately consented to do, and the two champions sat 
down at the same table, and spent the remainder of the day in good humour. 
Berks was astonishingly recovered, and said he felt no inconvonience now 
from the fight, but being a little stiff. In the course of the evening a 
wager was made between him and Jack Warr, Bill’a-son, to mn one hundred 
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yards, for two gioineas, which they immediately decided, and Berks won by 
five yards. 

On Friday, October 8, 1802, James Belcher was carried before his attentivo 
friend, Nicholas Bond, Esq., and Sir William Parsons, at the Fnblic Office, 
Bow Street, being taken into custody on a warrant of Lord Ellenborough’s, 
dated the 22ud of July, 1802, in order to giro bail for his appearance next 
term in the Court of King’s Bench, to answer an indictment found against 
him for certain riots and misdemeanours ; alluding to the battle he fought 
with Berks at Hurley Bottom, in Berkshire, and which had been removed 
from the Quarter Sessions to that Court, where it would have rested, as 
before understood, had he not lately fought another battle. 

The recognizance was himself in £200, and two sureties in £100 each. 

This meddling Midas appears to have been one of those public nuisances 
that are occasionally entrusted with in-discretionary power. Belcher had 
engaged Sadler’s Wells Theatro for the evening of October 26th, 1802, for 
his benefit. But Mr. Bond and his brother magistrates disappointed 
hundreds, and robbed Belcher, by ** closing the house for the season,” 
declaring sparring an ** unlawful exhibition I” Such aro the fantastic tricks 
of men dressed in a little brief authority.” 

John Firby (the Young Ruffian), who at this time, 1803, stood high in 
reputation, offered himself, though certainly stale, as a candidate for *^the 
Bristol youth’s” favors. A purse of 100 guineas was subscribed by '*the 
dons of Newmarket race-course,” as the prize ; and they were to meet on 
Tuesday, April 12th, 1803. But the magistrates of Suffolk and Cambridge 
getting wind of the meeting, exertea their authority to prevent it, and on 
the Monday evening before, sent notices to the men that a light would not be 
permitted. A secret meeting was immediately held, and it was determined 
to repair to the nearest spot in the county of Essex, where they might fight 
unmolested by the magistrates. Accordingly, by six o’clock the next 
morning, every one in the secret was in bustle, procuring vehicles and 
horses for their conveyance. ^*At seven o’clock Belcher started in a jmst 
chaise, seated between Joe Ward, his second, and Bill Worr, his bottle- 
holder. They pursued the London Road, followed by an immense retinue, 
until they arrived at Bono Bridge, where they turned to the loft, passed 
through* Linton, instilling awe into the astonished inhabitants, who oonld 
conceive nothing else but that the French wore come. When^ they had 
got to the distance of half-a-mile boyond lanton, and about fifteen from 
Newmarket, being in the appointed county, they turned out of the road oh 
to a level piooe of ground, and there resolved to decide Qie oonteet. Te 
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proTent a possibility of any intemiption it was judged eaq|>edient to be as 
actiTe as possible. They immediately commenced the formation of a ring, 
which was accomplished without much difficulty, there not being many 
pedestrians. This being executed, the combatants were called, and informed 
that the collection was 100 guineas, but with regard to the terms on which 
they contested, they must themselves decide. They unmediatelj agreed 90 
guineas for the winner, and 10 for the loser. 

** The combatants without loss of time began to strip, and after the usual 
ceremony, at a quarter past nine, began. 

THE EIGHT. 

Boand 1.— Every oountenanen enrossed 6.— In this round, which nndonhtedly was 

thn ^eatent anxiety, while each stood on his the best contested thron^ont the battle, it 
friiard, in expectation of his oppouent*8 blow, became apparent that %lohor*s stren^h 
The disparity in sixe was considerable, Firby increased, whilst that of his adversary wns 
standing six feat one, and weif^hinfr fifteen mnch exhausted. Firby, with much itrita- 
slone; Belcher five foot eleven, and barely bility, made some severe hits at Belcher, 
twelve stone. The oombatauts remained in- which he, however, eitlior parried or avoided, 
arldve for some seconds, when Firby put in a so that not one of thorn told. Belcher 
blow at the head, which Belcher avoided, smiled and looked about him with tlie groat- 
nnd immediately retnmed by two blows left est composure, even in the beat of the round, 
und right, but without mnch offeet; they and carefully watching, put in a well directed 
closed, and both fell, Belcher undemonih. blow in tlie stomach, at the same time clos- 
Many ofTers to take two to one tliat “ the ing, ho gave his antagonist a cross buttock 
Ruffian ” would win, but few betters. with great violence. 

2. — Boloher immediately struck Firby in 7. — Much hard straight-forward fighting 

the mouth, from which blood flowed coni- on both sides, bat Firby had the worst o{ it. 
uusly, and following it up by a nght-handod (Odds ten to one on Belcher.) 

blow on the side, brought his antagonist 8.— Firby rallied, made a nit, which Bel* 

down. (Odds wore now three to one in favour cher stopped with mat adroitness, and im- 
of Belcher.) mediately struck Firby over the mouth, 

3. — harm on either side. This round, cutting bis lip sevorely; Firby, howovor, 

Firby at tlie commencement aimed a blow returned it by a sharp hit, but did not draw 

at his opponent’s head, whirh he caught, and blood. (Odds in this round sunk from ten 

gavo a returning blow, which Firby likewise to five to one.) 

parried with much dexterity. Belcner again 9.«-'At the first onset Belcher put in a 
made a blow which was also stopped ; he, sovero blow over his antagonist’s right eye, 
however, made a blow, followod up his oppo- and immediately resuming a defennve atti- 
nent fighting half armed, and Firby fell. lude, very oheenully said, ** How do you like 

4. — ^Both combatants rallied, and both put that, Johnny P” Firby made a desperate 

in some severe blows. They closed, Belcher blow, but over-reached himself, and tell ; 

f»dl, and while on his knees Firby struck Belclior smiled, and while he was down 

him. A cry of **Foull foull*’ resounded pointed at him with great irony. 

from all sides. Belcher appealed for a dcoi- 11.— Belcher followed his opponent round 

Sion of the point, but wished to go on rather the ring, and put in some severe blows, 

than take advantage of such a ciroamstanoo. which Firby stopped, but not offeotnally ; 

At this time a parson and a constable Belcher at length gave him a knock-down 

arrived from Linton, and endeavoured to blow, when his friends insirted he shorid 

prevent the further progress of the battle ; give in. 

but the combatants not paying much atten- The contest lasted twenty minutes, during 
tion to the sacred doth, or the legal staff, which time Firby never had any chance of 
commenced the sucoess. He had ever been oomaideTed a 

fitb round.— Firby, who now had a black first-rate pugilist, and oonse^vently the 

eye, end spit up blood, riiifted. and seemed amateurs expeoted one of the best dieplays 

unid to amoaoh his antagonist. Belcher of science that ever had been witoesM ; 

facetiously oeckoned to himt when he came bat whether Beldier’s name overawed him, 

up and atrudk, but ao aloirlj, that Belcher or he really had tellen off in hia stele of 

avoided it Jte a J«k oj^e nead, and whUe fight^, he in jhin contest tell much short 

he wBialjliwa violmtit at Fiiby'caidn, tf was ahticipatoi Beldier alter the 
he tell, Richer easfledt Ua opponant waa battle had not the mark of a Uow peroii?* 
itidittflydiite— sd. aUi. • 
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Thursday, May 12, 1803 . — ** Mr. Garrow this day moved for the judgment 
of the Court on four defendants, James Belcher, Joseph (but in the indict- 
ment erroneously called Edmund) Burke, Joe Word, called also eironeously 
James, and Henry Lee, who were described to be labourers. These defend- 
ants had allowed judgment to go by default.” 

The indictment charged, that they, being persons of evil and malicious dis- 
positions, and fighters, duellers, rioters, etc., had, on the 25th of November, in 
the county of Berks, conspired and combined together, that James Belcher 
and Edmund Burke (!) should fight a duel, and that the other two defendants 
should be aiding and assisting in the said fight and duel ; and that in pursu- 
ance of the said cons])iracy, the said James Belcher and Edmund Burke un- 
lawfully and riotously assembled together, with fifty others, to the disturb- 
ance of the public peace ; and that Belcher and Burke ** fought a duel,” and 
tho other two ** were present, aiding and assisting, together with fifty othei 
persons.” Mr. Garrow, aftenvurds a brutal Tory attorney-general and 
truculent judge, earned his dirty fee by a more than ordinary amount ot 
hireling abuse of pugilism. Of course he said litUo of the deadly weapons 
with which the prisoners’ bettors” settled their duels. Tho celebrated 
Erskine, afterguards Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Const defended the prisoners, 
merely asking tho lenity of the Court. Lord Ellenborough finolly bound the 
prisoners, each in his own recognizance of £ 400, to come up when called on 
for the judgment of the Court ; a nominal judgment, upon which tho defend- 
ants were discharged. 

An unfortunate accident now struck down the skill of this talented boxer, 
and clouded his after life in every sense. While playing at rackets with 
Mr. Stuart at tho Court in Little St. Martin’s Lane, on the 24th of July, 
1803, Belcher received a blow from a bull struck by the marker, of such 
extraordinary violence as literally to almost knock his eyeball from its 
socket. This distressing accident and tho heavy recognizance on which ho 
was bound, had a most depressing eifect on Jem’s spirits and health, and he 
announced liis retirement from tho ring. His friends rallied round him, and 
placed him in a public-house, tho Jolly Browers, in Wardour Street, Soho, 
where he was well supposed. But Jem’s spirit was active, though prudence 
dictated entire rctiri'inent. A quarrel between a brother of Jem’s (who soon 
after died) and Hen. Pearce, tho Game Chicken, his follow townsman and 
prote^i, led to this unfortunate rencontre. Tho lavish praises too of Pearce’s 
friends excited Belcher’s envy : he declared he had taught Pearce all he 
knew, and spoke slightingly of ”fhe Chicken’s” ability and skill; but we 
are anticipating. 
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Joe Berks, upon Belcher’s retirement, claimed the championship; hut 
Pi'aTco of whom we shall soon givo the pugilistic career, was invited to 
London by Jem, with a promise to procure him patronage and a match with 
Berks. Those matters will be found hereafter in our Life of Peabce, who 
had in the interim tv ice beaten Berks, and subsequently, Elios Spray, Carte, 
and lastly John Qui y, when Belcher rashly challenged “the Chicken” for 
500 guineas, to f: nt within two months. Pearce appears to have been 
much mortified f c this challenge, but his position as champion forbade him 
to decline it. Mr. Fletcher Reid, Belcher’s firm iViend, staked for Jem, and 
(\aptain Holliday posted the 500 for “ the Chicken.” This, the first defear 
of the renowned Jem, will bo found fhlly detailed under the memoir of his 
conqueror. 

Belcher had materially declined in constitution, independently of the loss 
of his eye. Among the serious efiects of that accident was a nervous depres 
sion and irrepressible initability, which, according to the testimony of many 
who knew him intimately, he tried in vain to control. Upwards of two 
years had passed in retirement from active pursuits, and in the ease and ftco 
living of a publican’s culling, when Belcher came forward, upon Pearce’s 
claim to the championship, to dispute his title. He could not be persuaded 
of the difficulties of meeting so skilful and formidable a boxer with the loss 
of on eyoi and when too late he discovered his inferioiity. How he did 
fight was long remembered by those who witnessed the lamentable but truly 
heroic and honourable combat, in which more unaffected courage, manly for- 
bearance and true humanity were displayed and applauded, than ever entered 
into the narrow soul of craven slanderers of pugilism to conceive. Animosity 
was merged in honourable emulation, and the struggle for fair and unim- 
peachable victory. Belcher fought in his accustomed style, and tried his 
usual hits with adroit rapidity ; but it was noticed that they wore often out 
of distance, and that his defective eyesight was painfully made evident 
AVhen this was aggravated by blows over the good eye, his aim became 
utterly confused, and he became a victim to his own fatuity. Nevertheless, 
poor Jem endeavoured to make up for deficiency of sight and aim by an 
a.stoiiishing and unequalled display of courage and gaiety ; and though the 
skill and science on both sides deserved respect, the spectators could not 
avoid seeing that Belcher’s guard was no longer ready, and bis rapid antago- 
nist planted on him so severely and frequently os to excite the regret of his 
friends that such a combat should have been provoked, and that the envious 
infirmity of human nature should have thus blinded the mental judgment as 
Well as the bodily sight of so able a champion. Jem’s spirits, however, never 
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forsook him during the fight ; and at its dose ho declarcdi ** That his sorrow 
was moro occasionod by tho recollection of the sovoro loss of a particular 
friend, who, in fact, had sported eyer3rthing he possessed upon his head, and 
had been one of his most staunch backers and supporters through life, than 
as to any particular consideration respecting himself!*’ a generous sentiment 
and well worthy of record. Notwithstanding the somewhat ill-natured 
remark of John Gully, ‘‘That had Jem been in possession of four eyeo, he 
never could have beaten Pearce,” it must be remembered that the future 
U.P. had been thrashed by Pearce, and had not even seen Belcher in his 
prime. Fully conceding the cxcollonco evinced by the Chicken in science, 
srind, strength, and game, wc may yet be allowed the supposition, that had 
this contest taken place when Jem Belcher possessed his eye-sight in fhll 
perfection, its termination would, to say the least, have been very doubtful. 

Bespecting Boloher*B two battles with Cribb, when the circumstances of 
the case are duly appreciated ; when it is recollected that his spirits must 
have been somewhat damped by previous defeat; and that his powers were 
known to be on the decay previous to his fight with the Chicken, it must be 
allowed that his heroism and science shone resplendently. 

In tho first fight with Cribb, as may bo traced, Jem’s superiority in tactics 
was manifest. The former was severely punished ; and not until Belcher 
had received a most violent hit over his good eye, and sprained his right 
hand, did Cribb appear to have an opening for a lead. In the seventeenth 
round the odds were two to one on Belcher, and in the eighteenth five to one, 
when Cribb was so much beaten, that considerable doubts were entertained 
whether ho would be able to come again ; and even at the conclusion of the 
battle Cribb was in a very exhausted state. Until Belcher lost his distance, 
from his confused sight, victory appeared to hover over him. 

In tho last battle that Belcher fought his courage was principally dis- 
played, and he by no means proved an easy conquest to Cribb. Since the 
loss of his eye, it was the positive wish of his best friends that he should 
fight no more, but he was not to be deterred, obstinately neglected good 
advice, and would not believe in tho decline of his physical powers. In this 
last battle, his disadvantages were groat. His opponent had made rapid 
improvement in science, was in full vigour, and a glutton that was not to be 
satisfied in a common way; still Jem gave specimens of his former skill; 
but they were rather showy than efiectivo, for the strength had departed. 
His hands, too, failed him, and for several of the latter rounds he endea- 
voured fruitlessly to prolong the contest without the tndfspenioib weapons to 
bring it to a successful issue. Youth, weight, couroge, frerimess, and no 
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mean amount of skill, were too much for the waning stamina and skill of 
even a Belcher to bear up against. 

it tho end of the report of his fight with Eirby, a correspondent of the 
Morning Foot thus sketches Belcher’s qualifications firom personal acquaint- 
ance. ** Belcher is a dashing, genteel yeung fellow, extremely placid in his 
Dehav our, and agreeable in his address. He is without any remarkable 
sppea once of superior bodily strength, but strips remarkably well, displaying 
much muscle. Considered merely os a bruiser, I should say he was not so 
muun a man of science according to the rules of the pugilistic art, as that he 
pciBscsscd a style peculiar or rather natural to himself, capable of baffling all 
regular science, and what appeared self-taught or invented, rather than 
acquired by practice. He was remarkably quick, springing backwards and 
forwards with tho rapidity of lightning. You heard his blows, but did not see 
them. At the conclusion of a round his antagonist was struck and bleeding; 
but he threw in his hits with such adroitness that you could not discern how 
the damage was done. His style was perfectly original, and extremely diffl- 
cult to avoid or to withstand.” Again, His style, like that of the great 
masters in every lino, was truly ^his own;’ tho spectator was struck with 
its neatness and elegance — his opponent confused and terrified by its efiects ; 
while his gravity, coolness, and readiness, utterly disconcerted the fighting 
men with whom he was often opposed in mimic as well as actual combat. 
Add to this, that a braver boxer never pulled off a shirt, and we need hardly 
wonder at his eminent success, until an accident deprived him of one of the 
most valuable organs of man’s complex frame.” 

In his social hours, Jem was sood-natured in the extreme, and modest and 
unassuming to a degree dmost bordering upon bashfulness. In the character 
of a publican, no man entertained a better sense of propriety and decorum ; 
and the stranger, in casually mixing with tho Fancy in his house, never felt 
any danger of being offended or molested. It would bo well if as much 
could be said of all sporting publicans. 

After his last defeat by Cribb, much of Belcher’s fine animal spirits 
departed. He was depressed and taciturn, and his health much broken by 
twenty-eight days’ imprisonment to which, with a fine, he was condemned 
for his breach of the peace by that battle. The old story too, for Jem was 
not prudent, is again to be told. His worldly circumstances hod suffered 
with his health, and 

** The rammer friendi 
That ever wing the breeze of fair raooeM, 

But fly to ramiier spots when winter frowns,** 

forgot to take what old Pierce would have called their nightly ** percb|” or 
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roost/’ at Jem's '^ush-crib.” His last illness approached, and, with at 
most two of his firmest friends, the onoe formidable champion departed 
this life on Tuesday, July 30, 1811, at the sign of the Coach and Horses, 
in Frith Street, Soho, in the thirty-fibrst year of his age, and, on tho 
following Sunday, was interred in the burial ground of Marylebone. The 
concourse of people to witness the fhneral was immense ; and a more general 
sympathy has rarely boon witnessed. Tho proximate cause of his death was 
a family complaint, having its origin in an enlargement of the liver. The 
following inscription may be yet road upon his tombstone 

IN MBMOXT OF 

JAMES BELCHER, 

Late of Bt. Anne'i Pariuh, Boho^ 

Who died 

The 80th of Jalj, 1811, 

AOED 80. 

HnifersoDj regretted by all who knew hia. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

TOM BELCHEE— 1804-1 822 • 

The tliird of the Belchcrsi Tom, remains in the memory of a few old 'uns 
as, for many years, ** mine host of the GasUo,” a jolly, rubicund, pleasant, 
and generous fellow, and the worthy predecessor of the departed Tom Spring, 
in that ancient head quarters of the Fancy, now also Pythagorised into a 
feeding-shop, named after Sir Charles Napier — another lighting hero. Tom 
came to London in the year 1803, when his brother Jem was at the zenith of 
his fame, having beaten every man with whom he had fought, and attained 
the position of undisputed Champion of England. Although Tom’s ring 
career was net bo brilliant as his elder brother’s, it hud a loss striking eulmi- 
nation and fall, and his thiitecn battles, with eight victories and a draw 
(with the phenomenon Dutch Sam), tell well for Tom’s descent from the 
Slacks and Belchers. 

Tom Belcher was bom ut Bristol, in the same house as his brother Jem, on 
the 14th of April, 1783. On his earlier years we need not dwell, and where 
there is little or no authentic material, we hold notliing in deeper contempt 
than the system of ** gagging” a parcel of clumsy apocryphal battles, some 
of which there is inherent chron^ogical and circumstantial evidence could 
never have taken place. 

We have said Tom came to town at twenty years of age, and he was soon 
matched. His first salaam in the ring (which on this occasion was forty feet 
in diameter, instead of the customary twenty or twenty-four feet) was on the 
26th of June, 1804. His opponent on this occasion was of a noted fighting 
stock, being Jack Worr, the son of the celebrated Bill Warr. The prize 
contested for was 50 guineas, and— -hear it, ye who have in modem times 
travelled even to Ireland to see no 6ghb^tho battle-ground was no farther 
off than Tothill Fields, Westminster: the day, Tuesday, June 26, 1804. 

Wurr was much the firmer set and stouter man, though the youthful Tom 

* Anotlior of tlie hart d^imortt of a cosool *tin&-up. Tom'a laat battle, properly ipeakiBg, 
W|M ia ISIS, with Do^herty, eee post, p. ISS. 
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had the advantage in the reach, and, upon stripping, the odda were a trifle 
in favour of Belcher, from the preUigB of his family name, and tho predilec- 
tion of the amateurs for the school from which he came. We quote the con- 
temporary report. 

On the Monday night the knowing ones determined that the scene of 
action should be Tothill Fields, and on the following day they accordingly 
met about two o’clock, attended by their friends. A ring was immediately 
formed, not exceeding forty feet in diameter, by driving stakes and attaching 
to them the reins lent them by the various hackney coachmen. On stripping, 
Warr appeared stouter than Belcher, but tho latter was taller and longer in 
the reach. After the usual ceremonies they set-to. Odds six to four in 
favour of Belcher. 

The set-to was in clever style, both displaying excellent science. Warr 
put in the first blow and followed it up with a second, both of which took 
efiPect ; no return. Had they taken place as aimed their violence might have 
settled tho battle. Belcher rallied, and some desperate hits were exchanged. 
At the conclusion of the round bets became even. From this to the eighth 
round both combatants fought desperately. It was a scene of thorough hard 
fighting, each endeavouring to make his hits tell, without once shrinking 
from the blow of his opponent. Belcher evidently imitated his brother in his 
plan of fighting, putting in his blows with his left hand, straight, and with 
the rapidity of a dart. Odds rose in favour of Belcher six to four again, but 
not from any advantage he hod os yet gained in the battle. Warr stood up 
monfully, and never once gave way. 

For tho three following rounds Warr put in his blows so forcibly, and so 
well directed, that they were almost irresistible, and he undoubtedly had tho 
advantage. It being considered, however, that Belcher’s bottom was good, 
betting did not go lower than par; ho, however, at this time displayed great 
weakness, and evidently was greatly exhausted. 

^^Worr supported the superiority to the sixteenth round, and put in 
several desperate body blows. Belcher, on the contrary, fought all at the 
head, by which plan Warr’s eyes became greatly affected. 

The seventeenth round was most admirably contested. Belcher seemed 
to recruit his strength, changed his mode of fighting, and put in successfhlly 
several severe body blows. Warr persevered with undaunted fire throughout 
the round ; they dosed, and both fell. 

On rising, Warr appeared weak ; however, the eighteenth round was 
another truly severe trial, both combatants being apparently determined to 
exert their greatest strength, and bring into action all their science. Warr 
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Btood hia ground, and Bolohcr put in loma leveie blows orer bis eyes, wbieb, 
already much cut, were entirely closed at the end of the round. 

Although in this state, Wair obstinatdy contested another round, in 
which he could not foil to be completely worsted. His friends now inter- 
fered, and insisted on his giving in. But he refused ; and then fainting, was 
immediately carried off the ground almost lifsleas, every one complimenting 
him by calling him * A chip of the old block.’ 

The nineteen rounds were fbught in thirty-three minutes.” 

The son, emulous of the sire, seems at this time to have found favour with 
the pugilistic world as with the turf, on an absurd application of the like 
begets like” principle.* Accordingly, Bill Byan, son of Michael,! was selected 
to lower the pretensions of ” Young Tom.” The ” amateurs” might have done 
worse, as the event proved, for Bill polished off the youthful Tom in thirty- 
eight rounds, November 30, 1804, as we shall notice in the Appendix to this 
Period. (See Btan, Bill, p. 229. fott) 

It appears that Tom was not only dissatisded with this defeat, but con- 
sidered it a ” snatched battle.” On Saturday, April 27, 1805, Pearce trium- 
phantly beat Carte, the Birmingham bruiser (see PsailOb), at Shepperton 
Common, Surrey, in thirty-five minutes. The ” fancy” were unsatisfied, 
and a subscription purse being collected of 20 guineas, O^Donnel,! ”the 
celebrated Irish hero,” offered himself. Pierce Egon says, ”0’Donnel 
showed himself entiUod to respectful attention ; but who was completely 
satisfied in fifteen rounds.” The reporter from whom he copies says, in 
bettor English and with more sense, ” Tom displayed his known dexterity, 
and showed good science ; but O’Donnel, who fought well at the commence- 
ment, at the end of the fifteenth round played a cron, and gave fh.” We 
suspect ho was tired of the job. 

Tom fretted, it appears, after the lost laurel with Bill Byan, and bhal- 
leuged him a second time to the lists. They accordingly met for 25 guineas 
a-side, at Loloham Burway, near Chertsey, Surrey, June 4, 1805. Belcher 
was seconded by Tom Blake (Tom Tough), and was backed by Mr. Fletcher 
Be|d i Bill Byan was waited on by George Maddox and a ” friend.” The 
Hon. Berkeley Craven posted his stake, and laid the odds of seven to four on 

** A tUly examratian of tiie ** Aqaila non ffianont oolumba.'* We knoir eagles don't 
bi^t do?es, or file reverse; but though a healwy or unhealthy constitution maybe trans- 
mitted, neiUier poets, ^ilomhers, jpreachers, or pugilists, are begotten hereditaz^y. 

t ** Bon of the mtowntd Michael Ryan,*' says Pierce Egan, who devotes to him a bio- 
granhy. Miohaers renown** oonsistea in being twice beaten by Tom Johnson, which was 
no oiigraoe, and then by Mike Brady, an Irish rough, in twenty minutes, which was. Bill, 
who was a drunken Irish braggadocio, after winning his first fight with Belcher, wrangle 
a battle with Caleb Balwin (see Baldwin), and beat Clarke, June If. IBilO* 

X Bee Appendix to Period IV, 
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Ryan. At one o’clock the men itripped, and two to one woi offered on 
Ryan. We quote the report. 


THE FIGHT. 


Boand 1.— Both men at diitanoe; 
but after lome little iparring Ryan put in 
the ant blow. Tom parried it extremely 
well; Ryan bored in and both fell, Byou 
uppemoet. 

а. ^ome good etraight blows exchanged ; 
Belcher atruck, Ryan parried, and Belcher 
fell from the force of hit own blow. 

8.— Excellent dghtmg; as many as ten 
blows pused, when Belcher cleanly knocked 
down his opponent. 

4.— Some sharp blows ; Ryan threw Bel- 
cher a cross buttock with areat violence. 

б. — A tightly contested round; Belcher 


6. — No aghting; they closed and both 
came down. 

7. — In this round Ryan displayed to ad- 
vantaTO, but closinff ho fell. 

8. -^eiT short ; Ryan again fell. 

0.— Both having received some desperate 
blows, now bemin to be more cautious, 
sparred a good deal, and the round was 
terminated ratlier favourably for Rvon. 

10. — Some aharo blows quickly plied. 
Belcher fell. (Odoa were now generally 
two to one on Ryan.) 

11, — The men instantly closed, and Ryan 
fell. 

18.— In this round Rvan put in some good 
hits and brought down iiis opponent. 

18. — ^Both closed, struggled, and fell, Bel- 


cher uppermost. 

14.— xtyan threw in a severe blow, which 
Belcher very scientifically stopped ; he 
rallied, and both fell with great violence. 
When down, Belcher patted Ryan's cheek, 
and said, laughing, Bill, you’re done over.” 

I 5 ...N 0 fluting, and the men closed and 
fell, Ryan uppermost 


10.— Both showed fight ; Ryan down. 

17 . — Ryan very adroitly threw his oppo« 
nent, still Boloher appeared very gay. 

18. — Good fighting. Ryan brought down 
his opponent again, but not a clear fall. 

19. — ^Afber some good hits exchanged, 
Ryan put in a severe blow in the kidneys, 
and threw Belcher. 

20. — Ryan now appeared distressed in his 
wind ; but he made a neat hit, but slipped 
and fell. 

21. — Both fouffht with great resolution, 
and each showed courage. Ryan had the 
superiority in strength, and got his opponent 
doivn a^n. 

22. — Both appeared fatigued ; no fighting, 
they closed and both full. 

23. — Well contested ; Belcher showed good 
fight, and his friends began to have a better 
opinion of his chance ; ho hit his man and 
got away, Ryan, however, threw him. 

2t. — Belcher recruited, stood up boldly, 
and by an excellent hit, brought down his 
opponent. 

2.’) — Both very weak, closed, and fell. 

20 . — ^No fighting, at least no impression. 
Ryan foil. 

27 . — Both combatants seemed distressed. 
Belcher foil. 

2S. — Belcher at the end of this round fell, 
and laughing, fairly pulled his antagonist 
after him. 

29. — ^Belcher immediately on setting to, 
put in a blow on the head, and Ryan gave 
in, not without a supposition of cross play. 
Tlio fight lasted fi% minutes. 

“ Lord Craven, Lord Albemarle, General 
Fitzpatrick, lion. Berkeley Craven, Mr. 
Fletcher Reid, Mr. Mellish, Mendosa, Jack- 
son, Bill Warr, and others woro present.'* 


On Februaiy the 8th, 1806, Tom was defeated hy **the phenomenon,” 
Dutch Sam (Elias Samuels). See Dutch Sam, Chapter Y. of this Period. 

In the intexral between this and his next contest ho disposed of an aspirant 
(who took the name of “ Jack in the Green”) for a ten pound note. 

His next was a brave hut ineffectual attempt to reverse the verdict in the 
case of Dutch Sam. Tom, though not quite beaten, fought a draw, July 20, 
1807. This led to the final appeal, on August 21, 1807, when Tom’s objec- 
tions to Sam’s superiority wore finally disposed of. See Dutch Sam. 

After these reverses, Dogherty, who had twici beaten Cribh’s younger 
brother, George, now challenged Tom, to fight in a month, and the 5th of April, 
1808| was fixed for the tourney (the same day as Dutch Sam and Croplcy’s 
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fight was appointed) ; but it was interrupted by the Bow Street ‘‘ redbreasts/* 
and postponed until Thursdayi the Idtli of April, when it came off near the 
Bubbing House on Epsom Downs. A roped ring of twenty-one feet was 
formed on the turf, and about twelve o’clock the combatants entered, Belbher 
accompanied by Mendoza and dark,. Dogherty by Cropley and Dick Hall. 
Without loss of time they set-to. Six to four on Belcher* 

THE EIGHT. 


Bonnd 1 . — More than a minute ekpaod 
hclbro any blows wore ezchanfirod, both spar- 
ring to obtain tho advantt^'o. Belcher 
stopped his opponent's attempts great 
neatness; a rally took plaoo, when they 
closed, but broke away. Some trifling hits 
took place ; they i^in closed, and Doherty 
threw Belcher. (The odds six to four wore 
unchanged.) 

2 . — Bolcher stopi^d a terrible loft-liondor 
which Dogherty aimed at his head; the 
latter rushed in, but BolcW knocked him 
oflf his logs. 

^ 8 .— Skill and oonrago by no moans defi- 
cient on either side. Dogherty tried to 
bustle his man, but Belcher was cool and 
prepared; he stopped his plunges, and put 
m some severe blows on Dojfliorty’s face, 
who, nevertholess, closed the round by 
throwing Tom. 

4.— 'The skill of both men was conspicuous 
in this round ; but Belcher had the best of 
it. Dogherty received a tremendous facer 
in endeavouring to plant a hit, and Belcher 
in settled in Ann style. Doglierty convinced 
the spectators that he was no novice, by his 
dexterity in stopping— yet Tom, following his 
opponent round the ring, punished his head 
most terribly, and brought him down by a 
blow under tho jaw. (Three to one on 
Belcher.) 

6 .— Belcher, with uncommon dexterity, 
broke through Dogherty’s guard, and with 
his left hana planted a most dreadful blow 
in his throat, which struck Dogherty so 
completely abroad, that he repeated tlie hit 
three times before Dogherty could recover 
himself, when they closed and fell. 

6 .— Bolcher upon setting-to dropped his 
opponent from the first two blows. 

/. 7 — Dogherty *B efforts were completely de- 
fensive ; no stopped Belchor's blows with 
^oat neatness ; nevertheless, Bolcher rallied 
him down. 


8 .— Belcher had ennngh to do in warding 
on the well-aimed hits of his adversaiy, wh< 
now went in iinpetnously, yet not withou 
Kionoe; in closing, Tom was tlirown npoi 
tho ropes by Dogherty, and to all appeoranoi 
without difficulty. Tho betting foil, foi 
though Dogherty had bWn hithea^j, ht 
was strong and dangerooB. 

V^’-SoToral gcM)d blows were exchanged 1 


bnt Belcher was not aeon to ao much advan- 
tage in tliis round. In closing, Belcher was 
underneath. 

10 . — Belcher sparred cautiously and re- 
treated ; when Dogherty, conoeivmg some- 
^ing might bo gained following him, put 
in two good hits. In dosing me round, 
Dogherty was thrown. 

11. — Belcher put in two facers, when belli 
the combatants fell out of the ring. 

12 . — Dogherty was again thrown, provi- 
onsly to wliich Belcher planted two good 
hits. 

13. — Doglierty, full of pluck, rattled in, 
but Tom threw him with considerable force. 

14. — ^Tom, evidently superior in this round, 
rendered the bnsUing 01 Dogherty unavail- 
ing, and again threw him violently. (Three 
and four to one on Belcher.) 

15. — Tho game of Dogherty claimed ad- 
miration, his appearance commiseration— 
his head was tornfic, and his strength was 
nearly exhausted ; novortheless, he still 
forced the fighting, but his blows wore of no 
effect, and he fell beneath the snperiority of 
his opponent. Belcher's half-arm bits were 
as swift as they were punishing, till Dog- 
horty fell. (Any odds on Belohor.) 

Ifl and 17 .-— In both these rounas tbe ex- 
haustion of Dogherty was visible, and, to the 
honour of Belchor, be it recorded, he dis- 
dained taking any more advantage than was 
neoessary to insure his contest ; as his oppo- 
nent foil on the rc^es at his mercy, he walked 
away from him. Such humanity ought not 
to be forgotten. 

18 and 19.— Doghertj's spirits were good, 
but liis stamina was exhausted ; bis blows 
did not tell, although ho still stopped with 
considerablo science. Belcher kept the lead 
in fine ^le ; in closing, both men fell. 

24.— Up to this round it was evident that 
Tom must win ; bnt his game opponent was 
determined to ^ every effort while the least 
chance remainea of succoss. Tom pnt in 
throe desperate facers, and followed them by 
so severe a body-blow, that Dogherty fell 
qnito bent and exhausted. 

25-83.— Dogherty, still determined, con- 
tended for eight more rounds, but was 
nothing more thin a mere object of punish- 
ment to his opponent who oontinnaUj hit 
him down ifiw earn. This could not M 
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\cmgt and in tha thirty-third rotmd, at tha 
ana of forty-five minatei* aharp fighting, 
Belohar wm doolarad the conqueror. 

** Belcher was so little hnrt,*' continues 
tha reporter, **that upon hearing of his 
adversary's surrender, he immediately threw 
a somersault, and ran off to the Rubbing 
ilonao (nearly half a mile) without stopping 
to put cm his olothei. In ibis battle Belcher 


fought with greater skill and sdenoe, and 
more after the manner of his brother, than 
in any one he had contested. His distances 
were measured with exactness^ every hit 
told. Dogherty'a only chanco against such 
superior will and stoadinoss was his riieer 
strongth and gnmo ; but in this last Belcher 
showed himself his equal." 


Bill Eichmond, whose memoir will appear hereafter, thrashed a country- 
man m the same ring. 

On the 25th of October, 1808, a day memorable as that whereon Gregson 
was beaten after his desperate battle with Tom Cribb at Moulsey, Tom 
Belcher entered the same thirty-feet ring to fight Groplcy for a purse of 
50 guineas. At setting-to the odds were seven to four on Belcher. Groplcy 
was seconded by Tom Jones; Dick Hall acted as his bottle-holder; and 
Belcher was waited on by Mendoza and Dutch Sam. The combatants wore 
looked upon as well matched, and considorablo expectation of a fino display 
of the art was entertained. During a contest of thirty-four rounds, which 
occupied fifb}' six minutes — and it is but justice to observe that a moro 
scientific fight was rartdy scon — Cropley proved himself an excellent boxer, 
and possessed of undeniable game. But his attitude was bad ; and his defeat 
was principally atttibuted to a knack of bringing his head too forward when 
putting in his blows. Belcher saw this advantage, and accepting the present 
thus made him, punished his face so drcadfullv, that in the latter part of the 
battlo Groplcy was no longer recognizable. Tom’s blows, however, seem to 
have been rather more showy tlian effective, for it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that Groplcy was persuaded to give in, and ho was still steady and 
strong ; though, says the reporter, ** all but blind, ho even then felt desirous 
to try another round.” 

One Famborough, who rested his pretensions upon weight, strength, and 
pluck, three good points certainly, had the temerity to fight Tom Belcher, on 
Epsom race-ground, in a thirty-feet ring, on February I, 1809. He proved 
a moro protonder; and after tho first round Belcher treated liim with tho 
utmost sang froid. In the course of twenty minutes he so completely polished 
him off that Furnborough was glad to cry ** enough,” while Belcher was 
scarcely touched. This was a small consolation for tho Belchers, for in tlie 
same ring on the same day Tom Gribb beat Jem Bolchor, as detailed in the 
Life of Gbiub.' 

Silverthornc, a pugilist of some note and success (see Appendix to Period 
IV.), was matched for 100 guineas, and a subscription purse of £50, against 
Belcher. This battle was decided upon Grawley Heath, near Gopthall, June fi. 
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1811. Silyerthorne was aeoonded hj the Teteran Caleb Baldwin, and his 
bottle-holder was Bill GKbbons ; Belcher was attended by Mr. John Gully 
and Tom Jones. Four to one upon Belcher. 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound l.«—Be]ohcr, upon the alert, atopped opponent a eron-bnttook enough to knook 
a tremendous body blow, imd rotumed two the breath out of him. 
sharp hi1» right and loft in Silverthomo's 6.— Silverthomo came to the scratch any- 

fnce, which immediately produced blood ; thin^ but improved in aTipearanoe ; he 
after disongaging themselves, Belcher pelted received two facers, and fell in an attempt 
away most offectaally, putting in hits ns to get in. (All betters but no takers.) 
qniojc as lightning. It was declared by 6. — Notwithstanding the chance was 

s'werol old ring-goers that such a first against him, Bilvorthomn showed play, and 

round was never before witnessed. Silver- stopped veiy neatly a right-handed blow 

thome went down during the hitting from wliich was intendna for his head. Belcher, 

the severe efieois of Belcher's blows. however, got in one on the body, and Silver- 

2. — Silverthnrne came to the scratch with thome fell in attempting to return the hit. 

something more than canlion in his attitudes ; 7.— It was now bellows to mend with 

ho began by retreating from his adversary, Rilvortliome, who was completely exhausted, 

who hit him right and loft upon the head. but still wished to try another ohanoc— Bel- 

Silverthome, in planting a hit upon Belcher's ohor did as he liked with him, and finish^ 

tliroat, was ^pped ; nevertholosB he got in tho contest by a hit in the throat, which 

a severe body blow, which Belcher rotuiatod knocked him aown. The game Silverthomo 

by hitting him down. could come no more, and Belcber was pro- 

8.— Silverthome, who bled profusely, claimed the conqueror. Silverthomo was 

rattled in, mme as a pebble, but without at once conveyed to a post-chaise, carried to 

effect— Belcher pnt in stneral severe blows. tho nearest inn, and put to bed. Belcher, 

Silverthome showed ho was not without as on a former occasion, throw a somersault, 

scionoo by stopping several nasty ones; then mounted tho box of a patron's barouche, 

Belcher losing his aistanoe closed, and was and started for town, 

thrown by Silverthome. ** In this batUe Belcher had as fine an 

4.— It was now evident that Silverthome opportunity, despito Silvorthome's experi- 

was much inferior to his opponent, who ence, of showing off his superior science, ae 

frustrated all his attempts with ease and with the slow and nnwielaly Famborongh. 

coolness. Silverthomo endeavoured to plant lie fought cautiousW, drawing his opponent, 

a severe body blow, which Tom stonpod, wdion he never had any difficulty in gcttixi|f 

v/hen a rally commenced, which turned out on to him. Silverthome was beaten in spim 

to Belcher*! advautw, for he put in a in tho first round, though he did not give in 

terrible blow, then doeed, and threw hie till nature deserted him." 


Aftoi uiiB triumph Bdcher reposed awhile on his laurels ; and in the early 
part of 1813 he started on a sparring tour through the provinces, visiting the 
northern parts of tho island. In Liverpool he was particularly attractive, 
and numerous pupils attended his school, who, from their rapid progress in 
the science, gave proofs of the excellence of the master under whbm they 
studied. His engagement being completed at this seaport, and being so near 
to the ** tight boys of the sod,” he determined, previous to Ids return to the 
metropolis, to take a peep at ”the land that gave Faddy his birth.” Tom’s 
arrival in Ireland, while it gave pleasure to tho patrons of the science, 
created jealousy in another professor of boxing, who had been there some 
time previous, teaching the natives tho advantages of the complete use of 
their fives, an ait never properly understood or appreciated by Irishmen. 
l>ogh6rty resented Tom’s visit as a sort of intrusion on his domain ; added to 
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whidi his scholars ran after the newly arrived Sossenaoh.’* This was 
unendurable. Doghorty issued a cartel to his former conqueror, and all other 
preliminaries being arranged, the riyals met on the Gurragh of Kildare, on 
Friday, the 23rd of April, 1813, for a subsoription purse of 100 guineas, and 
«the honour of ould Ireland,” as the ** historian” expresses it. 

The spot where the fight took place, known to this day as ** Belcher’s 
Valley,” was particularly conyenieni &r spectators, being in a glen on 
the Gurragh, surrounded by sloping hills, forming a natural amphi- 
theatre. 

Belcher appeared first in the enclosure, dressed in a great coat, but, whilst 
it was completing, retired to a barouche, in which he had arrived. Dogherty 
now showed himself to the spcctatorR, wrapped up in a box-coat of no trifling 
dimensions, and instantly gave his caster a toss in the air, loudly vociferating, 
’^Iiriand for ever.” This sentence, which came so directly home to the 
natives of Paddy’s Land, occasioned an electric expression of approbation 
from the surrounding multitude, accompanied by repeated shouts and huzzas. 
It might spontaneously have escaped the lips of Doghorty, from a warmth of 
feeling to his native soil, but it certainly was not calculated to place Belcher 
in a favourable point of view with the assembled multitude. Tom accord- 
ingly again entered the enclosure, seeming to feel (whatever the intention of it 
might be toward him) that, if suffered to pass over without notice, it might 
operate to his prejudice. After bowing to the spectators, he solicited a 
gentleman who had been chosen the umpire to address the public, that no 
improper impression might go forth respecting liis character. This the gen- 
tleman did, nearly to the following effect: — ‘‘Gentlemen, Mr. Belcher 
widies it to be understood that, if any aspersions have been levelled at him, 
stating that he has spoken disrespectMly of the Irish nation, he begs leave to 
assure you it is an absolute falsehood; and, as a proof of the truth of his state- 
ment, he is ready at any time to fight those who may dare assert to the contrary.” 
This pithy oration was favourably received; the combatants immediately 
stripped, and the ceremony of diaking hands having been gone through, the 
seconds took their stations. Isle of Wight Hall seconded Belcher, and 
Gamble attended upon Dogherty. Belcher, from his well-known excellence, 
was the flivourite, two to one, yet, notwithstanding this great odds, then) 
were scarcely any takers. Both the combatants appeared to possess confi- 
dence in themselves. Belcher having beaten Dogherty in England, felt that 
superiority which belongs to experience and practical knowledge. On the 
other hand, Dogherty was considerably improved, and for ‘‘the honour of 
Irelandi” and surrounded by his countrymoni felt an additional stimulus to 
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win, and was determined not to yidd the palm so long as ho oonld stnicgle 
fpr it* Wilb these feelings they set-to exactly at one o’clock* 

THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— Thn Modlent nttitadn tad 
neatnow of ityle exhibited by Beloher, innoh 
attracted the attention of the Irish amateurs. 
Good soienoe on both sides, when they both 
hit together; Dogherty received a sharp 
facer, and the blood issuing from his lip, 
Belcher exclaimed, “ hHrst hlood," several 
bets depending uTOn that event. Belcher 
received Degherty^s return upon the ear. 
Some severe hits were exohan^, and, in 
closing, both went down, but Beloher under- 
most. 

2.— .Both combatanti went di^ly to work, 
and much good fighting was displayed. In 
closing, Beloher was thrown, but received no 
injury from his fall. Loud shoutum oc- 
curred, and Dogherty was so elated with hie 
dexterity, that in the pride of the moment, 
he offered 100 to 10, but it received no 
attention. 

O.—Some excellent sparring omned the 
round, in which Dogherty showed that he 
was much improved since his former contest 
at Epsom ; it was followed ^ the exchange 
of eeveral eevere blows. Bogherty’s mug 
was rather pinked, his temper seemed a 
little Tufflod, and the round wae concluded 
by his being thrown. 

4,— Hilling without ceremony wae the 
order of the day ; but the advantage woe 
Gn tlie side of Belchor, from his superior 
science i he hit much more rapidly than liie 
opponent, and his defensive taotics displayed 
a like superiority: he punished the face of 
his opponent terribly, and finally sent Dog- 
herty down by a one, two, right and left. 

6.— Caution became rather necessary on 
the part of Dogherty. Beloher was thrown, 
but not before eome eevere hiti had been 
exoliOMod. 

6. — B^eloher pnnished the nob of his an- 
tagonist thronghout thie ronnd. They closed 
and both down. 

7. — The combatants made play, when no 
opening oppearing, Belcdier put m so severe 
a hit on Doghert^s ribs that he reeled down. 

b.— The oontran between the stylos of the 
two pugilists at that early period of the 
battle wna manifest to all the epectators. 
Dogherty had been most terribly punished. 
Ills face was materially altered, one of hia 
eves being closed ; the claret trickled from 
his olfactories and potato trap, and the 
round wae terminated by Dogherty'e reoeiv- 
ing so eevere a hit upon the thorax that he 
ins^Uy went down. (Belcher a guinea to 
0 shilling 1) 

tt.'^The game of Dogherty deserves peon- 
'oar notice, from the ehaip ho took 

von. I, 


without flinching ; Beloher eerving it ont eo 
hard and fimt ae to knock him down. In 
going over him, Beloher disengaged himself 
from Dogherty in neat style. 

10. — Beloher ftall of gaiety showed hie 
leading superiority by planting several hits ; 
notwithstanding, m olomg, l^her^ threw 
him. 

11. — The combatants were determined to 
convince the lookers on there wae no trifling 
between them ; both milliiw away in every 
direction. The left eye of Belcher received 
an ugly blow, and Dogheyiy, etiU strong, 
threw him under the ropee. 

12. — Fighting without intermission, and 
bravery truly conspicuous on both sides. The 
round was terminated by Beloher putting in 
a tremendous teaser on Doghertri thmt 
which not only floored him, but rendesed 
him unable to move for a few seconds. 

18. — Belcher held the advantage by 
punishing tho face of Dogherty dre^ully, 
and ended the round by knocking him down. 

14. — Ko alteration. Dogherty rather 
groggy, and Beloher getting eeoond wind; 
stilf taking the lend in milling, and closing 
the round by throwing Dogherty, and tailing 
upon him. 

15. — The game of the latter was the theflie 
of every one. He proved himself a perfect 
trump, rallying with good spirit, but receiv- 
ing a straight hit under the eye, he went 
down. 

16. — On eetting-to Dogherty made play, 
but the judgment of Belcher foiled him ; the 
latter putting in several blows in succession, 
fibbing him, and ending by throwing hie 
man cleverly. 

17. — Dogherty planted aome eevere body 
blows ; nevertoeless, Belcher closed and 
threw him. 

18. — A smart rally, both men keeping up 
the game gaily. Beloher, in endeavouring 
to throwJuB antaganist, went down. 

19. — Dogherty qmred with donsiderable 
judgment, to g^ time, and put in a sharp 
dIow upon the body of Beloher, who went 
down from a slip. 

20. — Beloher seemed perfectly at home ; 
as if he felt oonvinoed how things were 
going. Tho advantage of superior sdenoo, 
enabled him to serve ont Dogherty about the 
head with such severity as to oooarion the 
latter to fall at his feet. (A bet could not 
be obtained at any odds.) 

21. — Dogherty, still at the scratch, con- 
tended with ^e utmost bravei^ to prolong 
the fight, but it appeared only to receive 
additional punishment. His head and flm 

11 
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A roeful AipeatP-4:« wm oo?«r«d 
olafet, md in the ovent milled to the 
ground. 

22.-»To the aetonidiment of ototj one 
present, the spirit of Dogherty was not 
brokon. He attempted to put in some good 
hits upon the body of Beloner, but the wap' 

8 aard of Tom stopped them with ejue in 
irowing Dogherty, he went down with him. 

23. — Punishment was tlie lot of OoghertT, 
and his face And neok were terribly mauled ; 
but in closing, ho showed his sta^ngth by 
throwing Tom on hie hip. 

24.— Manamvring again resorted to. Dog- 
herty felt for Belchers body ; but Tom re- 
turned the favour most uberallv on his 
opponent's mug. In closing, Dogherty ei- 
fKirienoed so severe a fall, as to remain a 
short period insensible. 

The pluck of Doghertv was not^ yet 
taken out or him, and whilst he entertained 
tlio smaHest notion of a chance remaining, 
he was determined to stand up, although so 
dreadfully worsted every round. A despe- 
rate hit flrom Belcher again mode him 
measure his length on the ground. 

26 and last. — Dogherty, with the most 
determin'd resolution, endeavoured to rise 
superioi e exhausted nature, and would not 
cry “ enough I " He made a dnsporate ndly 
to effect a change in his favour, evincing 
that no common caterer could satisfy his 
inordinate gluttony. Bolchor, however, hit 
him almost where he pleased, and wound up 
the piece by throwing and falling on him. 
Dogherty could not come again; he was 
deadedly finished; and some time elapsed 
before he could get up. He was bled in 
both arms upon the ground, and instantly 
oonvev^ home and pot to bed. ^ 

This well-oonteetod fight continued thirty- 
five minutes, and upon Belcher’s being de- 
clared the conqueror, he threw a somersault. 


and immediateW got into a barouche end 
drove off to Dublin to a dimer provided for 
him by a party of gentlemen. 

If this distinguished boxer blaimed the 
admiration of the spectators from the soien- 
tifto manner in whiw he won the battle, and 
the superior adroitoess he displayed in pro- 
tecting himself from scarcely receiving any 
injury, it is but Justice to observe, that Dan 
Doghsrty provea himself a milling hero of 
the first stamp; and the true courage he 
displayed ov^ht not to be forgotten. As a 
proof that hu efforta made considerable im- 
pression, a subscription, amounting to np- 
wards of £70, was immediately made for 
him, the Marquis of Sligo putting down 
6 guineas; to this Belcher subscribed a 
guinea. Tom oontinned severnl months 
after this battle in Ireland, exhibiting speci- 
mens of his skill, in company with Hall, 
with increased reputation and snooess. At 
Cork and Dublin his well-earned fame pro- 
duced him numerons respectable scholarB, 
among whom several persons of rank were 
oonspiououB. 

The advantageg^ of snperior science wen 
never more clearly shown, than in this com- 
bat. Ihe dexterity, ease, and perfect song 
froid with which Belcher defeated Dogherty 
surprised even those who were somewhat 
acquainted with tlie art, but, generally 
speaking, among tho mere lookers on it 
excited astonishment— to view one man (and 
a scientific professor too) hit all to pieces, 
his head so transmogrified that few traces 
of his former phiz remained, completely 
doubled up, and perfectly insensible to bis 
defeat ; while the other combatant was seen 
retiring from tho contest with barely a 
scratch, and driving away from the Ourragh 
with all the gaiety of a spectator. It %vas 
impossible that suw a vast superiority could 
be passed without remark. 


On Belcher's return to England, he took a benefit at the Fives Court 
(May 20, 1814), which was numerously patronised, preparatory to Mb com- 
mencing tavern keeper, at tho Castle, inHolbom, previously in the occupation 
of Gregson, afterwards the caravansora of the respected Tom Spring ; and here 
we must make room for a slight anecdote recorded by Fierce Egan. 

Tom, in company with Shelton, about a week after he had defeated 
Dogherty, upon coming down Highgate Hill, in a chaise, was challenged to 
ave a trotting match, by a couple of fellows in a gig. Belcher endeavoured 
to give them the go-by, but they kept continually crossing him. At length, 
one of those heroes, determined upon kicking up a row, jumped out of Ms 
chaise, and without further ceremony, seized Tom by the leg, in order to pull 
him out to fight, threatening, at the same time, to mill both Belcher uud 
Shelton. 
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« <Let go/ said Tom, ' and as soou aa 1 get upon t'no gioatid, we will Late 
a fair trial, depend upon it ’—-One of Belcher’s fingere, at this period, wus in 
a poultice, and his hand so sore that he could scarcely touch anything with 
it ; however, this did not prevent the turn up from taking place. The cove’s 
nob was metamorphosed in a twinkling, and, by way of a finisher, he received 
a blow that sent him rolling down the hill, to the no small diversion of 
Shelton and Tom. The latter now mounted his gig with all the iang froid 
possible, good-naturedly advising this wonld-be fighting man never to 
threaten, in fhture, beating two persons at once. Upon the blade’s stopping 
at the nearest inn to dean his face from the claret it was dduged with, he 
loamt, to his great surprise, he had been engaged with the odebrated Tom 
Belcher.” 

Belcher, whose desire for punishing his opponents always ceased on 
quitting the prize-ring, was attacked one evening, in June, 1817, upon his 
entering a gented parlour in the vicinity of Holbom, in a most unhandsome 
manner, by Jack Pirby (a fifteen stone man, and six feet high, but better 
known by the appellation of the Young Ruffian, and from his defeat by Jem 
Belcher). In spite of all his ruffianism and knowledge of boxing, his nob 
was instantly placed in chancery — ^his peepers were taken measure of for 
a suit of mourning— and his mug exhibited all the hig^ vermilion touches of 
colouring, without the aid of a painter. In a few minutes he was so com- 
pletely satisfied, from the oderity of his expert opponent, as scarody to be 
able to retire, covered with shame and confusion for his insolence. Tom 
politely expressed himself sony for the trifling interruption the company 
had experienced, without receiving the sligntest scratch from his overgrown 
bully.” 

In condusion, we may take a glance at Bdcher as the ” retired pugilist,” 
a character whidi, in our own time, we have seen a sufficiency of examples 
to respect, despite the libels and lies of ” Craven” and other calumniators. 

Not to dte bygone landlords of ”The Castle,” in themsdves a tower 
of strength, we may mention that one pugilist (Mr. John Gully) whose 
memoir will appear in an early chapter, has risen to senatorid honours; 
unvither (Langan, the antagonist of Spring), received a piece of plate (on his 
retirement from business with a handsome fortune), as a testimonid of the 
high respect of his neighbours and acquaintance in the town of Liverpool ; 
while the best conducted sporting houses, uid those which least frequently 
figure before magistrates, are— we fearlessly assert it— those kept by ex- 
pugilists of the higher caste. TmU Bdoheris, Spring’s, Jem Bum’s, Owen 
Swift's, in London, and many sporting houses in the provinces. There are 
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exceptions, of course, hut if the alaudcren kA pugilists and fair pugilism will 
insist on descending to personal or indiyidual libel, to bolster up thoir 
cowardly onslaughts on this manly art, we pledge ourselves for every 
pugilist of note, whose rame they produce as having come under the lash 
of the law for any didionourable offence, to pick out a parson, a magistrate, 
or a doctor to match him ; and if the highest criminality be the test of class 
profligacy and brutality, we will go higher and And them Quakers, military 
officers, aye, even bishops, guilty of capital felony. Truly it is enough to 
make one’s blood boil to read such cantmg drivel, such impotent spleen 
vented on bravery and courageous endurance. For ourselves, some acquaintance 
with the world has taught us that we had rather trust to the honour and 
generosity of a soldier than a priest, or a pugilist than a professing puritan. 
But to return to Belcher. 

For several years Tom was a frequent exhibitor at the Tennis Court, where 
no boxer more decisively established the superiority of art over strength. 
The following instance may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the above 
opinion. Ikey Fig, the antagonist of Cribb, who possessed a smattering 
of the science, was not only knocked about like a child, but ultimately hit 
clean off the stage. Shaw, the lifcguardsman, a Hercules in appearance, 
a man of undeniable courage, and with strength to match his mighty heart, 
was dead beat with the gloves by Tom ; although this son of Mars, but a day 
or two before, in a bout with Captain Barclay, hod put the captain’s upper 
works to much confhsion, and made his teeth chatter again. Gully, whose 
knowledge of boxing was far above mediocrity, appeared considerably inferior 
in his sets-to with Tom. Molincaux, too, when in his prime, was milled in 
all directions over the stage, and ultimately floored by Belcher. During the 
time Tom was in training at Harwich to fight with Famborough, in an 
exhibition of sparring at the above place, ho levelled the Champion Cribb, 
to the no small surprise of the spectators. The memorable disposal of Shock 
Jem (a lad of most determined spirit, and who had made the art of self- 
defence his study, under the tuition of the scientiflo George Head), was so 
complete and satisfactory upon the point in question by Belcher, as to need 
no further comment. Shock was ‘‘hit to pieces.’* In competition with 
Cribb or any of the **big ones,” Tom*B excellence as a sparrer was never 
in the slightest degree doubtful ; and of this a marked demonstration took 
place on the occasion of Cribb’s benefit, May 31, 1814. The massivo bulky 
appearance of the champion standing over the compact elegant form of 
Bdcher, reminded the spectator not inaptly of the difference between a small 
(Hgate contending with a first-rate man-of-war ; and that however the former 
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might, from its compaot sue end hig^ state of discipline, perform its more* 
meats with greater oderitj, and erea create oonsidexable annoyance hy 
superiority of tactics, yet nltimately, in a deoisire engagement, whore there 
was no room for manesavring, it must strike to heavier metal. So with these 
combatants. The ponderosity of Cribb, when in close quarters with his 
opponent, or he bored in upon him, was manifest; but when at arm’s length, 
and while there remained room for a display of adroitness and ricill, Belcher 
appeared the greater man. The exdamationai which made the court resound 
again, with ’’well done, little Tom,’^ decided this point. Belcher put in 
some neat touches upon the nob of the Champion, on his resolutely boxing-in, 
and stopped, in several instances, the well-meant heavy blows of Cribb in the 
return, with considerable dexterity and judgment. True, when the Champion 
did get in, he drove Belcher to the comer of the stage, and the strength and 
resolution of Cribb prevailed. 

In concluding our remarks on Belcher’s sparring, the following circum- 
stance is worthy of note. It occurred on the 26th of February, 1817, at the 
benefit of Cribb. Upon Belcher ascending the stage with H. Lancaster, they 
were interrupted from all parts of the court, with the cry of ” Scroggins.” 
Mr. Jackson also requested it, for the satisfaction of several amateurs of rank 
present. Upon this, that hardy little hero appeared, and Lancaster retired. 
The spectators were uncommonly anxious to witness this set-to, which might 
be denominated first-rate science against the most determined ruffianism. 
Scroggins, immediately on shaking hands with his opponent, rushed at him 
with all the impetuosity of an English bull-dog, and, for three rounds, it was 
a downright mill with the gloves. Belcher, from the fury of his antagonist, 
was driven more than once against the rails, and from want of room his 
science seemed somewhat at a discount. In the fourth, however, Tom began 
to feel his way with more certainty, faced his opponent sharply with his 
one-two, on his boring in, and had the best of the round, when Scroggins 
bowed and took off the gloves ; and, although loudly and repeatedly solicited 
by the spectators to have another round, and particularly by Belcher, he 
immediately quitted the stage. A slight tint of the daret appeared on both 
thoir mugs, but was first visible from the mouth of Scroggins. 

This little episode, with a man of Scroggins’s character, might reasonably 
be expected to result in something like a trial without the muffiers, and so it 
eventually proved. For on the 10th April, 1822, a sporting dinner having 
taken place at the Castle, Scroggins, who was baochi plcnis, got into a 

skrimmage” with Belcher. The little hero would not be denied, and Tom 
feeUng his character for ocurage touched, oast aside the counsel of discretion, 
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find a mill took pla^e. Twenty minutes ruffianing, boring in, and hard 
fighting on one side, and scientiflo administration of punishment on the 
rther. settled the question, and Scroggins was forced to give in. This was a 
gratuitous and somewhat ill-advised exhibition on the part of Belcher, who 
needed no such triumph, yet it showed the ^irit of the ** old war-horse ready 
for the fray,*’ was still within him. 

Tom Belcher was in height about five feet nine inches, weighing nearly 
eleven stone. His appearance was gentlemanly, and his manners and deport- 
ment of tho most mild and inoffensivo nature, well calculated to pii-possess the 
stranger in his favour ; who also found in his company the perfection of tho 
pugilist, unmingled with the coarseness which the ignorant and the prejudiced 
are too apt to associate with their ideal of every brave boxer. 

Belcher died at Bristol on tho 9th of December, 1854, aged 71 years, 
universally respected. 
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HEN. (OR HENRY) PEARCE, “ THE GAME CHICKEN ” 
(CHAMPION)— 1803-1805. 

Brilliant as a meteor Hen. Pearce shot across the pugilistic horizon, 
as quickly to fall extinguished. When Jem Belcher had reached the zenith 
of his fame, he cast his eyes toward Bristol for a successor, and the early 
reputation of Pearce pointed him out as a likely holder of the belt of cham- 
pionship on behalf of his own native city. 

We shall not here dilate on the fistic capabilities of Pearce, convinced that 
a simple record of his deeds wiU far outweigh pompous panegyric and fulsome 
laudation. Pearce was another among the many scientific sons of boxing 
Bristol, and among the many ring recruits which that ancient city fhmished 
to the metropolitan arena must ever hold a distinguished place. 

The year of Pearce’s birth was 1777, and after serving his apprenticeship 
duly to the age of twenty-one, to a tradesman in Bristol, some of the 
cognoscenti were attracted by his remarkable skill in sparring, and in boxing 
matches, for which that city and its rival, Bath, were then famous. 

After Jem Belcher’s accident, in July, 1803, the champion made a 
flattering overture to the young BristoHan* to come to London. Berks, 
as we have already observed, now asserted his title to the championship, and 
Jem soon found Pearce an introduction to that bumptious personage, who 
was as much a bully as a bruiser, at the well-known rendezvous in St. 
Martin’s Street, Leicester-square. Belcher, as might be expected, after 
himself testing Pearce’s qualifications, readily backed his townsman, and 
their first serious renoontze is thus told in Ponoratia,” pp. 182 et seq. 

Thursday, August 11, 1803, was a •pmt day out with the sporting 
classes of the metropolis^ and 'the Chicken’ was there (at Shooter’s Hill) 
with other visitors. Joe Berks also was present. On the road home these 

* Pesne was in his twenty-sizth and the senior of Belcher by nearlv five veare { bnt 

his eonsfitnfthni was nndebaiiehed, and his Suae matured. Belcher began bis fighting eareer 
at aeventean yean witib Britton, two or three years too early. 
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already taIkod*of rivals for the ohampionship eyed each other with minute 
attention, and doubtless with some feelings of envy. In the course of the 
evening they met again at the Fives Gourti 6t Martin’s Lane, and stories 
wore industriously circulated of the utter contempt which each had formed 
for the other's pugilistic powers. In the course of the evening Pearce having 
retired, the gluttonous butcher became offensively insolent towards Pearce’s 
friends, boasting his capability of making it an affair of a few minutes, with 
such a thread paper. The challenge was communicated to the Chicken, who 
rose with alacrity from his bed (he then lodged in Wardour-stroct, Soho), 
and everything was quickly got ready. A well*lighted room was selected, 
and notice sent round to some leading patrons, that a trial of skill was to take 
placo between the new Bristol youth, and the celebrated glutton Berks; 
numbers soon assembled, and between the hours of eleven and twelve the 
battle commenced. Berks’ inferiority was soon manifest. His slow and 
round method of fighting failed in doing any execution when opposed to 
the straight rapid hits of his active adversary, and his pluck only enabled 
him to receive uncommon punishment. The Chicken lost no time in dis- 
playing the graces of the science, yet put in his blows so sharply that Berks 
soon exhibited signs of weakness. During a desperate contest of twenty 
minutes, in which fifteen rounds of tremendous milling took place, Berks 
evinced great courage, and endeavoured in the latter round to fight defensively, 
and parry the blows of the Chicken, but the latter followed him up so 
straight-forward, that it was imposbiblo for Berks to resist the consequences, 
and he was twice floored by the Chicken, so decidedly that he lay stupefied. 
The two blows were allowed by all present, to have been the moat tremen- 
dously effective they had ever witnessed. Berks was dreadfully milled, yet 
had the candour to acknowledge that he had never before met with such a 
rapid antagonist.” 

It dbould be observed that the cause of this unusual mode of settling 
an important fight, was that Berks was at this time under recognizances 
of £ 200, and the conditions of a published prize-fight were supposed to be 
hereby evaded. 

From the time ”the Game Chicken” first appeared in London, the patrons 
of the pugilate felt desirous to match him regularly against Berks, but the 
latter’s recognizances proved an insurmountable obstacle. Time at length 
eradicated all fear of that process, and the match was made. 

The sum staked was £ 100, and the combatants agreed to fight upon the 
terms of £90 to the winner, and £10 to be appropriated to the loser. 
Acoordin^y ”on Monday, January 28, 1804, the heroes of the fist again 
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graced the well-known spot on Wimbledon Common, and at elvrw oVork 
a ring was formed upon the highest part of the common near Ooombe Wood ; 
but receiTing information that they were in a paridi wherein they were 
liable to be molested, they immediately gave the word to form another near 
the telegraph. A race ensued of a (^ous description, some thousands of 
pedestrians and equestrians, with lots of oaxriages and carts, all were 
set in commotion, trying who ^ould obtain the best situation for seeing 
the fight. 

ring being formed, after the bustle had subsided, Berks entered, 
accompanied by Tom Owen for his second, and Paddington Jones his bottle- 
holder. Shortly afterwards Pearce appeared, attended by Bill Gibbons and 
Caleb Baldwin. They immediately began to strip; Berks was the tallest 
and displaying immense muscle appeared to possess uncommon strength* 
Pearce stood about five feet eight inches and throe quarters ; the conformation 
of his chest and limbs brought to recollection the athletic form of the noted 
Tom Johnson, but on a smaller and lighter scale. 

At precisely at eleven minutes before twelve they set to. Odds seven to 
four in favour of Pearce, from the former rencontre. 


THE EIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Fsaroe nhowod great caution, 
opposing hinisolf indirectly to raporior 
strength; and Berks had learnt from the 
brushing he hod got at St. Martin’s lisne, 
not to rash in. Without any blows being 
exchanged, both men closed and fell. (Two 
to one on Pearce.) 

S.^The Shropimireinan upon his mettle, 
game to tlie baok-bone, went in desperately, 
and fought into a rally like a hero ; but tl&e 
Ciiicken, awoke to his intent, milled on the 
retreat, and at length put in a stopper on 
Berks* forehead, that made him reel again, 
when tlie Chicken caught him etaggering, 
and throw him. 

3. — Berks, though bleeding profusely, 
stood up well to his man, and a good display 
of hits was made on both sides. Berks 
again tlirown. 

4, 5.— Ditto repeated, the exchanges in 
favour of the Chicken. 

G.— Pearce put in a blow, which Berks 
countered so heavily as to bring down Pearce 
on his knee. (Bravo, Berka 1) 

7 to 11.— -Berks exceedingly diy of his 
opponent, always waiting for his antagonist 
to break ground, and suffering mudb from 
the repetition of hie blows. Vri^ this to 

16.— Chioken so mndh the Avonrito, 
that the odds were tour to one npon him. 
It wse maniibst that Berka was no* a ma'-oh 
for his man. Bis style of fighting was am* 


siderably inferior to that of his 

and he Dogon to appear much distressed; 
he occasionally tried to affect the odentifio 
style of his opponent, but at a still greater 
disodvantm than hie own natural mode of 
lighting. The severe blows he reooived from 
tlie Chioken made him unruly and intem- 
perate, and he was becoming feet an ea^ 
conquest np to the 

2uth ronnd.— Berks' passion was now ex- 
hausting his strength. His nose Ueoding 
considerably, and, irritated in mind that no 
chance offeM of proving enooessful, he ran 
in furionaly upon hie opponent. His intem- 
penmoe rendered him a oomplete object for 
punishment, and the Chioken milled n^ in 
every direction. (Twenty to one the winner 
is named; and even bets that Berks don't 
oome Effw.} 

21— Passion npMrmost; Berks desjMrate 
in the extreme, and by running in headlong, 
missed patting in a nit, and fell. Pearce 
smiling at his want of priideiioe,aDd holding 
np boin his hands in tnum|ji. 

22.— A good rally, bnt Berks received a 
meet tremendous floorer. 

24 and last.— Berks still insensible to pru- 
dence, and detsrmined to g^ at his man. 
leeeivM a severe milliiig. He wse several 
times advised by his backets and seoonds to 
give in, bat resolutely refused, soliciting 
each fieors to **flght anemr round." How- 
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e«#t. HI. th« oloM of the hronfy-fonrth bout, pnnidied. Peoroe foogbt fbe last icwsd ti 
\o w»> bit down itmiefied, oat niddonlj m the fint and when it wae orer 

leoovoring, gave in. The battle laeted one ohauenged Iiaao Bittoon* for 200 guneae, 
lionr and eeventoen minutM, and Berke, we bnt thia matoh went off. 
had almoit eaid ae nioal, was eeTMelj 

After this battle Maddox beat Seabrook in three lonndBi and the afterwards 
well-known Bill Bichmond in three more. 

There was a littie diiogriuMn arising out of this ''field day.” Tom Owen 
was indicted at the ensuing Surrey Sessionsp for a “riot and conspiracy,” 
in seconding Berks, in a pitched battle on Wimbledon Common, and refusing 
to depart when warned by a warrant officer, sent by Mr. Conant, the 
magistrate, upon information laid. Tom was sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment. 

Elias Spray, the coppersmith, a boxer of renown in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, and who had twice beaten Bill Jackling (Ginger), the brother 
of Tom Johnson, the champion, was next selected to try the mettle of 
our hero. 

Monday, March 11, 1805, was the day appointed, and the fixture was 
Hampton Court ; but fearing an interruption, they agreed to cross the water, 
and decide the contest upon Molesworth (Moulsey) Meadow. Considerable 
confusion took place in procuring boats to convey the numerous followers 
across the river, whore several not only experienced a good ducking, but some 
narrowly escaped drowning, in their eagerness to reach the destined spot. 
At length, everything being completed, Pearce, attended by Maddox and 
HaU, as his second and bottle-holder, entered the ring (twenty feet square) 
and throw up his hat in defiance. Spray soon made his appearance, followed 
by Wood as his second, and Mountain as bottle-holder. Betting was seven 
to four on Pearce, even that the fight did not lust twenty-five minutes, and 
ten to one that Pearce was not beaten in half on hour. 

The combatants lost no time in stripping, and after riiaking hands 
smilingly set-to at a little before one o’clock. 

THE FIGHT.f 

Bound 1.— A little nsmng ; Spray made 8.— TheOopperemiihihowsdgoodooiiraffe, 

a ihort bit ; the Chidten pat in a severe and fought well. The men oloiM, sad both 
blow and brought down his opponent. feU. 

2.— Good blows esohan^. Spray pat in 4— Spray rather hast^ made some hard 

a blow in his antagonist s breast. Pearce blows, bat they fkiled. Pearoe gave him a 
rollied, and again knocked Spr^ down. orose-buttook. 

(Odds nine to fonr in favour of the Chicken.) 6.— In thie ronnd Spray already appssired 

^ Isaac Bittoon had beaten Tom Jones, and made adraw with George Maddoz, and at thie 
time was in good repate ae a boxer. See Appendix. 

t It may be u well bore to note that wherever praotioable, the best eontemporary report 
bat been ubcd of these earlier figlite, which will account for disorepaaoiee between some of 
them and the embeUisliAd aooonnte in ** Boxiana.*’ 
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di8tT«H6d. Tli0 Ohiokiii diowed eioelleBt 
loienoe, rad % tbird tune oompletelT knocked 
'down hie opponent. Am he feu, Peeroe 
uniled. 

6. — 'Both fooght wdl ; eome ditip blows 
exohuged. Spm itamra hie opponent in 
the etomaoh. Jraearoe rallied, and threw 
him very cleverly. 

7. — rearoe eeemed much affected 
Rpray’s lart blow in the bread-baeket. He 
mi^e a hit, bnt fiuled, rad fell. (Odda fell 
to two to one.) 

11. — No good blowe, bnt Pearce again had 
the advanti^ the whole of thene four ronnde. 

12. — 'Sprav pnt in some good determined 
blows, bnt they mostly fell short ; at length, 
by a snocessfhl blow on the nose, he brought 
down the Chicken. 

15. — Pearoe bled profesoly. Spray evinced 
weakness, made i^snort blow, and fell. 

14.— Pearce met his anta^nist with de- 
t^ermined resolution, rad put in so severe a 
blow on the jaw, that every one feared lest 
he had broken it; Spray fell. (Odds now 
rose ten to one on Pearoe.) 

16. — Snray stood up to his man boldly, 
hut quickly received a floorer from the 
Chicken. 

1C.— Courage displayed on both sides. 
Spray pnt in some well directed hits ; bnt in 
closing, Pearoe threw him a cross-buttock. 

17. — Spray attempted to rally, but received 
a most desperate blow upon his temple that 


nearly dejmved him of his roo:>IWti m, and 
which spoilt him for the remainder of the 
flght. ^e ensuing five rounds upon ihs 
part of Spray were little better than mart 
exhibitions or animal oonrm. 

28.— All in fevour of the Chicken. (Twenty 
to one, but no taken.) 

24.— Spray again imowed himself, but his 
efforts to turn the tide were fiitile. The 
Chioken smiled at his attom|^; yet the 
Coppersmith showed considerable skill, and 
oontmned the battle to 

27. — Hardly to be called flghting. Spray 
was down as soon as he appeared. 

28. — Spray oonid scaroefy stand, yet could 
not bring himself to say ^'No." He put up 
his hands and endeavonred to face his oppo- 
nent. It was all np : the Chicken hit him 
as he liked, rad Anally knocked him off his 
legs. 

29 and last. — Spray stood up, but only to 
exhibit the spectacle of a game man strug- 
gling against fate. Pearce put in a thrust 
rather than a blow, and poor Snray was per- 
suaded to give in. The hattlo lasted thirty- 
five minutes. Pearoe immediately sprang 
over the ropes, laid down on tho graaa for a 
few minutes, durira which he accepted a 
challenge from Carte, the Birmingham 
** champion/* for 60 gnincas. The money 
was immediately siakra, and they agreed to 
fight within six weeks. *11)6 Chicken then 
started for town in a chaise, foil of spirits. 


On Saturday, the 27th April, 1805, the day appointed for Carto to enter 
the lists with tho Chicken, tho parties met at Shepperton Common, near 
Chertsey, in Surrey. The superiority of the Chicken was so manifest, that 
Carte hod not tho least chance whatever, although six feet throe and a half 
inches in height, and weighing upwards of fifteen stone. It would be a waste 
of time and paper to give the rounds in tho detail. Suffice it to observe, that 
after a contest of thirty-five minutes, in which twenty-five rounds took place, 
Carte, from his ignorance of the art, received a most terrible, milling ; while, 
on the contrary, the science of the Chicken so protected him from the attacks 
of his adversary, that he scarcely had a mark visible. 

A new, young, and formidable rival now sought the notice of Pearoe. 
This was the afterwards celebrated John Gully,* then a young man of 
twenty-one years of age : as we prefer the chronicler’s account where his 
details are available, we quote a contemporary journalist : — 

« Henry Pearce, the Game Chioken, by the unprecedented adroitness and 
success with which he has contested every oombatant matched against him, 
in London, has acquired, with almost universal assent, the proud title of 
Champion of England. It has ever been found, throughout the annals of 


* He wu born August 21, 1788, at Bristol. 
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pagiIitkiL» that whenever any hero has, however meritorioiudiy, acquired suoh 
s flattering distinction, some emulouB aspirant has q>rang up to dispute his 
claim, and it has also as generally happened that at last the hero has been 
obliged, notwithstanding his accumulated honours, to acknowledge the 
triumph of a more youthful rival. Pearce has at this time conquered three 
most formidable praotiserB of the gymnasium, Berks, Spray, and Carte, and, 
after a general challenge, no one coming to take up the gauntlet, he quietly 
set himself to rest, to enjoy the enviable honour which no one dared dispute 
his title to. There was, however, yet to be produced, in order to keep up 
the spirit of pugilism, some one who possessed courage enough to enter the 
ring against this invincible hero. This was considered not easy to be accom- 
plidied ; there happens, however, to be a man of the name of Gully, a native 
of Bristol, and fellow townsman of the Chicken’s, who for some time has 
followed the avocation of a butcher, but being unsucoessful, had token 
country lodgings in the neighbourhood of St. George’s Fields,* in a fine open 
situation, where he found room enough to exert his muscles in the active 
amusement of rackets. Here Pearce, through generosity and goodwill, 
which were ever two prominent features of his mind, visited his townsman 
and acquaintance, to afford condolence. As every don fellow now does not 
consider his equipage complete, unless graced with the Broughtonian mufflers, 
Gully hod a set, and to fill up the chasm in the afternoon’s amusement the host 
and guest must have a set-to. Good humour, as it always should, prevailed, but 
Gully did not foil to give the Chicken a few severe hits ; in short Gully became 
fired with his success, and immediately took it into his head that it was, perhaps, 
not impossible to beat tho champion. Mr. Fletcher Reid, always actively 
alive, like a true sportsman, soon got scent ; * Gully,’ said he, * shall fight 
the Chicken : ’ his debts were accordingly disohargod, and he was taken to 
Yirgixfla Water, about two miles beyond Egham, on the western road, to 
be put in training. Gully at this time was little known in London, having 
never signalized himself as a pugilist. In make he was much such a man 
as Jem Belcher, but taller, and longer in the reach. In point of muscular 
appearance, a knowing one would not set him down as altogether built for 
fighting ; however, from the commencement he never funked, being always 
sanguine in his hopes of victory. Pearce found some of his old friends, who 
backed him 600 guineas to 400, and the day was fixed to be Saturday, July 20, 
on which day, in order to keep up the sport, two other matches were to be 

V A bit of dang for the Kiiiff*i Bench Frison, afterwards called Abbott's Prioiy, Teatcrden 
Park, Denman's Prioiy, etc., nom sacoessiTe 0 . J.'s of the K. B. It is now abolished, and 
its aits a barrack. 
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decided, between Tom Bdoher and Dutcdi Bam, and between Ryan and Calek 
Baldwin. 

Virginia Water was appointed as rendezvous, wboxe Gully, Tom 
Belcher, and Ryan, had been two months in training, under the auspices 
of Mr. Fletcher Reid ; and it being understood that the first and main battle 
would be fought by eight o’clock in the morning, the whole Fancy were in 
commotion and arrived there betimes. Hence they all proceeded to Chobham, 
throe miles further, where a ring was formed, and all was anxious expectation. 

Whenever John Bull does not see all straight before him, notwith- 
standing his being a very drowsy hand at it, he begins to theorise, and this 
was the case now. Some said it was *all my eye,* and others more 
certainly, * there’ll be no fight;’ while others deep in the secret said 
it Would be a cross. For Mr. Ghersoy, a knowing one who had formerly 
backed Pearce very heavily, had turned round and backed Gully, * and by 
this no one could tell the enormous money he could win.’ So the sages and 
chiefs went to council, and first they decided that * dU hvU should be void.* 
But during this awful crisis news arrived that the Surrey magistrates (dii 
minors) had interfered, that officers with warrants wore abroad, and that that 
county was no loud for them, ^lackwater, beyond Bagshot, was named, and 
off started the whole cavalcade. Butch Sam was mounted in a stylish 
buggy, but by some accident the reins broke, the driver jumped out, and left 
the Jew with a fast clutch of one rein. Away went the horse, Mishter 
Shamuels vociferating to all the heroes of the Pentateuch to save him. He 
was, however, soon unshipped, and so severely bruised as to be unable to 
fight, and so his match was lost. Blackwatcr was reached, but the day was 
advanced, and disputes went on. Mr. Fletcher Reid declared that if bets did 
not stand there should be no fight. Mr. MoUish and the Hon. Berkeley 
Craven, offered to back the Chicken to any amount, say 600 guineas ft 500. 
The amateurs having covered thirty-two miles from London, raised a purse, 
and for this Tom Cribb (afterwards the renowned champion of England), 
entered the lists with George NichoUs, of Bristol, and was thrashed, for the 
first and last time. See Ntcbolls, in Appendix to Period lY. 

Tuesday, October 8th, 1805, was next named as “ the great important day 
big with the fato” of Gully and of Pearce, and Hailsham, a small village in 
Sussex, between Brighton and Lewes, was pitched upon for the Campus 
Martius. The number of spectators was immense ; the Bowns being covered 
with equestrians and pedestrians, and the swells’* of royal and aristocratio 
Brighton being in unusual force. The Buke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., often reftned to witnessing this fight. 
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At ten o’clock the combatants mot at the place appointed, and, after a 
short conference, a 24-feet rope ring was formed on a green adjoining the 
Tillage. At one o’clock the contending champions entered; GiiUj was 
seconded by Tom Jones and Dick Whale ; fearoe had Clarke and Joe Ward 
for his attendontSi 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound l.^The anxiety round the ring was 
interne. Gaily made a desperate hit at his 
opponent, but fell diort, and Pearoe im- 
mediately knocked him down. (“Three to 
one on the Chicken!'* cried a loading 
amateur.) 

2.— Qully put in first blow amin. The 
Chicken returned sha^ly, and Oully fell. 

8. — Pearoe threw in a blow at nis opro- 
nent’i head, which fell short. Gully nit 
out and dropped. 

4. — Pearoe stood w with a smilo of oon- 
fidonoo on his brow. Both oombatanta struck 
at once, and both hits were well stopped, but 
Oully feU. 

6. — ^Pearoe put in a heavy blow in the neck, 
and brought down his opponent. 

C.^Pearoe put in two good hits right and 
left, and brought Gully down once more. 
(Odds now rose to ten to two on the Chicken). 

7. — Immediately on sotting-to Pearoe 
knocked down his opponent. 

8. — Much sparring, Pearoe put in a hit; 
Ghodly parried in style, and retamed with 
a knock down blow ; Pearoe fell for the first 
time. Cheers for Gully, and cries, “They 
are both Bristol men.” 

9. — Pearoe impeared touched : he went in 
and knocked Gully down, then turning to 
his backers smiled in triumph. 

10. — Gully straok out with spirit ; Pearoe 
stoj^d, and with a thump on the breast 
brought down Gully. 

11. — Gully put m a neat hit, but the 
round terminated by the Chicken’s knocking 
him completely off his legs. 

18.— Gully threw in a most severe blow, 
struck Pearoe on the month, and brought 
him down. Cheers for Gully. 

18.— In this round Gully displayed both 
good science and courage ; he put in two good 
blows, but foil from the force of the last. 

14.— Gully came wa in good spirits, but 
the first blow of the Chicken's knocked him 
off his legs. 

16. — Both oombatanta struck, and both 
hits went home. Gully struck again and 
fell. 

10.— Gull/ appeared rather diy, and fell 
without a blow being stmqk.* 

17. ^The best round during the battle, if 
not that ever was oontested. Pearoe seemed 
oonfldMt of beating his man, and stood up 


well. Gully rallied, and put in several 
gi^ blows, which were returned by the 
Uhioken without any stopping. Gully 
brought down his opponent, after having 
suoooBsfhlly planted two good hits on his left 
eye. This ronnd was undonbtedly greatly in 
QuUy's favour, and the odds fell, Mts being 
now six to four on the Chicken. 

18. — No fighting. Pearoe bled profusely, 
and Gully slipped while making play. 

19. — Another excellent round. Gully 
rallied; Pearoe returned; and after eome 
good blows they closed, and both fell. 

2U. — Pearoe seemed almost blind with his 
left eye, and as the blood issued freely, he 
fought very shy, and retreated. Gully fol- 
lowed him up round the ring, and by a good 
hit broimht Pearce down. 

21. — Pearce was very careful, and Gully 
in hiitiug fell. 

23. — Sumo good blows exchanged. Golly 
fell ; while falling, Pearce struck him a tre- 
mendous blow on the side of the head, and 
Gully vomited. 

2-1.— Pearce struck, but fell short. Gully 
put in a good blow over his opponent's right 
eye, and ondeavonred to fall, but only being 
on his kneoH, Pearoe straok him. Some 
cries of “ Foul,” but the fight went on. 

25. — Pearce very cautious. Gully stuck 
to him and foUowed him round the ring. 
Some good blows were exchanged, and 
Gully fell again. 

29.— Pearoe was now every round gaining 
advantage. 

80. — Gully rat in a good hit, and fell. 
This irritated Pearce, and he stood over him 
apparently modi exasperated. 

81. — Long snarring. Pearoe stmok, but 
fell short ; Gully struck over his guard, and 
it was tiiooght almost blinded his right eye. 

83.— Pearce very shy. Gully followed 
him round the ring, bat Pearoe knookad 
him down with a blow in his throat. 

36.— Gully appeared very weak. He 
made a hit at the Cliiokrn’s head, which he 
caught, and Pearce made a slight return. 
Gully made a good hit, which Pearoe par- 
ried witik his left hand, and with his nght 
knocked down his opponent. 

87 to 43.- In all &ese rounds the Chicken 
hod the edvantage: botK were bleeding 
fireely, particularly Oully, whose ear flowed 


d This would now lose the fight.— Eo. 
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o^onily. Oollj appaarfd Ay of adruio- 
ing; hia httd wm dnodflillj awoln, aad liia 
cyoa Appeuad nearlj olosad. 

44.~Poairoe dazteroualj put in hia fuTOur- 
ite bit in tha throat, aad hia antagoniit fell. 
Gully had now reoaired ao many aerero 
blowa, that be oonld not fboo hia man ; be, 
however, oontinaod to protract the fiffht by 
mabinfir a feint hit, and fidling, until the 

Ctth round, when, bp j|reat peranaaion, he 
yielded the palm. oiWa oontc^ of one hour 
and aeventeen minutea. 

UKMABK8.->Both oombatanta were dread- 
fully beaten, neither being hardly able to aoe 
out of either eve. A aubaoription waa imme- 
diately made fur the unfortunate champion. 
Boon aitar Golly had given in, Pearce came 


unto him, dbook handa with him, and — M , 
“Tou*re a d— d good fellow; I’m hM 
pot to it to atand. You are tha only irmw 
that ever etood up to me." 

Thia waa, aa Pearoe afterwards said in 
private conversation, the severest battle he 
ever fought, and that he waa never so near 
being deprived of hia hard-earned poaition. 

• Aa to Gully'a being **a novice," aa he waa 
termed, Pearce laughed at the notion. He 
had all tb« taotioa of a good general, bimkad 
by weight, atrength, youth, and resolution. 
“Ho has ‘a head* for aghting." said the 
Chicken, in hu own rough but figurative 
language ; “he muat be a ahorp chap, and 
get up early, aa beats John Gully, 1 can tell 
you.**^ 


To compliment Pearce on this battle would be nnnecessaiy. His success, 
however, had an unexpected and unfortunate influence on the fortunes and 
fame of his patron and townsman Jem Belcher, who rashly challenged 
Pearce to flght for 500 guineas, play or pay, within two months. The 
Chicken, who claimed the championship, hod no altematiye but to resign 
the honour, or take up the gage thus ill-odviscdly thrown down. 

Tho opinions of the amateurs were, however, much divided. Many, true 
to their predilection, stuck to Jem’s irresistibility, and Mr. Fletcher Reid 
readily came forward to hack Belcher. Captain Holliday covered tho 500 
on the part of Pearce. To avoid disappointment it was agreed that the 
battle should come off not less than 150 miles from the metropolis, to be 
decided by a toss between tho parties. This Belcher won, and named a 
small common throe miles from Barnby Moor, and nine miles from Doncaster. 
The ground was a short half mile from tho seat of Captain Mellish, at Blythe, 
and 150 miles from London. 

‘*On Friday, December 6th, 1805, Pearce, who had been staying at the 
Blue Boll Inn, Bamby Moor, started about eleven o’clock for Blythe, accom- 
panied by his father. Thero they met Captain Mellish, Lord Say and Sele, 
Lord Eardley, Captain Holliday, tho Hon. Berkeley Craven, and other 
gentlemen, who accompanied Pearoo across the park to the appointed spot, 
where Belcher already awaited them. A ring of twenty feet diameter waa 
formed within another of forty feet, to prevent interruption from the * out- 
siders.’ The partisana on thia occasion sported ‘colours.’ Those favouring 
Pearce sported a blue silk handkerchief with a white spot, since called 
‘ bird’s-eye ’ and ' Chicken whilst those adhering to Btdoher, sported, with 
much pride, the ydlow striped flag, known before by the name of the 
^Belcher,’ in honour of the hero. The combatanta entered* the ring, Will 
Ward seconded Pearoe, and Bill Gibbons acted aa bot!(]e*hfilder: Joe Ward 
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and Dick Whale perfoiming the lame offices for Belcher, On stripping 
Pearce appeared the stronger man and in best condition, but Belcher waa not 
in the least daunted, and seemed confident of success. They performed the 
well-known salutation, and at half past twelre they set-to. Betting five to 
four on the Chicken, 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— The attitudea of both men 
were maaterly ; and the olovemeu in sp- 
ring for an opening excited general admira- 
tion. There was mnoh oantioai hut active 
manoBOvring. Each seemed aware that to 
throw away a chance might lose tlie battle. 
Belcher made several feints, and at length 
put in a severe blow on the Chicken's eye, 
over his gnard, that drew blood copionriy. 
The Chicken returned the blow slightly, they 
closed, and the Chicken threw his man. 

8. — Belcher remarkably active. He again 
made several feints, and the Chicken, whose 
face was covered with blood, stopped cau- 
tiously, then made a hit. milcher put in 
two blows on the Chicken's body, ana they 
closed. Ihe men disongagod themselves. 
The Chicken aimed a well-directed hit, 
which Belcher stopped dexterously ; a rally, 
when the Chicken nit one, two, and threw 
his man. (Six to four on the Chicken.) 

8.^A hm round, rather in favour oS the 
Chicken. Several blows were exchanged in 
a rally made by him. A close, and Belcher 
was thrown upon the ropes. 

4.— Chicken hit twice at his man, but was 
out of distance. Belcher rallied with some 
■access, but was thrown at the end of the 
round. 

6.— The Chicken continued to blood freely 
from the blow he received in the first round. 
He smiled with confidence, however, wont 
in, and rallied. The struggle closed, in 
favour of Belcher, who throw him. 

6. — Belcher displayed a good deal of his 
accustomed science, and appeared to meet 
his man cautiously. In a rally several blows 
were extdianged ; they closed and fell, Bel- 
cher undermost. 

7. — This round was much in favour of 
Belcher. The Chicken made a hit, which 
Belcher stopped dexterously, and with his 
right hand hit the Chicken a severe blow in 
the face. A rally followed, in which Belcher 
had the advantage ; they closed. The 
Chicken got his opponent's head under his 
left arm, and hit him several blows with his 
right hand : both fell. 

8. — Belcher went in, rallied courageously, 
and dismayed his skill in pugilism to perfec- 
tion. fie struck several blows with his right 
•and, whilst he wrried those of the Chicken 
kith his left. He had considerable advan- 
tage dnxing the round, and ultimately suc- 
eeeded in mrowing his man over the rope 
out of the ring. (Ihe betting became level.) 


0.— ^Both on their mettle, and apparentlj 
fresh. Belcher hit the Chicken a sharp 
blow in the face, which cut him severely; 
several other blows were exchanged before 
the men closed and ftll. 

10. — Somewhat in favour of the Chicken, 
without any blows of consequence. Belcher 
appeared to bo fast growing weak. 

11. ^The Chicken overreached himself in 
making a hit, and the combatants dosed. 
Belcher disengaged himself by a twist, and 
bit his man, who, nevertheless, threw him. 

12. — The Chidken went in and rallied 
furiously, and it was evident Belcher had 
fallen off in strong. He had materially 
the worst of the rally. The Chicken dosed, 
and threw him on the rope, and had a fair 
opportunity of ending the fight, for Belcher 
balanced upon his ba», and had the Chicken 
given him one of his heavy blows, might 
have ended the battle at once. But just as 
he raised his hand, the spirit of a fair fighter 
rose within him: his foe was defenceless. 
He put himself in the attitude for delivering 
a blow, to show bis advantage, then looking 
round the ring, he exclaimed, "No, Jem, 1 
won’t take advantage of thee I no, lest I 
hurt thy other eye ! *' and raising his hands, 
wont back to his second. " This honourable 
step,” says the reporter drily, "was ap- 
plauded with shouts from the spectators." 

18.— Belcher came up slowly. The Chicken 
went in for a rally. To the surprise of many, 
the men got lr>oked, when Belcher olevorly 
got hold of Pearce and sent him over, a 
severe cross-buttock. 

14.— Tedious sparring. Belcher shy, and 
bleeding in the head and body with blows 
given in the former round. The Chicken 
followed him to the ropes, when he gava 
him a hard blow under the blind eye, 
through his guard, and threw him easy. 

16.— This round left no hopes for B^her ; 
it also decided many bets reacting the first 
knock-down blow. The Chicken went in 
very gay, and gave his emponent two hits; 
they moBed,^and the Chicken hit Belcher a 
blow underneath, on the lower rib. which, 
to use the sporting phrase, doubled him 
together, and he fell. The umpire, for the 
satisfaction of the sporting men, dedlarsd 
this to be a knock-down blow. 

IG.— Belcher hit the Chicken a well- 
directed but feeble blow in the face, whilst 
sparring. The Chicken smiled, diook bis 
bead, and then went into a rally. Ones 
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more lie got liim oc. tJie ropei, is in ihe ainoli the greater oeoame hie diiodrantege, 
twelfth vonnd, when he repeated his honour* and erery one oooreimnt in boxing ellowed, 
able eondoot, and walked awi^ withont that had he planted more hits, instead of 
hitting him. This round deddedT the fight, employing his time in nnarailing and useless 
notwith s ta n di n g Beleher fought one more, sparring, ha would hare stood a better ohanoe 
In the rally he was first thrown upon one of of gaimng a viotoxy. Pearce, throughout 
the stakes to which the ropes were fiutened, the oombat, without a doubt, aimed tiia 
and it was supposed he had broken the lower generality of his blows at Belcher's good 
rib, the Chioken having hit him in the saom eye, well aware of the resnlt of closing it, 
place shortlv before. (Ten to one.) and in closing, Pearce gave him some tre* 

17 . — Belcmer summoned up ail his efforts mendous falls. 

to put in a blow, but the Chicken agnin fol* ** Upon the whole, if the combat was not 
lowed him to the ropes, and threw liim. so obstinately contested as might have been 

18 . — Belohcr could not move his loft arm anticipated, there was in it a display of 

from his side; ho, however, stood up to fight science perhaps unprecedented. Those, how- 

the eighteenth round, but finding himBolf over, who had witnessed Belcher in any of 

totally diflabled, ho resigned the contest, his former battles, could perceive a deficiency 

after fighting tliirty-five minutes, llio in his fighting in many points, notwith- 

Chicken immediately leaped over the rone standing ho displayed all nis former oonrage. 

out of the ring, and entered it again in the After they had fonght a quarter of an hour, 

same manner, displaying his agility by a Belcher displayed marks of some violent 

Bomorsaalt. hits in his face, and his firm bright ejre 

“ On this day the wreath of victoir, which rolled in the briny flood, ^e lusa of hu 

had so long encircled the brow of Belcher, eyes was a greater disadvantage to him than 

was torn off by the powerful grasp of the d priori was soppoeed ; it rendered him 

very man lor whose success Bolcher had unable to judgfo the lenjrih of his opponent, 

evinoed so much anxiety. Envy appeared nor could ne perceive Uie hits coming to- 

tho principal exoiteraont in the mind of wards him until it was too late to guard 

.lem tfj (he contest, and to that passion ho against them. With respect to his own 

uudoiihtedly sacrificed his honours, and fell blows, as he himself observed, after the 

a pitiable victim. Under a mistaken im- fight, they were merely casual attempts, for 

pulse, after having successfully triumphed his sight was not sufficiently quiolc and 

over such formidable opponents as Padding- strong to plant them judiciously. Every 

tun Jones, Bartholomew, Gamble, Berks, one who had on former occasions admired 

and Firby, his well gained fame expired, wi^ enthusiasm the unexampled oonrage 

It was evident, independent of the great and drill of Belcher, felt deeply for his un- 

disadvantage which Belcher unhappily bus- fortunate situation, and in many an eye wae 

tained in the loss of on eye, that neither his seen the sympathetio tear to start. His 

strength nor constitution at this time could spirits wore good to the last; and after its 

enable him to enoountor with any chance of conclusion he exclaimed, not withont seem- 

snccoss, an opponent possessing such an ing to fool the assertion, * I don't mind for 

astonishing degree of skill, agilityf wind, mvself, but I*m sorry for a friend of mine, 

muscular power, and, in short, every reqni- wno has lost everything he had.' A snb- 

sito that the mort thoorctio mind could sag- eoription was set on foot by Jackson, and 

gest for a pugilist. Belcher, in the course very liberally supplied. Belcher was taken 

of the oombat, put in several of his favourite to a surgeon^s and bled, where, upon oxami- 

blows, and got off in his accustomed liappy nation, they found the rib expected to have 

manner ; but the longer the fight lasted, so been broken was perfect. 

The Gkune Chicken retired to the Blue Bell Inn, at Bamby Moor, and 
Rorionsly declared that once or twice he had it in his power to have killed 
Bolcher. Elated with his yictory, he cried out in the Somersetshire dialect, 
** Dang it, I’m not hurt, I hare only cut my crook against his teeth ; ” and 
pulling out of his pockot a now blue silk handkerchief, spotted with white, 
tied it round his neck, and laughing, said, ** Since I’ve won it I’ll wear it; 
no more Belchers now.” After taking some refreshment, they sot off for 
Grantham, whore Captain Holliday hod ordered dinner for a large party. 

The Chicken had now entirely proved himself thorough game ; and was 
withont a competitor for a while. A man of the name of Ford, a stolwazt 

gamekeeper from Leioestondiire, came up to London about this tim^ and 
T0&. I. 18 
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oliallonged Feareo for fifty guineai. llio Chibken offered to accommodate 
him for 200 guincasi aa a minimum stake for the champion. Ford come 
to town in Aprili 1807, while Pearce was at Bristol, and Tapoured greatly 
of his willingness to fight the absent champion for a glass of Liptnp.* It 
was probably fortunate the Chicken was not there, or Mr. Ford might have 
found himself out of his depth. We hear no mote of ** Master Ford,” u ho 
showed better wisdom in minding ** buck-washing.” 

Pearce, like too many of his predecessors of pugilistic notoriety, foundered 
on the same rock on which they had split Examples, advice, and lessons, it 
should seem, all lose their effect upon persons, who, in the bloom of youth, 
health and vigour, laugh at the idea of incurring any serious consequences 
from intemperance, till they find it out for themselves, when, generally it is 
too late to be remedied. The Chicken during his residence in the metropolis 
had made rather too free with his constitution ; yet we have authority for 
observing that it originated more from circumstances and place, than sheer 
inclination. His health became impaired, and he retired to his native city, 
to enjoy the comforts of domesticated life ; and by the advice of his friends, 
he relinquished the calling of a pugilist for that of a publican. 

We have now arrived at an episode in the life of Pearce, which we would 
earnestly recommend to the perusal of tho calumniators of pugilists and 
pugilism ; wo doubt if a similar deed can be recorded of many of tho canters 
who decry prizefighters as inhuman savages ! ” 

In the month of Hovomber, 1807, a fire broke out at Mrs. Denzill’s, a silk- 
mercer, in Thomas Street, Bristol, and the flames had made such rapid 
progress, that the servant in the house, a poor girl, who had retired to rest 
in tho attic story, was nearly enveloped in flames before she awoke to her 
dreadful situation. Frantic with despair, she presented herself at the window 
imploring help — her screams pierced the hearts of the spectators, who 
appeared riveted with terror to the spot, expecting every moment her 
threatened destruction. But none move; all are petrified with fear and 
horror. At length, Pearce (''the prize-fighter by profession and the savage 
by nature,” according to '* Craven,”) appears in the crowd ; ho sees the lift 
of a human being in danger, and feels prompted to the perilous endeavoul 
ol an immediate rescue. By the aid of the adjoining house, he reaches the 
parapet, and, hanging over it, firmly grasps the wrist of the wretched girl— 
the multitude are lost in astonishment, and never did a more interestina 
moment present itself— hope, fear, and all the stronger emotions are on the 

* (hn. The name of a celebrated distiller (Sir John Liptrap) at Whitechapel. Ai 

' Uodges'* is now sometimes used for the same qnritiioai ** blue rum." 
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i*aok at tbe intnipiility af a mwx lonsg every thought of self in the hope 
of delivering a fellow-croature from a dreadM death. The additional weight, 
added to tho height from the parapet, was almost too much for tho nearly 
exhausted energies of Pearce. 

** Cowards die numj timos before tiieir deaths, 

The valiant wwn taste of death hut ones s'* 

and so it proved — Pearce’s brave heart leaped within him, and with a supreme 
effort ho drew his trembling charge from the window, placed her safe upon 
the parapet, and in an instant she was out of danger. The delighted multi- 
tilde was loud in their plaudits — and tho almost lifeless snfferer clinging round 
the knoos of her deliverer, invoked blessingB on his name. This was the 
proudest moment of Pearce's life. The shouts of victory, and the flattering 
praises that had so often attended him in the hour of battle, were mere 
shadows compared with that of an approving conscience. Yet this was the 
act of a pugilist ! — one who had entered tho field to obtain a purse of gold as 
a prize-fighter. Hero was no gold to tempt him to risk his life : the smallest 
deviation of balance must have precipitated him headlong to destruction; 
and no oppoitunity of retreating from the consequences. The gallant soldier 
in mounting tho forlorn hope, and the hardy tar in boarding the ship of the 
enemy, are stimulated by a thirst of glory and love of country, but Pearce 
was actuat(*d by no other motive than that of humanity; and when that 
recording angel,” who dropped a tear and blotted out for over the intem- 
perate expression of my Uncle Toby, shall turn the page of the evil deeds 
of this pugilist, let us trust they may bo similarly obliterated. 

In Arli89*9 Magazine, and the ** Poets’ Comer ” of Farley's Bristol Journal, 
wc find the subjoined lines, more remarkable for their good feeling than 
poetic merit ; — 

** In Bristol city, wliile a house in flames 
Fills the benoldors with amasement dire, 

A damsel at an upper window claims 
Tlioir utmost pity, for th* apivroaching fire-* 

Which every moment seems to gather near, 

Kor hope ofresoue does there aught appear. 

At len^ upon the neighVring house-to seen, 

A gallant youth nowhastens to her aid. 

And o'er the fmrfhl parapet does lean. 

With spirit dauntless, to assist the maid ; 

Bndowea by heaven wi^ more than common mighty 
ne grasps her arms, and draws her to the height 

** Oh, glorious act ! Oh, courage well applied I 
Oh, strength exerted in its proper cause I 
Thy name, 0 Pearce I be sounded far and wide, 

Uve, ever honour'd, midst the world's applause | 

Be this thy triumph I know one creature saved, 
le greater glory thin a world enslav'd.'* 
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A short time after the noble deed we have nanated the Game Chieken 
again diatinguiahed himaelf in roaoning one of the fair aez from inault and 
danger. In his way oTer Clifton Down^ near Bristol Pearoe perceived a 
young woman Buffering much from the rude attacks of three men. Begaidless 
of the consequences Pearoe instantly interposed, when they fell upon him 
with fury ; but the courage and science of Pearce soon made them repent 
of their temerity. The Chicken received their onset with such coolness and 
intrepidity, and so successfully planted his levelling hits, that one of them 
of the name of Hood, was so satisfied, in seven minutes, that he bolted, and 
left his companions to the care of Pearoe. In a quarter of an hour, tho 
Chicken so served^out Morris and Francis, the other two, that they declined 
the strife, and apologised for their rudeness, while the terrified female could 
only thank her gallant defender for his seasonable protection. 

It would seem that, however Pearce might have been crowned with 
honour, gratified by the enviable title of champion, and admired by bis 
friends in general — ^he was not happy. That souroe of true felicity and real 
consolation, to which a man flies to alleviate his troubles or participate in his 
honours, was unhappily polluted, and his wife’s inoontinenoo had rendered 
home so miserable, that he left his native place never more to return. 

Pearce now went to different country towns exhibiting sparring, and 
teaching the art of self-defence, and we need hardly say was much patronised. 
The Chicken was in the neighbourhood of Oxford when Jem Bel(dier and 
Cribb fought their last battle, and felt so anxious as to the issue of the 
combat, that he set off in a post-chaise overnight lest he should fail to 
witness the fight. On Cribb’s proving victorious, he exclaimed with great 
earnestness, he hoped ho should get well, that ho might teach Cribb how to 
fight!” 

Pearce took a benefit at the Fives Court, on February 9, 1809, when some 
good sparring was exhibited. Every interest was exerted to give him 
support. Pearce was now the victim of pulmonary consumption, and in the 
lust stage of that ufilicting disease ; he was scarcely able to walk to the Court 
to thank his friends. 

Tho appearance of the Chicken was muscular ; his height about five feet 
nine inches ; and the roundness of his chest and limbs denoted considerable 
strength, in some degreo resembling the contour of the champion, Tom 
Johnson. During the time Pearce enjoyed sound health, his excellence as a 
pn^st was admitted by all parties ; and he stood above all competitors. In 
uniting the courage of a lion with true kindness of heart, Pearce must com* 
mand our praise. He was a tremondous hard hitter, and his left-handed 
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blow was ao tenible in its efToots, that his opponents have been seen in a 
complete state of stupor for soveral seconds, and often never recovered tho 
proper use of their faculties during tho fight. 

As a proof that ho was not fond of mainly courting the popularity of the 
multitude, or of making a show of hims^ by figuring upon the box of some 
spoilt child of fortune’s four-in-hand--a fad&ion in fhll power in those days ; 
we may state, that immediately upon putting on his clothes, after his 
memorable fight with Berks, on Wimbledon Common, he stole away unob- 
served. Being missed, a general inquiry took place among his fHends, to 
know what had become of him. After considerable time lost in search of the 
Chicken, some person recollected that they saw a man like Pearce run and 
jump up behind a coach ; upon which information his second. Bill Gibbons, 
endeavoured to trace him along the road, and at length found tho Chicken in 
a public-house at Chelsea, cooking himself mutton-chops at tho fire, with the 
most perfect indifference. Pearce immediately invited Gibbous to partake 
of them without alluding to his singularity in leaving the ground, instead of 
making his return to town in triumph on some swell-drag, in the style 
of the days of which we are writing. 

At the Coach and Horses, St. Martin’s Lane,* on Sunday, April 30, 1809, 
the Game Chicken departed this life. His fortitude never forsook him, and 
in the most trying moments he displayed calmness and resignation; he 
experienced no terrors from his approaching end, expressing a wish to die in 
friendship with all mankind. He expressed a strong desire to be buried by 
the side of Bill Warr, in St. James’ burying ground, Pancras ; and this wish 
was complied with. Pearce was in his thirty-second year. 

** Strength, too ; thou surly, and less gontle boast 
Of thoso that laugh loud at Hie villaro ring ; 

A fit of eommon sickness polls thee down 

With greater ease than e’er thou didst the strippUng 

That rashly dared thee to th* unequal fight.” 


* SuooessiTely in the oooupatioii of Bed Baldwin, Young Dutch Sam. Johnny Hannan, 
end tlie late Bon Cannt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOHN GULLY— 1805-1808. 

WnEir Hen. Feoroe, compelled by severe bodily illness to retire from the 
fistic arena, seceded from the position of champion, John Ghilly was looked 
to by common consent as his successor. He was one of those who achieve 
a high fame by defeat, and wc have Pearce’s own recorded opiniofi that he 
was the best man ho had ever fought with. Gully’s ambition was of a high 
order ; like Jackson, second and third rate pugilists were beneath his aim, 
and spurning the better and safer mode of acquiring greatness step by step, 
his daring spirit made the essay of 

** Vaulting ambition which o'erlsaps itMlf, 

And falls o' the other side. 

Tet here he showed an exception to the approved rule, for, by at once 
attacking tho justly renowned Game Chicken, though he fell, he rose 
indisputably a greater man, from the excellent qualities he displayed on 
this bold but unsuccessful attempt. Gully convinced the sporting world that 
he was able to contend with honour, and even with a considerable chance 
of success, with tho supposed invincibility of that eminent pugilist, whose 
generosity of disposition would not permit him to quit his vanquished 
adversary without complimenting him upon his uncommon bravery and 
fiofftitude. 

In these two years (1805, 1806), Gully ^does not seem to have publicly 
desired the title of champion, which was rather conceded to him. In 
September, 1807, by an incidental passage in the daily papers, it would 
seem he was so considered. On the 5th of that month (September), Horton 
beat George Gribb (brother of Tern the after champion) and ofifered to fight 
either Gully ‘^for the dhunpion^p,” or Tom Cribb for fifty guineas, but 
both declined. 

Gully, by the science and game he displayed, had become a distinguished 
favourite with the Fanoj in general. His knowledge of the art of boxing 
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\/is considered complete, and his courage im aUo second to his judgment. 
His supporters were numerous, and his fame stood so high, that upwards 
of two years elapsed, from the time of his battle with the Chicken, October 
b, 1805, before any one had the temerity to call on him to defend his title 
to the championship. At length he entered the lists with the formidable and 
burly Bob Qregson, a boxer, who had been picked out by some of his friends 
in Lancashire, as likely to lower the crest of the champion. Qregson’s siae 
was considerably in his &Tour, he being nearly six feet two inches high, 
of prodigious strmigth, and had signalised himself in sevoral pugilistic 
contosts in that part of the country; but, notwithstanding such striking 
advantages, his pretensions were considered on the score of strength rather 
than of science. Gregson’s game was unquestionable, and the amateurs 
wishing to see him enter the lists with so distinguished a boxer as Gully, 
a subscription was immediately entered into for that purpose. 

On the 14th October, 1807, the contest took place in a valley, called Six 
Mile Bottom, on the Newmarket Boad, on the spot where, in later days, the 
writer witnessed the defeat of Jemmy Massey, of Manchester, and Edwards, 
of Cheltenham. For miles round this part of the country the bustle com- 
menced at an early hour, groups of people thronging from every direction, to 
witness the battle. Between nine and ton Gully and Gregson entered the 
ring, both in excellent spirits and good condition. The former was seconded 
by Cribb, Croploy acting as bottle holder. Bichmond was Gregson’s mentor, 
and Harry Leo was his bottle holder. Bill Warr and John Jackson were 
also in the ring; ^^lest,” says the report, ** occasion might demand their 
services.” On setting-to the odds were six to four in favour of Gully. 

The combatants shook hands and bowed to the spectators, os if at a sparring 
benefit; and at a few minutes after ten o’clock, threw themseleves into 
position for 


THE FIGHT.» 


Round 1.— The oombatanti Szed each 
other with a steady eye; a pauae; loma 
ozcellent ipiumiig. Qnlly put in a well- 
aimed blow in hie oppo!ieBt*e fhoe. Gh«mn 
luturned on the adis of the head. They 
closed and both fell. 

2 — OoUy now appeared ooneoioas of his 
opponents etrength, was veiy careful, and 
showed eome ezoeUent sdenoe; he put m 
another levere hit ia Smo, blood 


ran profiuely, and Ghregson tdl. (Oddi rose 
100 to 20 OB Gully.) 

C.«^In every round some ezeeUent hits 
were ezohanged, and no advantage oould be 
(daimed. 

7. — ^After some neat iparringi Gregson 
broke through his advenary's geard, and 
put m a straight forward blow on his right 
eye. This drew blood; the aye swelled and 
nearly elosed; GhiUj Sill and lay quita 


* This is the oontemporavy report. That ia ** Boziaoa/' and copied into ** Fighi§ (br (he 

Championship, ” is a re^w^^sn veniqaji 
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ftaniMd ibr thNO Moonds. OallT'i 

frisndt tiie mateit aiixietj remuned tor 
•ome momenu, and iihe odds fell fire to one. 

8. — Oregeon stood up, teemiitflj inspired 
with his snooess in the last rounoT snmmoned 
all his strenffth, and exerted all nis suienoe. 
Golly Tallied} some good sparring, and after- 
wirds both pnt in some ezoeUent blows, and 

b skill was disnlajed in shaping; at last 
n, a sodden effort of power, caught 
''y u his arms, and flong mm with 
• fbroe apon the ground ; erery 
»d he would hare mllen on him, 

with the greatest generosity, he 

declined, for which he was cheered by erexy 
ipeotator. By the amateurs present inis was 
thouriit to be the finest round that was ever 
fought, and now all felt convinced that it 
was only Gully's superior science that could 
enable nim to stand against so formidable 
an opponent (Odds cnanged in favour of 
Oregson.) 

9. — Gully put in another hit in the face, 
and Grogson very deliberately laid himself 
down on his hands and knees. This was 
thought to be something of the our, but his 
conduct afterwards did away with such un- 
favourable impressions. 

11. — Gully struck; Gregson closed, and 
threw his opponent 

12. — Gully in this round evinced grant 
weakness, and the odds continued in Greg- 
son's favour; after some feeble hits from 
Gidly, Gregson knocked him down by a most 
tremendous blow on the forehead. 

13. — Gully's science gave him a superi- 
ority again in this round. But he was very 
weu, and his deliveries devoid of force. 

14. — Gregson struck Gully in the face, 
right and left ; they rallied severely, and 
Gwgson fell on his knees, apparently very 
wesJe. 


16.— After eztdianging a few hits, Grogson 
knocked Gully down. 

16.— Gully carried the most marks in the 
face, and his eye was quite closed; they 
rallied, and Gully struck his adversary off 
his legs. 

19.— At the end of the last round Gully 
had a severe &11, but the advantage through- 
out the whole 


20.— Gregson endeavoured to repeat his 
snoeessftd maight-forward blow, but mianed. 
and while falling Gully struck him. ** Foul ! '' 
and “ Fair ! " wore vociferated, but the latter 
was correct, as Gregson was not down. 

28.— Gnlly began to appear more gay, and 


both eomhataoti rallied deqieratdy; bo'L 
appeared very weak, but QuUy's bottom rvi 
known, and odds were now eight to one in 
bis fiivonr. 

25.— Uere it was anybody*! battle: the 
oombatants both appeared beaten and ez- 
bansted. Tbev were dreadfhllv disfisrared. 
and neither hardly capnble of getting off hit 
Moond's knee. 

Notwithstanding each flrom the great lc« 
of blood had the utmost diffloully in making 
fight, the battle lasted eleven more ronnde. 
eaoh alternately having the advantage, and 
betting became oven. At leitgth they met 
like two inebriated men, helpless, and almost 
incapable of holding op their hands either 
to stop or hit, and every round finished by 
both rolUiw down together. Still GuUy wis 
the fkvonrite, and by an astonishing enort of 
nature, in the thirly-alzth ronnd he mit in a 
blow, which, althoimh feeble, wes sumcienily 
strong to prevent Gragson's lia^ again in 
time. Ghegson laid for some minut^ inoa- 

S ible of either moving or spoaking, but 
ully, even now, elated with victory, leaped 
with joy. 

Rkmarks.- It would be diflloolt to my 
which was the most beaten, such spectacles 
were never before witnessed. The battle 
was allowed to ezoel everything, in point dP 
game and slashing ozchanges, that ever had 
been displayed. Even those who had seen 
Johnson, Big Bon, Jackson, and Symonds 
contend, allowed this to ozoeed all. Captain 
Barclay took Gully off the ground in his 
carriage, and the nezt day bow oombatants 
appeared on the race-course, but Gregra 
oonld not remain long, and on returning 
home was forced to call in medical aid. 
Gully in this contest showed he had become 
muen more expert than when he contended 
with the Game Chicken. He, however, cer- 
tainly fought at great disadvantage wainst 
a man of such superior strength and mngth 
as Gregson. Ho oould never make a nit 
until his opponent chose to begin, as Gregson 
sparred with bis left arm fully extended, 
which was much longer and stroi^r than 
Gully’s. Gregson's favourite bit is a des- 
perate loungo with his right hand, which 
nothing can resist, and by that means Gully 
became so much beatm. Gregson was 
mostly abroad, and Gully generally retnmed 
with great adroitness ana advantage. His 
left arm was severely hurt m tlie oommenoe- 
ment of the battle, m endeavonring to parry 
the right-handed bite of his adversary. 


Noyember, 1807. Notwithstanding Gregson was so seyerely beaten by 
Gully in the last month, he still felt some confidence, that in the eyent of 
another battle he should proye yictorions. His fHends gaye him all 
encouragement, and he sent Ghilly the following diallenge, which was 
foyworded to Norwich| where he was then staying 
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**]tr. GvLLT,<»It If the widi of mjielf end fiiends thet 1 ihoold trj mj fertime vrith 
for £800 a*nde. If joa are inolined to nve me the opportonity* 1 
to wy fo, and aleo to name the time when it will be oonrenient to meet, to 


yon m 

‘ will Ihank yon to wy ao, 
pat down etakea, and arrange partUnilara. 


GBSG80K.** 


To thia Chilly iaunediatdy Mtuned the fdlowiog answer 

** Hr. Giwoeoir,-— I aoo^ your ehaUaage, bat widk yon wobU make the matah fbr £880 
instead of £800 a-side. i wall not delay a moment in aetnrning to town to make the 
neoeiaaryarraiigemeBtaa8totime,|daee,eto. 

JOHK GULLT." 


As soon as QttUy came to town, the heroes met^and the following agree* 
ment was entered into, which we give as a specimen of how they managed 
these matters some ** sixty years since : — 


"Londoh, Jkemhir 88, 1807. 

'*lfajor Morgan, on the cart of Gregson, and Mr. Jaokaon, on the part of Golly, wree to 
deposit 60 gnineaa each this day, and a nirther deposit of 50 guineas on the Isb of Merdh, 
1808, or foneit the first 60 guineas ; and on the Monday following the Craven meeting, the 
remainder of the stakes to be made good by Uie contracting parties, or the 100 guineas to bs 
also forfeited ; and that the Hon. Berkeley Craven be requeated to hold the stakee on the 
day of batUe. 


**C0in>lTZ0N8 OF THE BATTIS, 

“let.— >The battle to take place on the Tuesday following the first Spring Meeting, 
between the hours often and twelve, a.m. 

** 8nd. — ^To fight in a roped square of for^ feet. 

8rd.— Neither to fiill without a knock-down blow, subject to the decision of the umpires. 

(• 4th.— Three nmpiree to be chosen upon the ground, viz., two, and one in reference. 

** Signed •• CHABLES MORGAN, 

“JOHN JACKSON.” 

Gregson went immediately into draining under Mendoza, at the Load 
of Hay, on tho Hampstead Hoad. 

Wednesday, May 10th, 1808, was soon known to be the day fixed for the 
<< big fight for the championship.” On the previous Saturday it was under- 
stood in the privileged cin.le that those who repaired to the confines of the 
counties of Bedford and Bucks., about a couple of miles firom Woburn, would 
be handy to the spot. This ** tip” it would seem reached others than those 
for whom it was intended for. The Marquis of Buckingham publicly gave 
notice of bis determination to firustrate the sport, by publishing the following 
notice in the County Chronicle 


“ Buoxiboham Homn, Lobdob, Mey 8, 1806. 
Information having been transmitted to me. His Majesty's Gnstos Botulomm in and for 
&e ooimty of Bucks, m w intended riotous s^mbly, aiding and assisting in a breach of the 


peace, by a boxing match, within that part of the oonnty of Bucks which touches or joins on 
the oounties of B^ord and Herts, near the town of Dunstable ; and that the said illegal and 
notons assembly will take place on Tnesday, the 10th instant, notioe ia hereby given that 
pnmer steps have been taken for tho detection and punishment of ell persons acting as albrs- 
said, in breach of the peace, hj the attendance m tiie magistrates, high constimlss, petty 
constables, and other peace offloen, entrusted with the eseoution of the law within the seid 
county. 

“ ITUGENT BUCKINGHAM, 

“Castes Botulomm of Bocks^ 
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What follows may give a lively picture of an expedition to see a fight” 
in the days of the ** Third Qeorge.” Wo extract from tho Morntfig 
Chronicle 

« Some hundreds, whose leisure and disposition prompted them to be in 
action, started on the Saturday and Sunday, and secured beds and stabling 
in all the villages and hamlets contiguous to Woburn. The town of Woburn 
was on Monday in continual motion, all was uproar and confusion, people 
of all ranks continually arriving on foot, on horseback, and in carriages 
of all description, and all seeking accommodation which only a few com- 
paratively could find. To add to the confusion, the Marquis of Buckingham 
did not fail to exert himself for the fulfilment of his threat ; all the magistracy 
of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, at the head of their constables and 
po%9C eommitatuB^ with a subsidiary force of volunteers from the surrounding 
districts, appeared determined to resist this unlicensed incursion into their 
territories, and to stand an insurmountable barrier to the amusement. Tho 
Dunstable volunteers wero out very eatly on the Monday morning, with 
drums beating, colours fiying, cartouch-boxes doubly provided, bayonets 
fixed, and all in awful milituiy array. The peasantry were shaking with 
fear, supposing the French hod landed, and those who had arrived began 
to think they were hoaxed, and that they should return without being gratified 
by the fight. Many who itched to be betting, begun to sport on the question 
whether the fight was < to bo or not to be,’ and ton to one was frequently 
betted, that no fight would take place. 

When Monday night arrived hundreds had fiocked into tho town, and 
oil were eagerly enquiring for beds. Nothing could bo obtained of this kind, 
for the night’s lodging, under 30s. a head, and to sit or lie on tho chairs 
of the public rooms the usual price of a bed was extorted. In one room at 
Woburn fifteen gentlemen laid on the floor, and were happy to pay for this 
hard fare, and hundreds reposed in their carnages. The horses, notwith- 
standing the weather was severe, were obliged to stand without coveiwg. 
Tuesday came, and these glorious comforts were yet to be endured ; pay tho 
price asked you must, as the landlord was generally sharp enough to secure 
the boots of every traveller, if he had nothing else to lay hold of for security. 

''About five o’clock on tho Wednesday morning all was again in com- 
motion, and notwithstanding the endeavours of the magistrates, a ring 
was formed upon Ashley Common, raised with sods about twelve inches 
from the ground, and about forty feet in circumference. Between six and 
seven o’clock many of the amateurs came dashing direct from London, in 
their barouches and four, and in order to direct them to the proper spot. 
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Bill Richmond was placed at the If agpie. The multitude soon got the hint, 
and followed the bang-up leaders. By nine o*olook a number of carriages 
had arrived, and were safely penned up. The amateurs viewed the ring, 
and were expressing their high approbation at its appearance, when a 
messenger arrived with fresh infonnAti(»i that the magistrates had seen the 
ring in the morning, and were still determined to prevent the battle. Many 
of the knowing ones suspected that this was a hoax, and immediately sent 
off nn express to Hogstale, a public-house about a mile distant, where 
Gregson held his head quarters. Before the answer, however, returned, 
Mendoza, dressed in green, and mounted in style, dashed up with two or 
three well-known amateurs, and gave positive assurances that the battle 
would not be fought there. Upon this solemn assurance every one started 
for Qregson’s lodgings, where they found the hero seated in Lord Barrymore’s 
barouche, with the horses’ heads turned towards Woburn, and escorted by 
about 150 noblemen and gentlemen on horseback, and an immense retinue 
of gig") tandems, curricles, and every species of vehicle. Hundreds not 
apprised of the change in the scut of combat, were advancing from Woburn. 
Soon the two streams mot, and forming ono almost iiresiBtible current, 
returned through Woburn with accumulated force, the knowing ones leading 
tho way, having been before apprised, that in case of any unforeseen dis- 
R])pointment at the original spot, they were to rendezvous at several places 
in reversion; the first of which was Sir John Sebright’s, in Hortfordshire, 
about seventeen miles distant from Ashley Common, tho whole extent of 
which was covered by one solid mass of passengers; and although many 
had sorely repented their expedition, and returned homewards, the multitude 
appeared not the least diminished. Broken down cairiagos obstructed the 
road ; knocked up horses fell and could not be got any farther ; a guinea a 
mile was offered for conveyance, and many hundreds of gentlemen were 
happy in being jolted in brick carts for a shilling a mile. By two o’olock 
they arrived at Sir John Sebright’s park ; a flat spot immediately opposite 
tho house, but about half-a-mile distant, was pitched upon for the battle, and 
upon tho whole the uninvited guests behaved with tolerable decorum. A 
ring was formed, tho exterior circle was nearly an acre, surrounded by 
a triple ring of horsemen, and a double row of pedestrians, who, notwith- 
standing the wetness of the ground, laid down with great pleasure, ond the 
forty feet ting was soon completed. 

** About three o’dook a torrent of rain poured down, and every one began 
to be anxious for the fight ; very -shortly after Gregson, Gully, Mendoza, 
Harry Lee, Joe Ward, Hen. Pearce, Oribb, Horton, Dutch Sam, Cropley, 
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Gibbons, Richmond, and sereral other pngilists and amateurs, entered the 
ring. It is impossible to desoribe the pleasure that beamed in the eyes 
of every spectator at this moment, and the welkin eohoed their repeated 
plaudits. 

** Gribb and Horton, who, according to their articles, were to fight in the 
same ring as Gully and Gregson, directly stripped and set-to, both in 
excellent spirits. Odds four to five on Gribb who very easily gained the 
conquest. 

« Immediately on the conclusion of this oombat the champions stripped. 
Both fought in silk stockings without dioes, and white breeches. Harry 
Lee seconded Gregson, and Joe Ward, Gully. Gaptain Barclay was appointed 
deciding umpire. After the usual etiquette they set-to. 


THE FIGHT.* 


Bonad oombatsnts both iparrod 

about a minate ; the utmost silonoe prevail- 
ing in avei 7 part of tlie ring, and every one 
had his eye fixed stedfastlv on the contend- 
ohampiona. Here Gully displayed one 
or the signal specimens of the art of 
boxing that perhaps ever wu witnoasod, bv 
putting in two moat dexterous hits through 
his opponent's guard, at the same moment, 
in the mouth and tliroat. Gremon fell like 
a log, and was instantly oovered with blood. 
The greatest commotfon was now excited, 
and peal tuoceeded peal of applause. (The 
odds rose six to four on Gully.) 

8.>-4Glrog8on inefTeetually aimed a hit at 
his opponent’s head, who shifted, and pointed 
at him. GnUy now oommenoed a rally, and 
some blows were exchanged to his advanta^ro. 
Gregson turned round and put in a bau- 
honded blow in the loins ; both fell. 

8.--Gr6gBon successfully planted a right- 
handed hit in Gully’s breast, and rallied ; 
but Gaily had the advantage of putting in 
most blows, although Gregson throw him. 
Gregson ’s head had now began to swell, and 
he oontinned to bleed freely. (Odds two to 
one on Gully.) 

4.— Gully mode play, and after planting 
two good bite on his adversary s bead, 
slipped up. 

6.— Gregson made a determined bit, which 
Gully soientifioaUy parried, upon which he 
ran in, grasped Gully by the thighs, held 
him in nis arms, and threw him down. 
G[reat disapprobation. 

6.— Some good rallying, but in favour of 
Gully. Gregson appeared incapable of stop- 
ping, and Gully hit him as he pleased. At 
the oloseof the round Gregson put in a tre- 


mendoos blow on the side of his advenary*s 
hood, and both fell ont of tho ring. 

7. -^ally rallied; put in six snooesrive 
hite on Gregson’s head, and at length 
knocked him off his legs, without the latter 
getting home one blow. 

8. — dn this round Gregson slightly hod the 
advantage. Th^ closed, and Gully received 
a heavy fall; Gregson’s left eye was now 
almost closed, his nose broken, the blood 
flowed copiously, and his head was most 
hideously disfigured. 

9. — Gregson evinced distress, and Gnlly 
hit him again severely in the face. Gregson 
fell on his knees. 

10. — ^As early as this round the result of 
the battle was considered decided. Ghregson 
fought sl^, both eyes being nearly closed. 
He struCK Gully, who was down, but it 
appeared to be with his oira choice. 

11. -- Gregson excited oiSmmiseration ; lie 
put his hand to his left eye, and afterwards 
looked at it; but instantly oommenoed a 
rally, wbioh ended again in his discomfitaro. 
Gaily knocked him down, bat while falling 
he put in a back-handed hit. 

12. -^remm struck Gully on the breast, 
who immediately knocked him off his legs 
by a flush hit in the month. 

13. — In making play Gully slipped. 

14. — Gully again hit his tmponent through 
his guard, both right and left, which brouj^t 
him down. 

15 and 16.— In both rounds Gregson in- 
effectually attempted to hold his ground. 
He seemed confused ; however, he ran in, 
and completely bored Gully down. 

17.— 'In this round Gregson became in- 
temperate, and ran in upon his adversary, 


* From the contemporary report. A perusal of merely the first round in “ Boxiana," or 
its copyists, will show tlie uiifiu^Jifulness of* the vamped reproduction in these oases. 
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vlio oontinned hittbg tad avoidiiig him in 
a motfc aarprising manner. Gregaon twine 
lamed hia bank npon liia opponent, and 
made towards the ropes, but followed 
him, changed hia front, fibbed him, and kept 
l.im from falling, until he had hit him into an 
almost senseless state, and then dropped 
him quietly between his arms. 

IS.^Like the former, Gregson was again 
severely punished. 

26. -^n this round Ghdly put in two tre- 
mendons blows. 

27. — Gregson was brought do%m by a 
heavy blow under the ear ; and the 

28u round decided the contest, Gregson 
being too much exhausted to be brouoht to 
the mark in time. The battle lastM one 
hour and a quarter. 


The superiority of Gnllv in this battle was 
erident, and throughout the fight there was 
no comparison between the quickness, hit- 
ting, and confidence of the combatants. 
Several of the fighting men, and many good 

S dges of pugilism, had great doi^ as to 
e event, from the determined manner in 
which the former battlo had been contested, 
and several entertained a strong opinion teat 
Gregson, having added science to his great 
strength, from the improvement he had 
evincnd in sparring, had much increased his 
chances of success. GuUjr possessed so mute 
confidence in his own abihties, that, a few 
minutes before he entered tee ring, he 
offered to back himself for £60 (in admtion 
to what he had already brited) that he was 
tee winner. 


Without oifeTing further comments of our own on this most remarkable 
battle, as we do not find any worthy of preservation, in a pugilistic sense, in 
the published reports, we may take it as a significant fact of the excellence 
of Gully’s condition, that, before putting on hie outer elothee^ he advanced to the 
ropes and addressed the referee and leading patrons of the ring to the efiect, 
that being now in business in a tavern in Carey Street, he was in hopes that 
he should have enjoyed peace unchallenged. That he had not intended to 
fight again, nor would he have done so in this instance, had he not considered 
himself bound in honour to accept Gregsou’s challenge. That he had fought 
with a partially disabled left arm, and that Gregson surely would not urge 
him to another combat. ** Gully then dressed himself, and was brought 
to town in Lord Barrymore’s barouche. The following morning he was 
facetiously answering questions respecting the fight, and serving his 
numerous customers at the Plough, in Carey Street.” * 

The defeated Gregson was conveyed to the principal inn in Markyate Street, 
Herts., where he remained until the following Saturday, by which time he 
was well enough to return to Highgate, on the box of one of the Northampton 
coaches. Here he remained with a fziend at the Bowling Green tavern for 
some time. Captain Barclay, the Marquis of Twoeddale, and othor gentlemen 
Qtid noblemen mode a liberal subscription for him ; and at his urgent request 
he was soon after matched with Tom Cribb, to fight for 500 guineasi in a 
thirty foot ring. (See Cbibb, Period lY.) 

In the beginning of the following month (Juno, 1808), Gully and Giibb 
took a joint benefit at the Fives Court ; Gully and Jem Belcher, Cribb and 
Tom Belcher, Tom Jones and Tom Blake, Cropley and Dogherty, George 
Cribb and Wood, were among the leading exhibitors. Gully repeated hii 
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dedaiation of retirement from the ring, and publio opinion looked upon the 
ooming fight of Tom Cribb and Grogson as a sort of test as to Gully’s 
snooessor. 

In taking leave of so remarkable a man as the subject of the present 
memoir, a man who after many years of intercourse with the most eminent 
public men of his time, arrived at fortune, fame, and even senatorial honours, 
we may be suspected of panegyric from personol knowledge, and a desire to 
dilate on a theme so immediately connected with the history of British 
pugilUm as the merits of its professors, while it yet had the name and 
standing which it has, much through the misconduct of its members, tem- 
porarily lost. 

Gully, as a pugilist, has well earned a niche in the temple of pancratic 
fame; and if his battles were not so numerous as many other professors 
have been, they were contested with a decision of science and game, rarely 
equalled, perhaps never excelled, and justly entitle him to honourable 
mention in the records of boxing. His practice, it was well known, 1^ 
been very confined, and his theoretical knowledge of the science could not 
have been very extensive, yet his natural courage and quickness surmounted 
these difficulties, and, with a fortitude equal to any man, he entered the ring 
a most consummate pugilist. Though his frame was never a model of sym- 
roetiy, he had many points of the athletic build. His heiglit was about 
six feet. 

We cannot conclude this sketch of Mr. Gully without remarking that, 
with tlie knowledge of the world, ho united the manners of a well-bred 
man ; intelligent and quick of observation, ho united with those qualifications, 
when moving in a less elevated sphere, that proper sense of his own capa- 
bilities, which generally attends intelligence and merit. After a few years 
passed in the occupation of a tavern-keeper, in wliich he earned general 
respect, ho was so fortunate in turf speculations, and so well served by 
sound judgment in racing matters, that he retired and became the purchaser 
of Ware Park, lleilfordshirc. Here he associated with the first circles of the 
county ; fortune still smiling on him, he became a spirited breeder and race- 
horse proprietor, an owner of collieries, and lastly, in 1832, attained the 
proud position of one of England's senators ; being returned to parliament as 
representative for Pontefract, in the first reformed parliament. Wo recently 
heard a blockhead object that Mr. Gully was originally a butcher : his father, 
whom he succeeded, was a master butcher of respectability— so was the father 
of Cardinal Wolsey. We have had among succeeding occupants of the wool- 
sack, a Newcastle barber’s son, and the offspring of a grocer; one prime minist^ 
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rhe son of on actress; another the descendant of a cotton spinner; the 
greatest engineering genius of our i^, the son of a pitman, himself a 
fhmaoe-stoker, and, as we shall presently see, a pugilist; so that surely 
such sneers at self-made men by those who have certainly not mode them- 
selves are too snobbish and conten^>tible to affect any but their utterers. 
A paragraph from the pen of a sportsman must find a place here : 

** It was the late Hr. Baokland who, when on a visit Lord Fitswilliam, told me of the 
imprecsion made upon him by the appearance of a fine handsome gontloman coming np the 
staircaso with a boantifii] girl in men velvet on either arm— the member for Pontennot, 
with two of Us daii{*htert. Poor Bylvanus** tlins portrayed Hr. Gaily in the verr sonith of 
his career lie had permanent lodginn at Newmarket, weU and tastily fumidicd, and 
dispensed his hospitality to his friends with no sparing hand. An excellent cook, claret firom 
Gnflirhs', with an entertaining gentleman -like host, left little to be desired at the dinner 
awaiting ns. Mr. Golly is justly esteemed, having raised himself from the lowest paths of life 
to the position, not merely of wealth, bat to that of intimaov amongst gentlemen, on or otf the 
torf, hot still gentlemen in taste, which nought hot the nndeviating gm manners, and enter- 
taining, onpresoming deportment of Gully ooold for a moment, or rather for any length of 
time beyond a moment, sufier them to tolerate. No man ever possesNd theee qnalificaitioni, 
gained through iiinate acuteness, great common sense, and a plastic disposition to observe 
and benefit by the ohaaoe rmeonttvs with the courtly patrons of nis dav to a greater dMiee, 
taking the earlv disadvantges he had to contend with into consideration, than John Gnlly. 
No man could be more above protence, or less riiy at any allusions to his early and not very 
polished career, than himself. When I dined with him at Newmarket, as well as upon snb- 
seqnent occasions, 1 was most gratifiod by his manly openness, and lack of all sensitive false 
shame, on any oocasional appeal being made to the bygone. Ho, on the contrary, entered 
freely into many entertaining portions of his history, answered all my questions con amort, 
and with perfect good nature, os to the mode of training, hitting so as not to injure the 
hand, wrestling, and other minutin of the ring ; passing the claret and slicing the pine, as if 
foaled at Knowsloy or Bretby. He had a quiet sly way of joking on any turf affair, on 
which, boar in mind, he was as au fait os Zamiel making a book for the Derby. The turbot 
came from Billingcfpite by express, and the haunch from bis own park. Moot parvej^ the 
champogno, Hai^onbanks the port, and, as I have before said, Griffiths the Lafitte. We had 
no skulking host bo assured, but the most entertaining and liberal one alive.' There is a 
genial tone about this sketch that tells at once for its truth, and it would be diflicult to give 
any man a better character. Gully's position at every tarn and phase of fortune was still a 
trying one, but no man more fairly earned the respect he gained. There is a verv moral of 
good manners in snoh a man's histoiy." 

Ur. Gully died at Durham, on Monday, the 9th of March, 1863, in the 
80th year of his age, being bom at Bristol, August 21, 1783. He was 
burled at Ackworth Hall, near that city, on Saturday, March 14, leaving 
a family of five sons and five daughters, moving in the best circles of aooioty. 
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OHAPTim V. 

DUTCH SAM (SAMUEL ELIAS), 18(U-1814. 

One of the most remarkable boxers of his time was the Israelitish pheno* 
menon whose name heads this fifth ohaptor. In height about five feet six 
inches and a half ; in weight nine stone four ponndsi novor more than nine 
stone eight pounds, Samuel Elias conquered some of tho best eleven and 
twelve stone men of his time. When stripped 6am looked, in bust and ribs, 
more like a twelve stone than a nine stone man, showing he had his muscular 
power and weight in tho right place. His shoulders were remarkably square, 
his arms round, long, muscular and hard ; his hands seemed positively of 
iron, never puffing or knocking up from the punishing hits inflicted on 
his antagonist ; whUo the quickness of his eagle eye, and th^ fierceness of 
his rally were unexampled among his fellow pugilists. A contemporaiy 
writer says: ^*As a hard hittor we except no pugilist whatever; Gully 
never struck with more force, nor Cribb more heavily than Sam, whoso 
blows were truly dreadful to encounter.” It was the publicly expressed 
opinion of one of the most experienced and scientific pugilists of the day, that 
Sam would be a complete match for the mighty Cribb himself, if they could 
agree to give alternately merely blow for blow. Bill Cropley,* who was a burly 
and game boxer, declared he would rather stand half-an>hour’s milling from 
Tom Belcher (see Tom BsLcnEB and Gboplet, ante,\ than five minutes 
of Sam’s punishment. 

Samuel Elias was bom on the 4th of April, 1775, in Petticoat Lane, 
Whitechapel. As wo intend this work, so far os research will make it, to be 
reliable history, we shall omit the vaioued up skirmishes of Pierce Egan, 
'which he says ** would fill a volume,'* and come to the first authentic record 
of Sam’s fistic prowess.-f 

* See Cropley, A|^ndiz to Period IIL 

t There in some obsenrity about this, as to whether the fight with Tom Jones, July 18. 
1801, is attributable to Dutch Sam, or to Isaac Bittoon. (See Bittoon.) **Boxiana,, 

** ^stiana," etc., give it to Bittoon, we suspect orroneoudy ; for we find in a oontemporaif 
newspaper the following Monday, July 18, 1801.— A Imng match was fought on Win* 
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If, as wo oonjoctiiro, Sam had firaght tho battlo mentioiied bdow, the 
ciiaim, uiged hy Pierce Egan, for Harry Lee of first introducing Bam to 
the circle of boxers,” is mere bo^ We read in ‘^Boxiana” (vol. i. 301) : 

« Horry Lee, on his return home from Enfield, on the day that Belcher 
and Bourke (Joe Berks) were to hoTe. fought (October 12, 1801), witnessed 
Sam fighting with a man by the roadside, very much his superior as to size 
and weight, and from the excdlenoe which he displayed in that contest, Leo 
distinguished those peculiar traits in the youthful tyro which have since proved 
his judgment correct, and matured by time and practice, placed Sam as a 
first-rate boxer, and stamped him a oompleto pugilistic hero.” 

In ” Pistiana” (we know not on what authority), this battle is elevated to 
the dignity of a regular affair, and indexed as ** beat Baker, five guineas, 
Enfield, October 12, 1801«” Possibly Mr. Dowling, who had access to every 
source of information, and was quite another sort of scribe from ‘‘the 
Historian,” found warrant ibr the stake and for his chronology. 

With the exception of one Shipley, who is represented as the champion 
of the Broadway” (Whitechapel), whom he met for a trifling sum in 1803, 
we do not hear of Sam in tho doings of the ring. Shipley is stated to have 
boon fourteen stone, ** a scientific fighter, and to have beaten every one hitherto 
opposed to him.” Ho laughed at the presumption of Sam in offering to box 
with him — and treated the Jew in the most contemptuous manner, by making 
Sum a present of five shillings to stand before him for only ten minutes. The 
Jew pocketed the ca^ with tho utmost satiy froid, and after a contest of 
fifteen minutes, Shipley experienced such severe punishment that he was 
compelled to acknowledge the vast superiority of the arm of this iron-like 
pugilist. Warren, an East End boxer of some note, was also beaten, with ease, 
by Dutch Sam. 

Despite ” Harry Lee’s patronage,” obtained in 1801, the Hebrew pheno- 
menon’s entrance upon the regular stage seems to have been delayed till Tues- 
day, the 7th of August, 1804, when he mot the renowned ‘‘Pride of West- 
minster,” Caleb Baldwin,^^ at Wood Green, near Hornsey, for a stake of 
twenty-five guineas a-side. ” On the Monday night it had been resolved that 
Fairlop, in Essex, diould be the battle-field, but late at night the amateurs 
were informed that the ‘ beaks’ of the county wore up and active to stop the 
fight. Accordingly a council was held. Wood Green, near Muswell Hill, 

bledou Common, between BUh, a Jew, and Tom Jones. In the first twenty minntes Tom 
emently had the advantage, and daring this time great sport was afforded to the amateurs 
by the soienoe displayed. Elias, however, put in a hit so forcibly behind Tom's ear, that Tom 
iminsdiately fell, ana gave np the oontest” And see ** Paneratia,’' p. 186# where tha battle 
10 given in ohronblogioal order under date. 

^ Sm BAiswn (Oiteb), AppM^h to Fniod III. 
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agreed upon, and towards there equestrians and pedestrians made the best 
of their way. On their arriyal a ring was quickly formed ; but owing to the 
delay occasioned by their being obliged to change the scene of action, it was 
past one o’clock before the combatants entered. Caleb first made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by George Maddox and Bill Gibbons; Dutch Sam 
following with Wood the coachman, the nnsucoessful opponent of Bit- 
toon, for his second, and Fuss as his bottle-holder; they immediately 
stripped and sot-to. Odds two to one in favour of Caleb. 


THE FIGHT. 


Boond 1.— A littla iparring. Sam put in evinced great diitrsM. After making a blow 
the first blow with his left hand, bat without or two, he was so excessively weak, as 

effect; Caleb returned with his right, and scarcely to be able to keep his hands straight 

following it up, put in a desperate left- before him ; he, however, still put in his 

hande^it over Sam’s forehead, and brought blows, but devoid of any force. Sam, on 

him down. (Odds rose three to one in favour the contrary, seemed to gun fre^ vi^ur 
of Caleb.) from his opp^ent's exhaustion, and gave no 

a. — Sam shifted, but Caleb stuck to him quarter, 
manfully, put in two well-aimed blows right flO. — Sam now began to display imbecility, 

and left, and brought his opponent down the and both hit each other blow after blow 
second time. without making any impression, and so 

8.— In this round Sam displayed more completely were noth combatants served out, 

resolution, both put in some good hits, and that neiwer came to their time. Sam, 

Caleb's eye being out much, bled very freely. however, appeared least bruised, and the 

Sam undoubtedly had the best of the round, odds wore slightly betted in his fovour. In 

(Odds feU two to one on Caleb.) this round Sam displi^ed all that heroism 

8. — 'From the last related round to this and manly conduct which characterise the 

was one continued succession of severe hit- courageous pugilist. Having nut in a most 

ting on both sides. Every amateur allowed severe blow on his opponent’s bead, over his 

that bettor fighting never was disnlayod. guard, which stunned him, he was prepared 

Both were cut ana bled profusely, but no to follow it by a right-handed bit, but de- 

ono could attribute to either any advantage. sisted, drawing back his hand on seeing his 

(Betting now became even.) adversary was already falling. Every one 

9. — Caleb put in a successful blow in Sam’s present applauded the generosity of the 

temple, whicn completely knocked him down, action. 

Sam patting his hand to his face was con- From this to the 87th round, which closed 
sidorod ominous of great severity, and odds the contest, Caleb fell off in strength ; and 
rose again on Caleb. in his distress several times fell from losing 

18.<^alob supported the superiority he his balance or missing a blow. He became 

had gained in the last round until this urae. sick, and finally the luckless champion of 

Caleb thought Sam appeared weak, and ful- Westminster was carried off almost insen- 

lowed him up ; Sam, however, put in several sible. Sam towards the close fought upon 

severe blows. At the end of this round the saving system, husbandinff his strength. 

Caleb showed great irritability, but Sam The reporter adds, in tliis unequal state of 

appeared perfectly collected. things, it was undoubtedly very wrong to 

go.— Caleb, through his exertions, began bring Caleb to face his man, woo, poor fel- 

to show symptoms of exhaustion, and to low, came willingly up to the lart, though 

avoid his antagonist's blows, frequently en* he could not hold up his hands, much less 

doavoured to mose, and while straggling for hit a blow.*' The ring was broken by Caleb's 

the fall, Sam by a peculiar mode struck his friends, on a claim or ** foul," ** but the nm- 

blows upwards, which told dreadfully in pires would not be imposed upon by so stale 

Caleb's faoe.<^ a trick, and declared Sam to be the oon- 

83.— For the last three rounds Caleb queror." 


^ This is the first distinct notice we find of administering the ** upper-cut;** the meet 
eneotive blow in a rally, most difficult to guard against, yet so generally missed by the less- 
skilled boxer. The ** chopper," or downward blow, of which our forefiithers talked, can only 
bo administered to an incapable off his guard, or a ** bhcpping-block.*'— Ed. 
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Calebf asrigamg illnesB as the oanse of bis defeat, proposed a seoond trial 
with Sam. Accordingly in September a match was made for twenty guineas 
a-side. Sam however assigned ** business reasons” for declining; and forfeited 
the deposit down. 

On Saturday, the 27th April, 1806, there were three battles decided at 
Shepperton, Surrey. The first between Pearce, the Game Chicken, and 
Carte, of Birmingham ; the second between Tom Belcher and O’Donnell ; the 
third between our hero, and Britton of Bristol. Eor this battle of thirty rounds. 
Sam was, according to the repoil, totally unprepared; indeed he was posi- 
tively inebriated when it began. Britton was introduced as ” a yokel” whe 
was ready to fight for a purse. A spectator says, ” For the first four rounds 
Britton held a lead, when Sam was given to understand that his adversary was 
a ^lani upon him. Sam nodded his head, and forcing his man to fight, in a 
rapid rally dealt out such severe punishment that Britton went down almost 
done over. Sam’s conduct in this fight was most singular. After milling 
poor Britton down, he threw himself by his side, and patting him on the 
back, exclaimed What, you are a plant are you ? S’elp me Cot, I’ll soon 
plant you and once during the battle when Britton rushed wildly in, Sam, 
with the utmost contempt, threw up both his open hands, calling out to the 
spectators, ” See the vay this plant is trying to kiss me,” and then stepping 
back quickly, he hit Britton clean off hb legs ! 

Sam’s fame now spread far and wide ; but it would be utterly inconsistent 
with the character we would wish to impress upon this work, were we to 
omit a circumstance which occurred about this time, in which the pre- 
eminence of Dutch Sam was successfully disputed. 

In the month of June, 1805, Sam was in training at Thames-Ditton, and 
on his way to town, over Wimbledon Common, ho mot one James Brown, 
a butcher of Wandsworth, A quarrel, how originating we have no account, 
ensued ; and alter some altercation, Sam, expecting to strike terror into his 
opponent, informed him he was ** Dutch Sam.” The man very calmly 
answered as they stood in attitude, ** Bo you the devil as well. I’ll bang you, 
now I am at it,” and nobly he kept his word, for he brought Sam down 
with such terrible arguments every round, that Sam at the close of a dozen 
bouts, acknowledged he would have ”no more of it; adding that he was 
beaten for the first time in his life.* Such a casual tum-up os this proves 
surely that Brown was a natural boxer, os well ns a plucky, game, strong, 
and active follow; Sam's reasons for not going on, need hardly bo dwelt 
on, as he was in training to fight Tom Bolchor. He was, however, veqr 
• “ Ponoratia,'' p. 887. 
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much mortifled, uid deservedly so, when the aflbir got into the news* 
papers. 

After two postponements, Sam’s match with the celebrated Tom Belcher, 
was brought to an issue. In our memoir of John Gully, the reader will 
find the accident narrated which led to one of the postponements. Sam, 
it was thought by many, considered Belcher too dever as well os too big for 
him, and wished to shirk the encounter; when unexpectedly, at the latter 
end of January, Belcher received a challenge firom Sam to fight for 100 
guineas, naming the 8th of the following month, if suitable. Tom instantly 
accepted the offer, and liis friends covered Sam’s hundred golden pieces, with 
the most sanguine hopes of the result. 

Virginia Water was settled as the rendesvous, and accordingly, on 
Saturday morning, the 8th of February, 1806, all the amateurs attended, held 
a short consultation, and decided Sendon Heath, near the village of Thorpe, 
as the field of buttle.* The combatants immediately repaired there, a rope 
ring was formed, and Dutch Sam entered, attended by Dan Mendoaa for his 
second, and Tom Blake, bottle-holder. Tom Belcher soon followed with 
John Gully and Dick Whole. Betting was lively, but no odds offered. At 
oue o’clock the heroes set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Sam mode a feint. Belcher 
pat in a good hit; Sam returned it, and 
Belcher, putting in another blow, overreached 
himeelf and fell. 

2.— Belcher put in two good hits right and 
left. Sam struck in return, but slightly; 
they closed, and both fell. 

8.— Sam aimed a well-directed blow at 
his opponent's ribs; Belcher parried well, 
and with his right put in a tolerably good 
hit ; they closed and fell. (Odds five to four 
on Belcher.) 

4. — good round. Sam was very gay, 
went in and rallied ; but Belcher parried 
most of his blows with his left hand, while 
he advantageously used his right. Many 
blows were exchanged, when Bam, by dint 
of superior activity, throw his antagonist. 
(Botti^ again even.) 

6. — Iklcher put in two slight blows, and 
in the struggle fell. 

6.— An obstinate^ contested round, but 
much in favour of Tom. Sam went in and 
rallied; Belcher shifted, and stopped his 
hits, which were truly desperate, with great 
dexterity. 


7. — Belcher rallied, and put in a most 
severe blow on the temple. Bam, however, 
stood firmly, and returned it on the eye; 
they closed, and both fell. 

8. — Belcher’s eye evidently showed the 
force with which Sam’s blow had been 
struck. Some good blows exchanged, and 
Belcher threw his opponent. (Odib two to 
one in favour of Tom.) 

9. — Belcher appears fatigued. Sam ran 
in, avoided rallying, and by jobbing at liis 
antagonist's head and throat, knocked him 
down. 

10. — Belcher mode some inoflcctual at- 
tomiits at his adversary’s head. Sam rallied, 
and Belcher fell through weakness. (Odds 
now changed in favour of Sam seven to roar.) 

11. — Sam put in some good hits, which 
were well parried by Belcher. They closed 
and both fell, Sam uppermost. 

12. — Belcher exortra himself, and ap- 
peared not so much distressed in his wind ; 
all Belcher’s blows were very feeble, and ha 
again fell seemingly exhausted. (Odds were 
now two to one on Sam.) 

13. — Belcher recruited, and put in two 


• “Boxiona" (vol. i., p. 323), and the Chronologies, say at "Monlsey Hurst.** This ia 

from the contemporary account. 
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good blowi oa hii opponeBt’i hold , Sun 
now appeared rather wy. Beloher went in 
and threw him. 

14 and 16.— >No blowi either round. Sun 
itiU shy, and evineed fatigue. Bets lerel 
again, Beloher being known to be game. 

16. — A good round. Bam, in a passion, 
wont in and followed Beloher round tha 
ring, who put in several good blows. 

17. — On this round Tom displayed excel- 
lent soienoe ; threw in some f|^)oa hits, but 
appeared very weak. (Odds six to five on 
Beloher.) 

24. — Beloher kept up a slight superiority. 
Both oombatants very much exhausted, and 
their hits made no impression. 

26.--43am very shy ; did not face his ad- 
versary. 

26. — Bolclior immediately made play at 
the faoe, and put in a good hit, and termi- 
nated the round by throwing his opponent. 
(Odds rose in Toma favour.) 


29.— Beloher in this round was so much 
exhausted, that all holies of victory on his 
part were relinquished. 

The oonteit was, however, wun out to the 
fifty-seventh round, when Beloher, severely 
punished, was fonMd to yield, not having 
strength enough to keep him on his 

^BMABKa. — This was. without diimnte, 
one of the best oontesteu and most ^Ifhl 
battles that ever had been witnessed. Sam 
proved himself a truly desMrate hitter, and 
a very powerful man ; to the latter quality 
may pnnoipally be attributed his snooeis, 
for notwithstanding Tom Beloher was this 
day unfortunate, he stands as one dT the 
prettiest fighters of the day; great allow- 
ance also must be made for hu indisposi- 
tion. Sam fought greatly in the Hendosa 
style, and his haring tliat excellent pugilist 
at his elbow was no mean advantage. 


The friends of Belchor considered tliis battle by no means docisivo of the 
men’s merits. Belcher himself urged that ho was labouring under a dobili» 
tuting disorder, and moreoYor that the notice was too short for proper 
preparation. They proposed to fight for 200 guineas, and named Tuesday, 
July 28th, 1807, as the day.* Moulsey Hurst was the fixture, and as early 
as nine o’clock in the morning a roped ring was formed, twenty eight feet 
in diameter, but before twelve o’clock it was found that the space allotted 
to pedestrians would not hold the immense concourse attending, and two 
hours were employed in removing to a more convenient place. As soon os 


* As in the interval between these two battles, Mr. Fletcher Reid, a great patron and 
backer of the Belchers, paid the ** debt of nature,** this seems the right place for a brief 
obituary notice which we find in the journals : — On Thursday morning, January the 24Ui 
n807), died, at Bhepperton, Surrey, where he had resided for the lost two yeils, Mr. 
Fletcher Reid, well-known in the sporting world, particularly as one of the greatest patrons 
of gymnastic genius. The evening preceding he had spent jovially amongst some select 
companions, and retired to rest at rather a late hour. In the morning his servant found him 
dead. Mr. Fletcher Reid was a native of Dundee, in Scotland, near to whicli he had suc- 
ceeded to estates, by the death of his mother, which afflicting intelligence he had received 
only two days previous to his decease. He left a wife and two children, who for some time 
past had resided with his motiier. The following lines, rather questionable in taste, 
appeared in a monthly publication some time aftervriids 

** In the still of the night, Death to Bhepperton went, 

And there catching poor Fletcher asleep, 

He into his wind snon a finisher sent, 

That no longer * the time* could ho keep. 

** Thus forced to give in, we his fate must lament. 

While the coward, c^m Death, we must blame. 

For if in the mom he to Bhepperton went, 

He feared Fletchor*s true soienoe and game. 

** Then repose to his ashes, soft rest to his soul, 

For harmless was be through life's span, 

With the friend of his bosom, enjoying the bowl. 

And wishing no evil to man.*' 

•• Wruory, 1807.” 
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the ring was oompletod, Belcher entered, attended by Bill Wair and Watson ; 
Dutch Sam soon followed, with Mendoza and Bittoon. In a few minutes the 
combatants set-to, both appearing in good confidence as to the zesnlt 

THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— Not niucb coremony in frar- 
ring. fciam inuilu a kit at Tom's ribs, which 
foil short, and Tom put in two dcaperato 
blows at his oppniiont’s head, and retreated. 
Iloth now Slurred very cautiously; Sam 
rallied, tlioy dosed, and both foil, Sam 
uppermost. 

8.— Sam threw away many hits, at length 
put in a jgood right-hand blow in llelchor's 
loins, which Tom returned by a severe hit 
in the Ihoe. Cautious sparring again, and 
Sain put in a desperuto blow in the nock, 
and brought his adversary down. (Even 
liettingyet.) 

S.-^m stood up with great oonrago and 
confidence; both put in some good hits, 
which wore dexterously parried. Uam went 
in, and dosing throw Belcher again. 

4.— Bdoher showed some marks of severe 
blows in the last rally, and bled profusely at 
the nose ; Sam was not witlioui a few evi- 
dences of his opponent’s skill, his eye was 
dreadfully swelled. Bdoher put in a very 
clean blow over his opponent's guard, in the 
faoo, when Sam closed, and throw Tom with 
gn at violence. 

would be difficult to describe the 
courage and diill displayed in this round. 
Sam niUioa, some good hits exchanged, and 
they doeod ; ogam disengaged, and Bolehor 
raluedt but Sam had a most decided advan- 
tage tiiroughout the round, driving his oppo- 
nent to all pai^s of the ring, and at length 
brought Belcher down by a verv feeble blow. 
(Odds five to four on Sam, but betting shy,) 

0.— This was also an excellently oontosted 
round. After sonic blows had been ex- 
changed, Sam put in two forcible blows at 
Uelnher's head, which wore well stopped, 
but he fell, apparently very weak. (Odds 
six to four on Sam.) 

7.— Sam appeared to judge his disfances 
vei 7 badly, frequently striking short blows ; 
they clusM very irregularly, but Sam throw 
Belcher, and pitched him on his head. 

0.— In this round Belolier gained con- 
siderable advantage, hit his antagonist se- 
verely in the face right and lefl, and after 
anotlior very irregular close, threw Sam as 
heavy a fall as he hod before exporienoed. 
Sam, however, still remained tlm favourite. 

10. — Sam made a long body hit, and threw 
his opponent. 

11. — Sam made two attempts at Belcher’s 
head, both of which were dexteronaly par- 
ried. After Sam had thrown away several 
blows they olosed, and Boloher threw him. 

18.-*Beloher appeared ftredier, but was 


very cautious ; he retroatod round the ring ; 
Sam followed him closely, and run him down 
on the spot. 

13. — Sam made two unsncces^rul hits, 
which were apiin stopped, and Belcher re- 
turned one with groat violence; by a slight 
hit Sam fell, and evinced great distress. 

14. — On setting to, it was observed Sam 
had two black eyes, and Belcher dhowed 
severe punishment on his loft side. Sam 
mpoated a hit on this spot, and Belcher 
imniodiately closed and tlirew him. 

16. — Bcluher retreated ; Sam follovred ; 
no fighting; a hogging close, and Belcher 
fell, seemingly from weakness. (Odds seven 
to four on Sam.) 

10.— A good rallying round, and some 
good blows made. Sam put in a good hit 
in tlio throat, and they closed, and Belcher 
threw his m>ponont. 

17 and lo.— No blow of importance. 

10.— A hard fonght round ; each exerted 
himself to the ntmost, and excellent blows 
were exohani^d in a rally at arm’s longtli, 
until both fell, as though it had been pre- 
concerted. 

20. — Sam hit Belcher on the nose, but was 
thrown in olosing. 

21. — A desperate round, all rally in[^ at 
nrin's length, each hitting and stopping. 
Sum hod the advantage, Belcher being very 
weak. 

20.— In this round Belchor exerted his 
ntmost, followed his opponent with great 
courage, and displayed great skill in hitting 
and stopping. 

27- — ^At the end of tliis round ^’cry faint 
hopes wore entertained for Bidcher’s success. 
Sam mode play, rallied, and hit three severe 
blows on Tom’s left side; Tom, however, 
threw him. (Odds iliree to one on Bam.) 

28. — Greatly in favour of Sam, who put in 
several severe blows on Belcher's head, and 
ho fell. 

20.— A good round. Sam still kept the 
superiority ; Belcher’s blonrs were too feeble 
to make any impression. Sam threw him. 

80. — Sam ap^arod in great spirits, and 
as fresh as ever, but his eyes were almost 
closed. He rallied, and Tom, being almost 
exhausted, was knocked down. (Odds four 
to one on Sam ) 

81. — Every one felt commiseration for 
Tom. His exertions to maintain the fight 
received implanse, and were truly oonraf^e- 
ous ; hot Bam, elated at the state to which 
he had redoeed his opponent, mustering all 
fire, beat him out of the ring. 
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89.— Belcher itrook twiM, M Ttiy **thi nmpireet Captein Barday and the 

i^d in vainly endeavonring to rally, tell. Hon. Berkeley Craven, agreed to refer the 

83.— Tom had no ohanoe whatever, hia matter to Lord Say and Bde. His lordship 

blows were perfeotly naalea. Ho feU with- declined giving a decision, when Lord Archi- 

i it receiving a blow. bald Hamilton was immediatelv solicited, 

34.— This was the last round, and it un- and he undertook flia office oc judge of 

fortunately created a dispute. Belcher made appeal. Manv meetings of the amateurs 

a blow at Sam, and fell on his knees ; Sam took place, ana the mbjert of this foul play 

made a hit, intending to strike his adversaiV * was warmly discussed, ^e rules of firough- 
whilo on his legs and before his hands ton and au the first rate authorities were 

reached the earth ; Sam's blow reached him adduced, but the only case considered as in 

while on his knees. A cry of ** Foul" was point throughout the annals of pugilism, was 

immediately raised, partioularly by those on that of Humphries and ^ lienaoaa, in the 

the wrong aide with their bets, and the battle they fought at Stilton, in May, 1788 

matter was referred to the two umpires, (see p. 78); but fkom the irritability of 

One of these declared it ** fair," the other Mendosa, the battle in that case waa re- 

** foul." Mr. Jaokeon now etepped forward newod. An offer waa now made to Sam to 

and explained that a man was not to be draw etokee, but this waa refused, on the 

considered down until his hand had reached plea that, if even Belcher waa on hie knees, 
the floor, oonieauently the blow was fair, he was doing his best still on the defensivs. 

and Sam must be acknowledged the con- At length it was agreed on all sides that 

quoror. “ Notwithstanding this flowing de- there should be a new trial, 
olaration of Jackson’s," says the reporter, 

Tho third meeting accordingly was arranged for the 2lBt August, 1807. 
Tho men met at Lowficld Common, near Crawley, Sussex, in a thirty feet 
ring upon the turf. In tho articles it was specified that the following article 
of Broughton's rules should bo decisive 

" 7.— That no person is to hit his adversary when down, or seize him by the ham, the 
breeches, or any part below the waist : a man on his knees to be reckoned down." 

Sam was seconded by Mendoza, and Bittoon was his bottle-holder. Tom 
Belcher was attended by Qully and Ward. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1. — Considerable anxiety was mani- 
fested upon the combatants setUi'g to, and 
the interested speotators were much i^tated 
with hopjes and fears, upon tho decision of 
this thira contest between two such distin- 
uished pugilists. Sam made a feint with 
is left hana, and endeavoured with his right 
to hit Tom’s ribs; but they were stopped, 
and Belcher returned feebly with his loft 
hand ; in closing, Sam was underneath. 

^ 2.— Sam going in to rally. Tom hit him 
right and left, and likewise stopped two 
blows. In olosing, Belcher was thrown, 
j^etting now oommenoed-dve to two on 

A^Sam extremely cautious till he had 
got his premer distance, when, after making 
a left-handed feint, he put in a terrible blow 
under Beloher'a left eye that brought the 
claret out in abundance, and its effects were 
so severe that Tom was confused, and, 
upon exchanging a hit, WM thrdwn. (Three 
to one on Sam.) 

4.— Both railing, ind exchanging hits at 


arm’s length ; no advantage Oh either side ; 
but the strength of Sam waa prominent in 
closing. Ho threw his oppqpent. 

6.— A most excellent round, but rather in 
favour of Belcher. Sam rallied, but without 
effect, as Belcher hit him off. Notwith- 
standing, Sam closed, disengamd, and com- 
menced another rally, when Tom put in a 
most tremendous blow upon the left eye of his 
opponent, and also threw him a heavy fall. 

6. — Desporate fighting; both exhausted, 
and fell together. 

7. — Belcher put in two slight hits; when 
they closed irregularly and fell. 

8. — Rallying and good science on both 
sides; hitting and stuping in good style, 
till tiiey both fell. Belcher manifested first 
weakness. 

0. — Sam incorrect in his distances; Bsl- 
oher gave him a severe fall. (Four to one 
on SamJ , 

10. — Bdcher hit his opponent slightly, 
when Sam threw him. 

11. — Sam, full of strength, rtUivd despe- 
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ratoly, whiidi wui followed up bj Tom, but 
IB farour of the Jew. Sam'i blows were 
dreadful, and Beloher’s face and body suf- 
fered materially. He fell from weakness. 

12. — <No blows giren. Tom ran himself 
down. (Ail betters, but no one sanguine 
enough to take them.) 

13. — Sam followed the style of his oppo- 
nent, and ran himself down. 

14. — Belcher somewhat sby from the 
severe t)eating he had received, lie fell 
from two of Sam's right-handed body blows. 

15. — Belcher made every ofTort to put in 
some good hits, but they wore too feeble to 
do execution. He fell from weakness, while 
rallying. 

lO.-^f no importance, except both the 
combatants, alter closing, appeared to fall 
from exhaustion. 

17. — Belcher, in attempting to h&t his 
opponent, was stopped, and, in olnsingTTom 
fell between his adversary's arms on his 
knees. Sam, who was strongly impressed 
with the artideB. cleverly held up his hands, 
to show that no foul blows should put an 
end toAhis contest. 

18. — Sam, in closing, got his opponent's 
bead under his arm, and fibbed 'Bolchor so 
severely that he dropped. 

10.— Tom foil on nis knees ; but Sam was 
on his guard, and only smiled. 

20. — Sam boat his opponent to tlie ropos 
with oonsiderablo case. 

21. — Belcher still giving way nndor Sam’s 
superior strength. 

22. — Belohor, rather recovered, obtained 
some little advantage. 

23. — Bolcber, still livelier, contended 
spiritedly, till they both foil and lay along 
on the ground* 


14.— Bolfllier completely letonidied hie 
friends by his fine game and retolutioa, and 
obtained advantsiM in a desperate rally, 
when they both fell, quite exhausted. 

25. — Tom'e exooUenoe is the eoienoe of 
boxing was truly oonipionons in this round ; 
his blows were well oireoted, but not effec- 
tive. 

26. — Sam, to avoid Tom’s favoorite right- 
banded body blow, threw himself on his face. 

27. — Sam received a heavy fall, after some 
irregular fighting. 

28. — Belcher claimed oonsiderable rem^ 
and attention, from the fine style in which 
he gained the superiority over his opponent, 
ana also in giving Sam a very severo fall. 

29 and 80.— Good rallies took place in both 
Uif'se rounds; rather in favour of Belcher. 

from tne tmrty-nrsc to the thirty-sixth 
round it was eviaont to the spectators that 
Belcher could not win. The onslaughts of Bom 
were tremendous in the extreme. He fed- 
lowed his opponent to all parts of the ring, 
putting in dreadful facers and body blows, 
dealing ont punishment till his brave o|^- 
nent foil, quite exhausted. His brother «lem 
took him out of the ring in the most feeble 
stato, and placed him in a gentleman’s 
chariot. It was on the left side, from the 
kidneys to the crown of the head, where 
Tom wan so soveroly beaten. Sam’s pram- 
pal injury was a blow under the left eye, 
and some trifling marks. The Dntohman 
dressed himself with perfect indifference be- 
fore bo left the ring. The superiority of 
Bom’s hitting, and the severity ox his blows, 
were visible throughout this battle. Bel- 
cher's skill was apparent, but there was no 
comparison in the effectiveness of the two 
menu mode of fighting. 


Bill Groploj, as yet unconquered, challeDgcd Dutch Sam for fifty guineas, 
and was aocoptod. The battle was fixed for April 6, 1808, the same day aa 
that between Belcher and Dogherty, but tho officers from Bow Street, 
appeared with special watrants, and took Sam and his opponent into custody ; 
they were then bound over to keep the peace in four contiguous counties 
named in tho bonds. 

A now arrangement was therefore entered into, and on tho 10th May, 
1808, oiler Gully’s memorable defeat of Gregson, Sam and Croploy entered 
the enclosure and immediately set-to. Gropley stood over Sam in an alarm- 
ing manner, and in the first round caught Sam heavily on the eye. On this 
succoBS, however, ho nover improved ; he triod every monoenvre to get at his 
head again, but ineffectually; Sam always got away, and punished him 
cuttingly for following him up. In twenty-fivo minutes Gropley was a 
piteous spectacle, and by the advice of his aeconds, gave in. 

Rum’i irregularity of living, and what he called his ** gin training,” began 
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now to tell npoB his wondeiM constitution ; and though his name is of oon« 
tinnal reourrenoe in affairs of the ring during two years, it is not until a 
quaxid again brought him within the ropes in May, 1810, that Sam publicly 
doffed his shirt. A series of biokerings and alight disputes had led to an 
ill feeling between Bam and a tradesman of the name of Medley, for many 
years after known in qiorting circles. These at laat came to a crisis in a 
challenge from Medley, to fight for 200 guineas, Medley putting down his 
own money. The affair created immense excitement at the time. The 
Daily AdverUiar thus notices 8am*s opponent : ** Ben Medley, as he is called 
by his intimates, is a muscular man, some twenty pounds heavior than 
Samuels (Elias). He has never before entered the ring for a stake, but fiune 
records great tilings of him in resenting a personal injury, and as a setter-to 
with the gloves his excellence is well known at the Fives Court. Bam has 
regarded this fame so much, that, to avoid risking a chance, be preferred 
to forfeit some time ago, because ho did not think himself in good condition 
at the appointed time.” 

Famed Moulscy Hurst, on the Slst May, 1810, was crowded to excess, 
and it was with great difficulty that the ring could be kept clear. At one 
o’clock the champions entered, Sam waited on by Harry Lee and Puss; 
Joe Word and Tom Gribb seconded Medley. They wore not long in stripping. 
The betting varied, but the current price was two to one on Sam. 

THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Afber a UtUo sparrine^ bam put 
in a left-handed hit, which Medley sto])pod 
cleverly ; thov closed, but diHcn^pigud them- 
selves. Medley stopped barn’s left again, 
closed, and threw liis opponent. 

2. — Medley led oflf. They dosed and 
broke away. 6am got in a left-hander on 
^e ribs, and following it up, forood a rally, 
in which he caught Medley a tremendous 
blow on the temple. Medley fought hur- 
riedly, and slipt down. 

8.--Medley appeared quite confused from 
the violence of the blow on his temple. It 
evidently had taken much of the fight out of 
him. He, however, stood up with courage, 
and rallied. Bam stopped with great dex- 
terity, and by a weU planted bit under the 
chin, knocked Medley oiT his legs. (Odds 
four to one on 8am.) 

4.— Medley ralliea, but Sam brought him 
down by a body blow. 

6.— Medley struck; Bam parried, and 
l^w in tight and lofb; both hits told, 
^oy closed, and Sam threw Medley by dint 
Of superior strength. 

6.— Medley's eye was greatly swollen ; he 
appeared Ay, retreated. Bass, however. 


waited for his coming up, and threw in a 
violent blow on tlio Face, which re-ecliocd 
again; they closed, and baiff threw Medley 
again. 

7. — Sam quite gay, went in, and putting 
in a most tromendous blow in tho breast, 
brought his opponent down. 

8. — Medley bled profusely. Sam was 
coming in to rally, when Medley knocked him 
down and laughed at him; but his coun- 
tenanoe was ghastly, from the tremendous 
blows he had received in tho face. 

9. — Sam appeared angi^, ran in, and 
missed his distanoe. Medley displayed a 
great deal of science, but was at last 
knocked down. 

10. — Medley was making play, when Sam 
knocked him down. 

11. — An exoellent round, and the longest 
in the battle. Medley Aowed weakness, yet 
he put in a good hit on Sam's nose, who 
dir^y knocked him down. 

12. — It would be impossible to dosorilM 
the spectaole Medley's face and heod ^i- 
bited, the blood **flowing in all directions. 
Before any blow was struck Medley fell from 
weakness. 
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18.— 'Medley wee i^am meUnff pier, when 
Sam pot in a sAvore blow in the noe. and 
Medl^ again fell. Hie side now begu to 
awell. 

14.— Sam ilipped, bnt it wee thought e 
triok to gain wind. 

IG.— Sam wont in and rallied. Medley 
very weak, but gamely bored in upon Sam, 
who continnod plying right and left until 
Medley fell. 

Notwithatanding Medley waa in thia dread- 


fill atate, he oontinned the fight fbr thirty- 
three more ronnda; but nature being at 
length eahanated, and hia wounda blooding 
beyond the akill of hia aecond’a atopping, hie 
brwer deolared him conquered. 

Sam in thia battle diaployed gi^t acienoa 
and hia moroy to hia opponent did him atill 
greater honour. Medley ahowed game, but 
hia hita were too light for a fighter, being in 
fact the tape of the uparring aohool. 


Sam now rosolvod to retire from tlio ring as a principal. He was thirty- 
five years of age, and had always fought what is termed ‘‘up-hill;’’ that 
is, men of greater weight and size than himself. It would have been well 
for him had he adhered to this resolution, as we shall presently see. 

Five years had elapsed during which Sum’s intemperance was the subject 
of regret among his acquaintance, when Bill Nos worthy, the baker, a wrestler 
and boxer of some repute with the “ dead men ” of tho metropolis, offered 
himself to Sam’s notice; by whom, as we have already said, the poct ’0 
warning waa os unheeded as it was probably unknown 

** Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 

For, in my youth, I never did apply 
Hot and rebellions liquors in my olood : 

Nor did I, with unbawful forehead, woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty wintw, 

Frosty, but kindly.'* 

This, Sam’s final ring encounter, took place at Houlsoy, on Tuesday, 
Dueombor 8th, 1814. Four to one had been betted on Bam previous to this 
fight, and he was backed, when fighting, till near the end of the battle, by 
the best judges in tho pugilistic circles. 

This defeat (which will bo found detailed in tho Appendix to Period IV., 
under Noswobtht), loiined him, and he sunk into dejection, misery, and 
want Like many others of tho headstrong race of hard drinkers, ho was 
infatuated with tho idea that nothing in the shape of excess could harm his 
iron inuue. Indeed, Sam hod been hoard insanely to boost that he could 
train on “three glosses of gin, threo times a day.’’ What wonder, then, 
that he fell ? Excess, pride, and conceit destroyed his vigour and stamina, 
and on this occasion he might exclaim,— 

** I'vA toucliAd tho higlioBt point of all my groatnoM, 

And from tliat full moridian of my glo] 7 , 

I haate now to my setting." 

A few anecdotes, from contemporary sources may show Sam's fistic 
capabilities even in his decadence. Passing through Wapping, one evenings 
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when it was almost dark, he observed a poor Jew and a sailor fighting, and, 
u^n enquiring the cause, he was soon reoognised bj the unfoitunats 
Mordeoai, who had been several times floored by the rough son of Neptune. 
Sam stooped to pick up his Israelitish brother, when the latter whispered in 
his ear, '*So help my Got, Sam, I can’t flght any more.” ”Hold your 
tongue, you fool,” replied Sam, at the same time falling down by his side : 
« jou get up and protend to pick me up: I’ll let fly at him.” This im- 
position was practised with success, and Sam, staggering on to his legs with 
well feigned gvogginess, went bang in with his one-two at the Jack Tar, in 
such style that he saluted mother earth in a twinkling. The sailor, upon 
getting upon his pins, roughly exclaimed, ” D-— my — — , this ain’t the 
man I was fighting with — it’s another. Shiver me, but his Uows are like 
the kicks of a horse— I’ll have no more of this.” He instantly dieered off, 
while Sam and his fnend dropped into a neighbouring gin-shop to laugh over 
the trick. 

It is impossible correctly to ascertain the number of byc-battles in which 
Sam was engaged; but it is certainly within compass to assert, that he 
fought above one hundred. 

In the vicinity of St. George’s Fields, a stout fellow of the name of Jones, 
a painter, and a neighbour of Dutch Sam’s, who valued himself upon his 
milling qualities, publicly declared that ho was the champion of that quarter, 
and frequently had importuned Sam to have a set-to; the latter always 
declined. It happened one evening that Sum was regaling himself at a 
public-house, and glass succeeding glass of Deady’s brilliant fluid, had nearly 
obliterated worldly things from Sam’s pericranium, when Jones, learning 
the circumstance, entered the premises, and endeavoured to provoko him to a 
combat, but in vain. At length Jones struck him. This was too much, the 
staggering Sam returned it, and inquired ” whether he was doing right or 
wrong to defend himself f” An adjournment ro the street took place, when 
Sam, notwithstanding his intoxicated state, appeared to have the advantage, 
until Jones, seizing him by the hair of his head, threw him down, and struck 
him violently upon the stones. This unmanly act appeared to have a most 
unusual and electric effect, for it awoke Sam to a recollection of what he was 
about; gnd, to the surprise of the spectators, the Israelite started up exclaim- 
ing, <*Take care, take care, I’m coming now!” put in such a bodior as 
nearly deprived Jones of his breath, following it up by a slushing hit over 
his eye, which levelled the brute in his congenial mud. Utterly flabber- 
gasted by the severity and impetuosity of Sam’s hitting, he fairly bolted. 
Jones weighed thirteen stone six pounds ; and, though destitute of propriety, 
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was not without pretensions to science; this lesson taught him summarily 
the folly of vain boasting, and the superiority of a master in the art. 

We cannot omit one bright trait in Sam’s character, and this was his 
honest determination to win his fight if he could. We read in his obituary 
notioe, ** Sam’s integrity was a bright jewel ; it was undoubtedly of the first 
water ; he was once tampered with by a large offer to lose a fight (Egan says 
1000/ ), but he at once disdosed the affair to his backers. If all our pugilists 
had displayed the like honesty, the ring would be in a very different state.” 

Sam’s constitution originally was of the finest quality, and his strength, for 
his stature and weight, amazing. Tho day he fought with Cropley he asserted 
that he was able to floor an ox.” The Game Chicken once affronted Sam, 
when the latter informed that formidable boxer that ho could not beat him 
in a quarter of an hour. In private life, Sam possessed a good deal of comic 
humour ; and he passed much of his latter time in the service of Saunders, 
tho equestrian circus keeper, of Bartholomew Fair notoriety. 

He suffered considerably in his illness, and died in the London Hospital, 
on Wednesday, July 3, 1816, in the forty-second year of his age. Ho was 
buried on tho 4th of the same month, in the Jews’ burying-ground, White- 
chapel. 

As a boxer, *^take him for all in all,” while he lived ho had no equal; 
but latterly his stamina was utteily ruined by excessive indulgence in ardent 
spirits. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 

GEOEGE MADDOX (KNOWN IN HIS LATEE BATTLES 
AS “THE VETEEAN”)— 1792-1809. 

As a oonneoting link between the Second and Third Perioda, (leorge 
Maddox fumi^es a career of some interest. He was a oivili facetiousi 
illiterate man, but possessed of manly courage and forbearance. ** Though/’ 
says one who knew him, ** George Maddox fought more battles than any 
man 1 know of his time, he never had a spark of resentment in his composi- 
tion. His hardihood and resolution in the battle were not more remarkable 
than the coolness, almost stoical, with which he spoke of victory or defeat, 
in his own natural and rough manner. He seemed satisfied, that having 
done his best, the best could do no more, and generally spoke stion^y of the 
< goodness’ of the men who had given in to him.” Maddox was bom in 
Tothill Fields, Westminster, in 1756. In his fiftieth year he entered the 
lists with the powerful Tom Gribb, then in the prime of his youth and 
freshness, and, after fighting an hour and a half, the odds were still in his 
favour. Seventy-six rounds and two hours and ten minutes of courageous 
fighting passed before *’the Veteran” cried ** enough!” Once more in his 
fifty-fifth year he met Bill Richmond, the black (whom he had formerly 
beaten in three rounds), and after an hour yielded to exhaustion. The qpirit 
did not surrender, but nature left him.* There can be nothing added to 
this but the record of George’s boxing career. 

George Maddox was as modest and independent as he was courageous. 
He never hung about sporting public-houses or low tap-rooms, and never 
sponged upon gentlemen, nor sought the patronage of the great. After a 
memorable fight he sunk into his desired obscurity, following his humble 
occupation, and content with his moderate earnings, as an industrious 
costermonger, a calling much more lucrative ond numerous than in our times. 

• 

* ''Beoolloctioiu of an OotogenarisB,** 8ro., London, 181t. 
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Indeed the donkey dragoonB*’ of Weatminster, as they were then termed, 
formed a formidable squadron ; and, among the lower clasBea, the proprietor 
of a ** noddy and tumbler” — as in the days of slang a donkey and cart were 
termed— was often a velvoteoned fancy-dressed person with gold as well as 
silver and copper in his pocket, or ^^skin,” a taste for ''the Fancy,” an 
attendant at every sport, the owner of a *'tyke” or two, and a dealer 
in curiosities,”— rats, squirrels, ferrets, badgers, an occasional mongoose, 
and fancy ” pets,” coming particularly within the range of his tastes and 
trading. 

After many bye-battles, Maddox’s first regular contest was with Symonds 
(the Ruffian). Tliis took place at Datchet, near Windsor, on Saturday, 
December 4, 1792. See Symonds, ante, 130. 

This battle stands unparalleled for desperation and unfiinching resolution 
in the annals of pugilism. The spot first named waa Langley Broom, in 
Buckingham8hi]:e, but magisteriid interference preventing the rencontre, 
” the wayfarers crossed the Thames carrying their boards and quartering 
with them, and in a very few minutes erected a stage,” in the renowned 
Shaksperian ** Datchet Mead.” We must here remark, that Maddox was 
two inches shorter and more than two stone lighter than Symonds, to 
appreciate the battle which followed. There is no report worthy of 
transcription of this tremendous fight which is described in generalities. 
” Columns of our paper would not suffice to detail the rallies, the knock- 
down blows, the alternate advantages and the gluttony which marked this 
surprising battle. * The Ruffian,’ who was nearly two stone heavier than 
hU antagonist, was by far the most beaten, and totally blind, from the closing 
of both his eyes, before he would allow himself to be carried from off the 
stage. Maddox, of course, was not quite in so desperate a condition, as he 
had the best of the hitting in the rallies, especially towards the latter rounds. 
It was stated by an experienced amateur that Maddox put in two, sometimes 
three blows to Symonds’s one throughout the contest,” which lasted two 
hours, during which 100 rounds were fought. 

On Monday, February 10, 1794, Maddox met Hooper, the tinman, but 
after a game fight of nearly an hour, surrendered to that formidable boxer. 
(See Hoopee, ant$, p. 107.) 

Isaac Bittoon, a Jew, known for many years after to the visitors of the 
Fives Court and sparring saloons of the metropolis, was Maddox’s next 
opponent. Bittoon’s qualifications as a ^xer. will be found noticed under 
his name. The battle came off on Mitnuay, December 13th, 1802, on 
Wimbledon Common. The ground first named was Wormwood Scrubs, but 
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arriving there a goodly posse of the Bow Street mnners, with a 
number of special constables, had possession of the gronnd. A council of 
war now directed that each man’s party should separate and meet again 
at the fivo-milo-stone on the Edgwaro road, to elude the vigilance of the 
myrmidons of the law. When Gfeorge and his fnends reached the rendexvoua, 
no Jew was there, and they waited two hours in anxious expectation. All 
hopes of a battle that day were given up, when a messenger on horseback 
arrived with the information that Bittoon was waiting for his opponent at 
Wimbledon Common, when off went gig, cart, cuiride, carriage, buggy, and 
tnmbler, over Putney Bridge, on a visit once again to the shrine of Jerry 
Abbershaw. At a quarter before three the pilgrims arrived, the ring was 
formed, and precisely at five minutes before three they set-to. Bittoon was 
seconded by Lyons, and Maddox by Joe Word. 

** Tor the first three rounds the Jew had a clear advantage, having three 
successive times brought down his opponent at the close of the round, but 
not without some sharp returns. The combatants manosuvred, then laid aside 
science for a display of unflinching courage, forcing the fighting rapidly, 
taking and giving heavily ; but in this tho agility of Maddox and his superior 
quickness in advancing and retreating brought the odds to seven to four in his 
favour. From the sixty-eighth to the seventy-third round, Bittoon recovered 
strength and well supported the contest. In the seventy-fourth round he 
threw Maddox heavily, who was also sadly beaten both in the face and 
body. It was now getting dark, and Maddox persevered to make it a 
*draw.’ Maddox’s brother and friends now entered the i*ing and stopped 
the battle, stating that no one could see fair. A general engagement with 
sticks and fists ensued, to clear the ring. A parley ensued, when it was 
agreed the battle should be postponed to a future day ; tlie men having been 
engaged one hour and ten minutes, and fought seventy-four rounds, tho 
seventy-fifth being interrupted as above stated.” The reporter adils, '*in 
the fight both men displayed * bottom’ unequalled in the annals of pugilism.” 
At a farther conference between the backers of the men, they humanely 
decided, that two such brave and evenly matched men sliould not meet again 
for the same stake, but each have his backer’s stake-money. 

George, now, as on former occasions, like Caleb Baldwin and others of his 
time, returned to his humble and laborious calling. Ho however, more 
majorum, attended whenever there was a ** good thing” on. Thus, on the 23rd 
January, 1804, he was present at the celebrated fight of the Game Chicken and 
Joe Berks, on Putney Common. The great event disposed of, a purse was got 
up, and Maddox, theii*e4lled ” the Veteran,” offered himself as a candidate. 
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One Beabrook, a dustman, and a bounceable sort of ohap, long known as a 
second rate pugilist, was induced by the offer of four pounds to enter the ring 
with George. The affair was a force, Maddox punished Beabrook all over the 
ling for three rounds, when ho fell out of the ropes and declared his arm was 
broken. **No sooner, however, had ha nibbed the gull (Anglicb pocketed 
the money), than he boastingly swore he was not the least hurt”* ** Fan- 
oratia,” p. 199. 

George’s day's work was not, however, yet over. Bill Bichmond, an 
athletic American block, of whom we shall hear more hereafter, who hod 
served his time to a cabinet maker at York, and was at this time footman to 
the well-known Lord Gamelford, having expressed himself desirous of a 
“shy” with a professed pugilist, was indulged by the deposit of a small 
stake. The affair, like that of Scabrook’s, was of three rounds only. In 
the last round Maddox caught Bichmond an electrifying blow under the left 
eye, which in the words of the reporter, so completely quemd hia ogUf that 
he at once gave in.” 

George, though now in his fiftieth year, was always ready to try a 
novice.” At a meeting at Wood Green, near Hornsey, on Monday, June 7, 
1805, a subscription purse was offered of twenty-five guineas, twenty for the 
winner, five for the loser. For this Tom Cribb, ‘*the Black Diamond,” 
offered himself. The battle will be detailed under Cbibd. His after- 
renowned opponent, besides the advantages of youth, was two inches taller 
than George. Maddox fought like a hero, and gave in with reluctance, after 
two hours and ten minutes’ combat, with a stalwart and game youngster with 
stamina fresh and un wasted. Maddox fell gloriously, and Young Cribb, hitherto 
unknown, by this contest ac(]uired a pugilistic fame that soon developed 
itself, and ultimately led liim to the championship. 

On Monday, Juno 5th, 1806, three boxing matches were decided at Podnal 
Comer, Epping Forest. The second of these was between George Maddox, 
” the Veteran,” and Coady,t an Irish boxer, of great pretence, for forty 
guineas. Maddox was considered ** gone by,” and Coady made the favourite. 
Wo copy the report from the Daily Advertiaar : ” Maddox fought in the old 
style, that of rallying, | and in a great measure giving the first powerful hit 
in each round. Coady always waited for him to begin, and generally hit in 
return successfully in the rallies. His blows did not, however, seem to tell 

* Pieroe Egan layB, ** Beabrook was so completely frightened out of all his oonooit, 
he ofmosf boltM from the spot." What that may mean we cannot explain. 

t Cf)ady*s other exploit was being beaten by Bill Treadway, in twenty^ven 
March 16, 170B, in Hvde Park. 

t ii what modem reporters would oaU ** forcing the figditing.” 
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so much or to be put in so riiarply as bis adTeisazy’s. After the eombat bad 
liBsted half an hour there was some confusion, and the ring was broken in, 
but whether by design or accident could not be discovered. The combatants 
were, however, taken away until another ring was formed, when they again 
Bct-to. The combat lasted another three quarters of an hour, when a detach* 
ment of the 10th Light Dragoons appeared, headed by a magistrate, who, 
being also headborough, entered the ring, and with all the moderation and 
gentlemanly affability becoming his authority addressed the amateurs, 
informing them they must disperse in the name of the law, or ho should 
bo under the necessity of calling in military aid to enforce his mission. 
Upon this they all retired about a mile further, when the cavalry disappear- 
ing they formed another ring.” The name of this magisterial specimen of 
the atiaviUr in modo et fortiter re has not been recorded by the admiring 
reporter, or we would willingly have perpetuated it. Mr. Coady was now 
called to appear and face his man ; but in the interval his eyes had nearly 
closed. “ He re/tued to enter the ring,'* says the report, ” eo the battle woe 
ieelared a drawn one.*** That there was no further interruption is shown 
by the fact that there was a third battle, between O’Donnell and Smith. 
(See O’DonNBLL in Appendix.) 

Maddox once more retired to his vocation as a street dealer in fish, fruit, 
dowers, and other commodities then generally hawked through the scattered 
suburbs, now solidified into the enormous mass of the mighty metropolis — ^in 
plain prose, he followed his vocation of a costermonger, and was a noted 
character among the Westminster ihitemity. Meantime, Bill Richmond, his 
old antagonist, hod won himself a name and position among the list of boxers, 
and the blot on his ’scutcheon, from his early and summary defeat by Maddox, 
so sorely troubled him that ho longed to rub it out by another tourney. He 
challenged the veteran, who accepted the defianoa. They met August 9, 
1809. John Ghilly seconded the veteran, and Bill Gibbons, his Westminster 
” pal,” was his bottle-holder. Yet one more illustration of the soundness of 
Captain Godfirey’s axiom, not to ** trust battle to a waning age,” was given. 
Maddox in his fifty-fourth year, after fifty-two rounds, reluctantly gave in 
to his younger, heavier, and stronger adversary. 

In all the numerous contests in which Maddox had been engaged, his 
courage was pre-eminent. As a pugilist, be was conspicuous for determined 
rallying and quick hitting; and, though well acquainted with the science, 

a Thia deoirion is utterly at tariaaoe with the roles of the ring. The cool noe-ffgudicr of 
the reporter tlmt, as Ooa^ rtfued to appear, Uie battle was declared a drawn one, is not ^ 
leasb amusinff incident. Mr. Vanoent Dowling has booked it as a victory to Maddox, which 
it undoubtedly was. Bee “ Vistiana,*' esss^ ILmoox. 
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he relied more on his true game than strictly following the principles of the 
art. It is but justice to his memory to state, according to the best informa* 
tion upon the subject, that pugilism was never disgraced by any of his public 
encounters, nor his character ever stained by making a cross. 

A short time previous to nis death a benefit was got up for the veteran’* 
at the One Tun Boom, Jermyn Street, which was well attended, and at which 
the first pugilists exhibited specimens of sdf-defence ; among whom several 
of his old opponents were not backward in assisting him by their efforts, as 
Cribb, Bittoon, O’Donnell, B.ichmond, etc. 

The death of this courageous boxer was the consequence of an accident. 
The pipes (in those days hoUowcd trunks of elm trees) which conveyed water 
through the Borough Market were under repair, and the dark street for in 
those days we had not got to gas,” left with a yawning chasm. Into one of 
these, while repairing to market before dawn, poor George was precipitated ; 
he received a compound fracture of the thigh, erysipelas supervened, and our 
hero, for hero he was though humble, closed his career in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. George was buried, by the subscriptions of some of his brother 
boxers ^'n the churchyard of St. George the Martyr# 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CALEB BALDWIN, “ THE PRIDE OP WESTMINSTER.” 
1786 (1792)-1816. 

Caleb Stbpeent Ravsbottom, for sucli were the registered sponsorial and 
patronymic stylos of this well-known boxer, was bom beneath the shadow of 
the venerable abbey church of St. Fetor’s, Westminster, in what were the 
head-quarters of the costormongoiy of western London, in the early days 
of the third George, to wit, the 22nd of April, 1769. We like to be 
particular in the birthdays of remarkable men, for Caleb, in his day, was 
a more noted character, and certainly more of an original,” than many 
upon whom biographers have wasted mutton fat, or, more classically, ” the 
midnight oil.” 

The reader will best form a judgment of Caleb’s qualities as a ” good piece 
of stuff,” from an unvarnished account of his performances within the ropes. 
We may premise, however, that Caleb in his later days weighed but 
Ost. nibs., and therefore may well take his own assertion, that he was 
quite four pounds less when in his younger days he met antagonists, without 
much distinction of age or height; his own being five feet seven inches. 

We shall pass Caleb’s youthful skirmishes with unknown antagonists, 
referring the curious to “BoxLana,” vol. i., pp. 301-307. The first of these, 
we are told, was with '<one Gregory,” in 1786, and then follow floiixiahing 
accounts of victories over Jem Jones, Arthur Smith, Jerry Matthews, Bill 
Berks, Wadham (a grenadier), Eolly, ” one Jones,” a fourteen stone coal* 
whipper. Bob Parker, etc., etc., all of which **the historian,” fancifblly 
embeUishos with such characteristic touches as would induce us to think that 
he had himself been eye witness and reporter of the frays. 

In 1792, on the 14th of May, we find Caleb’s first recorded battle. It was 
with the well-known Tom (Paddington) Jones, at Hurley Bottom, after the 
fight between Mendoza and Bill Warr. They fought for a purse of £20, 
but after a game and even contest of half an hour, a dispute arose, and the 
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battle wai declared ** a draw.” They were each bo Batisfied with the other’s 
goodneBB, that though they met for many long years afterwards at sparring 
benefits, outside the ring as spectators and inside as seconds, they noyer 
again held up naked fists as adyersarios.* 

After the great battle between Jem Belcher and Andrew (Gamble, December 
22, 1800, at Wimbledon Common, a purse of twenty guineas, was contended 
for. Kelly, a stalwart Irishman, under the patronage of Coady, ” the bruising 
publican,” and Burke (not Berks), offered himself. The reporter says, ” Caleb 
Baldwin, a dealer in greens, well-known among the Westminster lads as a 
smart customer with the mufflers, accepted the contest. Joe Ward and 
Elisha Crabbe, offered themselyes as Caleb’s seconds, and Tom Tring was his 
bottle-holder. They fought merrily twelve rounds in fifteen minutes, when 
Faddy, who could not latterly get in a blow, yielded to a hearty drubbing.” 

In June, 1801, there is proof that Caleb was temper paratue, like other 
heroes. Ho was enjoying himself at the Pewter Platter, in St. John Street ; 
Jackling, known as ” Ginger,” brother of the renowned Tom Johnson, was 
there, and spoke contemptuously of Caleb’s capabilities. A quarrel was the 
result, and a challenge following, Caleb turned out there and then. The para- 
graph writer says, Jackling, alias Ginger, Tom Johnson’s brother, having 
quarrelled with Caleb Baldwin, they fought a severe battle, in which the 
pungency of Ginger was completely overcome by the acrimony of his 
antagonist’s fist.”! This was thought smart writing in those days. 

After Jem Belcher, of whom Caleb was always an admiring follower, 
hod beaten the resolute Joe Berks, at Hurley Bottom, November 25th, 1801, 
Lee, ”the butcher,” t niade his appearance, followed by Caleb Baldwin, to 
decide their match for twenty guineas a side. Caleb was attended by 
Paddington Jones, his old opponent, and Joe Ward; Lee by Maddox and 
Seabrook. We preserve the report. 

THE FIGHT. 

There wae no time lost in setting-to, and 18.— Caleb pat in two straight hits through 
for the first twelve rounds maoh science was l^ie's gaard; the second brooght down the 
displayed by the lighter combatant, “the butcher. 

Westminster Champion,” as he is now styled. 14 — l^o rallied manfully. He got in tlie 

He did not, however, much reduce Lee's first blow ; but Caleb stepped in, put on the 
str^gth, who fought with determined reso- lock, and throw him neat^. ((^at shoat- 
lution. ing from the “ Neddy ” drivers.) 


* The memoir of Caleb Baldwin in “ Boxiana,” vol. i., pp. 301-814, omits all mention of 
this fight. 

t Conied in “ Pancratia,” p, 136, from the Oracle newspaper. This battle is also orer- 
looked by “ the liistorian,” in his life of Caleb. 

t Jack was then thought a rising pugilist ; his previous battle was a draw with Solly 
Sodioky, a Jew. lie most not be oonfoonded with Uany Lee, who was beaten by Mendoia. 
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15. — Caleb gM hie advenary a clean 
croM buttock. 

16. — Lee had the advantaffe in hitting ; 
lin etruok hie opponent three aevere blowa, 
and brought him down. 

17. — In thia round Caleb displayed most 
exoellont skill, strength, and activity. At 
the oommenoement six hard blows were 
struck, after which Caleb, fastening on his 
antagonist, threw him completely over his 
b«>ad. I<ee's back rebounded from the stage 
with great violence, and he lay panting on 
the ground. 

18. — Caleb slipped and fell, upon the sys- 
tem of husbanding his strength. 


12.— Caleb mve his antagonist a heavy 
knock-down blow. 

90.— Lee fought this round with deter- 
mined courage and great skill, but still 
Caleb had the best of it. 

81.— Caleb gave another knock-down blow, 
and Lee, who was completely exhausted, 
gave in. 

The contest lasted twenty-three minutes, 
and afforded more amusement and a greater 
display of science than oven the preceding 
grand affair between Belcher and Berks. 

Lord Say and Sole, The Hon. Berkeley 
Craven, Sir Thomas Apreeoe, Colonel Mont- 
gomery, Captain Taylor, and many other 
oistingnishea amateurs were present. 


Jack O'Donnell haying beaten Fordo Wilson (Belcher's brother-in-law), 
and Smith, was now the recognised “ Irish champion,” and he challenged 
Caleb for fifty guineas a-side, who, nothing loth, entered into articles of 
agreement. As there was groat apprehension that the Bow Street authorities 
would interfere, the matter was ‘‘kept dark,” and on Friday morning, 
October 2l8t, 1803, the men and their friends started early by different 
roads out of town. Wimbledon Common, in tho vicinity of that interesting 
landmark of civilisation,* the gibbet of tho notorious JeiTy Abershaw, was 
the rendezvous, and there at twelve o’clock all had arrived. Vehicles of 
every description and thousands of spectators and equestrians thronged the 
valley, a ring was quickly formed, and at half-past twelve O’Donnell entered, 
followed by the veteran Caleb. The men immodiuicly throw themselves in 
attitude. Odds six to four on Baldwin, readily taken. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— 0*Donnell put in the first blow 
in his adversary's side. Caleb returned 
dexterously right and left, thou closing, 
tlirew his opponent. 

2.— O'Donnell fought very shy, but Caleb 
stood to his man, followed him round the 
ring, and put in several severe blcnvs, which 
wore weU parried by his adversary. It was 
here thought O'DonneU was endnavouriim to 
wind Oalw ; however, he ^d not fall off in 
putting in his blows, and having got O’Don- 
nell to the edge of the ring, put in a most 
severe body hit, wliioh brought him down. 

8 — At the oommenoement of this round 
O Donnell appeared sick from the effects of 
the last blow, which Cslsb perceiving, stuck 


to him closely, not allowing him even time 
fur breath. O'Donnell tried to avoid him, 
but failed. Thev closed, and Caleb again 
threw him. (Odds had now risen as higu as 
four to one.) 

4. — ^This round was well contested by both 
combatants. O’Donnell recovered, came up 
in better spirits, and fought more manfully. 
He put in several good dIows, and out his 
opponent over the right they oloeod, 
and O’Donnell for the first time threw Caleb. 

6. — ^The sun now was extremely trouble- 
some, particularly to O’Donnell, wno shifted 
and tried hard to get the shady side; but 
Caleb’s cleverness was not to be out done. 
Some severe straight-forward blows srere 


* In the travels of Pallas in Tartary, he describes himself, after a weajy sledge jounsy 
mrough snowy steppes, as coming in sight of the corpse of a malefactor swinging on a gaunt 

black gibbet as a warning to “land pirates.'* He congratulates himself on this mark of 
having arrived on the “confines of dvilisatioii.** 
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rifin OB botb lidM ; O'Donnell'f iMt brinff- 
inff bit opponent down a second time, llin 
friends now afpiin began to hope for sucoess, 
tad odds triflingly changed. 

6. — O'DonnoU came up smiling; Caleb 
mods several blows tell. A blow from 
0*Donnell mode him stsgger» on which bo 
rushed in, and with great foroe knocked 
down O'Donnell. 

7. >»This, althouf^ not the lost, was the 
dsoisive round. O'Donnell set-to with groat 
spirits, snd displayed great oounge and ex- 
cellent science. Caleb made several feints, 
which by many were considered weakness, 
and the odds fell book to even betting. 
Caleb, however, oanght his opponent off his 
guard, and planted a most severe blow in 
his kicneys.* which hod a most visible effect. 
They oloM, and O'Donnell was thrown. 

8. — ^e effects of the blow, so powerfully 
put in by Caleb in the last round, were so 
great, that O'Donnell was scarcely able to 
stand. Caleb showed as much light as ever. 


ibllowed him up, jrat in several good blows, 
and concluded Doth the round and the battle 
^^vmg his opponent a violent cross but* 

O'Donnell was immediately led off the 
ground greatly distressed, both by the kid- 
ney blow and the last fsll ; he was plooed in 
a hackney oooob, but his friends negleoted 
him even more than Berks' did ; they left 
him there without any assistance for nearly 
two hours, while Caleb was carried in tri- 
u^iph round the ground, and also until the 
termination of another battle, whioh oon- 
sisted of forty rounds. 

This match was considered extremely 
even as to the skill and strength of the oom- 
batants. Both had fought numerous minor 
battles, and two or three regular ring-fights, 
in which neither of them had been beaten. 
Caleb being some years older than his oppo- 
nent, 0*DunneirB youth was oonsidored to 
bo an equivalent for Caleb's more prootioal 
Bcionoe. 


The fight above alluded to was between one Beckley, known as ‘‘Blue 
Breeches,” and Clarke, which ended in a draw after fifty minutes’ desperate 
milling. 

In November of the same year, O’Donnell again challenged Caleb for 
100 guineas. His friends declared the last fight a mistake, the next they 
said would be *'the real thing.” This, however, came to nothing, and 
Coleb, who had long wished to try his skill with the Jewish phenomenon, 
Dutch Sam, was backed by his friends, for fifty guineas; and Tuesday, 
Augnst 7th, 1804, fixed for the combat, which took place at TTood (}reen, 
near Hornsey. (See Life of Duren Sam, anto^ Chapter Y.) 

This first defeat of Caleb was by no means a dishonourable one, and when 
in the October following a second match was made, Sam, to the surprise of 
the amateurs, declined to go on with it, and forfeited his deposit. Caleb's 
friends maintained that he was out of condition on the first occasion. 

On Tuesday, August 6th, 180.5, the long expected buttle between Bill 
Byan and Caleb Baldwin crowded the Lewisham side of Blackheath with 
thousands of eager spectators. The seat of combat was not determined until 
very late on the Monday night, and many who expected it to be at Wilsden 
Green, travelled thero only to ho disappointed. A ring having been formed, 
about eleven o’clock the combatants entered. By on attended by Tom Jones 
and Fuss, and Caleb by Pearce, the Game Chicken, and Mountain. Odds 
were rather in favour of Caleb, but in general betting wos even. After the 
usual ceremony they set-to. 


* Blovrs in the short ribs om so called by the edder ring reportera— Eo. 
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THE FIOHT. 

Bound 1.— ICnoh q;Mbrring ; Oaleb at laat bii blow, lad fell amm. (Oddi wera 
pn in two ffood blowi ngbt and left. They five to one m fenmr Oaleb ) 
llo ed, and TOth fell. 16 — ^Byan Toy ihy. He, however, rallied, 

2 —Oaleb made a Mt, and while oloain^, and threw m aeterai very good hita. Caleb 

By n threw in a aevere blow, and out hia now began to ahow ezhauition, aa waa aome- 

)pponent m the feoe ; oloaed, and both fell ‘ what ezneoted from hia violent exertion. 

8 —Caleb threw m aome tolerably olean 10.— Ryan began to ahow to advantage. 

30 y blowa. Ryan ran in and threw him. Oaleb waa feti^ed, and Ryan*a aupenor 

4 —Caleb imt m a blow over Ryan'a m ; atrength appeared manifeat 

It aoon awelied and became black. Ciueb 81 — Bvery round now added feeah anpe- 
temunated the round by giving Ryan a com- nonly to Ryan, who, althongh much 

plete aomoraanlt. The advantai^ waa all fetigued. threir hia opponent every time, 
with Baldwin. 82 —Thu waa the laat round in which 

6.— A good round Caleb held hia lead there waa any fighting. Caleb aummoned 

by aeveru aharp blowa. They oloaed, and all hu courage, pnt in come well-aimed 

after a oharpatruggle Caleb waa nppermoat. blowa, but waa too weak to withatand hu 
(Shouta lor Weatminator ) opponent, who again brought him down. 

10 — Bveiy move in favour of Caleb, who 26 —Caleb fell, almoat exhauated, and 
waa the qui&er and more reaolnte fighter while falling Ryan hit him. The nng waa 

11 —Caleb alipped in, hit, and almped out instantly broken in, and a ory of **Fonr’ 

again. Ryan fmlowed him, when Caleb hit raised It was clearly a mere dodge to save 

up, sSoaed, and throw him another swing- the stakes But while the oonnoiaseura wore 

ing fell. debating the question, a party of dragoons 

18 —Slow sparring. Both blowing, and arrived and dispersed the assemblage. The 

Ryan very shy of hu man. Caleb pnt in a combatants, both pretty well thrashed, were 

tiemendouM blow upon his opponent’s head, put together m a postonaise and brought to 

and brought him down London The fight had lasted half an hour, 

13 .—Caleb with great dezteniy repeated when thu wranglo took place. 

At a BubBoquent meeting it waa agreed that the militaiy interferenoe made 
it a drawn battle. Eyan declined a renewal of the match. 

This may be considered the legitimate wind-up of Caleb’s profesaional 
career aa a pugilist, after twenty years of ring practice (1786-1806), with one 
solitary defeat, and that at the hands of the renowned Dutch Sam. Prom 
this time Caleb figures as one of the most active and interesting characters in 
** the Fancy,” and the liveliest leader and councillor of the followers of the 
ring. For years he was in his sphere a sort of pugilistic Palmerston in the 
Westminster purlieus of Downing Street. His courage was never doubted ; 
his science was unquestionable ; his honesty never impeached, and his fun 
was perennial. Caleb, though never quarrelsome, was always ready upon 
warrantable occasion to ** sport his canvas.” Few harder hitters were to 
bo found, and many first-rate pupils wore turned out by him. In his own 
dominion, on the downs of Tothill, his opinions upon sporting matters com- 
manded deference, and Caleb’s judgment in matters concerning man, dog, 
badger, or bull, was almost without appeal. 

In May, 1816, a curious day’s outing” took place, to witness a bafJo 
between a couple of « darkies,” hight Stephenson* and Sam Bobinson; 

* Stephenson had been beaten by Jack Garter. (See Oabtbr, Period lY ) Robinson 
was an (fid sbiger, fourteen stone weight; his fights, not worth detulmg, are ohronioled m 
*• Fistiana.** 
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« Ethiopian** bruuen, like Ethiopian serenaders, being now in fadiioni 
from the exploit! of auch men as Eichmond, Kendrick, and Co. To Goombe 
Waiien, also, one Bristow, known as Young Massa," in the service of a 
■porting gentleman, had repaired. Caleb as one of the 3I.C.’8 was beating 
out the ring, when he applied the thong to Young Massa, who, new to his 
freedom and unacquainted with the person and privileges of Caleb as a public 
functionary, retorted by a couple of such unexpected facers as drew **the 
veteran’s” cork. A row was the immediate consequence, in which Caleb 
proposed to cast the question of his ring privilege to the winds, and then and 
there vindioate his insulted manhood. He was at length indulged. The two 
principals actually quitted the ropes and Caleb was ” indulged” with ”a 
round or two,” as he expressed it. Bill Eichmond hereon offered to pick up 
Bristow, and Horry Harmor valeted the Veteran. The affair showed that 
Young Massa was not to be easily disposed of. The report is Pierce Egan’s, 
though it is not even alluded to in his life of Caleb Baldwin. 


THE FIGHT. 

Round l.<^aleb leemed snmi and eager quite on the alert, and, under the guidanoe 

to check IhiB daring norioo for me presunip- of each a Bocond eb Richmond he stood 

tion, eet-to with great courage, and wished more than a chance to do lomething. Ue 

to mill off hand this sprig of colour, but put in three serore hits, got away cleverly, 

Mana laughed at the attempt, returned hit and succeeded finally in bringing down us 

for hit, and in dosing brought the votoran man. 

down. 8.— Oaleb’s nob was properly Grimsoned, 

g.^Toiug Massa not only showed pluck, and in ev^ round he received more than 

but hia atutudos were imposing, and the he gave. Eis once acknowledged talent for 

champion of Westminster did not Imow what serving out appeared to be gone by, or else 

to make of him. Caleb hit out viciously, this almost conqueror of Dutch Bam could 

which the black returned on the nob of his never have suffered so many rounds to have 

opponent, and the veteran, in a close, went passed over to his evident disadvantage, 

down undermost. The young Black had too much gaiety for 

3. —On setting-to Massa put in a severe him, and he throw the champion against his 
fuoor, and followed it up so strongly, that will. 

the champion was fairly nit down. 9.— Caleb got a little into work, and gave 

4. — Young Blacky, mil of gaiety, pointed Massa a small taste ; but he seemed to moke 
hiH finger at the veteran, by way of derision, no impression ; however, he ultimately 
and kept moving with great agility that he brought the young one down. 

might not be smashed by the superior 10.— This was a sort of scuffling round, 
science he had to contend against. Some but Caleb had the best of the throw, 

blows wore eaohanged, and, in closing, this 11. — Blacky ran in with great velocity, 
game sprig fibbed Caleb severely, and and gave his opponent a tremendous boay 
brought him again down undermost. blow— a perfect winder ! It was heard at 

6 —The youth of tlio Black encouraged some disUnce. and the champion felt not a 

him to proceed, and be hit out rather in a little surprisea. In closing, they both went 

scientific style, as if he had taken lessons, down. 

Caleb seemed not able to stop him, and the 12.— Appearances were most oertainty 
veteran’s sight appeared somewhat defective, against Caleb; but yet some trifling odds 
as he generally nit short. In closing, as were betted, from what he had formerly 

before, the BlMk fibbed away, and Caleb done, that the old tramp would be able to 

went down undermost come throngh the piece. At Caleb’s age, 

6.— Caleb, on his guard, had the best of the Black must have been considered a dan- 

this round, and, in closing, tnmed the novice mrons unlucky customer to have fallen in 

wn. his way, so unprepared ae he then was. It 

7« —Young Massa seemed an apt soholar, was altogether an unfortunate tnm np for 
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Mm ftttmn ; and MtMn Em tenon of tin 
rinff did not in the leeet abate the oonfidenoe 
the jonog adventam, who hit oat and 
Loed me nuui more like an experienced 
boxer than a raw chance miller. Caleb 
again found himeelf on the ground. 

18 and lait.— Caleb, foil of pluck, eeemed 
lo rallj all hie oapabilitiee into action, and 
rod&ed toward the ■cratch with all the 
cagemeu of a Bichard, mentally exclaiming 
— Peridi the thought ; ne'er be it eaid that 
Caleb, the renowned Caleb Baldwin, of mill* 
ing notoriety, ever aurrendered hia hard- 
earned lanrda into the handa of a mere 
etrippling novice, and that too a Black!" 
The champion put in aome of hia teaaera, 
and, it ia out juatioe to obaerve, that the 
young one waa not a jot behind hand in 


tetominff aome good hita. It waa a milling 
round altogether, but, in oloaing, Caleb waa 
again down. Borne interference now ap- 
peared to be made, and the darling fame of 
Caleb waa reaoued from the tottering brink 
of deatmotion by Blacky giving in, to the 
mat aatoniahment and aurpiiae of the apeo- 
• tatora, aa the young one had only a very 
alight acratch over one of hia eyea. Caleo 
waa thua enabled once more to return to hia 
dominiona aa the conquering hero. Young 
Blacky, upon being perauaded to reUnquiah 
the conteat, received the aum of 80t., col- 
lected by aubacripUon, aa a reward for foe 
pluck he manifeatea in darii^ to enter foe 
liata with ao renowned a puniaher aa Caleb 
Bamabottom Baldwin.* 


Caleb henceforth wisely confined himself to seconding and ring-keeping, 
in which his services were conspicuous and constant. On May 16, 1817, 
we find a joint benefit announced for two yeterans, Caleb Baldwin and '‘Old 
Joo Ward,” now in his seventy-second year. Cribb and Tom Oliver sparred 
on this occasion. The wind-up was between Caleb and Paddington Jones. 
” The first-named old trump prefaced his set-to by informing the company 
that twenty-eight years ago he and his friend Jones fought a tough fight 
together and had been ‘pals’ ever since. (Applause.) Caleb still retains 
considerable energy, and the display of the ‘ old school’ was very creditable. 
Two sons of Caleb also exhibited their skill with the gloves, the second with 
young Perry, who ‘ bested’ him. Caleb’s first-born set-to with Jack Martin, 
but his pipes were out of order and he took off the gloves as quickly as he 
well could. They will not continue the renown of the father’s name.” 

We find Caleb’s name in numerous benefits for his brother pugilists, and in 
1819 (Sopt. 16), he advertised a benefit at tho “Minor Theatre in the 
Strand.” As these announcements occasionally possess a curiosity from their 
vcarcity, we subjoin one of Caleb’s as a specimen 

CALEB BALDWIN 

BaapeotfoUy aoquainta hia Frienda and the Publio, he would be proud to aee them at the 

MINOR THBATRB, IN THB STRAND, 

On Thursday, Wh Stptember, 1819, 

Where he intenda to exhibit with one of the Primeat Little Nonparoilaf of foe Day ; and aa 
■everal of foe Firat-rate Pugiliata have promiied to meet him there, he anticipates they wiU 
receive a High Treat. 

The Oognoacenti, foe Lada of the Turf, and foe Fancy in general, cannot obliterate frovt 


* Maaaa Briatow aeema here to have fought hia beat fight ; despite the tuition of Richmond 
and hia Fivea Court practice, he merely beat aa unknown (Little Tom) for 20 guineas in a 
clumay fight at Holloway, July 10, 1817, and waa then tliraahed by a fourth-rate pugilist, 
Pug M'Qee, at Shepperton Range, September 80, 1817, in sixty-five aiinutea, 4A f^aundf- 
T This proved to bo foe afterwards renowned Jack BeedaP 
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memory the tmowment they hA?e eiyo^ from the able, epiritad, and aobfe manner in 
which ualob alwavf kept tlie Kmff for them on Daya of Sport; nor con it be fomrotten, he 
hee foaght upwards of Thirty Dattloa, and wae never beat, ptwiooa to that nnmcoeaafal 
eet-to mth Dntoh Sam. 

This true-bottomed Champion of hia dav onoe moved in oomfort and proaperitv ; and we 
have to dedore that the ooae ia now altered. We tmat a Beal-bred STOrtaman will never aee 
t Worihv Veteran of the Torf in Diatreaa, and abut np that apirit which dionld diatingniah 
anah a ononoter. The aingle reflection of 

A THOBOUail-BREO WJSBTM1N8TSB aOROLAB AT LOW-WATBB MASK, 

AND WANTING A LIFT, 

will require no Ihrther invitation, nor anffer exertion to aleep on the antject. 

Tht JmusmaUt will commMce at Two 0*eloek, 

Tioketa, 8a. each, to be hod at 

Tom Oliver’s, Great Peter Street. Weatminater; Randall's, Chancery Lone; Hormer'a, 
Plough, Smithfiold . T. Cribb'a ; Mountain's, St. Mortm's Isme ; and W. Austin's, the 
Blook-a-Moor'sHtsuU, Wliitoomb Street. 

On the 8th November, 1827, tlie veteran Caleb received his last ** warning 
to quit,” and ahnfiied off this mortal coil, in tho spot of his nativity, and 
many an ’’ old one ” recounted his early deeds, with disparaging refleotionB 
(not alwavs deserved) on the young *unB who were likely to succeed him. 
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APPENDIX TO PERIOD III. 


ANDREW GAMBLE— 1792-1800. 

Andrew Gaxblb, another of Piorco Pagan’s Irish champions/’ appears 
to have been a powerful, game, hard-hitting, clumsy, knock-kneed Hibernian, 
of six feet in stature, and a strong fighting instinct. His culogium may be 
read in *<Boxiana,” vol. i., pp. 239 et seq. Wo here give what we can find 
in the contemporary prints. 

Andrew Gamble,” says ” Pancratia,” (p. 182), ”was bom in Dublin 
in 1771, apprenticed to a stonemason, and early displayed a propensity for 
the pugilistic art. He is about six feet in height and has contested many 
battles, particularly those with Stonyard in 1792;* with Jones, in 1800; 
and with Jem Belcher. 

Gamble’s first appearance in the English ring was on the 5tL i^ptember, 
1792, at Bentley Green, nine miles from Colchester, which is thus recorded : 

”This day (Friday, September 5), Hooper, the tinman (See Hoopeb, ante\ 
having beaten Banner, of Colchester, the day previous, Ben Stanyard, a 
pugilist from Birmingham, mounted the stage to box with Andrew Gamble, 
an Irishman. Joe Ward seconded Stonyard, and Hooper was his bottle- 
holder, looking little worse for his yesterday’s battle. Gamble was seconded 
by one Williams, and had Byon for his bottle-holder. The stago was enlarged 
fnm eighteen to twenty-one feet square. The spot was Bentley Green, 
nine miles from Colchester. 

At first setting-to odds were greatly in favour of Gamble, till after some 
fow rounds, when they became even, but Gamble’s superiority gained the 
bets in his favour five to four, and they again changed to the same height in 
favour of Stanyard, during the last six rounds, who then unfortunately made 

• Ben Stanyar^ who is stated to hsTe been the victor in seventeen battles in the uidlsnd 
ud weetem oountiM, does not i^re in the ohronologies ; this dmw nihl hw deftnt by Bill 
Worr (see Wnaa), October 26 , im, tat all that appear to hie name. 
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a foul blow at his adversaiy, which CTcrj one considered would have 
terminated the battlo. Gamble's Mends, howemr, advising him to continue 
the contest, they fought another round, at the end of which Stanyard fell 
and Gamble retired, declaring himself victorious. Stanyard remained on the 
ground until his Mends triumphantly carried him away. The umpires, 
seconds, etc., had many meetings, and it was at length declared a drawn 
battle. The contest was well supported, the combatants having met 
nineteen times in twenty-five minutes. 

To make amends for the disappointment, a bye-battlo was fought between 
two countrymen, and very well contested.” 

For eight years we lose sight of Gbunblo, as a pugilist, until in July, 1800, 
we find him matched with Noah James,* the guardsman The battle is thus 
reported ; — 

”On Tuesday, July 1 (1800), a boxing match which had long been 
expected was fought in a hollow near the foot of Abbershaw’s gibbet, on 
Wimbledon Common, for 100 guineas, and bets to the amount of £ 6000, 
between Andrew Gamble the Irish pugilist, and Noah James, formerly 
belonging to the horseguards. Ben Stanyard, his old opponent, and now fast 
friend, was Gamble's second, and Jack Bartholomew his bottle-holdor ; Joe 
Ward seconded James, and Hall was his bottle-holder. 

” About ten o’clock the combatants set-to, when odds were six to four in 
favour of James ; they fought with astonishing fierceness and displayed great 
science. In the twelfth round Gamble put in a severe blow in the fkce 
of his antagonist, and cut his nose dreadfully ; in the twentieth he broke his 
collar bone, and in the twenty-first his jaw bone ; but notwithstanding such 
a dreadful state of disablement, James fought four rounds afterwards with 
determined courage, when he fell almost lifeless on the stage. 

” James was a Cheshire man, and had fought seventeen battles. He was 
allowed to display more bottom than any other man. After this battle, 
being given over by his medical attendants, and considering himself at the 
last extremity, he sent for Gamble, and generously exchanged forgiveness with 
the successful champion. Gamble, equally open hearted, gave Mrs. James a 
very handsome present for the more comfortable support of the unfortunate 
bruiser.” 

This was Andrew Gamble’s best fight. His warm-hearted Mends, now 

• Noah Junei, a diioharged trooper, appean to hare been a bmiaer of Oamble*! own 
■tamp. He is stated in “ Fistiona'* to hare oeaten Smith at Narestook, December 81, 1788, 
and Solly Sodickr, the Jew (a cross), at Homcharoh, Essez, Febmarj 18, 1793 ; but these 
battles were fought by one James, a waterman. See ** Pancratia," pp. 82 and 111. There 

was also a Joe jemes. beaten by Faulkner, the cricketer. (See Faolkner, ajits.) 
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overrating his oapabilities, determined to match him with the best Engli^ 
pugilist of the day, the young Bristol champion, Jem Belcher. December 
22nd, 1800, was fixed, and the friends of Ghimble, having won the choice 
of place, named the old hollow, by Abberriiaw’s gibbet, on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, as the spot. How triumphantly he was thrashed may be read in the 
memoir of Jem Belcher ; what disgraceful abuse, and worse, he received at 
the hands of “his enraged backers,” may be read in “Boziana,” p. 242. 
We have extracted it as a specimen of “ history,” omitting the small capitals, 
italics, and emphasised slang. 

“ Gamble’s being so soon deprived of his laurels, created the most dreadfhl 
murmurings among his countrymen, many of whom were nearly ruined from 
Gamble being defeated. St. Giles’s was in a complete uproar upon this 
occasion, and the Paddies had not been so neatly cleaned out since the days of 
the renowned hero Fetor Corcoran ! It proved a most woeful day for the Irish 
indeed ; the dealers in wild ducks had not a feather left to fiy with ; the 
rabbit merchants were so reduced as to be even without poles, and not a 
copper to go the next morning to market ; never were men so completely 
dished and done up. Andrew’s name had hitherto been a tower of strength, 
he was the tight Irish boy, and the darling of his country — ^but alas I the 
scene was changed, he was now culled a cur, an overgrown thing, a mere 
apology, and was in danger of being tossed in a blanket by his enraged and 
disappointed backers. Gamble, from this defeat, lost the warm hearts of the 
Paddies ever afterwards. Gamble appeared truly contemptible in this fight, 
in comparison with even the worst of his former displays— and it was the 
opinion of the amateurs, that the evident superiority of Belcher completely 
frightened all Gamble’s courage and soienoe out of him.” 

8io irannt ghria^ etc. ; Andrew Gamble appears to have returned to 
Ireland, and probably to his laborious calling. 


JACK BARTHOLOMEW— 1796-1800. 

Oxx of the true breed of old-school British boxers was Jack Bartholomew. 
His game was undoubted and his style manly. His opponents, too, were the 
very best men of their day, and if his career was not a brilliant one. Jack 
was always highly esteemed by his backers, and reckoned a formidable 
competitor. 
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Bartholomew was bom at Breatford, Middlesex, in 1770, and early oon- 
Tinoed aeveral of the amateurs in that neighbourhood of his gift of hitting, 
activity, and courage. Jack Firby, who had earned the unenviable cognomen 
of ** the Young Ruffian,” from his conquest of Symonds, ”fhe Old Eufflan,” 
on the 2nd August, 1791, was picked out as a trial horse for young Jack, in 
the regular P.B. A stake of ten guineas seems to have tempted Firby 
to tackle the youngster. The fight came off on Houndow Heath, near 
Bartholomew’s native spot. Firby, who weighed fifteen stone, and stood six 
feet, considered the stakes ** a gift.” Jack, at this time was nearly twelve 
stone, and stood five feet nine inches and a half, a height and weight which 
the best authorities have considered ” big enough for anything on two legs.” 
Firby seems to have considered his fame involved, for he fought with unusual 
desperation, but the youth was not to be ”ruffianised” out of his skill and 
coolness ; and after a desperate fight of fifty minutes, in which his firmness 
and manly intrepidity were finely contrasted with the opponent’s impetuous 
assaults, Firby was beaten blind, and his ” gluttony perfectly satisfied.” 

Bill Wood, the coachman, then in the height of his fame, was next 
matched with Bartholomew. They met on a stage between Ealing and 
Harrow, January 80, 1797. Bartholomew hod the battle declared against 
him for a foul blow. (See Wood, anU, Appendix to Period II.) 

Tom Owen’s renown in conquering Hooper, the tinman, induced him to 
issue a challenge to Jack ; it was accepted, and they met for a stake of fifty 
guineas, on Sunbury Common, August 22, 1797. Five and six to four were 
the current odds in fiaivour of Owen, who was the bigger and stronger man, 
forced the fighting desperately, but he could not break Jack’s guard, and 
was so heavily punished that in about half an hour he was all abroad, and at 
tho end of the twenty-sixth round, fought in thirty minutes, he was com- 
pelled to give in, after a fight of unusual rapidity and punishment. 

Bartholomew now met a master of the art in the person of Jem Belcher, 
with whom he had the honour of fighting a drawn battle, on tho 15th August, 
1799. His final defeat by the champion. May 16th, 1800, was also without 
disgrace. (See memoir of Jeu Belcuxb.) 

During the period of his active life in the ring, scarcely a battle of note 
happened without the name of Bartholomew appearing as second or bottle- 
hefider. Shortly after his last defeat by Belcher, however. Jack seems to 
have been attacked by liver disease. He died, after a few weeks’ illness, 
at his lodgings in the Almonry, Westminster, July 14, 1803. He left a 
particular request that his body might be opened (against which practice an 
ignorant prejudice then prevailed). A posi morUm examination took plaoa^ 
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and a considfirable aoliiirhoiis enlargement of the liTW was found. He 
fhriher xeqaeated that hia graTe dionld be ‘‘as near as poasible to fit. 
Hargaiet’s watoh-honse.” Hia funeral waa attended by a conaideraUe 
number of hie brother pugiliata. 


JACK O’DOKNELIr-1802-1806.* 

Jonv O’Donnell, a native of the sister isle, for a short period was much 
overrated and unduly puffed by what Fierce Egan colls hia ** warm-hearted 
countrymen.*’ We know nothing more of him than that shortly after hia 
appearance in ring circles he was matched with Pardo Wilsoni a relative 
of the celebrated Belcher’s, on Tuesday, October 26th, 1802. The extrava- 
gant estimate of **the historian” docs not seem to have been shared by the 
backers and friends of Wilson, as Fordo, whose last and only other fight 
fourteen years before, had been with Solly Sodicky, a Jew, on that occa- 
sion suffered defeat (February 11th, 1789). The ground was Wormwood 
Berubbs, on the bank of tho Paddington Canal, four miles from Hyde Park. 
The stake waa twenty guineas aside. We copy the report 

Wilson was thirty-five years of age, and O’Donnell, who had the 
advantage in height and weight, was said to be only eighteen. 

** About one o’clock a ring was attempted to be formed, but such numbers 
of people had assembled that it was not without the greatest trouble it was 
accomplished by two, when the combatants entered. O’Donnell was aooom- 
ponied by two of his own countrymen ; Wilson, by Belcher, his brother-in- 
law, for his second, and Tom Jones bottle-holder. They began to atrip 
immediately, both appeared in high spirits and eyed each other minutely. 
When readythe seconds proposed that they should toss up for the side of the 
ring, each being desirous to avoid the sun. This was agreed to, and the 
advantage gained by Wilson, in whose favour, on account of his freshness, 
bets appeared to be. At five minutes past two o’clock, after the usual 
ceremony, the heroes set-to. 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound l.^fiotib dissdav^ good attitade, ion parried ind rotnmed. Both fbIl,0'Don- 
and kept a strong goaid for some time. nellnayingreoeiTedablowonthelipiWhioh 
O'Donnell pat in tke first blow, which Wil- bled a Um. 

^ In ■* Fistiana," nnder O'Donnell, flany Holt is stated to have defeated him in 1817. 
U wu another boxer of tlie same name, said to be a relative of tlie subject of onr sketch. 
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5. — Wilson mide a feint bnt his c^onent 
stnidt him at the same time. A few sharp 
blows passed, when O’Donnell gave Wilson 
a cross bnttosk. 

8.-*In this roond O’Donnell displaj^ 
great strength. Wilson fell book, and with 
snocesi ohc^rad at his adrersaiy as he came 
np to him. Dome hard fighting ensued, and 
OrDonnell knocked down his antagonist. 
(Bots now changed In faronr of the Irish- 
man.) 

4.^This round be^ with some good 
straight-forward fightmg. O'Donnell aimed 
several blows at the body, which Wilson 
dexterously stopped and returnod. O'Don- 
noll, however, followed him up until he fell. 
Wilson's strength appeared to oe failing. 

6. — Wilson seemed afraid of his opponent, 
and manoeuvred round the ring. O'Donnell, 
however, stuok close to him, and put m the 
first blow, and Wilson, though apparently 
not hurt, foil. (Odds wore now three to one 
in favour of O'Donnell.) 

6 ^Wilson at the beginning pnt in a sue- 
cessful blow at O'Donnell's need; after 
which O'Donnell gave a body blow, and 


brooglit down his adversaiy. It now §fk 
peered settled, bnt Wilson’s friends persisted 
he had not yet shown any of his best play. 

7. — Wilson now tried to alter his mode of 
fighting, by allowing O'Donnell to strike, 
stopping the blow, and returning it with the 
same arm ; but in this he failed, his returns 
not being suooessfhl. O'Donnell followed 
up, and again brought down his opponent. 

8. — Immediately they were np, they set-to 
with great eagerness, and di^layed some 
excellent strai^t-forward fighting. Wilson 
appeared to recruit his strexi^, but it soon 
failed again, and he foil. 

9. — O'Donnell struck his adversary on the 
temple ; Wilsou reeled, and receiving another 
blow, fell again. 

10. — This was a very short round. Wilson 
received a violent blow on the ribs, reeled, 
and fell against the people, when Boloher 
advised him to give in, to which he con- 
sented. 


O'Donnell being declared the conqueror, 
his countrymen, of whom there were num- 
bers present, mounted him on their shoul- 
bers, and carried him out in triumph. 


We think the reader will agree that there is nothing in this victory over 
an old stale man to call for the epithets of ** eminent,” ** distinguished/’ 
etc., used in Boxiana,” nor that the Irishman, should be so raised in the 
eyes of his countrymen as their future champion, reminding them of those 
proud days when Peter Corcoran flourished in all his greatness!” But let 
that pass. 

On Monday, November 16 th, 1802 , a match having been made between 
O’Donnell, and one Smith, a boot closer, they met at Wormwood Scrubbs, 
to decide the contest, for twenty guineas. Lenox seconded O’Donnell, and 
one Anderson picked up Smith. 

After some trouble, and by the aid of Caleb Baldwin, who had recently 
beaten Jack Lee, at Hurley Bottom, a ring was formed, the combatants 
entered, and flva minutes after two o’clock set-to. 


THE EIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Much qpamng. O'DonuoU put 
in the firat blow, a ctraight-forward hit with 
hie right hand, and stmek his advenazy 
under the left eye. Smith aimed a blow at 
hii opponent's head, which O’Donnell caught 
with luf hind, end retained it with i blow 
on the side of the head. They dosed and 
jfen, ODoimell haring the advantage, being 
nppermoft. 

8.— Mneh epirring. Smith pnt in two 
body blowc, bnt riight; they doeed end feU. 
Smith under egain. 


3. — Smith nve hii aatamiet a eevere 
knook-down blow, by which he feU. 

4. — Both shiftkl. O’Donnell displayed 

{ food Bcienoe. When retreating, and rol- 
owed np by Smith, he put in several well 
planted body blows, and hrongbt Smith 
down ; but in felling. Smith struck a tru- 
mendous blow in the fime of his opponent. 

3.— Smith struck O'Donnell on the Jaw. 
The round wee well contested, eeveral seyew 
blows being exchanged, hf one of which 
O’Donndim 
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6. — Smith bainf off hii awd. OHonnall M.— Smith hod fho Uit of thii toi»4. 

pnt in o levere nght-hanaed blow on the After eereral hard blow* had been ic- 
head, bnt 3mith auiokly noorered; they ehanged, O'DonneU, in making a hit, elipped. 

doled and fell. O’Donnell beginning to fell forwardi, and pitched npon his head, 

appear week, odds were fife to four in 25.— In this ronnd O’Donnell displayed 

Smith’s fiiTOur. eotinty, and by a well-diieoted blow 

7. — This was a hard ronnd. Smith threw bronght down his opponent. 

in three nnoommonly olean blows ; O’Don- * 26.— Smith put in some good body blows, 
nell dosed, and both fell, Smith under. and O’Donnell fell. 

8. — A great deal of hard fighting, bnt 27.— In this round the greatest science 

O’Donnell diifted. They dosed and fell, was displayed by both parties. Some blows 
O’Donnell under. (Bets stUl remained fire were well struck, in which Smith had the 
to four on Smith.) adrantage. They dosed and fell. Smith 

9. — O'Donnell had the best of this round, under. 

put in most blows. Smith, in striking, 28.— This ronnd was equal, if not superior, 

slipped and fell. to the last in sdentifio display. Smith aimed 

10. — O’Donnell seemed endeavouring to all his blows at the head, and O'Donnell at 
rally his courage and irritate his adversary, the body, by which Smith had the advan- 
by pointing and smiling ; Smith, however, tage. They dosed and fell. Smith bdng 
put in some severe blows. They dosed, fell, under again. 

and O’Donnell was again dndor. (Beta now 29.— Uore O’Donnell manifestly obtained 

rose two to one in favour of Smith.) great advantage; Smith fell. (Odds now 

11. — It was some time before any blows rose five to four in favour of O’Dcmnell.) 

were struck, both shifting. They dosed, 83. — In this ronnd O'Donnell showed still 

and O'Donnell gave his antagonist a cross greater superiority. He put in several very 
buttock, something in the Bddior style. severe blows about the ribs, and as his an - 

12. — O'Donnell evidently mended ; both tagonist was retreating, he stmiA him in the 
fought well. They dosed, and Smith fell face and bronght him down. 

under. (Od^ still were six to four in 84 to 37. — In every round Smith fell, 
favour of Smith.) (Odds rose six to four on O'Donnell.) 

18. — Smith threw in two severe blows 88.— O'Donnell struck Smith in the pit 

with g^t dexterity, one in the face and the of the stomach, and he fell. This blow 

otlior in the pit of the stomach, by which thoroughly winded him, and it was supposed 

CDonnell fell ; while going, Smith tried to the battle would have been finished ; but 

give him a cross buttock, but failed. Smith by his proper time came up again. 

14.— Both put in some hard blows, but 89 to 48.— All these rounds were very 
O’Donndl had the advantage. Smith fell. short, and O'Donnell evidently had the ad- 

16. — In O'Donnell's favour. vantage. 

10.— Bot^ shifted ; much sparring. Smith 44.— O’Donnell, from having continually 

fell, bnt still hi^ the best of the round. throughout the ooraliat used his right hand, 

17. — Smith, in retreating, fell ; no blows had severely strained it, and it was expected 

■truck. that this circumstance would have obliged 

^ 18.— ^ui round was very short, bnt in him to give in, but dexterously putting in a 

favour of 0 Donnell. Smith fell by a blow. blow with the left hand, he bronght down 

19. — After a few tolerably hard blows his adversary. 

were exchanged, Smith struck O'Donnell 45.— O'Donnell in this round repeated his 

with great force on the left side of the head ; winding dose in the stomach, which nn- 

they then closed, and Smith fell under. doubtodly decided the battle, for Smith 

20. — At the end of this ronnd Smith had never afterwards struck any blow of ocm- 

a tremendons faU; O'Donnell also fell on sequence. 

him with great viefisnoe. ^le 48th round decided the contest in 

21. — Both fm^ht hard, bnt O'Donnell favour of the Hibernian, Smith being almost 

brought down his adversary. (Bets now too much exhausted to support his guard 

•▼«»•) O’Donnell by a dreadful blow brought him 

22. — O’Donnell put in a severe blow cm down, when he immediately gave in, after a 

the side of the head ; Smith slipped and fell. contest of one hour and twenty minutes. 

%kting thsie twenty-two rounds, O'Donnell throughout the battle had con- 

ueiiher displayed much external injury, ex- itantly struck his antagonist on ths left ribs, 

oepting the buck sye Smith got in the first which part, when the battle oeasod, was 

.‘ound. (l%ii doss not say much for either greatly swelled and bruised, 

of lUie men ■ gift of hitting,) Coidj, Gamble, Bwke, Belcher, Wood, 

U.— After muck sparring and ihilliug and many pro f esso r s of the art were prsssot. 

O^noell brought Ids oppementdown. (Odds O’Damell’s ooontnrmen carried biai home 
hadnosrehuiigidiBlivoarofO’DoBnsil.) te tri 1 lm|i^ esuH&lig in his gl^. 

O’Bomiell** gme, if not bii tkiU, or hit oopobilitioi Ibr, pntiiihinft wat 
fiiUy oitiblifihed by thii onoonnteri and ho was backed to fight oac HoDigan. 

▼OL. I. U 
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The Tniflcarriage of this oTent may bo read in the eabjoined paragraph 

the 18th of January, 1803, was the day det^vmined upon for the 
decision of a pugilistic contest between O’DonnoU, who wa^ now considered 
by the Irish as their champion, and the restorer of their fam«« in the noble 
science of pugilism, and one Henigan, a new candidate of bruising celebrity, 
brought forward and matehtd by Jackling, the brother-in-law of the well-known 
and lamented Tom Johnson. On the night before, howeTer, both those heroes, 
notwithstanding they each boosted strength in the fdro paw, felt somewhat 
confused by a visit from Armstrong, who without much ceremony conveyed 
them to Worship Street, and bound thorn in sureties of £400 to keep the 
peace for six months. O'Donnell on hearing this considered the fight at an 
end, but Ilenigan fearing lest such a restriction might blast his rising genius, 
determined to run all risks, and accordingly repaired to Dulwich, the 
appointed Campus Martins. His opponent, however, was not there, and 
the travellers returned with great chagrin depicted in their countenances.’* . 

O’ Donnell’s next opponent was the well-known Caleb Baldwin; but here 
his friends had made a mistake. He was polished off triumphantly (October 
13th, 1803), by the Westminster hero. (See Calxb Baldwin, ant 0 , p. 213.) 
Fierce Egan thus pathetically records this defeat:— ’‘O’Donnell was 
matched against Caleb Baldwin^ but being defeated— mabx the diffe- 
BENCE ! ! !— iVb %miUB ! no ehouU ! no ehoaldert offered to eupport the drooping 
hero ! but ho was placed in a hackney coach, to groan and reflect upon the 
reverse of fortune ! Any further comment is unnecessary ! ! !” With this we 
fully agroo. Where were tho “warm-hearted countrymen?” 

O’Donnell having some altercation at Belcher’s about his defeat of Fordo 
Wilson, a challenge was tho result. On this occasion O’Donnell, who is styled 
by Fierce “the celebrated Irish hero,” embraced the opportunity of meeting 
Tom for a subscription purse of twenty guineas, at Shepps^rton, Surrey, 
April 17, 1805, when he was thorc ighly thrashed in fiiteen rounds.* 

A big follow of the name of Emery, who, we learn incidentally, had on a 
former occasion beaten O’Donnell, was ohollengod by him for fifty guineas, 
and tho challenge accepted. We copy the report 
“On Tuesday, December 3rd (1805), a battle was fou^t in the Five 
Fields, Ciiolsea, between O’Donnell, the Irish bruiser, and a man of the 
name of Emery, for a subscription purse. The combatants had some time 

e The account in Bpsiana*’ desonres tranafpiring, as a mndd of aoonraoy and diction 

the celebrated Irieh hero, fought Tom BeTiCHER for a ■nbeoription purto of 
20 guineas, at Shepperton Common. Surrey. Considerable emam was displayed by Bbl- 
oiiBR upon this occasion ; and (y Donnell showed himself also entitled to respectable atten- 
tion ; but who was coitipletely eali^ped in fiftoso vounda, when Beu/veb was proriaimed the 
iMDausmr/* 
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fiiMe quanelled, when Emerj being the bigger men, and O’Donnell out 
of healtbi ho had an easy conquest, but the result of this battle proved a 
salittary warning to those who under the oonocit of superior strength presume 
to try oonclusionB against praotiied skill. 

** A ring having been formed at *two o’clock, the combatants entered ; 
Tom Blake (Tom Tough), and Bill Ryan seconded O’Donnell ; Emery was 
handled by Paddington Jones and Wight. 

On stripping Emd^ showed such astoxushing muscle that he appeared 
capable of seizing his opponent in his arms and carrying him off. He woe 
not only much taller, but two stone heavier than O’Donnell, and among the 
crowd two to one was betted in his favour, despite a portisandiip for the 
lesser man. 

**At setting-to Emery showed great confidence, and stood up in good 
style. O’Donnell making a feint with his loft hand, put in a severe blow 
with his right on the mouth ; they closed, and both fell. O’Donnell in this 
round displayed all the advantage arising from skill ; this he supported, and 
at the end of dve rounds bets became oven. In the ninth round Emery 
ezorted his greatest powers, and some good blows were exchanged, but 
O'Donndl hitting right and loft, brought him down. Odds two to one in 
favour of O’Donnell. The eleventh round Emery made a false hit, and 
completely ran from his man, and in the following round fell without a 
blow. O’Donnell continued to support a decided superiority, and at the 
end of three quarters of an hour Emery resigned the contest, carrying with 
him marks sufficient to deter him from again attempting to meet a pro- 
fessional boxer.” 

O’Donnell, taught by experience, did not fly at the highest game, and 
avoided Dutch Sam and such professionals of the flrst rank. An aspirant 
of the name of Wasdell, a weaver flrom Bpitalflelds, having acquired great 
renown among the East Enders, his friends offered to back him for twenty 
guineas a-side against O’Donnell. This was arranged, and Tuesday, June 8rd, 
1806, and Wilsden Green, near Hendon, named as the day and place. At 
twelve the combatants entered the ring ; O’Donnell was seconded by John 
(iiilly and Bill Ryan ; Wasdell by Rhodes and his brother. Seven to four on 
O’Donnell. 


EIGHT. 

Bonud 1.-* Marii sparriiig. Wasdell ex* 8.— Wasdell node play plnokfly, hot 

tremely awkward, hit short twice ; in re- O’Donnell met him and diopped him again, 
povering his position, O'Donnell oanght him 8.— Wasdell already was marked about 

^the body and knooked him down dererly. the head. He made a plangme hit, hot 
(Three to one on O’Donnell.) O’Donnell parried it, feinted, folmwed him. 
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ftnd hit him oompletel j off hii loffi, when he 
eet ¥er/ quietly on his nether end on the 
gran ror a few eecondet till taken to his 
corner. 

4.— Wasdell tried to oatoh hold of his 
opponent with his right hand. O'Donnell 
dropped in two sharp hitsi the left at the 
hoard, the right at the body, which brought 
him to gnef again. 

6.— llie men closed. O’Donnell hit up in 
Wasdeil's fao^ and he was down again, 
(Any odds on O'Donnell.) 

6. — Wasdell, game, rushed in furiously, 
receiving a severe hit in the fhce, through 
his guard. The round ended by O’Donnell 
hitting him off his legs. 

7. — -O'Donnell well on the body. The 
men closed, but broke away. Wasdell made 


another attempt to seiM his opponent's hand, 
but O'Donnell frustrated hu endeavour by a 
aevere blow. 

8. — Wasdell wae quite done over. O'Don* 
neU fought him as no liked, showi^ great 
goodhnmonr. He forbore hitting him hard, 
and poshed him down. 

9. — Wsedell would not be denied i he 
rushed in, when O’Donnell hit him severely 
right and left in the face, and he fell stnpe- 
fied. On coming to, he acknowledged 
O'Donnell to be the oononeror. 

In weight and len|(th of arm Wasdell had 
the advantage, bat in science he wae the 
merest novice, totally ignorant of the art of 
boxing, and eoarocl v as clever as may often 
be seen in a street fight. 


On the 6th of June, only two days aftor the above battle, there was a 
grand field-day at Padnall Comer, on Epping Forest, wherein Jack Wan 
and Quirk, for 100 gunieas, and George Maddox and Coady having exhibited 
their skill, Smith and O'Donnell entered the ropes for forty guineas a-side. 
Of this the reporter simply says : ** The third contost between Smith and 
O’Donnell was utterly unworthy of detail. O’Donnell proved the victor in 
five rounds.” 

As upon principle throughout these biographies we have avoided the 
tuggsttio faUi so shall we oschew the tupprmio psri. Jack O’Donnell is one 
‘tf the warning examples of the effects of dishonest companions. He became 
connected with a gang of known ^^putters-up” of robberies; among them 
two men namod Samuel Carter and John Jose. With thoso men he was 
apprehended for stealing from a public house kept by Jonathan Kendall, 
bank notes to the amount of £60. At the September Old Bailey Sessions, 
1806, the throe were found guilty of stealing, but ‘'not in the dwelling 
house.” The offence, however, was then capital, the amount being abovo 
forty shillings, and they were sentenced to transportation for life. Berks 
and another of the gang, James Travers, who appears to have been Joe’s 
tempter, were convicted at the same sessions. (See Bjbbxb.) 


BILL ETAN (SON OP MICHAEL ETAN, THE OPPO- 
NENT OF TOM JOHNSON)— 1804-1806. 

Tsis boxer had a ^ort career, for a reason that will fhlly develope itteli 
in the next few paragraphs. Ho was the son of the ** renowned first champion 
of the same namo.” Fierce Egan also informs us that Bill was ” a much 
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superior fighter to his Teteran sire,” whioh is an opinion worth as much as 
' you pleaaei rocollocting that Fierce waa then placing his legs under Tom 
Bdoher’s mahogany, and Tom had been beaten by Young Byan. As the 
historian” dismisses him in half a page of large print, we will preserro 
what we find of him in contemporaries. 

**On Friday, NoTember 30, 1804, Tom Belcher, brother of the nonpareil 
Jem, met Bill Byan, son of Michael Byan who fought Johnson, at Wilsden 
Green, which has become a favourite spot for those encounters. By the 
articles, Monday was fixed, but a difficulty having arisen, it was postponed. 
At ten o’clock the combatants having arrived a ring was formed. Belcher 
first, in high spirits, throw his hat into the ropes in defiance. Byan smiled 
at Tom’s style of bravado, and bowing to some bystanding patrons, got 
within the enclosure. Belcher was attended by George Maddox and Joe 
Norton, and Byan seconded by Tom Jones and Dick Whale. In a few 
minutes they set-to. Odds six to four in favour of Belcher. 


THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— No ■parring. Sovoral Rood hiti 
put in ond well stonped on both eides ; they 
closed, end both feu. 

S and 4.— Both rounds greatiy in favour of 
Byan. 

6.— This round was fought with deter- 
mined courage. Belcher threw in a severe 
blow on his opponent's temple, and brought 
him down. Byan appeared a little dis- 
tressed. (Seven to four on Belcher.) 

18.— No great alteration np to this round, 
which waa admirably contested on both 
sides. Belohor strnok his emponent very 
cleverly over the month. Byan rallioa, 
and put in a knook-down blow; Belcher 
fell and evinced great weakness. From 
tliis to the 

doth — Ryan supported his superiority, and 
the odds ohanged in his favour. Befoher's 
friends now began greatly to despair of suc- 
cess, but still he duplayM great science and 
stoadinesB. 

81-84.— Every one of these rounds Byaa 


terminated by knocking down his oppo- 
nent (P) 

85. — James Belcher oame and whispered 
to his brother, who seemed to profit by his 
advice, and contested the two following 
rounds with groat skill and determination, 
but at the end of the 

87th — He fell quite exhausted. 

38.— Belcher was, however, brought np to 
stand another round, and Bvan immediately 
knocked him down. At this moment tlie 
ring was broken, and Belcher's friends de- 
clared the last blow was foal. Bob Watson 
ohallonged to fight any man who should dare 
to say the blow was not foal, but hie bluster 
soon evaporated on Joe Ward's displaying 
bnff. The affair was left to the {gentleman 
who held the purse, and he decided that 
Byan had won it, as Beloher was beaten full 
a quarter of an hour before. Many of the 
dons of the first class were there, as Berks, 
Mendosa, Joe Ward, Bill Warr, Jem Belcher, 
Holmee, eto. 


Bill was next matched with Caleb Baldwin, and fought him at Blaokheath, 
August 6, 1806. The interruption, the chances and changes of the fight, 
and the decision, draw,” will be found under Caleb Baldwin, Chapior 
VII., Period III. 

Tom Belcher, smarting under the sense of defeat, invited Bill to a second 
trial, which took place at Laleham Burway, Surrey, June 4, 1806. Eyan, 
although so young a man, was so given to drinking ardent spirits, that he 
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was drcadj internally diseased. He was beaten in fifty minuteis twenty* 
nine rounds, but not without much difficulty. (See life of Tou Belcher, ante.) 

Two months afterwards Bill made his last appearance in the ring, Tuesday, 
June 17, 1806, at Wilsden Green, where he gained by his superior skill a 
victory over Clark, a clumsy boxer, with not a single pretension beyond 
strength and pluck. 

Byan’s drunken habits now grew so rapidly upon him, that on June 2drd, 
six days afterwards, ho was expelled from the Fives Court, on the occasion 
of the benefit of Gully and Elias Spray. Bill set-to with Bichmond, and 
afterwards made himself so offensive as to bo formaUy excluded. No depen- 
dence could bo placed upon him for an hour, and training was out of the 
question. He died in obscurity and poverty in the winter of 1607, date not 
reoorded. 


ISAAC BITTOON— 1801-1804. 


Isaac Bxttoon, a Jew of great strength, coolness, some skill in singlestick, 
fencing, and with the gloves, and well-known for more than thirty years to 
the ring-going world of the last generation, deserves a place in our Appendix 
for several reasons. In ** Boxiana,” the error of his having beaten Paddington 
Jones, July 13, 1801, originated, and has been copied into all the chrono- 
logies.* His draw with Maddox and his great battle with Bill Wood, also 
deserve preservation, and for these reasons we have given the ponderous Isaac 
a niche in our history. The first-mentioned affair, the draw with George 
Maddox, will be found in the life of *Hhe Veteran,” Chapter VI. of this 
Period. The second, his game fight with Bill Wood, the coachman, diall be 
given from the report of the day. 

match having been for some time on the carpet, for fifty guineas, 
between Isaac Bittoonf (the Jew), and Bill Wood, the coachman, the 
officers were on the alert to find out the time and place of the contest, but 
the amateurs, always awake, kept these points secret until the night previous, 

* Tho naraf?rni>1i runa thaa in the papora of the day : — ** July 13 (1801). A bozinff match 
waa fouf^ni on Wimblodon Common, between Eliaa, a Jew, and Tom Jonea. For the first 
twenU minotea Tom evidently had tho advantage, and during this time great sport had been 
afibroed by the ezcellont science displayed on both sides. iClias, however, put in a hit so 
forcibly behind 'J'om’s ear, that he immediately fell and gave up the contest.” And see 

Pancratia,” p. 144, where the paragraph is reprinted. The Elias was, doubtless, Dutch 
Sam. 

t Bittoos's name is spelt with a P (Pittoon) in the oontemporaiy reports. 
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when Wilflden Green, the spot where so much courage had been displayed by 
lorn Tough* and Jack Holmes, some few months ago, was settled as the 
Campus Martius; to prevent interruption it was agreed the fight should 
take place at ten o’clock in the morning. Accordingly on Monday, July 16, 
1804, the admirers of pugilism were active, and the field was filled at an 
early hour ; a ring being formed, at three quarters past ten the combatants 
entered. Wood immediately began to strip, and appeared in excellent con- 
dition. Bittoon followed in high spirits, and after the usual ceremonies they 
set-to, without any veiy sanguine opinion being entertained on either side. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bonnd 1.— Wood beat down hie antago- 
nist's guard, and put in two blows without 
any impresBion; Bittoon returned with his 
right hand, and some hard hitting followed 
by both. Wood had greatly the advantage 
in strength, beat Bittoon against the r^es, 
by which he became entangled. Here Wood 
put in some good blows, and Bittoon fell. 

2. — Wood put in the first blow again. 
Bittoon struck several good straight-forward 
blows, rallied, and a second time f< U. 

8.— This round was very sliort. Wood 
fell, Bittoon gaining advantage. 

4. — Bittoon put in several good blows, but 
Wood rallied, and bv superior strength drove 
him to one side of the nng, where he fell. 

6. — ^Much sparring at setting-to; both 
exchanged soma severe hits. Wood bled 
freely, but rallied Bittoon a^n against the 
rope, and threw him. (Odds were now six 
to four in favour of Bittoon, for, although 
ho so often fell, his blows did not disappoint 
in execution.) 

6. — The sun being troublesome to Bittoon, 
he manoeuvred to change sides, and had 
somewhat succeeded, when Wood ran in and 
threw him. 

7. — Wood still kept the shady side, and 
with great exertion put in several blows 
which Bittoon vainly attempted to stop, and 
driving him again to the ropes, Bittoon fell. 
(Odds remained, however, in favour of Bit- 
toon, who was still in good strength, while 
Wood diBpla;^ed signs of fatigue.) 

8. — Woiod immediately ran in, and closing, 
threw his opponent, who when down ho 
patted cm the head in triumph. 

9. -»Bittoon on rising appeared greatly 
exasperated, ran in upon Wood with much 
fury, who struck him with his loft hand, and 
brought him down. Wood for this gained 
great applause. 

10. — In this round Bittoon resumed his 
former temperance, rallied, and put in 
several goou hits. Wood, while making a 


blow, slipped and tamed round, during 
which his opponent took advantage of an 
omening, and threw in a severe b<^y blow. 
Wood roll. (Odds still six to four on Bittoon. ) 

11.— Wo<ri showed somewhat feariol of 
encountering Bittoon's hits, but, conscious of 
his strength, ran in and threw his opponent. 

15. — During the intormodiate ronnus there 
was some severe hitting, and Bittoon, by 
adopting the Mendoza style, stopping and 
returning with the same hand, was very suo- 
coBsful. This round had nearly proved fatal 
to the Coachman; while rallying, Bittoon 
put in a muRt severe blow in the stomach, 
which brought him down, and ho laid 
breathless for some time. A cry of ** Time, 
time," was vociferated, and he tried to con- 
form to the rules of pugil jsm by returning in 
the half minute : this, however, he could not 
do, and tho multitude considering the battle 
eonoludod, mshed in. This caused much 
confusion, and gave Wood opportuniW for 
recovery, and the battle proceeded. (Odds 
wore now ten to one on Bittoon. )t 

17. — Wood exhibited symptoms of exhaus- 
tion, and hinted to his second ho could not 
stand it much longer. Bittoon, on the con- 
trary, was in full vigour, but did not exert 
his strength, as he found it unnecessary. 

18. — In this round Wood, greatly to tlie 
surprise of every one, reooverod, appeared 
ro-invigoratcd, and undoubtodly had the 
best of tho round. To the 

25th. — Wood supported a superiority, and 
fought the whole of these rounds witii as- 
tonishing resolution, but the impression un 
his opponent was very slight. 

26.— Daring this rouna the oondnot of the 
speotaitorB seemed to indicate a determina- 
tion that the Jew should lose the battle. 
They rushed in, broke the ropes, and pulled 
up the stakes. To settle this a body of 
horsemen rode np, driving the crowd before 
them, and after much mischief formed 
another ring. 


• See Tom Tough (Blake), in this Appendix. 

t The battle would have b^n over, ana Bittoon the viotor. with a modem referee.— E d. 
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88.— A gttiitnl engEgement htving bMD 
the oonaeanenee of thii intnuion, iher« wag 
great oonranoB, and only an imperfeot ring 
was kept up to tiiis round ; the adrontage 
during this nine was alternate. Bittoon fell 
at the end of every round, but invariably 
first out hiB opTOnent by a severe blow in the 
face. About this time the bustle began to 
subside, and the battle went on again more 
regularly. 

86.^Wood made a good stand-up fight, 


and mm mpposed that, by Bittoon*s fta- 
onently folliim. Wood had the advantm; 
but ha gained more by his well-aimed hits 
than his opponent dia by the falls. This 
round, however, finished uie fight, as Wood 
was quite worn out. 

A number of Bow Street oflioen had by 
this time arrived, and the company retired 
homewards, a liMe disappointed as there 
were no bye-battles. 


Isaac, who was always a sporting character among the Israelites of the 
East End, now retired from challenges, and became a licensed yictuoUer in 
Whitechapel. For many years he kept a sparring school and saloon for 
fencing, singlestick, and broadsword, in Gulston Street, Whitechapel. His 
weight after his retirement so immensely increased, that although his 
activity was remarkable for his size (he drew at scale seventeen stone), 
his appearances at the Fives Court, Tonnis Court, Jackson’s llooms, etc., 
were a standing source of amusement to the visitors. In a song chanted by 
the celebrated Robert Emory, the Yorkshire comedian, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, wo find a verse c^ropoi of this ** feature” of Rittoon's person and 
of his pluck,” then expressed by the word bottom he is describing the 
“ qualities of the millers,” — 

** Bittoon then came, a champion bold, 

And dealt some hard and sly knocks ; 

But yot, when all Uie truth is told, 

Home ranked him with the shy cocks. 

Btill prato liko thin we must not mind, 

A Dutchman true begot ’um, 

Whoe’er has soon Bittoon Ivhtnd, 

Will ne'er dispute hie bottom,** 


At length, in the month of February, 1838, ”01d Ikey,” after a few 
weeks’ illness, breathed his last at the age of sixty, in the eastern quarter, 
wherein he was so long known, and lias in the Jewish burial ground near 
Bethnal Green. 


BILL CROPLEY-1807-1810. 

As the antagonist of Dutch Sam and Tom Belcher, with whom ho mode 
good fights, the name of Bill Croploy has been preserved. As a teacher of 
self-defence and an exhibitor at the Fives Court for more than a quarter 
of a century, he is also remembered. Cropley’s two defeats, whore in both 
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cases he had the misfortune to catch a Tartar," were balanced by other 
contests which were more satisfactory in result. He successively defeated 

Jemmy from Town," Tom Hazel, and George Oribb, brother of the 
champion. 

The first of those wc find thus recorded. An obstinate battle was this day 
contested between Bill Croploy, well known at the ring side, and for years as 
a shining light among the stalwart brotherhood of coal-whippers, as ' a good 
bit of stufiT,’ and 'Jemmy from Town,’ whose game qualities with Morgan and 
Bolfe have procured him so much patronage. The day on which this took 
place was memorable, the 7th of April, 1807, as that on which Tom Gribb 
(see post) beat Jem Belcher, and the roped ring was the same (twenty 
feet square), that had been just loft by those renowned gladiators. Croploy 
quickly disposed of his antagonist, twenty-five minutes, eighteen rounds, 
polishing off the plucky Jemmy without giving him a chance of turning the 
tide of battle." 

Croplcy’s next ring fight was with an aspirant named Tom Hazel (mis- 
printed Lazcl under Cropley, in "Fistiana"), on the 2lBt of August, 1807, at 
Crawley Common, after Dutch Sam hod conquered Tom Belcher. A sub- 
scription purse of thirty guineas had been raised by Captain Barclay, Lord 
Say and Sele, Lord Archibald Hamilton, and other amateurs, for Hazel to try 
his capabilities, much being thought of his pretensions to the art. Cropley 
entered the ring, but Hazel proved a mere pretender in actual combat. 
Cropley took the lead and kept it, throwing all Hazel’s cleverness out, and 
in fifteen rounds proving the difference between smart and courageous boxing 
and clever tapping with " the mufflers." 

The year 1808 was unlucky for our hero. His first match was with 
Dutch Sam, on April 5, for fifty guineas, but was stopped by the authorities, 
as was that of Jem Belcher and Dogherty, calendared for the same day. It 
accordingly went off until the 10th of May, 1808, when Gully beat Oregson 
a second time at Markyate Street, Herts. The "big battle" over, Dutch 
Sam and Cropley mounted the stage at half past six o’clock in the evening. 
In the first round Cropley got in heavily, and nearly closed Sam’s right eye, 
but this was his only gleam of success. He tried " all he knew," but never 
again effectively spotted the wily Israelite. Sam was too active, and in 
twenty-five minutes Gropley’s last chance was gone. Bill gave in at the 
general desire of the amateurs, though ho wished to fight on : it was seven 
o’clock, and all wore "homeward bound." 

On Saturday, June 11, after the fight of Dogherty and Pentikin, a talk 
about the merits of the recent battle between Bill Cropley and Dutch Sam 
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led to Boine difference of opinion, and an amateur posted fifty guineas for Bill 
to fight Tom Belcher in the same ring as Gregson and Tom Gxibb (October 
28th, 1808). Accordingly, at lioulscy Hurst, the heroes met, when Cropley 
fell, but not discreditably, as may be seen in the life of Tom Belcseb, anU ^ 
Chapter IT., Period III. 

Cropley’s last ring fight was with George Cribb, on Friday, August 9th, 
1809, at Pope's Head Watch House, Beinbow, near Margate, after Rich- 
mond the Black had beaten the yeteran Gtoorge Maddox. (See Life of 
Eichmoxi), Period lY.) 

George proved a clumsy and slow fighter, a mere receiver-general. He 
fought desperately and heavily for sixteen minutes, but at the end of that 
short time was completely ^^told out,” and taken away by his friends. 
** The match was extremely unequal,” says the report, ** Cropley being equal 
to Dutch Sam in skill, and much quicker than Cribb.” 

From this time we hear of Cropley os a second and a sparrer for a number 
of years. As late as May 1821, in a kind of supplementary summary of 
” Boxers who have retired,” Pierce Egan thus notices the subject of those 
lines. ”Bill Cropley, in his day an excellent fighter. His contests with 
Dutch Sam and Tom Belcher will always preserve his name from obscurity ; 
but, having no patron [ho must have been going on for fifty], he follows his 
occupation as a ooal-whippor, but also keeps a school for the minor amateurs. 
He soldom exhibits now.” **Boxiana,” second edition, vol. iii., p. 654. 

We have not found the date of Croploy’s death. 


TOM BLAKE (TOM TOUGH)— 1804-1810. 

Tom Blake, a civil and ready follow, whose boyish days had been passed 
in the navy, deserves a corner in those records of the ring. We shall pass 
Tom’s ” outside ” affairs, which were numerous, to come at once to his battle 
with Jack Holmes, the Coachman, long remembexed as one of the most 
remarkable of the time. 

A great company of the patrons of the fistic art having been drawn 
together by the groat battle of Pearce, the Game Chicken, and Berks, 
January 23rd, 1804, a proposition was made, and a purse of 20 guineas 
raised, os a prize to be contested for in a few days by two pugilistic heroei^ 
to be approved as a fisir match by the contributors to the stake. 
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^The candidates, principally second-rate, were Tery nnmerons, and from 
them were selected two boxers, both well-known in the fighting world, and 
possessed of true bottom. These were Tom Blake, better known by the 
appellation of ‘Tom Tough,' and Jack Holmes, a son of Jehu, who in 
the year 1794 contested a desperate battle in Harley Fields.* 

“ The cash being properly fixed and arranged, St. Qeorge*8-row, near the 
Paddington Canal, the spot whore Belcher nnd Berks first contested, was 
determined for the battle. Early on the Monday morning, a great crowd 
having assembled, the owner of the field sent to give information at Bow 
Street. This the combatants heard, and immediately resolved to start for 
Wilsden Green, about four miles from town. On their arrival a ring was 
formed, and at half past twelve the combatants entered, stripped and set-to. 
Odds six to four in favour of Tom Tough. 


THE FIGHT. 

Bound l.^Holmei put In the first blow desperation. The odds inoessantly mried, 

on his opponent's left side ; this ratiier stag- being, daring these rounds, six to four in 

gored mm, and following him up, put in a favour of one or other of Uio combatants, 

hit with his left hand and brought him Every round brought down great applause, 

down. (Odds immediately changed six to from their astonishing exertions. Tom's 

four in favour of the ooaohman.) aide by this time exhibited marks of many 

2 to 11.— Earing the whole of the ten well planted blows, being perfectly raw. 

rounds neither of the combatants tried by (Odds were, however, three to one in his 

any manceavie to evade the blow of his favour.) 

opponent. At the commencement of each 28. — ^This round had nearly proved fhtsl 

round there was no shifting, no attempts at to Tom Tough, as the coachman nearly 

closing, or endeavours to throw each other carried aw^ his bowsprit. He twisted 

down, but immediately on setting to one put round, bat did not fall, and tacking aoout 

in a blow, which was returned and manfully put in a severe blow on the ooaohmon's lar- 

snpported both right and left, until a hit board side, but fell from his own blow, 

brought one or other down. This having (Odds were now three to one in favour of 

b«)eo the ooaohman'a bad luck for the last the coachman.) 

three rounds, odds changed much against 29. — ^Tom came up quite lame; he had 

him, as high as four to one. sprained his knoo in the fall, and could only 

12 to 17.— Tom for the two first of those with great pain point his foot to the earth, 

rounds dispWed great advantage. In both His seoonds and friends wished him to give 

he brought down his opponent by the first to, but Tom insisted on another broadside, 

blow. T^e four following ronnds were, how- Tom being lame, waited for his opponent's 

ever, more fairly contested ; neither showed coming up, and throwing out his left hand, 

any signs of distam, and neither could claim struck him and brought him down. This, 

any advantage. however, was considered as only ohanoe, or 

19.— This round was contested with as that perhaps Holmes slipped, and odds of 

muoh spirit ae thoogh the battle was really ten to four were offered agunst Tom. From 

depending on the issae. Tom, however, this to the 

had the advantage. Great applame. 84th.— Tom every round stood firmly, 

20 to 26.— Bo& fought with unabated waitingfor theattaw ofhiiadvernuy. 

* The site of the present Harl^ Street, Oxford Street. The reiiort states the spot dif- 
ferently. “ On Tuesday morning, Februaiy the 18th [1794] , a battle was fought between J Mk 
Holmes, the hackney coachman, and a manufacturer of d-fo-mods hoof, m a field behind 
(lower Street, Bedford l^uare. After four or five tolerably good rounds, ^e contest was nut 
an end to by the cry of a foal blow. The seoonds chose an umpire. Captain Hamilton, who, 
greatly to the disappointment of the kiddies who lacked more fun, decided it in favour of 
beef-eater. This very much discomfited the son of Jehu, who certainly had held the whin- 
hand over his antagonisl the whole time, and he voluntarily offered to renew the battle for 
•Aother guinea, bin his opponent dedUnea." 
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85.— In thif round Tom ^aUy rooorered 
of his lameness, and prot in hotter spirits. 
During the round ho patted Holmes on the 
ohook, and said, *‘Thou*rt a ffood fellow, 
but must be beat." (Odds in Tom's farour 
again.) 

4t. — Holmes tallied, knockod down Tom, 
and evidently had the best of the round. 
The oombatants oontinuod the contest up 
to the 

4hth — ^Both hitting as hard as at first. 
Holmes' face was now even worse beat than 
Joe Berks’ during any of his battles, and 
Tom's side was sad to bnhold. Tom, how- 
ever, was now the favourite. 

40 to 61. — The first of these rounds Holmes 
had the advantage, brought down his oppo- 
nent in style. Tom, however, pcrcoivmg 


Holmes showed signs of being fkint. fought 
more sprightly, and having put in a toler- 
ably enooemol blow, any odds were offered 
that **eoaohee" would not touch collar 
anin ; but matly to the astonishment of 
all, the eoaonman rallied, and in the last 
round made a wonderfhl effort to beat down 
his opponent, and euoccedod. This round 
appeared the one upon which the ooaohman 
depended fur the suoooss of the battle, for 
though he struggled hard for the su^Mri- 
ority up to the nxtieth round, he failra in 
the attempt, and yielded. 

Holmes' defeat was considored so much 
more to his credit than several of his *' out- 
side" victories, that the amateurs made a 
liberal oolleotion on his behalf before leaving 
the ground. 


Blako certainly vindicated his popular cognomen, of “Tom Tough,” in 
this encounter. Ilia name ia “ familiar as a houseliold word,” through the 
ring comhata of Gribb, Maddox, Kirhmond, etc., etc. 

After Tom Gribb, “the novice,” had beaten old Maddox, January 7th, 
1805, Tom Bluko seema to have thought himaclf clover enough to try it 
on with tho riaing “ young ’un,” for a purac of 40 guineas, at Blackhcatb, 
February 15, 1806. This proved a sad miacalculation. The embryo 
champion had height, reach, weight, and youth on his side, and poor Tom 
was finished by a crosa-buttock in tho last round but one, after an hour's 
gallant but hopclcaa atrugglc. “Belcher, Ward, Mendoza, Bittoon, Berks, 
Maddox, and Jack Holmes were present, and a leatling amateur offered to 
back Gribb against any pugilist living, but no one accepted the challenge.” 
(See life of Tom Gbibr, Period IV., Ghapter 1 .) 

Five years afterwards, wlien forty years old, Tom, rough, tough, and 
ready, offered himaclf as a “triul-horae” for the much talked of “young 
black,” Tom Molineaux. There is no mistaking tho pluck of tins offer, 
whatever wo may think of its discretion. But as Blake is said to have 
expressed it, “ If he's ever so good it’ll only be one hiding more, and at 
any rate I’ll find out whut stuff’s in him,” tho match went on. The battle 
took place on the coast, a few miles from Margate. Tom Gribb, by a curious 
coincidence, seconded Tom Blake, and Bichmond — under whose patronage 
Molineaux then was — seconded his brother black* The resolution of Blake 
upheld his established fame ; he was hit completely out of time by the fresh 
and powerful young American. The report will be found under IfoLXHXAUZ, 
Chapter II , Period lY. 

From this period Tom confined himself to the fbuotions of a second or 
bottle-holder. In November, 1814, poor Tom, despite bis toughness, caught 
his death-cold ; he was laid up with rheumatic fever, and finally died of an 
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attack of paralyois, early in 1816. Tom’a battles were always eourageousi 
and in his earlier day remarkably dexterous and ddlfuL His gameneas 
rendered him formidable, and his endurance, tMts his battle with Holmes, 
and later with Tom Gribb, fully evidenood that his alios, **Tom Tough,’* 
was a woll-bestowed title. 


BOB GEEGSON-1807-1809.* 


Few men were more widely known in the sporting circles of London, 
for the few years that he made the metropolis his home, than the burly, 
bigboned, gigantic landlord of ** Bob's Chophouse,” better known as tho 
Castle, Holbom; the hoad-quartcrs of pugilism in the great days of the 
Belchers, Gribbs, and Tom Spring; the first and last, for a long series of 
years, being bonifaces of this well-known hostelry. 

Gregson was bom July 21st, 1778, at Heskin, three miles from Ghorley, 
and ten from Preston, Lancashire ; and we have Pierce Egan’s word for it, 
who doubtlesB hod it from Bob’s own lips, that he commanded the Liverpool 
and Wigan Packet, for several years with credit and respect. What follows 
is somewhat strango. ‘’For the period of seven years, all the pugilistic 

* As “ Boziona'* is soaroe and out of print, a specimon of the inflated bombast of its 
author may bn amusing. The memoir of Qregson (wlio occupies six lines in the Chrono- 
logies), all Ait rtetmUd fightt having been defealt, is thus headed and introduced, with a 
profusion oi capital letters 

••BOB GREGSON, P.P., 

One of the most ditiinguished Championt of Lanctuihire, 
and 

POET LAUREATE 
TO THU maoxo aaca or puoilibti. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dare do more, is none. 

** In recording the most prominent traits of the celebrated pngilists, from the earliest pro- 
of the gymnastio art down to the present milling isra, when pesainff in renew, 
• Boziana* has round none more entitled tqpoouliar attention than the hero of the present 
sketch " Baid sketch then sbuts off from glaaoes at Broughton, George IMor, Black, 

the *prodigies of valour performed by Corcoran as a bruiser;' and refers to Humphries, 
Mendoia. Bill Warr, Hoo^r, Jackson, Pearce, the Belcheie, and Berks. OuUy, Oribb, and 
Molineaun too are oraggM in as foils to Bob Gregson I Hie proflminm thus conoludM .— 
•' But, notsrithstanding me above variety of qnalifloafions, it has bm reserved tot Bob Gregson 
alone, ftom his pnicn cf pugilism sad poetiy, to recount the deeds of his brethren of the flst 
in heroio verse (like the oarda of old, m aonn^ng the praises of their warlike champions), 
whose preteaaioM to the feimer me beyond all dispute, and rsqieotiiig the latter, one of the 
moet msttnguished worke of sporting celebrity has given plaoe to the poetic effhsione of hie 
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Heroes of Lancashire, as well as those from other parts, that met him in 
combat, surronderud to his conquering arm, and the name of Gregson was 
resounded from one end to the other as the proud champion of that most 
populous county. His pitched LatUes were numerous ; but the skirmishes of 
Bob were by far too frequent for us to treat upon, and we have, therefore, 
slightly touched on those achievements which claim a prominency of feature.” 

The captain of ** the Liverpool and Wigan Packet,” must have had his 
hands pretty full, for besides all the pugilistic heroes of Lancashire, as well 
as those from other parts,” Bob Gregson is related to have beaten a rival for 
the hand and aifections of Mrs. G., of the name of Harry Mandersley ; after 
which one **Ned Waller, a sort of second diampion of the county,” had to 
be disposed of, which ho of course was. James Ayschire, Ned Prescot, James 
Benton, *‘one Tom Dawber,” Bobert Pance, Tom Wright, BiU Hallrop, 
and other real or phantom boxers, all fall in succession before Gregson’s 
** conquering arm,” each under circamstanoes minutely manufactured with a 
detail and diffuseness that may well excite the envy of the most prolix 
penny-a-liner that ever stuffed out emptiness with verbose nothings. Pinally 
Pierce brings down the tremendous Joe Berks,” introducing him in the 
following choice rhodomontade : — 

*‘The tremendous Joe Berks now made his appearance in Manchester, 
threatening destruction to all the pugilists in tho county, who should have 
the temerity to enter the lists with him, when Ghregson was once more called 
upon to avengo the honour of his native soil, and to expel, if possible, this daring 
invader. It was a truly bravo contest, and the gluttony of this pugilistic 
cormorant was never more completely satibfied, and who publicly declared a 
short time afterwards, that his appetito hod never been good sinco that period. 
The battle took place ot Higher Hardwicke, when after forty minutes had 
elapsed Berks acknowledged Gregson to bo his master.” Need we say, after 
a perusal of Berks' memoir, that the whole of this is pure invention. 
Gregson and Berks never met. The historian proceeds, <*Soon after this 
circumstance,” the imaginary encounter with Joe Berks, Bob’s prospects in 
life experienced a material change, owing to a severe domestic calamity, 
in the loos of an amiable and affectionate partner; and he now not only 
bid [bode] adieu to Lancashire, but in all probability to pugilism in fhture, in 
being presented with a commission in the army, which regiment, named 
after the county, was quartered at Plymouth, to which place Gregson 
repaired, to join the standard ; but finding that his finances were not able to 
support the character of an officer with that respectability which such a 
sitaation required,* ho lelinquiBhed the project, and entered, rather im- 
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prudently, into the gay pursuits of fashion at that place, that when he 
arriyed in the metropolis, to use a sporting phrase, he was nearly cleaned 
out. Bob now experienced some vicissitudes — facts are stubborn things— 
and it was irom the necessity of the moment only, that Gregson was induced 
to enter the ring again as a pugilist.’* Of this we may believe os much or as 
little as we ploase. The Lancashire hero’s first interview with John Gully, 
seems, however, somewhat inconsistent with ** behaviour becoming an officer 
and a gentleman,” as the phrase runs. His eulogist shall tell it in his own 
words: ‘‘Upon Bob’s first meeting with Gully, at a public house, some 
harsh epithets passed between thorn, when Ghregson, to show his strength 
took Gully up under his arm, and threw him down on the ground; upon 
which a match was the consequence between those heroes.” This is pretty 
good. We will not, however, pursue this branch of the subject further.* 

Gregson, who stood six feet one inch and a half in height, and weighed 
fifteen stone six pounds, was a Lanroshiro rough, of undaunted courage, 
immense endurance, trusting to brute strength for victory, and falling before 
skilful practitioners of the art of self-defence. His battles with Gully at 
Kewmarket, October 14, 1807 ; and at Murkyate Street, Herts., May 10, 

* To many who have not the opi^rtunity of peruaing the writings of *' tlte author of 
Doxiana/' as he was wont to call himself, this criticism may appear unduly harsh : this 
imputation we should be sorry to lie under. While writing those pages, two weU filled 
volumes have been published by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, entitled My Life and Recol- 
lections," embracing reminiscences of the first half of the present century, and of persons 
and events in society. The writer is happy to have so thoroughly competent a confirmation 
of his condemnation. He may premise also, that the very argot of which Pieroo Egan pro- 
claimed himself a professor was not radically English, but the low slang of Irish rufiisnism. 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley says (vol. i., pp. 107, 108):— ** The extravagances and absnrditiea of 
*Tom and Jerry* were brought into vogue by a low-caste Irishman, known as Pierce Egan, 
sometimes a newspaper reporter [only in his later day] of fights, etc., and sometimes a low 
comedian in third-rate Dublin and London theatres. [He was a compositor in Smoeton's 
printing ofiice in 6t. Martin’s Lane.] Ills 'Life in London* was very popular, and he 
dramatised it at the Adelphi [this was done by Billy MoncriefT] with markea saoccas. He 
brought out a similar play in the Irish capital, called * Life in Dublin,’ and a third in the 
flouTishing commercial port on the Mersey, called * Life in Liveipool.’ His * Boxiana ’ waa 
oonsideroa os a text-book on fights and fighting men -, and his elaborate and exaggeiated 
descriptions of *a mill,’ as prize-fights wore designated, were stuffed full of sla^, the 
delight of a large circle of male readers. He assisted in starting a sporting newspaper, the 
atill flourishii^ mVs Lift ta London [this is totally wrong^, and subsequently an opposition 
one, with a aimilar title. It failed, and he long outlived his reputation ns an autlior. for ho 
waa totally destitute of literary invention : the oharacters in his stories were thoroughly con- 
ventional, and hit style never rose above that of an ordinary penny-a-liner. He was a coarse- 
looking man, who seemed only to have associated with the very lowest society in England and 
Ireland. Indeed, ho used to make boast of his familiarity with the riff-raff of both oapitals. 
The intenae vulgarity of his writings grew distaateful; and though he produced oeveral 
worke of imagination, aU have sunk into oblivion. Indeed they predeoea^ their author ■ 
good many jean. He died totidly forgotten by his onoe innumerable patrons, and the 
Hteraturo of the ring died with mm.'* Tke lait phrase ronnda a period ; bat a second 
thought would have told Mr. Berkeley that the reaily good ring repm which, from about 
1884 to a late Mriod, at intervals fiUea the oolumna of the Morning ChronicU, BAVo Zjfs ta 
iMndon, <As wMy DinstoA, and other papers, were none of them from the coarse and 
illitorate pen of *' the hisUnian,*’ bni from thoae of George Kent, Mr. G. Daniels ; and ptinoi- 
|«lly from those of Mr. Smifii, Ur. V. G. Dowling, the writer of this work, ana other 
qualifled leportsri. Whtiher the ilng itself fi dead Is another avnatioa, which we nmy now 
oMSWtf in the sflimattvc wlU Ur. Grantley Bwkaley. 
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1808 (for which lee lifh of John Qvllt); with Tom Cribb, at IfoHliey, 
October 25, 1808 (bco lifo of Ton Chibb), Bufficieotly illustrato his strength 
and courage. As to Gregson’s poetical merits, whereon Fierce Egan expa- 
tiates in several pages of liis own marvellous prose, we may pass them safely 
to the limbo of lost reputations; lest, however, wo should be thought 
invidious, wo will give the he^t stanza we can find among the specimens 
preserved in Buxiana,” vol. i., p. 358, in the Appendix of Prime Chaunts 
for the Fancy.*' 

** Tlie aardon of froedom is the British land wo lire in, 

And welcomes every slave from his banish’d isle, 

Allows them to impose on a nation (ifood and generous, 

To incnmtier and pollute our native soil, 
lint John Bull ones out aloud, 

We 're neither poor nor proud, 

But open to all nations, lot them come from whore they will ; 

'l1io British lads that’s here, 

Quito strangers are to fear. 

Here’s Tom Cribb, with bumpers round, tor he can them mill !'** 

'^^’ith this specimen of crambo the reader will be satisfied. Some really 
clever poetical effusions from the pons of Mr. Hunter, of Southampton, Mr. 
Vincent Howliug and otlicrs, which from time to time adorned the columns 
of lull' B Life in London, will occur among the records of pushing ring events, 
and those we shall gladly transfer to the enlivening of the pages of our 
history. 

From 1808 to 1814, when Tom Belcher succeeded him as landlord of the 
Castle, ** Bob’s Chop-house,” as it was called, was the head quarters of ring 
patrons and pugilists. As a business speculation, however, Oregson did not 
make it pay. Tlie celebrated Yorkshire actor, Kobert Emery, of Covent 
Garden, appears to hu>e been a staunch patron of Bob’s, taking the chair at 
his opening dinner, and contributing bis great vocal and conversational talents 
to his service on festive oceusions. On one of these we find a song contain- 
ing a stanza laudatory of Bob, in which his early position as the commander 
of a paeki't is cleaily mentioned : — 


* In Tom Miiore'a oatirical iquib, ouUtleJ ’’Torn Cribb’s Mamonal to CongroPt* (p. 88), 
be thus iruiiioally glances at Gregson's pugilistic laureatesbip — 

" A pause ensued — till cnes of ' Gregson* 

Brouglit Bob, the poet, on his legs soon-— 

(Mv eyes, how prettily Bob writes I 
'fulk of your Camels, Hogs, and Crabs, 

And twenty more such Pidoock fhghts— 

Bob’s worth a hundred of these uabst 
For a short turn-up at a sonnet, 

A round of odes, or pastoral bout, 

All Lombard Street to nine-penoe on it, 

JkibUj'e the boy would clean them oos! )** 
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**A Mptain from ofiur, 

Kick'd ap •uch & rmekot, 

^ongh not a ma& of war, 

Ue did command a paokeli 
Wind and weather howl, 

Never did appal him. 

Lot the tempest scowl, 

His lads were tan to haul him.** 

After enumerating his four dofeats the ainger conoludoe ; 

“ Now he 's got a job, 

lie keeps the Castle Inn, sir, 

In liolbom, call on Bob, 

There’s wine, and beer, and gin, sir* 

** If once you pull his bell, 

You 're sure to call again, sir. 

For though in fight he fell. 

He *8 not the wont of men, sir : 

No more he’ll Hght for stakes, 

He’s done with hits and stops, sir. 

With Gullys, Cribbs, or Blacks ; 

In peace he 'll mind his chops, sir. 

Aftor an attempt at eatahlishing a sparring school in London, Oregson left 
the metropolis for Dublin, where his peculiar merits were more likely to be 
appreciated. Ho opened the rooms onco occupied by iho “Royal Irish 
Academy,” as a “ School for teaching the art of self-defence,” and is said 
to have been “well supported by tho first class of amateurs in Dublin.” 
In April, 1819, Gregson was in London, and took a benefit at the theatre in 
Catherine Struct, Strand, at which Donnelly, “ tho Irish champion,” showed, 
with on arm lamed by an accident. In August, 1819, Donnelly, George 
Cooper and Gregson, were on a sparring tour in Ireland, and later we find 
Rob figuring as the landlord of “the Punch House,” Moor Street, Dublin* 
In 1824, Gregson, whoso health had been for some time failing, died at 
Liverpool, in the month of Hovember, and lies buried in St. KichoW 
chuxchyaxd* 
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CnAPTER L 

THOMAS CRIBB, CHAMPION OP ENGLAND. 
1805-1820. 

“Abvanci?, bravo Broughton!” oxclaims Captain Godfrey, with manly 
enthufliaRm ; ” thoe 1 pronounce Captain of the Boxers 1 ” Had the worthy 
and truebom writer of “ the Characters” lived in the nineteenth century, 
he would have bestowed this compliment on “honest and bravo Old Tom.” 
Since first the honour of champion was a covoted and distinguished prize 
for men of bold heart and iron sinew, for men of forbearing coolness and 
pain- defying fortitude, down to these evil days of wrangle, chaffing, bullying, 
and shifting, a more straightforward, excellent, simple-hearted, generous, 
tnd bravo man than Tom Cribb, never held the hard-won trophy. 

There aro curious parallels to bo traced in pugilistic as well as public 
annals, which exemplify the sagacious remark of a philosophic writer, that 
history is olways repeating itself. Thus renown awakens emulation in other 
hearts, and bold adventurers are ready to ohallonge imputed superiority. In 
such competitions with man. horse, or hound, in athletio exercises, in 
courage, endurance, and in «}uol SelT-refianoe even against odds physical 
or numerical, England has no cause to blush for her sous. In the days 
of Fig, wo have seen that a Venetian gondolier, a formidable fellow, 
vaunted as “the strongest man in Europe,” proposed to tear the champion’s 
wreath from— 

** England, that never did nor never diiD 
Lie at the prond foot of a eonqueror.'* 
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In the time of Cribb, the descendant of an African race, remarkable for 
insensibility to pain, a low cerebral doTdopment, and immense muscular 
powers, challenged the bdt, was met by Tom Cribb, defeated, and died 
a self-destroyed Tictim to his mortifioation and reckless excess. In our own 
time an Irish-Amcrican of superior stature, weight, and physique, with 
the advantages of youth, activity, and unexhausted energy, offered himself 
as challenger of the belt, which might well be taken as the symbol of the 
championship of the world. Its holder was a middle weight, whose many 
hard fought battles had left him outward marks on his person, and still 
more told upon his elasticity and lasting powers. Yet Tom Sayers un- 
dauntedly mot the defiance, and the result, though unsatisfactory in the 
main, ^owed what lion-hearted courage and a determination to do or die" 
can achieve. The trophy was retained in our little " nook-shotten isle," 
again to be contended for by Englishmen, though '‘open to all comers," 
without regard to country and colour. But we are anticipating our history, 
which has now to do with the honest, hearty, and gallant Tom Cribb. 

Cribb was bom July 8th, 1781, at Hanham, in the parish of Bitton, 
Gloucester, on the borders of Somerset, situate about five miles from Bristol, 
and it is rather a disputed point to which of the counties contiguous to 
Hanham this spot belongs. 

Fierce Egan, from Cribb’s own lips, has compiled a diffuse account of his 
earlier career, to which wo are indebted for the following particulars : — 

Our hero left his native place at a very early period, and arrived in 
the metropolis, when no more than thirteen years old, to follow the trade 
of a bell-hanger, under the guidance of a relative ; but the confined occu- 
pation of hanging bells not exactly meeting his ideas, and being a strong 
youth, he prefeiied an out-door calling, and commenced porter at the whorfr, 
during which time he met with two accidents that hod nearly deprived him 
of existence — ^in stepping from one coal barge to another, he fell between 
them, and got jammed in a dreadful manner; and in carrying a very heavy 
package of oranges, weighing nearly 500 pounds, he slipped upon his back, 
and the load fell upon his chest, which occasioned him to spit blood for 
several days afterwards. By the excellence of his constitution, he was soon 
enabled to recover his strength from those severe accidents ; and aided by the 
invigorating air of the ocean, upon which he had the honour of serving 
against the enemies of his country, his fine natural stamina was improved. 
The natural good temper and forbearance of this bravo man has left his 
historian little to record in the way of skirmishes ; and the important contests 
whidi it will become our duty and pleasing task to record, were all conducted 
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on tbo principloft of professional boxing — the very fliat dements of wbidh 
urj manliness, forbearance, and fair play. Thong^ Cribb was generally 
considered a fdow fighter, he was as generally admired as a sure hitter ; his 
wind was of the first quality, and his game never excelled. With such 
sound pugilistic pretensions it will not appear surprising that Tom quickly 
scaled his way to fame and fortune, in which career wo shall leave his 
actions to sp^ak for themselves. 

In the beginning of 1 805, Cribb fought his first public battle with that 
veteran of fistic glory, George Maddox, on Wood Green, near Highgate, 
January 7th, 1805, for a subscription purse of twcnty-fivo guineas — twenty 
for the winner and five for the loser. The disparity of years was considerable 
between tho combatants; and Cribb, besides possessing the advantages of 
youth, woe somewhat taller than Maddox, and, consequently rather the 
favourite. 

As wc find no report, beyond a mere mention of this fight in Boxiana,*' 
or clHCwhere, wc give the brief account wc find in tho weekly papers : ** On 
Monday (Januaiy 7), ut Wood Green, about two miles north of Highgate, 
a severe boxing match took phu^o, between tho pugilistic veteran, Gteorge 
Maddox (in his 50th year), and Thomas Cribb, a young man, who had nover 
entered tho lists before, but known in the neighbourhood of Wapping, where 
he has been working as a coal-porter, as * tho Black Diamond.’ Maddox’s 
second was Tom Jones, and Black Bnm sympathetically seconded the Black 
Diamond. 

The contest was for an amateur subscription purse of 25 guineas, 20 for 
the winner, and five for tho loser. A ring having been formed, at about 
twelve o’clock the combatants entered. On stripping appearances were 
greatly in favour of Cribb ; he being a well made man, standing fivo feet 
ten inches, about two inches taller than Maddox. After the usual ceremonies 
they set-to. 


THE EIGHT. 


Ronnd l.*Thif wu littJs more than epar- 
ring. Tho Diamond put in a blow, but no 
barm done. 

4.— -Well eonteeted. Maddox showed oon« 
mderable skill, and finidied it by cloamg his 
opponent's eye. (Odds roso two to ono in 
fbvour of George.) From this to the 
SOth.— Nothing of oonsoqiionoe happened ; 
both men fought desperatmy, Maddux with 
great tact as well as pluck, and each en* 
dearoared to out-do his opx>onent. Maddox 
by this time finding his antagonist posiiiss d 
good boUoni, oiwted his utmost to blind 


him. and hit always at his head, Oribb 
fighting with undaunted oonrage. 

4U.— >By this time they had iooght exactly 
an hour, and Oribb'e m was eererely hurt. 
(Odds four to one on Maddox.) To the 
52nd.— Was a continued series of hard 
fighting. 

58.-^d8 again rose in ikroar of Maddox, 
and he pat in a most severe blow a little 
beneath nis opponent's left eye, whidh per- 
fectlT cloced it The fight had now liirted 
one hour and a half; but from this to the 
Sofia.— Maddox ooatiaasd to lose grosad. 
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beoomiiiff AlnuMt worn oat. TliofHeiidiaBd 
. {Murtifuu of Maddox peroeinng thio, got op 
a row in another port of the ring, and hie ee- 
conds led lum off, deolaring it a drawn battle. 
On this Cribb demanded the purie ; but thii 
was refused, and a general engofroment en- 
sued. Caleb Baldwin, Tom Jones, Block Sam, 
Dutch Sam, and the spectators took a re^ 
active shore. During the souffle some rn^ 
fion treobherouilY out Cribb over the head 
with a stick. Order, however, was, after 
some time, restored, and Cribb insisted 
either on the pane or that his antagonist 


dtoald return to the combat. This generous 
offer woe to Maddox's friends a perfect poser, 
but rather than lose * the cole,* they brought 
Gieorge out of a hackney coach to renew tlio 
fight, and the oombatants again set-t4i. 
They supported the contest for sixteen 
rounds, making in all seventy-six, and tlie 
time two hours and twelve minutes, when 
Qeorge, thoroughly exhausted, gave in. 
Cribb, having but just come forwii^, found 
but few friends, and oons^uently was obliged 
to put up with much unfair play." 


Such is the oontempoiary report, and one that shows that the win, tie, 
or wrangle ” school is not altogether modem, and that ruffians at the ring 
side, as elsewhere, were among our grandfathers as in the present time. 
Cribb’s reputation roao greatly by the coolness, even temper, and game 
he displayed, as a novice contending against one of the best and most 
experienced tacticians of his time. 

Young Cribb was well in three days, and at the Fives Court, where 
he was challenged by Tom Blake (Tom Tough). Seo Appendix, ante, p. 2S6. 
Preliminaries were quickly arranged, and a month’s time given, February 
15 th, 1805, being appointed, on which day they met on Blackheath. Wo 
quote the report 


TEE FIGHT. 


Botli partiei bad bera a month in train- 
ing. All the patrons and admirers of pngi- 
liriin having gained information on the pro- 
coding evening of the scat of combat, oarly 
in the morning Blockhoath was thronged. 
A nng was formed, and about eleven o’clock 
Cribb entered, ocoonuianiod by Richmond, 
till) block, and Joe Norton, os his seconds. 
Blake soon followed, with Dick Hall and 
Webb, for his attendants. They stripped, 
and immediately set-to. Bote even, bat 
odds mnerolly considered in favour of Cribb, 
from his known agility and skill. The com- 
batants met each other with great oagemess, 
and each put in some exceedingly good 
blows. For a quarter of an hour bets re- 
mained stationary, and both champions in 
tliat time hod displayed a degree oi science 
and courage almost unprecedented. Cribb, 
however. Being longer in the reach than his 
opponent, it was seldom Bloke oonld effeo- 
tivoly get home a blow. At the end of on 
hoar Bloke began to show great symptoms 
of distress, and odds ware now strongly betted 


in favour of Cribb. Still Blake stood op 
manfully, and displayed a great deal of his 
usual doxtority. Until within the two lost 
rounds of the battle, Cribb astonishingly 
supported his advantage; but here Blake 
brought his utmost, both in strong and 
skill, into action. He put in severm excel- 
lent straight hits about bis opponent's head ; 
Cribb riulied most determinedly. Bloke 
recovered and returned to the rally, but 
overreaching himself, Cribb throw him a 
oross-buttock. 

The next round decided the oontest; 
Blake found he was fighting at on over- 
powering disadvantage, and (nve in. Blake 
was extremely weak ; ho oould hardly stand ; 
and Cribb showed marks of his antagonist's 
dexterity. 

Belclier, Warr, Mendosa, Bittnon, Berks, 
Maddox, and Jock Holmes were there. 
Several amateurs offered to book Cribb 
against any pugilist going* but no one ac- 
cepted the challenge. 


Cribb was not allowed to rest long upon the laurels he hod thus acquired 
by two victories in two months. A ponderous Jew, known os Ikey Pig, 
W('U known among tbe sparring schools, fancied he could take the shine 
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out of fho Black Diamoud, whom many declared to be ** slow as a top.** 
Fifty guineas was posted, and Blackheath named as the rendezvous. On 
hluy 2lRt, 1805, the battle came off. Tom Jones seconded Cribb, and Will 
Wood, the coachman, picked np the Jew. 

For the first quarter of an hour Ikey made good use of his strength. He 
closed at the end of each round, and brought Cribb down heavily more than 
once. Cribb fought very steadily and cautiously, generally drawing his man 
after him. Being, however, down and undermost at the end of severul 
rounds, superficial observers thought that Cribb had the worst of it, and 
betted against him. In the eighth and ninth rounds, however, though Cribb 
was down, Ikoy’s friends perceived their man had much the worst of it. 
He was not only much disfigured but sadly distressed by some heavy half- 
arm hits which Cribb had delivered with the right on his left side. They 
fought two more rounds, making eleven in all, when Ikey, who was terribly 
distressed, refused to fight any more, alleging that he had sprained his wrist. 

This defeat sadly moitificd many of the Israelites, who considered Ikey had 
shown ^the white feather.’ It was afterwards, however, agreed that he 
had no chance of victory.” 

Cribb was unquestionably ” going the pace,” and ”it is the pace that 
kills.” The next month (Juno), he was matched to fight George Nioholls, 
on the 20th July. They met at Broadwater, and here Cribb experienced 
his first and last defeat. The details will be found under NichoUs’ memoir 
in the Appendix to this Period. 

As colour or country made no difference to Tom Cribb, any more than to 
his smaller successor Tom Sayers, Cribb entered the ring on the 8th Ootobei^ 
1805, with Bill Bichmond, the black, at Hailsham, Sussex, after Gully had 
been defeated by the accomplished Pearce, the Gamo Chicken. The purse 
was 25 guineas, twenty to the winner. 

” At any other time,” says the reporter, ” a contest between these men 
would have demanded the greatest attention, but so highly were the minds 
of the amateurs excited by the merit of the first contenders, that little notice 
seemed paid to the present battle. To call it a battle, however, is to disgrace 
the synonymo of fight. It was a most unequal match. Richmond, finding 
he could not get at his steady and formidable opponent, hopped and danced 
about the ring, sometimes falling down, at others jigging round in the style 
of on Otaheitan dance. Cribb appeared somewhat puzzled by his opponent’s 
long black pegs, and could not be persuaded to go in and lick him off hand, 
as every one knew was well in his power. Twenty minutes elapsed without 
a single blow of any consequence passing. In this manner they spun it out 
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for one hour and a half, when Cnbb was acknowledged the victor, without 
being the least hurt Among the numerous sporting equestrians present 
was the Duke of Clarence." 

Cribb now rose into general notice, and John Jackson having introduced 
him to the renowned Captain Barclay, of Dry (of whom more anon), that 
excellent judge quickly perceived his natural good qualities ; lie took him in 
hand, trained him under his own eye, and backed him for 200 guineas against 
the famous Jem Belcher, whose predigB was still so great, that, despite the 
loss of an eye, six to four was laid upon him so soon as the match was mode. 

On the olussio hurst of Moulsey, on the 8th April, 1807, in a twenty feet 
roped ring, Tom Cribb and Jem Belcher met. Gully and Dob Watson, 


of Bristol, waited upon Belcher ; Bill 
by Cribb), waited on the champion. 


THE 

Boand 1.— The soienoe on both lidei wu 
shown in tho ezoellenoe of their defensive 
attitudes ; Belcher's, however, was far the 
moat fn^oeful and unconatrained. Belcher 
broke mnnd, and in two light hita left 
and ri^t on the bo<w of hia opponent, which 
wore returned slightljr bv Cribb, who rallied, 
cloaed, and wm thrown by Bolohcr. 

5. — Belcher put in two severe blows upon 
Cribb's head and body, when the latter 
returned a hit, but aliiipod down upon hia 
hands in attempting to follow it up. Cribb 
showed the first blood. 

3. — Several severe blows were exchanged, 
when Oribb threw Belcher, who planted a 
heavy bodv blow while in the act of faliiug. 
This round rather in favour of Cribb. 

4. -^ribb displayed good science in ward- 
ing off two blows of Bolohor'a, when they 
closed and fell. 

6. — Belcher with his right hand pat in a 
dreadfhl blow on Cribb's left eye, and in 
closing hit hia opj^ent twice in the body, 
and threw him. (iPive to two on Boloher.) 

C.— Cribb began to show symptoms of 
weakness. Belcher put in a hit, warding off 
which caused Cribb to fall. 

7. — ‘Belcher's punishment was now visible 
on the body of Oribb, who endeavoured to 
nut in two blows, which were parried by 
Belcher, and Jem returned both right and 
left wiUi great dexterity, and rallied nis man 
to the remea, when Cribb olnng to them, and 
fell much fatigued ; Belcher also went down 
on his knees, bat seemed in good spirits. 
(Three to one on Jem.) 

8. — A good supply of home-brewed from 
Oribb ; hitting and retreating neatly on both 
rides; when they closed and b^ went 
down. 

9^Belcher hit his adversary right and 


Worr and Bill Richmond (lost defeated 


FIGHT. 

loft, but only the latter tnIJ, when Join fell 
from the force of Ins own blow. 

10. — Belcher commenced this round with 
real spirit, and gave Cribb some severe 
lows, without letting lum have a chance : 

following and rallying liis opponent to tho 
roj^, when Cribb, appearing quite fatigued, 
fell. (The odds now rose four to one on 
Jem.) 

11. — Bidoher planted two hiu. which 
Cribb skilfully warded off, but Belcher was 
so rapid in closing upon his antagonist that 
ihoy both went down. 

12. — A small change was now niakiim its 
appearance between the combatants — Cribb 
senined rather gaming bis streni^, while 
Belcher appeared ratlier distressed from his 
exertions ; Cribb rallied successfully, planted 
a hit under Belcher's perfect eye, closed, 
and threw him. 

18.— Uolclior in all his oontests never 
showed himself to greater advantage than 
in this round ; his skill was of tl.c finest 
order, and only equalled by his conrsge. 
In closing, Belcher threw Criob. 

14. — Both on the alert. Boloher let go 
both right and left, which were parried by 
Cribb, w'ho returned two blows in thi> body, 
when they closed and fell. (Still four to 
one on Belcher.) 

15. — Belcher, Bill of gaiety, rallied Cribb 
to the extremity of the nng, snd, in strog* 
gling, pnt an end to the round by falling. 

10.-‘^ribb stopped Belcher’s bhiws aith 
great skill. The knowing ones were, at this 
period of the battle, rather at a stand-still 
with regard to sporting tlioir money. Ciibb, 
it was certain, oy his appearsnoe, had re- 
ceived severe punishment, but not enough to 
satisfy anything like liii gluttony and Bel- 
cher's stamina hod beeii corsidered go the 
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decline prerioai to the contest, and it was 
api>rebended that he could not last. 

17. — Beloher, still oonfideut, forced the 
fightinfiN unti] Cribb fell from fatigue. 

18. -^eloher pat in some severe blows in 
the body, and followed them with a heavy 
right-hander on the throat of his opponent, 
and Oribb fell violently, and quite exnau^d. 
It was in this round that llolcher sprained 
his wrist, and was almost deprived of the 
use of his right hand afterwards. 

19. — Belcher slipiied in making plav. 

20. — The comhn hints closed and fell. 

21. — f7nbb plant(>d two blows on his opfio- 
nent's head, who slipped in returning tliem. 
It was now perotuvod that Belcher proved 
incorrect in ms distanoos, and that several of 
hiH blows were tliruwn away, from the bad 
stab« of hiB eye. 

23. — Belcher, full of gaiety, put in a good 
hit, and throw Oribb a cross-battock. 

21. — Cribb the most conspicuous in the 
round, when they closed and fell. 

2.'j.-‘^ribb put in a tremendous blow, and 
in attempting to follow it^ up, Belcher 
shifted, and Cnbh ran hiiiisolfdown. 

2n.— riio constitution of Belcher was now 
giving way I his strongtli was hot able to 
resist tlie lieavy punishment of Cribb, who 
hit Jem from him, and gave him a leveller. 
Cnbb upon this became tlio favourite. 

27. — A well-oontesU^d round, and, not- 
withstanding Belcher gave (/rihb a oross- 
bnttook, it was considered in favour of tlie 
latter. 

28. — Belehor mudo a hit, which w'as 
warded off by his o]»ponent and returned, 
when tiiey closed and tell. 

20.— Without bchitalion Cribb closed, and, 
from his uncommon strength, threw Belcher 
over the ropes. 

80.— After slight exchanges, Belcher fell 
from a very slight hit. 


81. — A good roundt without m paitioalw 
advantage to either ; though ^bb put in 
the most blows, yet Belcher gave his advev* 
sary a violent fhll. 

82. — Both closed and fell. 

33. — Belcher, quite game, endeavoured to 
make the best of it, but Cribb rallied and 
threw him. 

84, 35, and 36.— In all these rounds Oribb 
maintained the superiority. 

87 — Delchor had scarcely any strength 
left to sf^and, and his brave opponent was 
not in tt much better state; and from this 
period to the fortieth it was little better 
than mere humng, blows they could not be 
called, from the exhausted state of both the 
combatants. 

41 uud lost.- Tliirty-fivo minutes bad now 
elapsed, and Cribb proving the stronger 
man, {)ut in two weak blows, when Belcher, 
quite exhausted, fell upon Uie ropes, and 
gave up tlio contest. 

Akmarks. — B\Try one present could not 
but fHol surprised at the astonishing improve- 
ment Cribb had made in tlie science of pugi- 
lism. In all his preceding contests ho had 
only displayed the pluck of a novice, but ii 
^is ho riiowed himself oqual to his opponeni 
in shipping and measuring his distances. 
Had it been generally known that he had so 
amply possnsMed tliese qualities, as well as 
hiB astonishing game, the result might have 
been nnticipati'a. Notwithstanding this just 
praise is paid to Cribb’s merit, he cannot be 
considered equally scientilic wiUi his unsuo- 
ccHsful opponent. Ho was decidedly slow, 
and until after the bit he so dexterously put 
in on Belchers porfoct eye, and the hitter 
hud sprained his wrist, bo stood a doubtful 
chance. Belcher fought with all tJiat vigour 
and skill which ever were his characteristics, 
but Boemod incapable of judging his dis- 
tances accurately. 


From the above somewhat mcaji^rc report of this battle, it will be gathered 
that notwithstanding the strength of Cribb, who was nearly two stone 
heavier than his opponent, he was only just able to pull through against 
the wonderful skill and activity of Jem Belcher. Indeed, it is said in 
^^Boxiana,” that had it not been for tho manmuvring of Bill Warr, the 
boot would have been on tho other leg. It appears that in the eighteenth 
round, when Cribb fell exhausted, Gully, who was seconding Belcher, was 
so satisfied that Cribb could not come to time, that he offered five to one 
to Warr tliat Belcher had won. Bill accepted the bet, and then craftily 
insisted that it should bo staked. This ceremony, although only occupying 
a minute, gave sufficient time to enable a glutton like Cribb to recover 
himself. 

Qeorgo Ciibb, who was emulous of his brother’s fame, mode his first 
UBbUCccssfiil effort with llorton, a big provincial boxer, of the Bristol School. 
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Horton, whose only claim to snrnTo in ring history is the fact of his haying 
fought Tom Gribb, beat '‘the young *nn” in twenty-fiyo minutos. The 
report, giyen in “Pancratia,*’ p. 302, says, “Gribb, like his more ais- 
tinguished brother, fights too slow, while Horton, who is a rare double- 
hnnded follow, hit him abroad every round. Horton, when the battle was 
over, offered to fight either Tom Gribb or John Gully, but both dcclinid.” 
Tom, however, merely waited, and Gully had already a match on with 
Oregson, and, therefore, Mister Horton’s challenge looks much like “ bounce.*’ 
In January, 1808, Gdbb accepted the challenge of Horton ; the latter being 
under the core and tuition of Pearce, the Game Ghickon. The stake was 
100 guineas, ten posted os a forfeit, and the fight to come off in the same 
ring as Gully and Gregson’s battle. From the flourishing accounts of 
Horton’s improvt'ment in sparring while on a tour with the “Ghicken,’* 
all but Captain Hurclay, and a few firm friends of Gribb, declined lay- 
ing any odds. The combat camo off on the 10th May, 1808, at Markyate 
StitH.‘t, Herts. The absorbing inten^st of the Gully and Gregson contest 
seems to have prevented the reporters from doing justice to this battle, 
which, ncvertheloBB, was a poor one-sided affair. If young George had 
no chance with Horton, Horton had less with “brother Tom.’’ At the 
rlose of the first round six to four was betted upon Gribb, which increased 
to two and three to one soon afterwards. Tom’s steadiness and safe 
milling qualities made it merely a question of time. Twenty-five rounds, 
however, for Gribb was never in a hurry, were required before Horton gave 
in utterly beaten. 

The sporting world was now divided in opinion as to the pugilistic merits of 
the burly host of the Gastlo, Bob Grogson, and Tom Gribb. It was maintained 
by one party that Gregson, though overmatched by the skill of Gully, who 
hod now formally retired from the championship, would shine conspicuously 
from his great strength and pluck, if matched against such “a slow me’’ 
(for on this point Gribb’ s opponents, like Tom flayers’, always insisted). 
Accordingly in June, 1808, when Gully and Gribb had a joint benefit at the 
Fives Court, a challenge was given, and Tuesday, October 25th, 1808, 
fixed as the day of battle. Moulscy Hurst, in a thirty feet roped ring, was 
the loom in and for the details we quote the Bailq Advirtuer 

“The dreadful boating Gregson had received from Gully, so far from 
disheartening him, only tended to make him tenfold solicitous for another 
chance of acquiring pugUiiAic fame. Majoi Morgan, his last backer, however, 
declined patronising him ; but he soon found another friend in the Marquis 
of Twcoddale. Paul Methuen, Esq., backed Gribb in this contest, 
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L thirty feet ring having been formed, at half paat twelve the oombatanta 
entered ; Cribb attended by Gnlly and Bill Gibbona, and Gregaon with hia 
Boconda, Jem Belcher and Bichmond. Odda five to four in fiivonr of Cribb, 
more bettera than takera. At a quarter before one they aet-to, 

THE FIGHT * 


ItounO 1.— The instant Cribb shook hands 
ho slept book, and assumed his attitudo. 
Hhort sparring, each anxious for the first 
hit. Gregson attempted to lead with his 
left hand, but his distauoe was ill-judged, 
and fell short. Cribb was also ineffectual, 
as his blow went over his opponent's shoul- 
der. They closed, and both fell, Gregson 
uppermost. 

2.— Cribb put in two body blows, right 
and left. Gregson made a courageous at- 
tempt to hit Cribb, who shifted anu avoided 
him doxtoroualy, and immediately throw in 
a sovore hit in the right side of tho face with 
his loft hand. Blood issued from the cut 
profusely, and never ceased during the com- 
oat. Gregson lost his temper, and threw m 
some desperate blows in the neck, which, 
had Cribb not partially avoided, it waa sup- 
posed would have ended the coutoMt. Cribb 
rolUod, and threw his opponent. (Odds two 
to one in Cribb’s favour.) 

4.— Gregson rallied, and put in a severe 
hit under Cribb's ear , Cribb retreated, ac- 
cording to his usual mode of fighting, and 
Gregson following him, he at every retreat- 
ing step put in a severe hit with his left 
hand on the right side of Gregson's face. 
Grenon, however, followed up until ho fell, 
absmuUdy stunned. 

6.— No fighting; Cribb fell in making 
play. 

6. -»This round odds foil again. Gregson 
judged his distance well, and the first hit 
threw in so tremendous a blow on the 
temple, that Cribb was glaringly abroad and 
stupefied. Had Gregson now possessed 
BCienoe as a pugilist e^al to his strengUi, 
ho must have beaten Cribb out of time, but 
while Cribb was retreating to the ropes, 
desirous of finishing tlio round, Gregson fol- 
lowed him, and lost this glonous oppor- 
tunity of winning the battle, hy idly sparring 
away tho time, instead of repeating his 
blows. Onbb, with all his dextonty, was 
obliged to sustain another disadvanta^ous 
rally before he could close tho round, and 
thon was knocked off his legs. 

7. — Cribb's head out a sorry fi^pxre, and 
Gregson’s month and nose continued to 
blued copiously. They rallied, and both 
exchanged hits to a st^d still, when Greg- 
son tnrew Cribb. 

8. — Gregson made play, but no depond- 


anoe oonld be plaoed on his hits, from the 
bad judgment he displayed in his distanoes. 
Cribb put in hia favourite left-handed hit 
again over Gregeon'e dreadftilly eore month. 
Gregson, almoet wild, elosen, and threw 
Cribb a severe oroes-buttook. Neverthelaee, 
odds rose again two to one on Cribb. 

9. — Gregson showed evident distress. 
Cribb still kept up his old game of retreat- 
ing. Gregson, impelled by the warmth ot 
hia temper, followed him, and was severely 
punishea by some dreadful repeats on tho 
right side ot his face, lie fell on his knees, 
and appeared unable to rise again alone. 
(Throe to one on Cribb.) 

10. — Cribb supported hia superiority. They 
fought until bolji fell on their knees, and 
after a fraternal hug. both laid themselves 
down, exhausted with fatigue. 

11. — Both appeared distressed in their 
wind, and showed groat caution ; closed, and 
both fell. 

12. — ^In this round the combatants seemed 
recovering, and a display of neater courage 
never was seen. Gregson wrew in a most 
tremendous hit, but it fell short by an inch, 
lie then rallied, and sucoossfiilly planted a 
bit on tho head, and another on the body. 
Cribb Boomed abroad, and Gregoon threw 
him. (Odds seven to four on Cnbb.) 

13 — Language would be incapable of 
describing the dreadful appearance of the 
faces of ootli combatants. They, however, 
obstinately* stood and excliangea hits unbl 
Gregson fell, more by exhaustion than by 
the foroo of the hit. 

14.— This round was as resolutely con- 
tended. Gregson exerted his utmost to mun 
the advantage, but Cribb seemed to have 
recovered botJi his wind and strength. Greg- 
son was so weak that his knees rave way, 
and he fell on his hands, and aotu^y pullM 
at the gross with pamon. 

16.-^ribb beat his opponent in this round 
dreadfully. Gregson fell agun; tiien tried 
to get on his knees, but in vain. 

IG.— By chance Gregson struck Cribb on 
the hoaa at letting-to, and brought him 
down. 

19. — It appeared to require the neatest 
exertions or both combatants to m&e any 
impression, and he who for a minnte was 
favoured by nature had the advantage. 

20. — Both displayed excellent bottom. 


* The aoeounts in “ Boxiana” and “ Fights for the Championship," are verbal reprints at 
each other. The above is the contemporary report. 
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Th^ mutatllj ran in, mat, aod fell like men 


22. — A raU^ and Ghregion bored down hie 
opponent. (Ten to one was offered that 
Cribb did not oome again.) 

23. -^)iibb at meeting had jnst strength 
enough to pnt in two slight hits, and olcm. 
llioy wrenlod, and Oi^b threw Giegion,* 
who fell like lead. He was, however, pnt 
again on his second's knee, but on time 
being called was unable to oome forward, 
having been seriously hurt in the last fall. 
Cribb, on hearing the news might have con- 
sidered it the Inokiest moment of his life: 
he immediately fell into his second's arm^ 
and remained apparently exhausted for some 
minutes. 

On recovering, Oribb challenged Rich- 
mond, who had offended him, to fight im- 
mediately for 60 guineas, but this was pre- 
vented. 

Bemauks. — Oregson sustained in this 
contest as much iniuiy as he did with Gully, 
and proved himself a bad judge of his dis- 
tances, and, as every scientific amateur 
always considered him, a novice in the art 
of pugilism. In rallying he had but one hit, 


whidi, if it fliiled not only to take effeotb but 
to stun his adversary, the rally was sure to 
terminate greatly to his disadvantage; still 
Cribb never was secure of beating him, for 
although hit several times to a stand still, 
he recovered his wind at intervals, and cer- 
tainly stood up with the most undaunted 
courage. Cribb fought upon his did plan of 
retreating, in order to wmd his adversary, 
and by this means always fights at home. 
He was here particularly successfhl with his 
left-handed hits, as Gregson’s face showed 
by its dreadfully bruised state. Cribb's 
principal baoker presented him with £150, 
as a reward for his undaunted oonrage; and 
Mr. Jackson kindW ooUeoted a hsadsome 
Bubscrij^n purse tor the unfortunate Greg- 
con. GlregKm was conveyed to the Kte's 
Head at Hampton, and Cribb to the Taw 
Inn at Hampton Court. They were both 
bled, and remained quiet until Wedneaday 
evening, when they returned to town. The 
Duke of York, tiie Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Lords Yarmouth, Craven, Brook, Barry- 
more, and Somer^le, with a large number 
of military and naval officers and sporting 
gentlemen were upon the ground. 


This battle, which almost equalled in severity that between Gully and 
Qregson, brought Cribb to the elevation of the ohampionship, Mr. Qully 
having, as we have seen, formally retired from the position. No sooner 
did this come to the ears of Jem Belcher — who was still smarting under 
the defeat he hod sustained at the hands of Cribb, which he never ceased 
maintaining was the result of on accident to his wrist — than he sent forth 
a challenge to Cribb, for another trial for the belt and 200 guineas. Cribb 
readily responded ; the preliminaries were arranged, ond Monday, Fehmary 
1, 1809, fixed for the combat. Captain Barclay again came forward as 
Cribb’s hacker and trainer, and the odds were seven to four in Tom’s favour. 
Belcher went into training at Virginia Water, and it was stated he was in 
excellent condition and spirits. 

On the Monday above-mentioned, in a thirty feet roped ring, on Epsom 
raoe-oourse, the men met, Belcher entering the enclosure at half past twelve, 
waited upon by Dan Mendoza and Bob Clarke. Soon afterwards Cribb 
threw his ** castor” into the ring, followed by Joe Ward and Bill Gibbons. 
Two and then three to one were offered on Cribb. 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1.— Spsniag fbr half a minnta, 2.— Cribb made play, and threw in a body 

Belcher made two hits ; Cribb parried one, hit. Belcher ralBea. Some good blows 
but the other got home in the body. Cribb exehanMd, and Cribb threw his opponent, 
returned ; Belcher made a half-armed stop. 8.— No visible marks of hitting yet. Bel- 

Ihey oloiM, and Belcher ffiU, but lightly. ober veiy gay, with great skUl made two 
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Imutiiiff hiti riffht And left, the Uit of whioh 
Oribb rooeived in ftill foroe under his left 
OAT, and A oopioua diecharge of blood fol- 
Itniod. Some blows well ezohanged At a 
diatanoe. Cribb threw Belcher again, but 
■laiiifeetlj had the worst of the round as to 
kitting. 

4.«^A good display of soienoe. Eveij hit 
khqwd on both sides. Oribb surprised the 
•Buteun by his steady stops and back -stops. 
Moher atteniDtod to ralfv, but fell, aeem- 
kwly diatreased in his wind. 

Cl. — Belohor put in right and left hits ; but 
ft was evident that he had onoe more lamed 
his right hand. Oribb again rallied sucooss- 
fully, and threw his opponent. 

6.^Belcher rotreatM, seemingly to re- 
omit his wind, to the ropes, where Cnbb 
planted some good blows. Belcher now, in 
order to avoid his adversarv's superior 
strength, hit out, and sncoesafully planted a 
blow at arm's length with his lame hand on 
the spot he had before severely struck under 
the ear, and which was also the precise place 
in which Gregson put his tr'^moiidous olow 
in their last contest. The blouT 9 gain issued 
with increased force ; they closed, and Bel- 
cher threw Oribb a cross-buttock. (Groat 
joy among the Bristol people. Otibb’s glut- 
tony, however, being well known, odds wore 
even now four to one in his favour. ) 

7*‘~In this round Belcher indisputably had 
the advantage, but his well-known intirmitios 
prevented his becoming tho favourite. He 
rallied, and hit with astonishing success. 
The men closed, and Oribb fell eaaiW. 

8— Belcher appeared winded from his 
exertions in tho lost round, lie retreated 
towsnrds the ropes, whore again he was re- 
duced to a oour^eouB oliort to extricate 
himself. He rallied, put in a few hits, but 
so slight, that Cribb appeared to be unoon- 
Bcious of them. The men closed, hugged, 
and contended for the fall, until both strug- 
gled over tho ropes. 

O.*— The combatants closed, and tho seconds 
separated thorn.* 

10. ^Belchor had evidently great disad- 
vantages to labour under, and this round 
indicated strongly in who e favour tho con- 
test must terminate ; Cribb had as yet made 
little play. He now went in. hit, stopped, 
and hit again live or siz tiroes sucoossively, 
and finally mve his opponent a heavy fall. 
(Any odds, but no takers.) 

11. — Oribb forced the lighting, as in the 
preceding round, and agam threw Belcher. 


Both Belcher's hands were now iiriored, and 
Oribb kept the lead he had gainea up to the 
1^.— Boloher now oonvmoed the spec- 
tators of his fine soienee. Unable to hit 
oflectively, he stopped Cribb's blows with 
marvellous noatoess. Despite his dexterity, 
however, Oribb now bored in and forced him 
down; nevertheless, Belcher fought defen- 
sively, prolonging the battle to the 
81st and fijw round.— It was piteous to 
see this onoe renowned and brave champion 
contending against nature. For the last ten 
rounds there was not a ohaaoe of sucoess ; 
still his olden skill made him difllcnlt to 
beat, and Oribb, slow and sure, never threw 
away a chance. Belcher's knuckles of his 
rtyht hand were swelled immensely, and his 
right forearm covered with braises from 
stopping Cribb's left hand. At the end of 
forty minutes, at the urgent request of his 
backers and Mends, Berner gave in, never 
again to enter the field of honour. 

Bemarkb.— Greatly as this victory adds 
to the fame of the champion, as a resolute, 
cautious, and truly bravo boxer, the best 
judges were agreed that had Belcher pos- 
BCBBod hia once excellent oonstitntion and 
both his eyes, Cribb must have been de- 
feated. There were not wanting otliers who 
maintained that, despite his uow hitting, 
Onbb's retreating and defensive taotioB, with 
his wondorfnl stamina, Btrepgth, and never- 
failing courage, must make it a doubtful 
point if Brloher ever could have thrashed 
him, as Cnbb always seemed to have a 
“little left'* when bis adversary was on the 
totter, and he was called upon “ to finish." 
Wlien Beloher first came from Bristol, ho 
was justly oonsidored a phenomenon ; under 
tlie ago of twenty be adduced a new eystom 
of fighting, whioh completely balHea the 
most scientific adepts in tlie old school, and 
to him boxing in a great moasuro owed its 
support, particularly by the emulation he 
excited, and the attempts made to produce a 
man to contend with him. But at this 
period, at (he age of only twenty-seven, he 
was so far degenerated as to oppose, with 
very little chance of saocees, any pngilist of 
note ; he was unable to make but very few 
hits with his now enfeebled hands, and after 
a enntest of half an hour nature deserted him ; 
still he retained some of his former gaiety, 
which only reminded those who knew him 
what ho onoe was, and every one, with an 
eye of pity, saw that oil powers of execution 
had deserted him. 


Cribb eecmed now to have reached tbe topmost round of fortune's ladder 
as a pugilist. Like Alexander Selkirk he could exclaim,— 

My title there’e none to dispute, 

when a riyal arose firom wi unexpected quarter. Tom Molineaux, an athletio 


• This would by the modem rules be iUegol* 
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Americaii blacky had astoniahed the amatoun by the wonderhl strength and 
g^attony he had diown in his conquest of Tom Blake (Tom Tough) ; indeed 
his eountiyman, Bill Biohmond, vaunted loudly that ** the man of odour*’ 
must win. Two hundred guineas was posted on behalf of Molineaux, and a 
further purse of 100 guineas was subscribed by patrons of the ring to bo 
presented personally to the conqueror after the combat. Many persons were 
astonished at the Nigger’s audacity, while others, who knew their man, 
not only exhibited no surprise, but expressed their confidence that the 
Darkey would prove the most formidable antagonist that Cribb had ever 
encountered. Cribb was among those who hdd Molineaux very cheap, and 
he expressed an opinion that he should win with ease. We road in a journal 
of the day, “ Some persons feel alarmed at the bare idea that a black man 
and a foreigner riiould seize the championship of England, and decorate his 
sable brow with the hard earned laurels of Cribb. He must, however, have 
his fair chance, though Tom swears that, for the honour of old England, 

< He'll be d— if he will relinquish a single sprig except with his life.’” 

The affair excited the most extraordinary sensation, not only in the pugi- 
listic world, but also among classes who had hitherto considered boxing as 
beneath their notice, and who now, thinking the honour of their country was 
at stake, took a most lively interest in the affair. Although Cribb considered 
that the conquest of such a beginner in the art as he supposed Molineaux to 
be, would be mere child’s play, he was still wise enough not to throw a 
chance away, and got himself into good condition, although ho was, perhaps, 
a little too fieshy. The betting upon the event was heavier than had been 
known for many years. Odds were laid that Molineaux would be defeated 
in fifteen minutes, and it was considered the excess of fool-hardiness in any 
one who betted that he would stand more than half-an-hour. 

On the other hand wo find Molineaux was in the highest state of 
confidence ; indeed his vaunting bordered upon insolent braggadoda. 

The day selected for this grand milling exhibition was December 18th, 
1810, at Copthall Common, in the neighbourhood of East Grimstead, Sussex, 
within thirty miles of the metropolis. 

Notwithstanding the rain came down in torrents, and the disianM firom 
I^ndon (hear this ye railroad travellers of 1879 !), the Fancy were not to bo 
deterred from witnessing the mill, and waded through a dayey road, nearly 
knee-deep for five miles, with alacrity and cheerfulness, so great was the 
curiosity and interest manifested upon this battle. We shall, according 
to our arrangement, where practicable, give the original report, pm the 
written-up rhodomontade of **Boxiana,” copied servilely by later publicatioiia* 
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At twdye o^dook, Ur. 7ackaoii| who gmenllj aSoiotei at matter of the 
eeremoniet, formed an oiiter circle of the Tafioat Tdiiolet which had traiit* 
ported to many thousandt from the metropolit, at the foot of a hill| in order 
to shield the combatants as much as possible from the diilling rain and wind 
frmn the eastward. A twenty-four feet ring, according to preceding arrange- 
monti was constructed within this circle, with stakes and ropes, and as soon 
as completed Uolineaux came forward, bowed to all around^ hurled up his 
cap in defranco, and then withdrew to strip. Gribb followed his example, 
and both soon returned eager for the fray, amid the plaudits of the populace, 
whose animated countenances seemed to express the passing thought, “ What 
a glorious thing’s a battle.” Gully and Joe Ward seconded Gribb; and 
Bichmond and Jones officiated for Uolineaux. 

On stripping, the appearance of the men was really formidable; Gribb, 
who stood five feet ten inches and a half, weighed fourteen stone three 
pounds, while Uolineaux, who was five feet eight inches and a quarter, was 
only a pound lighter, and consequently looked far more muscular. His arms 
were of wondrous length and roundnesa of form. He looked confident and 
fierce, rather than smiling, and nodded his hood as he shook hands. 


THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— The combatants shook liands, 
rotired two stops, put thomsclves in attitude, 
eyeing each otiior with the most penetrat- 
ing looks, and each h'ghly attentive to his 
guard. For a moment a solemn pause on- 
sued. A little sparnne. and Mohneiiux put 
in the first hit by a ngnt-handod body-blow 
on the left side of liis opponent. Cnbb 
smartiy returned right and left on the head, 
and one for luck on the body. Holiueaiix 
closed, and Cribb throw him. Thus the 
round ended without bloodshed. 

2.— Both set-to wiUi great eagerness, 
apparently fully determined on a manly 
stand-up fight, seeming to exclude sparring 
and shifting altogether. A furious rally, 
heavy blows exchanged. Cribb’s did most 
execution, being thrown in straight forward, 
while Molineauz struck hand over head with 
most astonishing power, but little judgment, 
and Cribb either parried or milt tlie oflfort, 
by planfing the first hit. Gribb, although 
he showed first blood by a cut on the lip, 
evidontW had the best of the round. 

8.— Uolineaux faced his antagonist wiUi 
great courage. Cribb met him with equal 
resolution, and after a little sparring brought 
his fist in oontaot with nis antagonist's 
head at arm's length witli such tremendous 
foroe, tiiat he laid him to measure his full 
lang tii on the earUi. (Four to one on Gribb.) 

4.— MoUneaux immediatelj jumped on his 


legs, and commenced a desperate rally, in 
which Cribb again brought him down. 

5. — An ezcmlont round, good straight- 
forward fighting, and both rallied in great 
style. Molineanx tried to bore down his 
opponent by main strength; Cribb deter- 
mined to prevent him if possible, by repeat- 
ing some uesperato blows on the head. They 
closed, and Molineanx fibbed very dexter- 
ously in Dutch Sam’s style, but at length 
foil. 

6. — Molineanx commenced furiously. Cribb 
slipped, but partially recovered, and by a 
blow brouijrht down Molineanx. 

7. — Molineaux rushed in as before, and 
Cribb put in a violent blow on the forehead, 
by which he picked np a handsome ** rain- 
bow.” His countenance was, however, not 
the more olonded, and he was first to the 
time. 

8. — Both combatants by this time bed 
been taught discrimination, and had dis- 
covered each other’s physical powers. Gribb 
found out that his notion of beating Moli- 
neanx off hand was truly fkllaoious, as he 
really was an nsly customer, and he idso be- 
came sensible that if Molineanx could so re- 
duoe him as to make his sledge hammer hits 
tdl, he should not willingly lay his head fbr 
ilie anvil. He therefore now brought forward 
his Boienoc, and began to adopt his usual 
Ihmous retreating system. The men rallied 
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dMpmitfari wano m wu altefiui.t0. At 
Iraith HoHmu Ml ; Imt Oribb, item bit 
VSchtA fnEBitlon, Appeared weaker tiiaa hie 
oppoaent. 

oi-^QaUeafb oonteeted. Cribbmadei^j. 
HoUneanx Mfowed eoanffeoiislyi ffifiiiff no 


qoarter. pot in a eerere hit, and OribbTell, 
efidentU mnob exhamted. The knowing 
onee looked qneer ; Oribb had been fighting 
toolhat. • 

10<— ^e oonoeit br thia time waa tolera- 
bly well taken oat of both oombatanta ; theiv 
heada and fiaoea were hideonaly diaflnred. 
Molineaox again diaplayed anperionty of 
atrength. For ftdl two ninotea hita were 
exohaoged greatly to the diaadroatage of 
Oribb ; he, nowerer, at kuigth brought down 
his opponent. 

11. — Goarageonsly oonteated. Molineaux 
brought Oribo down. 

12. — Oribb put in a severe hit in the body. 
If olineanx retained on the head and felL 

17.— Oribb still oontinnod hia ahy plan, 
and Molineanx evidently had the advan- 
tege.* 

23.— In thia round Oribb perceiving Moli- 
noaux falling off, made play and Drought 
him down, the first time for several ronnas. 

21 to 28.— Bets oonsiderably reduced. 
They had been four to one on Molineaux, 
but woro now even. 

20. — ^Molineaux ineffectually endeavoured 
to get Gribb's head under hia loft arm, and 
also to throw him, but failed in both. The 
men rallied, and Oribb, who now appeared 
to possess more confidence than he had for 
some rounds, knocked his opponent down. 

80.— Oribb now again got the lead, and 


ataok up to hia oppeneat ontil ha ftirh 
rallied him don 

81.— A riion rally. Holiimax (hraw 
Oribb, bat in tha atniggle fell over him and 
pitched apon hia head, which ao severely 


that he oonld hardly stand. 

Bidhmond, however, prempted him to go 
.on,iiiho|iCMiofOribb neing exhaoated. 

88.— Molineaux fell by an effort to keep 
bii legs. This by Oribb’a party was oalled 
falling without a blow, and a squabble would 
bare ensued, had not Molineanx exolaimed, 
** I can fight no more.*' 

Oribb was greatly elated at audh a sound, 
but was too weak to throw his usual aomer- 
aanlt. The oonteat lasted fifty-five minutes. 

Bbmarks. — Molineaux in this oonteat 
proved himaelf aa eonrageona a man aa ever 
an adversary oontendod with, and Cribb'a 
merits aa a pugilist cannot but be enhanced 
1^ a victory over ao tremendous an emponent. 
The Black astonished every one, not cmlj by 
bis extraordinaiy power or hitimg, and his 
gigantic strength, but also by bis acquaint- 
auoe with the science, which was far greater 
than any one had given him credit for. 
In the 28th round, after the men were 
carried to their corners, Oribb was so mneh 
exhausted that he could hardly rise from his 
second's knee at the call of Time." which 
was altered loudly by Sir Thomas Apreeoe, 
one of the umpires. Joo Ward, his second, 
by a little manounvring, ocenpiod the atten- 
tion of the Black's seconds, and so managed 
to prolong the period sufiioiently to enable 
the champion to recover a little, and thus 
aaaisted him to poll through. 


The following appeared in the papers of the ensuing week 

Sir,— M y friends think that had the weather on last Tuesday, the day on which I con- 
tended with yon, not been so anfavourable, 1 should have won tlie battle; I tlierefore 
challenge yon to a second meeting, at any time within two months, for such sum os taose 
gentlemen who place confidence in mo may be pleased to arrange. 

As it is possible this letter may meet the public eye, 1 cannot omit the opportnnily of 
expressing a confident hope, that the oiroumstanco of my being of a different oolonr to taat 
of a people amongst whom I have sought protection, will not in any way operate to my 
prejaoioe. 

** I am, sir, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 

•*T. MOLINEAUX." 

** Witness, J. Bcholbfield.** 

** To Mr, Thomat CrUjh^ St. Martin's Stroetf JAcaAer Sguars, 

December 21, 1810." 


On Tuesday, January 29th, Gribb took a benefit at the Pi^es Courts at 
which nearly 8000 persons were present. Gribb and Tom Sdohor, Molineaux 


* The onreported rounds in this and other plaoes, are supplied in " Boxiana" and its 
oopTists ; as vm as a great qusatitiy of vampng up, the details of which Fieroe Egan must 

have imagined. 
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•Dd Richmond, Firhy. Fo^vor, Ben Baxiit Orojdey, tom O’Sonndl, Bis.* 
mer,* a young big one brought forward by Gkogeon, set-to. 

Holineaux’s second fight with Gribb, was posttK>ned by the inteirentioii 
of Bimmer’s challenge, as Richmond thought it a safer match. MolinesibE^ 
haring disposed of the big Lancashire man’s pretensions, the opinion of Dtwmy 
of the public was eridently shared by Holincaux, who pleaded that, in 
addition to the above circumstance, the weather had proved unpropiticmi, 
and had piore effect upon his constitution^whieh was little acclimated to 
cold and wet— than upon the more hardy frame of Cribb, the latter could 
not decline giving his opponent a chance to retrieve his laurels. A match was 
accordingly made for £300 a-side, and on SatiSday^ September 28th, 1811, 
was brought to issue at Thistloton Gap, in the parish of Wymondham, in 
the county of Leicester, very near Grown Point, the spot where the three 
counties, Lincoln, Leicester, and Rutland unite. This match created, if 
possible, more interest than that which had preceded it, and for twenty miles 
round the scene of action not a bed was to be obtained for love or money the 
previous night, unless bespoken days before-hand. By six o’clock in the 
morning, hundreds were astir in order to get good places near the stage whicdi 
had been erected, and by the time the men arrived there were about 20,000 
persons present, including many Corinthians of the highest rank. Beither 
man on this occasion weighed so much, by nearly a stone, as in the former 
fight Captain Barclay had trained Cribb on a system peculiar to himself, 
and had reduced him to thirteen stone six pounds, and still kept his stamina 
unimpaired. The men mounted the stage at twelve o’clock, Cribb being the 
first to ^ow, and both were greeted with loud applause. A twenty-five feet 
stage was erected in a stubble ground without the slightest interruption. 
Cribb’s second was his old friend and intimate companion Gully, and Joe 
Ward bottle-holder ; Bill Richmond and Bill Gibbons officiated for Ifolineanx. 
At eighteen minutes after twelve they set-to ; betting three to one on Cxibb^ 
and six to four in his favour for the first knock-down blow* 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1.— Sparring for about a minuto, distanoe to do vsiy great ezeoutioB. Betting 
when Cribb made play rwbt and left. The unaltered. 

ruht-handed blow told ■ughtly in the body 8.-^rib1f diowed first blood at tike month 

or Molineauz, who returned slightly on the at settting-to. A dreadftil nffiy oommenoed. 
head ; a rally now ensued, they exchanged Cribb put in a good body hit with the 
thifar hlowi. when Molineanx fell from a hand, which MoUneaux retunied on the 
dexteroos hit in the throat ; the blows, how- head with the left flush ; both oombaiaivlii 
ever, tbrooghout this round were not at a nowfooght at half-arm, aiMSiohiiited eoms 


• 6ee life of ** MoLUfaavx, ped, Chapter XL 
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*o]oMd, wiatner m tmrt trial cf afataiiglli 
MoUBaaja«ttH(iairiJa<qppotoeBt. OMiisto 
Ibn? on OriUji* 

a^la the laat tally Cfribb'a nglit m 
wa^MirijalaMd, and Doir aiottMr aqaafly 
MtoiwT followed* After apairing for 
triSf £a wUah eataatial Ho£m9i waa 


forority, tihkt the badun 
i Uue. The tally laited 
If, when oombataata 


alihoivh hit away, hem hialenaod renewed 
the teUy witlMrw forooKy, that the haokeie 
of the Mm lowed hlae. The tally laated 
a minnto and a half, when oombataata 
oloaed, and Hclinaanz affain threw Oiibb 
with aatoaiahinw fotfbe. OadhfoU,b^Oribb'a 
tried game atUTkept him thedhpwnnte* 

the tally Oifob had Bft<right and 
left at the body and head, font Houaeaaz 
fought at the hm only. He waa ao auooeaa* 
fol with the left hand, that he planted many 
fluah hita. Both Otibb*a eyea were now 
damaged, hia faoe dreadfoUy diafigared, and 
he blra profoaely. MoUnoau evidently waa 
in great diatteaa, hia oheat and aidea heaving 
feanhlly. Qribb amiled at anoh a fhvonrablo 
omen, and renewed the rally with a heroiam, 
perhapa, never excelled, and in point of 
judgment moat adroitly timed. Hita in 
abundanoe were exchanged, Oribb atUl 
fighting at the ** mark,'* and Holineanz at 
the hm ; at length Oribb fell, evincing 
great exhanation. Odda however were now 
aoven to fonr in hia fovonr. 

5. -«4£6Unaaax aoopnted ihe rally, and the 
execution on both eioca wae truly ternfic. 
Holuieaux had the beat of the exchangea, 
and Oribb fell from a blow and in falling 
reorived another. Thia excited lome mur- 
mnra and applaaae from the partuana of the 
contending Mroee, and on reference to the 
umpire! wae derided **foir," Oribb'a handa 
being at liberty, and not having yet tonohed 
the floor. 

6. — Molineaox diatreaeed for wind and 
exhauatad, longed right and left. Oribb 
avoided hia blowa, and then pat in a good 
hit with hia right, which Molineaux etomed 
exceedingly well. Oribb now gri in a aea- 
tructive blow at hia ** murk," which doubled 
up Molineaox; he got away pitifully out 
up : he, however, retomed to begin a rally, 
seemingly anxioua to go in, but mill aenaible 


no in, and nadoublodly did aome axeeutiont 
but Oribb put in aaveiml atraight hita about 
the throat, ateppte back after aaoh. Moli- 
neaux boxM in tOTlie fidL 

a,*-Mol[aeaiis Mhfo tallied, aeemingiy ae 
a forlcm hope, bnl hia diatanoe wae ill- 
Jndged. Oribb oaee and egainnobbed hiam 
ima gattiag hk haad (hia own triok by the 
^^^under hie left aim, fibbed him nntil 

fo^Lombatd Street to a China orange, 
Molineanz wae dead beat, and only atoodjm 
to enooonter Oribb'a ponderoua blowa. He 
ran la, Oribb met him with hie*leA hand ; 
the blow waa tremendona, being doobled in 
foroe by the blabk'a impetoona rurii, Holi- 
neanx'a jaw waa fraotazed, mid he feu lihUfa 
log. He did not come fo time within tog 
hw minnto, bnt Oribb, wiahing to ahow hia 
Buperiority, gave away this riiaooe, daari^ 


10. — With great difooulty Molineaux got 
off hia aeconaa knee, only *or fteah pnniui- 
ment. His mah waa demrate, bnt equally 
unanooeasfol, and he fell evidently from 
distreaa. 

11. — Here ended the oonteat. Oribb gave 
away another chance in the time. Mrii- 
neanx'a aenaea, however, were abablately hit 
ont of him ; he wae perfect nnaUe to stand, 
and a Bootoh reel by Oully and Oribb 
annonnoed the viotozy, while toe very welkin 
echoed with applause. 

BEMARK8.0.— This battle, which laated only 
nineteen minutes ten aeoonde, left no doom 
as to the anperiority of Oribb. The arienoe 
of Molineaux at the opening of the fight wae 
quite ^ual to that of the champion, out the 
condition of Onbb was far better, hia temper 
more under restraint, and although there 
was no question of Molineauz'a courage, 
which almost amounted to ferocity, Onbb 
waa hia anperior in ateadinem and aelf- 
poBseasion. During the battle the epeotatoie 
gave applause to both oombatants, sm many 
were surprised that Molineaux riiould ha^ 
found himself neceaaitated to rriinquirii 


seemingly ai^oua to go in, bnt still sensible 
of toe ugly consequences. He appeared 
almost franuo, and no dancing-master could 
have performed a pirouette more gratifying 
to Onbb'a friends. Molineaux hit snort, 
oajMred about, and was quite abroad. Oribb 
followed him round toe ring, and Jdter aome 
astoniriiiag esaoution. floovad him by a 
tremaiidoaa hit at fbll vm*fl length. The 
odds roaa five to one. 

y.^MoUneaox seemed lost in rige. He 


palm in ao riiort a time, when he so obsti- 
nately oonteated with toe same opponent 
thrice the duration so very recently. It ia 
to be oonaidered, that in the first combat 
Chibb waa fell of flesh, and by Ro means in 
prime condition; and again, tont in*thia 
battle, although Molineaux hM acquired an 
increased degree of science, he had by his 
own oondnet impaired his atamina. Although 
it has been acknowledged that applause was 
mutually given, and that Molineaux m every 
jpoint hM mr play diown him, it cannot bnt 
be granted that the exulting elamonr of oon- 
gnualation, proceeding from the Champion's 
nenda, whim even the alightaat adviuitage 
seemed to fovonr him, must have tended to 
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Irart fiM Mingi of the mui of eolonr, ond prido wo mij Joililv ftol in ow Ghompion'o 

TOij pndMldjto have oowod him. It noold triiim]^« and admiration of hia ^ttofc and 

hato oeeh oonddored that Molineaiix wao a manlj p ro woai, wo oantiot bat adnut that 

■trangor, that he etood indiqmtably aman of the man of eoloar wao a formidable ante- 

oouMi that he oame to the oontoit onpro- goniat, and one who, bnt for hia own im« 

tooted and umpportad by foionda of note ; pmdenoe, might hare won fomo and fortona 

while hia opponent eommanded the patron- m the pngiliatio arena.* 

ogeof the leading men aa weU aa the natoral The atage, whioh waa twenij-llfe fool 
partiality of hia eonnt^men in hia fovonr.' aqnare, waa ereeted in a atnbble field, ear- 

Mmdi haa been aaid of Mdineanx'a aarage roonded flrat by a roped ring, in order to 

denimoiatiQnaagainatOribb: ofhiavaponting prerent any intormplion hj toe orowd, and 

pidbaaiona of what he ahonld like to do to aeoondlj, by aa well-framed and anpportad 

nim ; and theae were thonght aoflloieatly a oirole of padeatriana aa perhapa waa ever 

diagnatiiig to hare exeited animoaity againat witneaaed, notwitbatandingthe graatdiataaoa 

him. But granting that Molineanx waa from the metropolia. The firat row of theae, 

hrotiah enon^ to make nae of many of the aa nanal upon moot oeoaaiona, lying down, 

barbaiona ezpreaaiona impnted to him, we the aeoond kneeliag, and the reat atanding 

oertaiidy onght to take into oonaideretion np. Ontdde theae again were nnmerona 

the oiroumatanoea under whioh they were horaemen, aonm aeatea, while othera more 

uttered. Ihe blaek could not but be aenaible eager atood, ououa-bke, upon their aaddle; 

that Oribb waa better aupported by hia many theae were intermixed with every deaoriptian 

aurrounding ftienda than himaelf. He knew of oarriagv fiifft baronohe, bujygy, oart, and 

and felt that Cnbb waa under the oare of waggon. The oiaplay of aporting men, from 

the firat trainer in the country, while he waa the peer on the box of hia ibur-in-hand to 

left to the government of Tom Belcher and the ruatio in clouted dioea, but aa perfeot 

Kiohmond, who made him an inatrument of a picture aa the fon^ can well oonoeive. 

getting money, by carrying him round the Every fighting man of note, every pngiliatio 

oountiy to exhibit aparring, and, to keep amateur waa to be aeen,^and among thoae 

him in good temper and pliable to their active and peouharly dntereated we noted 

wiahea, lowing him to drmk atout and ale Lord Yarmouth, (he Hon. Berkeley Graven, 

by gallona. It ia aaid that on the mom- Major Melliah, Captain Barclay (Allardyoe 

ingof the fight, he bolted a boiled fowl, an of Ury),t Bir Fnuioia Bayntim, Gener^ 

apple pie, and a tankard of porter for hia Groavenor, Thomaa Qoddm, Eaq., Btr 

breakmat. When all theae oiroumatanoea Henry Smith, the Marquia of Queenaherry, 

are oonaidered, by an unprejudiced mind, it Lord Pomfret, Bir Charlea Aator, eto., eto. 

cannot be denied, that whatever national 

e 

On the Sunday after the battle the champion paased tlirong^ Stamford in 
a barouche and four, the honieB decorated with blue ribbons (Cribb’s oolonrs). 
He called on Molineanx at Grantham, and on the Monday arriTed in London, 
where he was received with a public ovation, the wide street at Holbom 
being almost impassable from the crowds which assembled to greet the 
Champion of England. At the Horse and Dolphin, { St. Martin's Street, 
Bichmond’s house, on the Saturday night, the orowd was so immense that a 
posse of officers attended and the house was closed. Cribb's passage home to 
his house, in White Lion Streot, Soven Dials, was through so dense an 
assemblage of applauding spectators that the streets were almost impassable. 

* Shakeipere tolls us “losers have leave to raiL'* Among other things Molineaux deoltred 
he was “ sold." A weekly print had the following “impromptu," of ooorie d 

AN IMPROMPTU, 

Om Ut being said, w aUusion to tks lots battle, that JfoUneaua had been “seM.** 

The Blaok, to say at least, is bold. 

That in the battle he was sold : 

If so— by Auction — ^for ’tis known. 

When he was sold, Oribb knocked him doom / 

t Bee note A., Appendix to Period IV. Captain Barolat, AUardyce of Uiy. 

^ In *^oxiana,''^thM house is elegantly metamorphosed into “ The Frad sm Bwimmoi^* 
fko original name not being thonght salBoiently inoongmous. 
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W6 Mad in **Boziaaa|” that ^^Crfbb gained £400 hf this set-toi and bis 
paboni Captain Bardapi £10,000; a baiker, in the Bofonghi q^rted all bis 
blunts paisonal property, together with the lease of bis bense, etc., anumnt* 
ing to £ 1,700, upon the Champion. A oorious bet was also made between 
two sporting oharaeters, the winner to get a oofnplete suit of clothes, diiit, 
crarat, eto., etc., with walking stick, Azores, and a guinea in the trousers 
podmt Through the kind interference of Mr. Jackson, a coQeotion of nearly 
£00 was made 4br Mblineaux.’* We hare already referred to the superior 
condition of Cribb in this second battle, and the present appears a fitting 
place to narrate a Uiw (nroumstances relating to this remarkable instance 
of the first recorded results of the modem system of training. It is extracted 
from a little work on Pedestrianism and Training,’* pnblidied in 1816, 

revised** by Captain Barclay himself. 

The Champion aiiiyed at Cry on the 7th of July of that year* He 
weighed sixteen stone; and from his mode of living in London, and the 
confinement of a crowded oity, he had become corpulent, big-bellied, fell 
of gross humours, and short-breathed; and it was with difficulty he could 
walk ten miles. He first went through a course of physic, whidi consisted 
of three doses; but for two weeks he walked about as he pleased, and 
generally traversed the woods and plantations with a fowUng-pieoe in his 
hand ; the reports of his gun resounded every where through the groves 
and the hollows of that delightfel place, to the great terror of the magpies 
and wood pigeons. 

** After amusing himself in this way for about a fortnight he then oom- 
menced his regular walking exercise, which at first was about ten or twdve 
miles a day. It was soon after increased to eighteen or twenty ; and he ran 
regularly, morning and evening, a quarter of a mile at the top of his speed. 
In consequence of his physic and exercise, his weight was reduced, in the 
course of five weeks, from sixteen stone to fourteen and nine pounds. At 
this period he oommenoed his sweats, and took three during the month he 
remained at Ury afterwards ; and his weight was gradually reduced to thii^ 
teen stone and five pounds, which was ascertained to be his pitdi of condi- 
tion, as he would not reduce farther without weakening. 

<< During the course of his training, the Champion went twice to the High- 
lands, and took strong exercise. He walked to Mar Lodge, which is abont 
sixty miles distant from Ury, where he arrived to dinner on the second day, 
being now able to go thirty miles a day with ease, and probably he could 
have walked twice os &r if it had been necessary. He remained In the 
Highlands about a week eaidi time, and amused himself with shooting. The 
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principal adrantage whidi he derived from these expeditionB waa the aevere 
ezerdae he waa obliged to undergo in following Captain Baiblay. He 
improved more in etrongth and wind by his jonmeya to the Higblanda than 
by any other part of the training procoaa. 

^'His diet and drink were the aame as used in the pedestrian regimen, and 
in other respects, the mica previoualj laid down were generally applied to 
him. That he was brought to his ultimate pitch of condition was evident^ 
from the high state of health and strength in which he appeared when 
he mounted the stage to contend with Holineauz, who has sinoe confessed 
that when he saw his fine condition, he totally deq^aired of gaining the 
battle. 

** Cribb was altogether about eleven weeks under training, but he remained 
only nine weeks at Ury. Besides his regular exercise, he waa occasionally 
employed in sparring at Stonehaven, where he gave lessons in the pugilistio 
art. Ho was not allowed much rest, but was constantly occupied in some 
active employment. He enjoyed good spirits, being at the time fully con- 
vinced that he should beat his antagonist. He was managed, however, with 
great address, and the result corresponded with the wishes of his friends. 

It would bo perhaps improper, while speaking of Cribb, to omit mention- 
ing that, during his residence in the north of Scotiand, he conducted himself 
in all respects with much propriety. He showed traits of a feriing, humane, 
and charitable disposition, on various occasions. While walking along 
Union Street in Aberdeen, he was accosted by a woman apparently in great 
distress. Her story affected him, and the emotions of his heart became 
evident in the muscles of his face. He gave her all the silver he hod in his 
pocket. 'God bless your honour,’ she said, 'ye’are sur^y not an orinary 
men I’ This circumstance is mentioned with the more pleasure, as it affords 
one instance, at least, in opposition to the mistaken opinion that professional 
pugilists are ferocious, and totally destitute of the better propensities of man- 
kind. The illustrious Mr. Windham entertained juster sentiments of the 
pugilistio art, as evinced by a print he presented to Mr Jackson as a mark 
of hia esteem. In one compartment an Italian, darting his stiletto at his 
victim, is represented; and in the other, the combat of two Engiiahmen in 
the ring. For this celebrated genius was always of opinion, that nothing 
tended more to preserve among the Englirii peasantry those sentiments of 
good faith and honour, which have ever distinguished them from the natives 
of Italy and Spain, than the frequent practice of frir and open boxing.” 

Shortly after Cribb’s final triumph, in honour of his hard-earned victaries, 
a splendid dinner was given at Gregson's (the Castle, Holbom), by a large 
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party of the Ghampion’s admirm and patrons. Cribb was unanimoudy 
called to the diair. His conduct as president was unassuming and pleaaantp 
receiving the approbation of the patrons of distinction by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Harmony prevailed, and several excellent songs written for the 
occasion, IhU of point, were most rapturoudy received, particularly one of 
Bob Qregson's, which was applauded to the echo, aild loudly encored. ' The 
company did not deport till they mnanimoudy voted the Champion a silver 
cup, valued 50 guineas, as a memorial of the high opinion which the q;M)rting 
world held of his uniform courage in his pugilistic combats ; also far Us 
having voluntarily entered the ring (after positively dedining pugilism in 
general), on the score of nationality, his own individual fame, and to prevent 
a foreigner from triumphing over the heroes of England. 

The subscriptions for this purpose proving ample, the sum was increased, 
and a diver cup of 80 guineas value was presented to the Champion at the 
Castle Tavern, Holbom, on Monday, the 2nd of December, 1811, at a dinner 
appointed for that purpose, Tom Cribb in the chair, supported by one of the 
most numerous and respectable assemblages of the fancy ” ever witnessed. 
After the doth was removed, and the usual loyal toasts given, Mr. Emery 
(of the Theatre Itoyal, Covent Garden), who had at a previous meeting been 
unanimously voted* to present the plate, was now called upon to fulfil the 
wishes of the company. The cup was produced, the son of Thespis rose, and 
alter drinking to Cribb, the Champion of England!” addressed the chair- 
man to the following effect : — 

” Thomas Cribb, I have the honour this day of being the representative of 
a numerous and respectable body of your friends ; and though I am by no 
means qualified to attempt the undertaking which has devolved on me by a 
vote of the subscribers, yet the cause will, 1 am confident, prove a sufficient 
excuse for my want of ability. You are requested to accept this cup 8s a 
tribute of respect, for the uniform valour and integrity you have Aown in 
your several combats, but most particularly for the additional propfii of native 
skill and manly intrepidity displayed by your last memorable battle, when 
the cause rested, not merely upon individual fame, but for the pugilistic 
reputation of your country, in contending with a formidable foreign antago- 
nist In that combat you gave proof that the hand of a foreigner, when 
lifted against a son of Britannia, must not only be aided by the sti'cngth of a 
lion, but the heart also. 

” The fame you have so well earned has been by manly and upright con- 
duct ; and such conduct I have no doubt will ever mark your very credit- 
able retirement from the ring, or stage of pugilism. However intoxicated 
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the cap or its oontents nay at any fhtore period make yon, I am anfficieiitly 
perauaded the gentlemen present, and the sona of John Bull in general, will 
never oonaider yon have a cap too mnoh.” 

The onp, filled with wine, having gone round, the Ohampion thus hriefiy 
addzeaaed hia patrons:— ** Gentlemen, for the honour you have done me in 
presenting this oup, I most reqieotftilly beg of you to aoo^t my warmest 
thanks.” 

Harmony reigned throughout, and the Champion, impressed with gratitude 
to his leading patrons, Sir Henry Smyth, Bart., Captain Barclay, Thirlwall 
Harrison, Esq., etc., drank their healths with marked animation and respect; 
and the oup, in being put round, upon its arrival into the hands of Hr. Jadc- 
son, OuUy, Gregson, and the veteran Joe Ward (who acted as vice), the 
company, as a mark of esteem for their post services, loudly cheered those 
heroes of the fist. 

After an unsuccessful venture as a coal-merchant, at Hungerford Wharf, 
Cribb underwent the usual metamorphosis from a pugilist to a publican, and 
opened a house at the Golden Lion in the Borough ; but finding his position 
too far eastward for his numerous aristocratic patrons, ** honest Tom” moved 
his quarters to the King’s Arms,* the comer of Duke Street and King Street, 
St. James’s, and subsequently to the Union Anns, at the comer of Panton 
Street and Oxendon Street, Haymarket. 

With one iuterraption, presently to be noticed, our hero’s life was hence- 
forth of a peaceful character. In 1814, upon the conclusion of the gigantic 
European straggle with the first Napoleon, Cribb had the honour of sparring 
before the monarchs, princes, and marshals, who visited the Prince Regent in 
honour of the pacification of Europe. On Wednesday, June 15, 1814, the 
Emperor of Russia, the Hetman Platoff, Marshal Blucher, and an illustrious 
party, assembled at the house of Lord Lowther, in Pall Mall, to an elegant 
difkimr, when boxing, as a peculiar trait of the brave nation of England, 
was introduced. ” The distinguished visitors were so much gratified with 
this generous mode of settling quarrels, and the scientific mode of attack and 
defiance exhibited, that they requested of Lord Lowther that another trial of 

* Os eks ChtmfwtCi guditfw Aii ir^^coaUmmhmafw tkai ^meiualkr,Mi ih ^ 

** fiUtok Diunondi adiea I Tom *b now took to the bar. 

The fan<^ to eerre with new oharms— 

For a * ohop* or a glaai, to mill or to ipar, 

Tbey'll be at home to a peg at the Armal 
The loren of truth, without crime, may here fib, 

On the pleafnres of sporting can siim ; 

Then ye swells give a torn to gallant Tox Oam. 

That he may ne'er quit the 'Arms of hia King.*** 
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skill mic^t take place on the Friday &llowing| when, in addition to the 
Tiritora^ the King of Prussia, the Prince Boyal of Prussia, Princes Frederick 
and William of Prussia, the Prince of Mecklenburg, General D’Yorok, etc., 
honoured the meetmg with their piesenoe. Borne elegMt specimens of the 
pugilistic art were displayed between Hessrs. Jackson, Belcher, Oribb, Bich* 
mond, Painter, Oliver,, etc. Tbib sexto’s in general were excellent; but the 
sparring of Jackson was particularly admired. The Champion of England 
(Giibb) occasioned a general stare among the spectators, and the veteran 
Bluoher eyed him with more than common attention. The royal guests 
expressed their satisfaction at the treat they had experienced; and upon 
taking their departure, complimented his lordship as the patron of so manly 
and oharaoteristic a trait of his country.’* 

About this period, and for several years, Tom’s character and doings seem 
to have been a favourite theme with ‘’penny-a-liners” and paragraph writers, 
and the papers of the time, furnish a crop of anecdotes, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, many of which are scattered up and down Fierce Egan’s volumes. 
We give a few of them on his authority. 

Tok CatBB Aim the Pie. — During the time Tom was in training, pre- 
vious to his match with Gregson, as he was taking his morning’s exercise 
through a country village, accompanied by his friend Gully, dressed in long 
smock frocks, they observed an overgrown fellow boating a pig in a very 
cruel manner. ITpon inquiry, they found the animal belonged to a neigh- 
bour, and civilly begged him to desist from such cruelty. The fellow abused 
them for their interfering, and, relying on his strength, threatened to give 
them both a good hiding, assisted by three or four hawbucks, who had 
joined the squabble. Without fbrther ceremony the fellow put himself in an 
offensive attitude, and made a violent blow at Cribb, which the latter stopped 
with the utmost $ang-Jroid, not forgetting to put in his one-two tremen- 
douriy, the effects of whidi floored this unfeeling brute in a twinkling. His 
nob was materially riiook, and the claret tapped in a masterly style. This 
small taste of Gribb’s quality had the desired effect. The flght was instantly 
taken out of the chaw-bacon, who went off, growling to himself, from the 
scene of his cruelty and impertinenoe ; but not, however, before receiving 
an admonition from the Ghampion to be more temperate in his language and 
humane in his conduct in fliture. Gully, smiling to himself, now widied 
another of these Johnny Baws, who had been also ve^ busy and impudent, 
to try what he could do with him, observing, that he might have better luck 
than his fdlow servant But in vain, the milling specimen exhibited by 
Cribb had ccmpletriy tecrifled all their boasted valour into submission. It 
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was soon afterwards learned in the Tillage that the row in question had been 
with Gnllj and Cribb. 

Cbibb Aim THE Nattt. — navigator, ftom Lancashire, as big and as 
rough an article as can be imagined, prompted, it is supposed, by the great 
pugilistic success of Carter, took a turn, on Thursday evening, November 7, 
1816, in the neighbourhood of 'W’eatininster, and suddenly pounced on the 
Champion of England and Tom Oliver, in the fHendly act of blowing a doud 
together. Without waiting for the formality of an introduction to those 
heroes of the fist, he boasted of his milling pretensions, and sent s^^monis, 
challenged Oliver for a tum-up. The coat of Oliver was half way off to 
resent this unprovoked attack upon his prowess, but Cribb forbade it, observ- 
ing that the navigator was too heavy, and that he diould be more fitted to 
accommodate this hasty customer, having no doubt but that he should quickly 
alter hit opinion of his own capabilities. The parties retired to a large shed 
at the back of the house, when a tum-up commenced without further delay. 
The navigator run in like a bull, head foremost, and endeavoured to bring 
the Champion down after the Lancadiire method, by seizing hold of his 
thighs ; but he failed in his attempts most wofuUy, for in five minutes he 
was so punished that he cried out, yeald.” Cribb left him to refieot on 
his folly, but in the course of a few minutes he came in and again insisted 
upon having another set-to with ** the stout ’un.” This was agxped to, but 
the navigator soon adopted his former phrase of yealdl” Cribb now 
retired, supposing he had given complete satisfaction ; but it was not long 
before he was compelled to renew the combat for tho third time with this 
dissatisfied brute. The navigator resorted to purring, and endeavoured to 
effect a conquest by hugging; but Cribb claieted him in all directions, and 
marked his body so severely, that he now could scarcely articulate the pro- 
vincial, yeald !” The only regret expressed by the Champion was that, 
during an attack of twenty minutes, he could not put in a straight blow, as 
the nayigator never stood up like a man, merely attempting by foul means to 
throw or disable his man. Cribb returned home without a scratch, while 
the ma^ of mud received an important lesson on the advantages of science. 

Tub CnAUFioir and the Jew. — The placid and forbearing character of Cribb 
is strikingly illustrated in the following incident. Cribb, in passing through 
Pore Btreet, Cripplegate, was most grossly insulted by a Jew of the name of 
Bimmonds, who, valuing himself upon his manhood, and not knowing whom 
he was in contact with, endeavoured to give our hero a facer. The Champion, 
with tho utmost composure, seized hold of,lhis mere apology for a boxer (in 
his hands), yet disdained to inflict that sort of puniriunent which, had 
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bd givon way to poision, from bia well-knowii strength and science, must in 
all probability nearly annihilated this presuming Israelite. Instead of this, 
boweyer, Tom instantly compelled Mordecai to go before the Lord Mayor to 
answer for the assault His Lordship, on bearing the case, was struck with 
the magnanimity displayed by 6ri8b on this occasion, and highly praised 
him for his manliness of temper, at the same time reprimanding the Jew 
eeverdy for his improper behaviour. The Jew was, howeror, discharged on 
paying the costs, upon the Champion good-naturedly interposing to preyent a 
fine.'' 

Gbibb iKD Massa K!Bin>BicK — A sable hero, well known in the foncy 
circles as Massa Kendrick, was brought before Mr. Birnio, at Bow Street, on 
a Bench warrant, for an assault on the Champion of England. The African 
kicked most confoundedly at finding himself in the grasp of the law. When 
told by the magistrate that he must find good and sufficient bail, he ex- 
claimed, ** Bail ! what ’casion for boil ? Massa Cribb the most quorrelsomest 
man in all England. He’s a fighting man, and I’m a fighting man, and if I 
gibs him punch ob the head, and he gib me another, what that to anumbody 
else? What the use ob talking about bail?” In reply to this tirade the 
Champion calmly observed, ” If I was not to take such a step as this now and 
then, I could not carry on my business, or even live in my own house, for 
these swaggering blackguards.” He then explained to the magistrate that 
the defendant was noisy and riotous in his house, and in consequence he 
insisted on his leaving ; but, instead of doing so, he seized the Champion by 
the cravat, and attempted to extinguish his glories by strangulation, at the 
same time placing his hand under his thigh, apparently with the intention of 
throwing him. ** But,” said the Champion, ” that was all my eye, for I put 
him down.” Kendrick was about to retort, but the magistrate stopped his 
mouth, by ordering him to find the required bail. 

Tee Geahpioe abb his Dwabf. — To these proofs of courage and forbear- 
ance we will append a sample or two of his humanity, an unfoiling accom- 
paniment of true valour. 

Our hero made his bow before the magistrate on Wednesday, December 18, 
1822, os the friend and protector of the helpless, in the person of a German 
dwarf, named John ^Hauptman. This little fellow, whose extreme altitude 
was forty inches, obtained a living daring many years by hiring himself out 
as an exhibition to itinerant showmen. But his day hod gone by— oMier 
and more youthfol dwarfo had superseded him in the public favour, and 
poverty was pressing heavily on his head, when, in the midst of his destitu- 
tion, aooident led him to the hospitable fireside of Tom Cribb. The Champien 
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liitenad to his tale of poTortj ; cheered hie frame with the oomfoits of Ua 
bar and hie laider, and told him he was wdcome to stay at the Union Anna 
till he could End a better shdter, and he xerided there as a sort of aaaigtaat 
waiter. 

A dnmken hackney-coach maateri named Bedcett^ during the bhampion’i 
absence, on the prcTious Monday, not only insulted the little fellow, but 
encouraged his son, a lad of about ten years old, to beat him, and for this 
outrage on his prot^g^, the Champion now sought redress. 

The burly-built hero of the ring entered the office, leading his tiny friend 
by the hand ; and he and the lad haring been placed side by side on a stool 
before the bench, the Champion stated what he had heard of the transaction, 
adding, ** The poor little fellow has no friend in the world but me, your 
worriiip, and hang me if I would not rather hare been beat myself.*’ 

‘‘ That would not hare been so easy a matter, Mr. Gribb,” observed his 
worship, and directed the dwarf to be sworn. 

The little frUow then gave a very humble and modest account of the affair. 
He said, in tolerable English, that he was very sony anybody should be 
troubled on his account, but Mr. Beckett would not be satisfied unless he 
would fight with the boy, and because he would not fight, he urged the boy 
on, till he knocked him down by ** a blow on de mout, which out him vor 
murii, and hurt him a mush deal.” 

The lad pulled out his tom shirt-frill in reply, and the father delivered 
his defence thus : — ** It was the brandy and water that did it, your worship ; 
m tell the truth : it was the brandy and water sure enough. 1 have known 
Mr. Cribb many years.” That’s the reason you ought not to have taken 
advantage of my absence, to insult a poor httle fellow you know I oared so 
much for,” observed the kind-hearted Champion. 

The magistrate, after having warmly commended the conduct of the 
Champion, directed the hackneyman to find bail for the assault Upon 
retifxng to settle the row, the dragsman made it ** all right” with Cribb, by 
making the dwarf a present of a sovereign. 

At the Fives Court, on the occasion of Scroggins’s benefit, March 23, 1617, 
Jack Carter, who then aspired to the championship, which for nearly eight 
years had remained undisputed in the hands of Cribb, made his appearance 
upon the stage, and a glove being thrown up as a defiance, the Champion of 
England presented himself, to answer the challenge. However, upon Gregson 
ascending the platform to spar, Cribb was about to retire, when ** Cribb, 
Cribb I” was vocilbrated from all parts of the court The anxiety was so 
great, that the disturbance was hardly appeased until Cribb appeared ready 
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for the oombet. Ciibb looked wdl and kept hie poiition like a rook. He 
Qonld neither be dimwn nor atopped in upon^ and the ddrmuhing taotioa 
of the Lanoadiire hero oonld make no impreaaion on the Teteran of the ring. 
At in-fighting Cribb also decidedly took the lead. Carter put in one or two 
facers with much dexterity ; bat upon the milling qritem the Black Diamond 
proved that he was still a diamondi and instead of losmg any of his fonner 
brillianoyi he shone with increased lustre and effect 
‘‘Prom this period,*’ says ^'Boxiana,” Carter seems to have ‘fluicied* 
a shy at Cribb, and on his return firom Ireland on Tuesday, February 1, 
1820, he challenged the man of colour, Sutton, for 100 guineas a-sUe. 
While this match was on. Carter called in at a sporting house, at the west 
end of the town ; and, in consequence of his not being admitted into a private 
party, then assembled, he intemperately addressed a note to the chairman aa 
* Mr. Swell.’ He was, however, admitted, when he had the bad taste to 
begin flourishing about his repeated conquests over the dark part of the 
creation. He also sneered at the Champion, saying, he had left off fighting, 
because fighting had left him off; but he (Carter) had come to fight some- 
body, and indeed he would fight ^onybodyl’ This sort of chaffing was 
attempted to be diecked by a person present, when the Lancashire brute, 
f ofM threw the contents of a glass of wine in his ifece, part of which 

alighted on Tom Cribb. This insult was not to be borne, and the champion 
of England exclaimed *’it was wrong I” Carter hereon defied him. Little 
parley ensued, ere the lion of the ring, although rather worse for the juice of 
the grape, grappled his enemy. He held up the Lancashire hero with the 
utmost ease, with one hand, in the Randall style, and Carter’s frontispiece 
received such repeated quiltings from the fist of Cribb that it was like a 
fashionable footman paying away at a knocker. It was close quarters— in 
fact, yard-arm to yard-arm ; but the heavy shot of the fiirst rate, although 
long laid up in ordinary, and nearly invalided, told heavily on the mug of his 
opponent. It was an up-and-down contest, and the Champion made such 
good use of his time, that his opponent was quite satisfied he had enough, 
and begged, in a piteous manner, that some person would take Cribb away 
from him, or doe he should be killed ! This entreaty was at length oomidied 
with ; and upon the fallen hero getting upon his pins, the lads of the Fancy 
deolaxed, from his altered appearance, that it was meeting an dd friend with 
a new free. Thissevere thrashing scarcely occupied Cribb one minute! He 
did not receive a hurt in the alightest degree. Carter upon feeling his mouth, 
declared that part of his railings bad departed.” 

Until his finmal retirement, Cribb never allowed his title of Champion to 
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be questioned; and at the oondusion of the set-to between Harmer and 
Lancaster, at the Fives Court, on August 7th, 1820, the Champion rudied 
in, almost out of wind, made his way through the audience in a twinkling, 
ascended the stage with great rapidity, and threw up his hat. With his 
other hand he snatched out his pocket-book, and, with great animation and 
good emphasis, spoke to the following effect — keeping in mind our immortal 
bard’s advice to the actors, to 

** Suit the action to the word." 

Gentlemen, — I will fight Neate for 1000 guineas, or for 600 a-side 
(bravo). 1 have been just told, while I was taking a few whiffs over some 
cold brandy and water, that Neate had publicly challenged me. I therefore 
lost no time to show myself before you. Gentlemen, I do not like this 
chaffing behind a man’s back. I won’t have it 1 am an Englishman ; and 
1 will behave like one. An Englishman never refbees a challenge (thunders 
of applause from all parts of the court). Neate is my countryman, but what 
of that ? If he refuses to meet me, I will fight any man in Bristol for 1,000 
guineas, and stake £ 100 directly. Here’s the blunt ! My countrymen used 
me 01 when I was last at Bristol ; and Neate behaved rude to me (hear ! and 
* Tom’s quite on orator ; he must certainly have taken lessons from Thelwall.’) 
Perhaps *the old fool’ may bo licked; but 1 will give any of them some 
trouble first before they do it (* There is no one on the list can do it, Tom.’) 
I will toll you, gentlemen, they say Neate shall fight my boy, Spring, because 
they know ho is unwell. This conduct isn’t right ; my boy’s in a consumption 
(loud laughter), therefore I will fight Neate instead of him (bravo). My boy 
Spring has not got belly enough for him, but 1 have (clapping hia hand upon 
his rotundity of abdomen.) * You have too much of it.’ Never mind, then, 
I am right enough about my bottom (great applause and laughter). 1 will 
fight; and blow my dickey (striking his fist very hard on the rails of the 
stage), but I will give any of them that fight me pepper (tumultuous cheering, 
and ‘ To a certainty you will, Tom.’)” 

This challenge of Neate, however, soon assumed a palpable formT, for on 
Thursday evening, January 4, 1821, the Champion having called in at the 
OasQe Tavern, to take a glass with his friend Tom Belcher, a swell from 
Bristol, and an admirer of Neate, without ceremony proposed the battle. 
The challenge was immediately taken up by Mr. Janies Soares, who frit for 
the pride of the metropolitan prize ring, and offered to stake £ 100 if the 
champion would consent to fight for the sum mentioned. Gribb answered, 
that ^ had said he would not fig^t formless than £500 a-side, in oonsequenoe 
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of hui tmnneM, but there bed been lo much ohafBng about it, that he would 
fight Heate for £ 200 (loud cheers). The artioles were immediately drawn 
up, and signed by the respeotiTe parties : — 

OASna Tavbbii, HoiaoBN, January 4, 1821. 

** Mr. Jsines SoBrei, on the port of Thomoo Oribb, pats down £ 10 : ond Mr. J. B., on the 
port of William Neate, also pots down £10; to fight for £200 o-nde, between Bra end 
London, on Wednesday, the 9th of May, 1821. To be a fiur stand-ap fight ; half a minote 
time ; in a twenty-foor feet ring. The shore £20 are placed in the hands of Mr. Belbher. 
The whole of m stakes are to be deposited in the hands of Mr. Belcher, and who is 
i^l»Kiinted to name the place of fighting. The sum of £100 a-side lo be made good, at the 
saadjMr. Bucher's, the Cfastle Tarem, Holbom, on the 24ith of Jannary, 1821. im umpire to 
be chosen by each party, and Mr. Jackson to name referee. The whole of the money to be 
made good, £200 a-side, on the Oih of April, 1821, at Mr. Oribb's, the Union Arms, comer 
of Panton and Oxendon Streets, Haymarket, between the hours of seren and ten o’clock in 
the erening. In case of either party not making the £ 100 good, the above deposit, £20, to 
be forfeited. 

** Signed, ’’J.B. 

•* Witnessed, P.B. 

«• Thomas Belcher.** 


A screw, it seems, had been loose between Neate and the Champion of 
England for some time past, which was now to be decided by the fist. 
Sereral wagers were immediately offered that the stakes were not made 
good ; more especially as Meate was to be consulted upon the subject. It 
was, however, well known that Neate a short time ago offered to fight Cribb 
for £200 a-side. The Champion was much too heavy, but the good effoots 
of training, it was thought, would put that all to rights. The sporting 
world were all upon the alert, to see the *ould one’ once more take the 
field. The Champion’s last memorable contest was with Molineaux, on 
September 28, 1811 ; nearly ten years having elapsed without receiving a 
challenge ; Cribb ought not to fight — it was giving a chance away — so said 
the knowing ones. 

At ten o’clock on the night mentioned (24th January), the artioles were 
called for and read ; and the backer of Cribb (the President of the Dafl^ 
Club), said his £100 was ready, but no person appearing on the part of 
Neate, the deposit money, £ 10 a-side, was given up to the Champion. The 
chairman then gave the health of Cribb. The Champion in returning thanks 
for the honour he had received, said he ** was much more capable— nay, he 
would sooner fight than make a speech.” 

The duurman, in an appropriate speech, thought the sporting world ought 
not to permit the Champion to accept any more challenges. It was upwards 
of nine years and a half ainoe he had entered the ring. He was growing (dd, 
had yonng kids to provide fhr, and the goilt now and then paid him a visit 
He had beaten all his opponents in the highest style of courage, but it could 
not be expected that he could *^get the best” of the infirmities of human 
nature. Tet ilie Cbampion was toe game to say **Ho” to any challenge. 
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He tbcm^t Oribb ongbt to retain bii ehampionahiptQl be waa floored by OB 
Time.* 

flereral fimt-rate amateon, in abort but pithy qieedhea, addreaaed the 
meeting on the lubjeoti and all of them oononyred in the opinion of the 
chai r man : but, aa to flfl^ting, in future the Champion must ** tie it up.” 

On the day of the Coronation, July 19, 1821, his Migesty, in passing down 
the Hall, during the procession to the Abbey, oast a pleasing glance upon the 
person of Hr. Jackson, by way of recognition, which conrinced the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the P.E., that he still lived in the memory of his beLoved 
sovereign and once great patron. Tom Cribb and Tom Spring were also 
habited aa pages, guarding the entrance of Westminster Hall. The manly 
appearance of the two ** big ones” attracted the notice of most of the great 
folks who were present at the gorgeous ceremony. 

The following letters of thanks were individually received by those 
imgilists who assisted to keq> the peace, and protect the persons of the 
visitors at the Coronation 

•• Whitbhail, sue 18 S 1 . 

** Itv Loaor-I am oommwided by Hii Hijeity, to m nm to yoar Lorddiip mt 
bigb sjpproboiioii of the urangementi mado by yonr Lord^p in the department m uie 
Great Ohamberlain of Sngland, for the eoffoit ceremony of His Mmesty'i ooronation, and of 
the oorreotness end resolarity with which they were oerried into entet. 

“To the ezemplery manner in which these dnties were performed by yoor Lordship, and 
by those offloers who aoted under your Lordship’s authority, His Miuesly is ffraaoudy 
pleased to ooniider that the order and dignity, which so peouliarly disangnished^the oere- 
mony, are in a great degree to be ascribed ; and I have to request that your Lordship will 
oommunioate to the persons referred to the sense which His Migesly has condescenoed tc 
eiprsm of their services. 

“ I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, 

“ Tki lord Qwydyr, •• SIDMOUTH.** 

Zhgmfy Ormt Chambtrlam qf England, 
ste., tie,, etc,” 


* This speech was thus poeticsUj paraphrased in a weekly journal, from whidh we quote 
a few of the lines >- 

“THB CBAMFIOM’S BBTIRBICBMT. 

“ * Bveiy puny whipster gets my sword.’— S haxbfbabi. 

“ No so with our champion of Britain’s proud throng. 

He still rears his crest fbr the fight or the song | 

'Bout friendship or fighting he can’t make a speech, 

O’ the latter he ’d much rather practise than preach ■ 

A lapse of ten years or more soon roll'd away. 

Since Afric’s mve bully proclaim’d it Tom's day ; 

He then, like a mme oock, retired with his pioloniBP, 

In peace to provide fbr his old hen and ohidkens ; 

When,lol a cook orow'd on his walk in the west, 

Supposing * Old Tom’ of Old Tom had the best ; 

But Tom left his ' Hodges,’ gout, crutches, behind, 

Beducing his belly, increasing his wind x— 

Ihe fight wasprodaim’d, ana some mon^ put down. 

To sse who’d best olaim to their oountiys renown. 

Ckibb came to the scratch, like a hero, to meet 
His man, but he baok'd out mow wasn't that NsATf 

“AN OLD MILLHB.” 
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<*Omat OHAMWUni'i Omoi, Mir <iU ISihI, IW* 

* ^nr-Baving fMaivad Hli ]UJ«lv*i «omiM&di» llmragh iht Bforatiij of BttAe for tht 
HoBit Departmont, to oommiiiiioBlo to joa. Mr, Hit M^ci^a moioiia approbatioii of the 
fiuumw m wbioli yoa diMhaamd j<mr diitgr on tho 19th of Jnly, I know no m m 
oftoteal of OBMotiiiir tboao moot gmtUyiiif iutraMioiia. m hf Inoloihy job n oopj of the 
original doonaant. Tannit ma at tha ama tima to add, hoir aaaiSbla i am of jonv atton- 
tUm to tha aaiy iaqto>^ diraottona I waa anablad to ftamidi fon with, and that tha 
amagamaBta, whioh hava baan with ao mnah oondaaoanaion nolioaa bj jonr King, ata in a 
giaat dagraa to ba attrlbntad to tha lojiltg, Jndgmaat, and tamper, OKhibitad bj job at Hia 
liiuaatg'aooroBatiott. 

**IimBain, aiti 

** Tonr hiUM and obad&MitaanraBt, 

M aWTDYB.* 

«<AJff.2%aaiafOHM,Mr.’’ 


Lord Gwydyr, presented one of the gold coronation medalsi which he had 
reoeiTedfirom the hands of his Majesty King George the Fourth^ to the boxers 
who gave their assistance at Westminster Hall. His lordship also prorided 
a most excellent dinner for all the pugilists, at Tom Cribb's, upon the occasion. 
After the oloth was removed, and the health of the king drank with four 
times four ; the gold medal was raffled for, by the whole of the boxers, when 
Tom Belcher proved the lucky man, and held the trophy until his death. 

We now come to our hero’s formal retirement ; an event which excited 
considerable interest throughout the circles of the fancy. On Saturday, May 
18, 1822, the Champion of England made his bow to the amateurs, at the 
Fives Court. Tom had to boast of a Corinthian attendance, and St. Martin’s 
Street was filled with carriages. The sets-to were generally good. The 
champion of England and Spring ascended the stage, amidst loud approbation. 
Cribb was decorated with the belt. It was an excellent combat; and, 
although Tom had a touch of the gout, he displayed great activity. But the 
awfiil moment had now arrived for poor Tom to say, fiirewell I He scratched 
his nob— looked about him— his heart full of gratitude— at a loss what to 
say — and his tongue almost forsook its office. Aitor a struggle to give vent 
to his feelings, he at length delivered himself of the following words:— 

Gentlemen, I return you thanks for your kindness this day. (A short 
pause.) Indeed, gentlemen, I smcerely thank you for all the favours you 
have conferred on me — 1 do indeed. (A long pause, as if Tom had stuck 
&st.) Gentlemen, may your health and purses never fail you.” Cribb now 
retired, amid long and loud plaudits, accompanied with, ”lt will bo a long 
time before we shall look upon your like again in the prise ring.” 

Spring now mounted the stage, and thus add r essed the spectators;— 
’’Gentlemen, I once more present myself to your notice ; but as my old dad 
has retired from the stage and the prise ring altogether, and as 1 have stood 
next to him fbr some time past^ I mean now to stand in his place, till I am 
beat out of itt” An amateur and Spring went up to Tom Belcher, and 
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infermed him that Spring was ready to fight Seate fbr £300. Teiy wellt’^ 
replied tho hero of tho Castlo ; <*now I know what yon mean, we will tdk 
about it I shall name it to Noato/’ The result of this challenge will be 
folly recorded in the Life of Tox Spunre, opening the next peiiod. 

From this time Tom led the life of a retired reteran, but his house was the 
rendestous of q»orting men. Cribb, however, oooaidonally figured in the 
public prints, for then, as now, noisy, troublesome, and drunken feUowa 
annoyed licensed victuallers in their businoBS. The Morning JEbrM thus 
reports a Morning at Bow Street” 

** Cbxbb and his Custoxbu. — ^The Champion brought a little shxivdled 
tailor before Sir Bobert Baker, on Tuesday, December 12, 1820, at Bow 
Street and charged the ninth part of a man with calling him, tho said Cham- 
pion, * a great big fighting cove with exclaiming, * Oh, that 1 was but big 
enough to whop you!’ and with firequenting bis house, the Union Arms 
Tavem, Ponton Street for the purpose of abusing him and annoying his 
company. In reply to this, the little remnant of shreds and patches looked 
up in the (diampion’s face, and humbly begged his pardon, promising most 
solemnly, before his wonddp, never to offend in the like manner again. 
CribVs placability is well known; he, who has so often stood unshaken 
befbre the stoutest hearts in the ring, could not stand this pathetic appeal 
from a forlorn little tailor, and, relaxing his features into a smile, he con- 
fessed himself appeased, but trusted Master Snip would get rid of his bad 
habits in friture, and never more measure his way to the Union Arms: 
or dse if he did, Cribb said ho would out his doth in a way that he would 
not like. The hero of the needle was in consequence discharged. The 
magistrate observed that he had heard the various houses kept by the dham- 
pion to have always been conducted with the utmost propriety. Cribb moved 
his castor and retired.” 

Here is another of Tom’s magisterial interviews. 

« Thb Thbbb Tauobs. — Three natty tailors were ohoiged, at Marlborough 
Street Police Office, in September, 1826, with creating a disturbance, and 
assaulting Thomas Cribb, tho ex-champion of Engh^^d. The defendants 
went into CribVs house, where they partook of some liquor. After a few 
minutes they commenced a disturbance, and he requested them to be quiet; 
but they swore at him, and challenged him to fight. One of them being 
pot-valiant, struck him. The example was fallowed by the others who 
insisted on his having a turn with them. A person said, ” No, Cribl^ don’t 
strike the three tailors, who are only the third part of a maol” The 
aiftimiBb ed tailors, on besp^g name m ant l ope ^i took up their clothes 
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rm qakUy out of the heiiie; but Oribbi determiDiiis to teooh them better, 
poMeeittd lodged them b the hepdaol the wetehinan. Sir Qeovge Feimit : 
*IMd thej beet 700 ?* Cribb, emOing: *No, their btowe were semetUng 
li]mihemidTee---of Uttbimportinhe.’ Bir George Vematt *Did yea retnm 
tbeUoir?’ Gribb: nri Iweeelireidofhuitiiig'em; I ehould not like 

to do thftt’ The teilere in their defenoe, said they wm eorry for what had 
ooonned ; at the aaine tunop they were not aware that the person whom they 
had diallengod to fi|^t was the Champion : on iindbg thdr mistake they 
instantly left his honse. Bir George Fazrant : ^ Aye, yon thought you had 
better try the lightness of yoor heela than the weight of his Sets.’ Oribb 
declined making any bharge against them, and they were diaoharged on pay- 
ing their fben*’ 

<<Cnm m m OoBBLia.--In the same month the ez-obampion again 
made hia bow before the beak; but, on this oooasion, Bow Btreet was 
honoured with his portly presenoe, where he charged a cobbler with causing 
a disturbance in his housci Cribb said that the i»riBoner was, about two 
years ago, Tery annoying, and he ordered him never to enter his house again. 
A few days ago he renewed his visit ; and on Wednesday night he was most 
riotous and abusive. He (Cribb) did not care much for his abuse; but 
he oould not oontain himself when the cobbler had the impudence to begin 
abusing the king : he semed him under the arms, and dn^ped him gently in 
the street The magistrate told Cribb that he had on this, as on all other 
occasions, evinced great forbearance, and directed the warrant to stand over; 
and, if the prisoner annoyed him again, he would be committed to prison.” 

Cribb’s declining years, however, were disturbed by domestic troubleB and 
severe* pecuniary losses ; and after a long struggle against adverse oironm- 
stances, produced by lending money and becoming responsible for a relative, 
he was forced to give up the Union Arms to his creditors. His last appear- 
ance was on Vovember 13, 1840, when under the au^oee of the Fugilistio 
Association, he took a benefit at the National Baths, Westminster Boad. 
At this time^ and for some years previously, Cribb had resided at the house 
of hia son, a baker, in the Hig^ Btreet, Woolwibh, where he died on the 
Util of Hay, 1848, aged 67. 

OBIBB’B HONUMBNT. 

The editor of MTs Lifi (Tincent G. Dowling^ Esq.), and some Mends 
and admirers of the bhampbm, having resolved to erect a mcnmment to hm 
nunmiiy, the matter was thus spoken of in the oolumns ef the leading spait* 
log piper efEngMl, fa thelwgma^ 1861. 
voi. n 
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** Among the intoresting incidents connected witb the approaching eeaioa 
of tho Great Exhibition, we have much pleasure in announcing the comple- 
tion of the long promised monument to the memory of Tom Gribb, one of the 
most justly esteemed champions of the pugilistic school of England. As a 
professor of his art he was matchless, and as a demonstrator of fair play, in 
principle and in practice, he was never excelled. He had still a higher 
rirtuo, displayed in sustaining throughout his gallant career, independent 
of indomitable courage — a reputation for unimpeachable integrity and un- 
questionable humanity. His hand was over open to the distresses of his 
Miow-creatures, and whether they befell friend or foe, ho promptly, by 
relieving them, exhibited tho influence of the charitable and kindly impulses 
of a truly benevolent heart — an example well worthy of imitation, and justly 
entitling him to the present distinction, which, while it cheridies his 
memory, will show to others of his class, who follow in his steps, that their 
good deeds will live beyond the grave. 

** It will be remembered that poor Cribb, after enjoying the sunshine of good 
fortune for a series of years, respected by all classes, from the prince to the 
peasant, o'erstepped the bounds of prudence and self-consideration, fell into 
distress, and retired to tho house of his son, at Woolwich, where after a 
lingering illness, he died on the 11th May, 1848. Happily, through the 
sympathy of those who felt as we felt, his last moments were soothed by the 
enjoyment of every comfort, and he deported in peace, deeply grateful to 
those whose kindness ho had experienced. The lost sad duty of consigning 
his remains to their final resting place was performed in Woolwich church- 
yard, his a^es mingling with those of naval and military heroes honourably 
distinguished in their respective vocations. We took care that every expense 
connected with his illness and death was defrayed, but we still felt that such 
a man idiould not depart from among us without some lastittg token of the 
estimation in which the noble qualities by which he had been distuguiriied 
were held, and therefore suggested the erection of a monument to Ida memory 
—such e monument as would honour and preserve it. This* suggestion 
tooeivod a ready response. Our work is now nearly aecomplisliedi and we 
would fain hope it will be found to frdfll our desire, that of diowkg to ovir 
oxpooted foreign visitors, as wdl as to our countrymen, thst» however 
humble our heroes, wheie vilour is aooompanied by sterling, honesty and 
humaadty, we havsystie in eommemorating their deeds and Ihdr virtues. • • • 
** the giuve oTUf width lids monument is to be ereoted has long sides 
bosn bricked and ooversd with a snitahle slab. Upon this will be j^soed a 
. plinth, rise of solid Porthoid stone, about two feet in heighti to rsboivs the 
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Btatae. On l^e edge of the will be engimyed thu impreiaive sen- 
tence, ^Eeapeot the ashes of the brave.’ The grave being on an derated 
bank dose to the path leading to the ohoidi from the town of Woolwidh, the 
whole will command the attention of all persons entering the burial ground 
from London, or pasting alon|; that thoroughfare immediately in front, which 
at all hours of the day is thronged with soldiers, sailorB, dockyard men, and 
civilians. 

** We hardly doubt that this monument, from the moral it is calculated to 
enforce, will be without its beneficial effects on the minds of all those by 
whom it is seen, and we trust it may be gratifying to those strangers who on 
their visits to the Arsenal wUl have an opportunity of witnessing the venera- 
tion in which Englishmen hold the memory of those who, although not 
‘licensed’ warriors, are yet honest types of our national principles and 
character.” 

On the eve of the first of May, 1854, the monument, of which we here 
give an engraving, was placed in the position it now occupies in Woolwidi 
Churchyard, and its first view by the publio was coincident with the first 
opening of the first Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. We again quote 
Life Far be it from us to connect this simple occurrence further than in 
point of time with the Exhibition in question; but the coincidence is 
fortunate, and the object creditabie to thoso by whom it has been carried 
out — that object being to testify the respect entertained for the memory of a 
man who, in his position, entitled himself to universal respect for his unim- 
peachable honesty, indomitable oourago, and unquestionable humanity. Excep- 
tion may be taken to the sphere in which those qualities were exhibited, but 
thoso acquainted with English feding, English character, and English habits 
must hold in estimation the memory of a man who, in his own person and by 
his own acts, impressed on thousands, we might say millions, those principles 
of fair play, combined with gallant bearing, which have been the distinguish- 
ing features of our countrymen, soldiers, sailors, or civilians, in whatever 
ciroumstanoes placed. From these feelings sprung a desire to erect the 
present monument^ fbr the double purpose of perpetuating the memory of 
the most distingnisihed of his dess, and of impressing on those who followed 
in his fbotstqia the sense entertained of the virtues he so prominently dis- 
played. A subscriptioa was commenced, at the head of which were the 
names of noblemen and gentlemen of the highest rank, swollen by more 
humble oontributors. The work has been accomplished, thanks to the 
unoeasing assidnity and generous devotion of Mr. Timothy Btttier, the 
■enlptoTi who has psefonned his task in a manner that mast increase his 
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repatation, and entitle him to a distinguished position in the profession 
of which he is so bright an ornament. The design is simple yet grand in its 
conception. It represents a Britidi lion grioTing over the adies of a Biitidi 
hero ; for, putting aside all prejudice, Cribb was a hero of whom his country 
might well be proud. The drawing affords a oorreot idea of the monument, 
but falls ^ort of the effect of the original ; for we do not bdiere there is in 
existence a more beautiful specimen of animal sculpture, whether we regard 
the exquisite proportions of the figure, or the deep impression of sorrow 
expressed on the countenance. The paw of the lion, it will be seen, rests on 
an um supposed to contain the ashes of the dead, oyer which is lightly thrown 
the bdt which was presented to Cribb as * the Champion of England.’ For 
obvious reasons — ^principally the close proximity to the House of Peace— all 
allusion to the circumstanoes which have led to this distinction is avoided, 
and the inscription is simply this Sacred to the Memory of Thomas 
Cribb, bom July 8, 1781, died May 11, 1848.’ On the plinth beneath are 
the words — ‘Bospect the ashes of the brave’ — an inscription which, it is 
hoped, will prevent those ancroachmonts in which idle visitors to a church* 
yard but too often indulge. The lion, of colossal size, stands on a rook, 
and the whole was sculptured from a solid block of Portland stone weighing 
twenty tons, from which some idea may be formed of the labour and per- 
severance with which such a chef d'amrehas been accomplished and removed 
without accident from the studio of the artist in Middlesex Place, New Boad, 
to its present position. The monument stands on a plinth which elevates it 
among surrounding tombs, rendering it visible even from the river Thames; 
whil^ from the footpath, in front of the churchyard, it invites immediate 
ttontion as well as admiration—a sentimont which has been unequivocally 
expressed by thousands. 

**lt is fit we should state that there are some fastidious persons in Wool- 
wich, the town in which poor Cribb breathed his last, who find fruit with 
the erection of such a monument in such a place. It is due to the rector of 
Woolwich, to state, that although he may m some respects participate in the 
feelings of the paridiioners, his objections were removed by the statement of 
the fimt, that before the monument was commenced, the drawing of the design 
was submitted to his predecessor, by whom it was so heartily approved that 
he regretted it could not be surrounded by on iron railing, to protect it from 
trespassers, who are but too apt to treat with indifference the most exquisite 
specimens of art.* There were, however, some words in the inscription to 
whi<di the rector did object, and which at his request have been omitted, 
e This has liiiM been done, as is shown in onr snorafing. 
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Beipeot for fhii gentlemaa’i imptenioini bat indnoed na to omit the follow* 
iag not inappropriate epitaph • 

" * When lome proud eirl or rioh patriekB dieii 
Unmored we mark the itoried marble riie, 

Unmoved we read the pruiei blaioned forth, 

And doubt the meed if f^v'n to wealth or worth | 

But truth shall guide this record, and proclaim 
Who rsised himself without a crime to fome ; 

?niooe heart was tender as his arm was strong ; 

Who still upheld the right, abhorred the wroM ; 

Who stood unoonquerea champion in that field. 

Where hardy heroes nature's weapras wield— 

*jC wu poor Tom Cribb— beneath his ashes Jit s 
Peaoe to his spirit's immortality 1"* 
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CHAPTER n. 

THOMAS MOLINEATJX (THE COLOURED COMPE- 
TITOR FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP)— 1810-1816. 

Thomas Moliheai7X, the hardy, determined and dangerous opponent of 
Cribb, under whoso memoir wo have already given the details of the two 
championship contests, next deservos a niche in the temple of fistio fame. 
Unnoticed, unheralded, unfriended, and unknown, this sable gladiator made 
his way to London. His skill and strength had been tried in several combats 
in his native country, Virginia. Confident in his own capabilities, no sooner 
did ho arrive in the world’s metropolis, than, proceeding to the best known 
sporting houses, he offered liimself as a candidate for pugilistic honours. He 
was not long before he attracted the notice of the patrons of those gymnastic 
sports, which, from tneir practice and support, instil the principles of endurance 
and courage into the hardy sons of England, and have not only given great- 
ness but added stability to the national character. 

Molincaux deserves credit for his bold challenge of the highest prize of 
pugilism ; his merits were certainly of no mean order, and his defeat adds to 
the honours of the conqueror of such a formidable antagonist. 

Molineaux’s trial set-to was with an anonymous Bristol man, on Tuesday, 
July 14th, 1810. The papers inform us, the newly come American black 
is a formidable fellow ; in height five feet nine inches, his weight between 
thirteen and fourteen stone, his age twenty-six years. He was introduced 
under the auspices of hib coloured countryman, Bill Richmond, who seconded 
him. Tom Cribb, waiting upon the Bristol man, who was a robust but 
rather clumsy fellow of six feet in height, weight not stated. The scene of 
action was Tothill Fields. The Bristol boxer was strong and game; but, 
beyond these qualities he was a poor specimen of the west country school. 
The block kept himself close, but seemed to have little idea of delivering 
at distance. He merely * flipped’ or hit at half-arm, and when he struck 
kept his elbows close to his body. His st^le of in -fighting, however| was 
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peculiar, and he caught hie big antagonist so heavily and frequently in the 
body aa to knock the wind out of him, and then began to practise upon his 
head so dexterously that at tiie end of an hour of desperate up-hill fighting 
the Bristol man was compelled to give in, scarcely a feature in his fiice being 
distinguishable. The two seconds, Gribb and liichmond, had a quarrel con- 
cerning an alleged foul blow, and had a diort sharp turn-up by way of a 
second course. There was but one round, but that quite satisfied Hichmond, 
who is too good a judge to take a thrashing * for love,* which ho might soon 
have had. Although not the most expeil boxer that over offered himself for 
pugilistic fame, Molinoaux was considered a promising * Chicken,’ and was 
immediately matched for 100 guineas with Tom Blake, better known by tho 
title of Tom Tough, who was at this time forty years of age, and whose 
battles are related in the Appendix, ante, p. 230 . 

« Tuesday, August 21 , 1810 , was the day fixed, and the spot where 
Richmond and Maddox last contended agreed upon, on the coast about 
four miles from Margate, and two from Bcculvers. At an early hour every 
vehicle was in motion to gain tho goal of sport, and at one o’clock Blake 
came in dashing style, seated in an honourable baronet’s barouche, with 
his seconds, Tom Cribb and Bill Gibbons. A ring was formed, and at 
half past one Molineaux was modestly introduced by his humble, but 
perhaps more firm, supporter Richmond. After the usual ceremony tho 
combatants set-w 


THE FIGHT. 


Bonnd 1.— There was oonsiderable oaii- 
oiity among the “ swell" division to see the 
new specimen in ebony, on whose merits 
Massa Bichmond was so eloquent to all 
visitors to the Horse and Dolphin. There 
was some cautious sparring for about a 
minnte, in which Molmeaux showed he had 
taken lessons and improved by them. Soon, 
however, Blake* seised an opening, put in 
two smart hits right and left, and stopped 
Molineanz's retnm. The men dosed and 
fought at half-arm. Bloke slipped from 
Mouneaiiz, but while in the act received a 
tremendous chopping blow on the book of 
his neok, whioh Molineaux repeated with 
his right hand over the head, and brought 
him down. (Betting even.) 

a.— Bloke agtin made plov, but soon 
found that two or three hits, although weU 
planted, were not sufficient to throw Moli- 
neaux off his legs. He received the hits 


with groat loiip /Void, end at lengtli beat 
down his opponent’s guard with his left hand, 
and with a degree of quickness and doxteritv, 
which in Dutch 8am or Tom Belcher would 
have been considered an astonishing effort 
of science, brought Blake down by a most 
severe blow with the right. (Six w four on 
the Black.) 

3. — Blake evinced groat distress in his 
wind. Molineaux run in to take advantage, 
but was received with a ohutteriim juw hit. 
They rallied, and both fell, Molineaux 
uppermost. 

4. — A hard round, and snoh a one as oon- 
viucod the judges that Blake had trained 
off. Molineaux rondorod his guard Mrfectly 
nselesR, as by strong of hitting he broke 
through it, aud aUhongh BlaSfe planted 
many good blows, they nad not an cqnal 
effect to those of his opponent, as his face 
sufficiently exemplified. The round lasted 


* This fight is omitted Aom *^|Hstiana,” and the nam* of Buprowi given as MoUneanx’f 
first opponent 
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two minntof, obatinate rniBamnff fightmjBTi 
■ad Blake, after putting in a good body hit, 
waa knook^ down. (Odda roae fire to two 
in fiarour of Molineauz.) 

6. — Blake bled oopionaly, but with great 
courage rushed to a rally, in which Moli* 
neanz got hia left arm round hia neck, and 
holding hia head up, fibbed him ao dread- 
fully that Blake feU ezhauated. 

6. — Molineauz now thought it time to 
beat his man off hand. He mahed in, 
chopped down hia opponent*a guard with hia 
left hand, and knocked him completely off 
his lega with hia right, by a tremendons hit. 
(Any odds in favour of Molinoanx.) 

7. — Blake in this round rallied deter- 
minedly : he ezohangod some good hita 
dexterously, but waa too weak for this work, 
and fell. 

8. — This was the last round. Molineauz 


began aa ihrioudj as in tho lizth. Blako 
retreated, but waa forced to rally, to eztri- 
oate himself from the iron gra^ of hie 
adversary. He put in a ancoessfol bit on 
Molineauz'a cheek, bat it was returned so 
forcibly on tho head, that it laid him asleep 
for some time. 

The time having ezpired, Blake wma still 
insensible, and aooordingly Molineauz was 
acknowledged the victor. 

Remarks. » In this battle Molineauz 
evinced great improvement in the soienoe of 
pufplism, particularly in the art of giving, 
while nature seemed to have endowed him 
abundantly with the gift of taking, his body 
being almost oallous to fistio punishment. 
It was generally considered that diould he 
be able to combine an equal degree of skill 
with his gluttony, he would mm the whole 
race of modem pugilists.’' 


Encouraged by his fnend and countryman Richmond, and patronised by 
some leading amateurs, the aspiring nigger now avowed his aim was no less 
than the championship. Molineaux, with the vanity so remarkably charac- 
tcristio of his race, never ceased amusing his visitors and patrons with 
grotesque illustrations of how he would serve out ''Massa Cribb,” for he 
possessed, mixed with a considerable amount of ferocity, the m eomiea of the 
negro race. This could not go on long, and a match was made for 200 
guineas, to come off December 18th, 1810. How tliis event was decided at 
Gopthom, near East Grinstead, Essex, may be read in the Life of Cribb, 
anU^ p. 254. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, Molineaux felt that he was entitled to 
another chance, and accordingly sunt a challenge three days after the 
battle, which letter will be found in its proper place, at p. 256, under 
Gribb’s second victory. 

About this time Bob Gregson, who was fond of match-making, had at his 
hostelrio a young Lancashire man of the name of Rimmer, twenty-two years 
of age, and considered by his countrymen a second Jem Belcher. His fnends 
were anxious to get him on with Molineaux, now defeated, and issued a 
challenge for 100 guineas, which was directly answered on the part of 
Molineaux. Tho day was fixed for May 21, 1811, and accordingly at the 
well-trodden hurst of Moulsoy, at one o’clock on the appointed day, Rimmer 
threw his hat into a twenty-five feet roped ring, pitched by the commisseiy- 
genoral Bill Gibbons, who, moreover, in company with Richmond, perfomiod 
the duty of second to Molineaux. The like office to Simmer was delegated 
to Power and Tom Jones. The betting on starting was three to one co 
MoUneaux. 
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THE FIGHT. 

Bound oonplo of minuiei wore ipent 8.— Bimmer OKorted ererj effort to gain 

in iparrinff, in which neither man diaplared the anperioritj, rallied well, and threw 
mnoh grace, though both looked formidable. Molineanx. 

Bimmer then let go both hands, but was 10.— Molineanx appeared slmostferodons, 

diort ; he got away witliout a return. More and went in determined to repay him for 

sparring ; at length Molineanx put in a left- pMt fkTonrs. He followed Bimmer, milling 

handed blow on his adversary's neck with him to svery part of the ring, and at length 

great force : Bimmer retnmea, but slightly, floored him. 

and fell. (Four to one on Molineauz.) 11.— Bimmer rallied, and diowed pluck. 

fl.— Bimmer again made play, and another Some good hits exchanged, but Bimmer hit 

effort to hit right and left, but the distance widely, witl.out judging distance, and gave 

was again ill-judged, and he got away, his head doubled in his chest, whicli stopped 

Molineanx waited very patientlv for him ; several blows, and he at length came down, 

they rallied, and Molmeaux made some ex- 18. —Bimmer made a body hit, which 

oellent stops. They broke away and got again foil shoi^ and almost m a state of 

together again, when Molineanx brought frensv he ran in, caught Molineanx up by 

down his opponent by two hits, right and the thighs, and threw him in the Lancashire 

left, of most astonishing force and quickness. style. Many cried ** Foal," others ** Fair," 

(Odds four to one in favour of Molmeaux.) but the flght went on. 

8.— Molineaux appeared much elated with 18.— !&mmer struck Molineanx over the 

his BUCcesB, smiled siguiticaiitly at his oppo- moutli, when the Black ran in and threw 
nent, and sparred low, evidently to show he him. 

disregarded any effort he might attempt. 14.— Arallv. Bimmer closed, and a oom- 

He waited until Bimmer made play, wlien plete trial ui strength ensued. Both fell, 

he hit him, and following him up, repeated Kimmer bringing down his man by Lanca- 

his blows until Riinmer fell, but apparently abire ingenuity. 

from no otlier cause than to avoid a repoti- 16. — R.mmer retreated round tlie ring, 

tion of tlie tremendous hits he had received. Molineaux following, and at length by a 

4. — Bimmer's head waa covered with severe blow in the wnd, brought him down, 
blood, aud he was, in fact, atupeflod for s when he was tndispiitubly d«>Rd beat." 
time, in consequence of a blow on the temple At this time the ring was broken ; peers, 
in tlie last round. Molineanx again pvt in ploughmen, fighting men, rhimney-sweepera, 
two successful hits right and left, over hia eostcrinoiigers, were s'l in one tuiiiultnous 
ffnard, on the head aud neck, and Bimmer uproar, which continued for at least twenty 
fell 08 if shot. Every one now synpathised minutes, w'iihmit any reseon b<Hing assigna- 
witli the dreadful situation of the novice, ble. At length, however, l.y ibe exortiona 
and odda rose to any amount In favour of of Cribb aim olhort, the ring wos restored, 
Molineaux, but no takers. and the combatants, who had neither left 

6.— Bimmer evinced great alertness, made the ring, were again aet-to. Bix more 

a long hit at double distance, and fell. rounds were fought, but greatly to the dit- 

6. — ^Bimmer again hit shoxt, and fell, evi- comfiture of Buimier, could hardly 

dently very weak. stand. Durittg this tiire be received about 

7. — For the first time Bimmer had the ten more tremendous .'Iowa, and then gave 

best of fighting in this round; he put in a in. Bimmer displayed great courage; he 
gMd blow with his left hand, and rallied has an unfortunate bnacb of giving his head 
with great courage, hut foil at length over when he liits. and appears to be timid of 
his op^neiit's lags. advancing towards his adveraaiy, by which 

8. — Both hit over, and Bimmer fell. errors many blows fall short. 

Such is the oontemporary report: the slang Torsion may be found in 
“Boziana/’ toI. i., pp. 365, 366. Of the formidable powers of Molineauz at 
this time, of which some writers who recorded his later career have ezpressed 
themselTes sceptical, this battle and that with Blake must be oouTincing 
^roof. No pugilist from this time offered a challenge to Molineauz, nor 
bould he get a battle on until Tom Oiibb, who had publidy announced his 
retirement firom the ring, was called upon to '‘preyent the ehampionship 
of England uoat bemg held by a forfligner,” or as Pierce Egan oddly colls 
the Amerioan nigger Woor’* Poor Pierce’s geography was sodly eon- 
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ftised, and the term **ihe Moor” occurs— perhaps from some jumbled remi- 
nisconces of Othello^ in his stage roadinga— in a hundred places in his work 
as a favourite epithet for the States’ black whose ring career we are now 
tracing. Molineaux liod now once again to enter the lists with the Champion, 
which he did on the 28th September, 1811, at Thistleton Gap, Leicestershire, 
where, after a desperate battle of less than twenty minutes, he fell before 
the conquering arm of Gribb. See p. 256, ante. 

The losers who have, according to the proverb, ” leave to grumble,” were 
loud, in speech and in tho^ press, upon the depressing influences of prejudice, 
jealousy, envy, and ” apprehension ” lest ** a black should win the champion- 
ship.’* Very natural is all this, and would be so again ; but nothing unfair 
was ever substantiated. Pierce Egon thus sums up (vol. i., pp. 367-370), 
which we condense in quotation. 

”lt was this prejudice, a disheartening one to bear up against, that 
Molineaux, by never even approaching to unfairness, and by the exercise of a 
manly forbearance in critical situations, was called on to remove ; he could 
not help seeing the applause and cheering were decidedly on the part of the 
Champion; in fact, the man of colour experienced from the bulk of the 
spectators a very diflerent reception, occasioned by the extreme anxiety 
of the friends of Cribb for the safety of his honour and renown ; for his sable 
opponent was truly formidable. Those observations, nevertheless do not 
pluck a single leaf from his well-merited laurels; but impartiality must 
supersede every other consideration. It would be absurd to say that Moli- 
neaux underwent anything like a regular training; on the contrary, he 
indulged himself to excess— without a patron, he hod to range from town to 
town, to support himself by exhibitions of sparring, and entering into all the 
glorious confusion of larks and sprees that might present themselves ; while 
far diflerent was the position of the Champion. Placed under the immediate 
direction of Captain Barclay, and secluded from the world at the estate of 
that gentleman in far Scotland, his condition was in the finest possible tone, 
his mind cheerful, and he felt confident that every chance was in favour of 
his success. Molineaux, in spite of his undoubted high courage, laboured 
under considerable depression ; wherever he went he was unpopular ; which 
circumstance was considerably heightened upon his public appearance to face 
his antagonist. His constitution, too, was by no moons so good as in the 
former contest : but his efforts were tremendous and terrible, and for the first 
few rounds of the battle the flash side trembled for the result.” 

Molineaux about this period entered upon a downward course : the/oat/ts 
ieepennu was fully exemplified. He quarrelled with all his best friends, 
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Boomed advioei and declared hinuelf on all oocadonB, especially when 
maddened with liquor, an ill-used man. A street fight with Power, in which 
Molineaux had the best for seventeen minutes’ roughing, is recorded in 
** Boziana.” However his finne and name were a passport to money-getting, 
and ho started on a provincial tefur, to gather the silver of gaping rustics, 
who would pay willingly to see the man who fonght the Champion twice. 

Molineaux was also a pretty good wrestler, and displayed great activily 
and powers at the Exeter meeting of July 27, 1812, where he entered himself 
for the public prize of ten guineas, but received a dreadful fall from John 
Snow, of Moreton. 

We find the following paragraph in the iMmUr of Peb. 3rd, 1813 : 

'*Jay, the pugilist, has challenged Molineaux to fight at any notice he 
may please, but Blackee remains both deaf and dumb to this challenge, as 
he did to GribVs immediate acceptance of a vaunting challenge to him. 
The champion promises him a love-dressing for his bounce, if he could be 
prevailed on to come to London.” 

To which Molineaux replied,^ 

Lkxcbbtbr, FAruary lOM, 1818 . 

'* I, the laid Holinoaux. do declare that I never received any challen^, bnt through the 
medium of your print; but I am ready to fight Jay at any place within the oounfy of 
Ijeicecter, for a cum not exceeding £200, if accepted within one month of the above date. 
In opposition to that part of the paragraph which relatea to Oribb, I do declare that I sent 
him a challenM withm two montha, but X have received no anawer ; friends being men- 
tioned in the wallei^, who would back me to any amount ; and that I have never received 
any challenge from Cribb ainoe 1 lost foimht him. 

** N.B. Letters left at the Post Office, Leicester, will be duly attended to. 

» The mark of X THOS. MOLINEAUX." 

We will now refer back to the all-important and absorbing event of our 
hero’s second contest with Cribb, from which eighteen months elapsed before 
Molineaux met with a competitor in Carter, a Lancashire man, though he 
repeatedly challenged all England. This match, however, went off for a 
time, owing to Bichmond, his erewhile patron, ” guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” issuing a writ against him and taking him to a sponging house upon 
a ca. S 0 . This is now a bit of antiquated law for which our fathers smarted, 
and for which the young ” Templars” may refer to their ’’ Beader,” while we 
congratulate of«r reader that John Boe and Biohard Doe are defunct^ and no 
more seize the body until the debt is satisfied.” 

Bichmond was now at war to the knife with Molineaux, and made a match 
for Carter to fight his late proteg4 for 100 guineas, on Friday, the 2nd April, 
1813, when the men met at Bemington, Gloucestershire, six miles from 
Banbury, at the junction of four counties. That there was a doubt about the 
honesty of this fight, the subjoined extracts from contemporary papers will 
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diow:~'*FreTiou8 to the battlei the axtidieB were read oyer to the oom- 
batante, in which it was stated that the winner was to have a purse of 100 
^ineas— when Carter stepped up, inquiring what the * loser was to have 111’ 
Bichmond, who was his second, gnashed his teeth and shrugged up hia 
shoulders ; Bob Qregson, his friend and patron^ tremblingly aliye as to the 
erent of the contest, and flattering himself that Lancashire would prove 
proudly triumphant on this occasion, animatedly exclaimed, ‘Jack, never 
talk of losing, boy — thee must win, the chance is all in thy favour 1’” 

As we have already said Bichmond seconded Carter, with Cooper as his 
junior counsel; Joe Ward and Bill Gibbons held briefs for Molineaux. Six 
to four, and in some instances three to one, were betted on the black. We 
regret to say that the only report we can discover of this battle is that by 
Pierce Egan, which, with some necessary pruning of slang and ooxreotiQna 
of ungrammatical phrases must serve, faute de mieux 


THE FIGHT. 


Bonnd 1.— It wai the opinion of the moat 
experienced pu^liats that such a set-to was 
never before witneaaod; one "was afraid, 
and the other dared not,** and two minutes 
were trifled away in this sort of caricaturiiiif, 
when Carter touched Molinenux on the 
month, who genteelly returned it. They 
dosed, and the man of colour was thrown. 
It would be absurd to detail by way of 
rounds any more of tliis worst of tights, 
though wo readily admit that Carter was 
the best man alter the battle began, and 
continued so tlirouehout the fight. Moli- 
neaux was wretched in thn extreme, and at 
one time bolted from his second, and had 
it not been for Colonel and Captain Barclay, 
he would never have returned to the scratch, 
he wished so much to get away. At another 

K riod he was down on one hneo, and with 
^ hands laid fast hold of the ropes, and 
being hit in this situatiup, he roared out 
InsuW ** Foul ! " but he was given to under- 
stand that, by the laws of boxing, no one is 
considered down without having both knees 
on the ground, with either one or both hands 
also.'* In the iiftioenth round he was so 
terrified that, upon being driven to one 
comer of the ring, he cried out lamentably, 
*' Oh dear ! oh dear ! murder ! ” a btUe pre- 
vious to which, he declared Carter ** had bit 
him in the neck!” and soon afterwards he 
repeated, '* there, he has hit me again ! ” and 
it was with great diliiculty Joe Ward could 
persuade him that it was the knuckles of 
Carter, and not his month. This the once 
brave competitor of the champion ! impos- 
sible ! Could he have thus degenerated P 
Twenty-five rounds occurred, in which coax- 
ing, persuading, dramming, and threatening, 
wm rssorted to, in order to make the man 


of colour perform something like fighting. 
But to the great astonishment of all the 
Rotators, when Molineaux wae dead beat, 
Carter fainted, and dropped his head as ho 
sat on thn knoo of his second. With all the 
oxortions of Richmond, it seems, he conld 
not arouse Carter from his lethargic state, 
and he thus lost the battle in not coming to 
time. His fame, it is urged, was not ^y 
tarnished from this oironmstwoe, bat even 
his integrity called into question. The 
above battle created nnivciw dissatiifac- 
tion. 

Poor Bob Gregson, agitated beyond de- 
Boriptinn at seeing Lancashire f^as he oon- 
sidored) thus trampled on with disgrace, 
wont up to Carter, exolaiming, ** Jack, Jack, 
what be’ost thee atP get up and fight, 
man!** But Bob might os well have sung 
]:»alms to a dead horse. Carter, some little 
time afterwards raised his head, feebly ob- 
serving, ”Stop a bit I stop a bit!** And 
whether by accident, design, or with an in- 
tent to conclude this farce in style we are 
not in the secret to unfold, but a disciple^ of 
Escnlapius stepped np, and in the twinkling' 
of an eye palled out his lancet, and bled 
Carter, to the great astonishment of his 
friends and the spectators in general; thus 
preventing, even had any inolination re- 
mained on the side of Carter to have re- 
newed the fight. The latter's clothes had 
hitherto been preserved, during the fight, in 
the chariot of a man of distinction, but who, 
it is said, was so disgusted with the scene 
before him, that ho instantly ordered them 
to be thrown out with disdain and contempt. 
In once more taking a sl^ht view of the man 
of colour, whatever certainty there might have 
been of Molineaox being a sound man at the 
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eora. it if ftrcnwlj urged that if hie heart oonetitation, and broken winded. One im- 
had been a goodone, he mui hare won the provement appeared to hare taken pleoe : 
lint battle with the diampion ; howerer, be he wai more temperate in eetting-to, bat he 
that ae it may, ainoe that ^riod he hae been did not like to Im hia man, andT it required 
dinipated to ezoen, oompletel j gome off in no wnall ingenuity to get hun into the ring. 

POBTIO BBITOET 

Between a *'Town'' and “ Oonntny Amateur” at Oifbrdi or, in the phraae of the day. 
Between a ** Johnny Baw** and a ** Knowing One 1 ” 

On wiine$tuia Carter faini away when he had wen the battle, bai mho emlrtvfd to law the pune, 
tn hie eonteet with Jfolineaaa, 

Sayi Jack to Bob, ** Tiook, poor Carter *a himfd ! ** 

“ Hipp’d, be d— d I ** oriea Bob, » the B ’a tipp’d ! ** 

** No, no,” quoth Jack, ” they put in too hard pata r* 

“ Put in,” eohoea Bob, ** theyVe put in— the data 1 ” 

With this speoimen of historian’B” style we dismiss the affair of 
Garter and Molineaux. We shall hoar more of the so-called Lancashire 
hero,” when we come to the life of Tom Spbixg in the next Period. 

Molineaux once more started on a tour, extending it this time to Scotland, 
where he exhibited sparring in the principal towns. The black, like most of 
his race, had a childish propensity for gaiety, and a strong passion for dress, 
was amorously inclined, and devoted himself by turns to Bacchus and Venus. 
Of course the Black Samson met with many mercenary Dalilahs, and— 

” Plung’d 

In Mneral riot, melted down hie youth 
In different beds of lust, and never leam*d 
The ioy preoepte of respect, but follow’d 
The sugar'd game before him.” 

With dress of the best quality and fariiion, the man of colour soon appeared 
a swell of the first magnitude. Maintaining, then, the highest secondary 
rank as a boxer, he dashed about regardless of future consequences to his 
milling fame. Pleasure was the order of the day with him, and the stews 
tended not only to ease him of his cash, but soon undermined that over- 
whelming power and pluck so conspicuously displayed in his terrible combats 
with the mighty Gribb. The consequences of such a line of oonduot need be 
scarcely dwelt on ; the iron-frame of the black soon seriously felt the dilapi- 
dating effects of intemperance. Yet, notwithstanding this visible falling off, 
Molineaux with all the drawbacks of enervating excess, was not to be beaten 
off hand, and none but a boxer of more than common skill and strength 
seemed likely to accomplish this task. 

Puller, a dever and well-informed man, who had beaten Bill Jay, and 
whose diaracter for science and game entitled him to every consideration, 
ftneied he was able to contend witii this renowned milling hero, and the 
amateurs of Scotland, in order to ftoilitate a match between them, entered 
into a subsoiiption purse of 100 guineas, to be fought in a forty fret ring. 
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Early in the morning, on the day appointed for the above trial of skill to be 
decided, Friday, the 27th May, 1814, at Biahopatorff, Paisley, Ayrshire, the 
fancy were in motion. Numerous vehicles of all descriptioxiB were seen 
rattling along the road to the scene of action, and scampering podestrians 
out of number, to witness the novelty of a prize-mill in Scotland. Some 
thousands of spectators formed the ring, and upwards of one hundred 
carriages belonging to gentlemen were upon the ground. Molineaux was 
seconded by Carter, and Fuller had the veteran Joe Ward and George 
Cooper. Five to four on the black. At one o’clock the ceremony of shaking 
hands was performed, and the men set-to. Both tbo combatants displayed 
good science, but the blows of Fuller, although ho put in several with much 
dexterity, appeared more showy than effective. However, on Fuller’s planting 
a desperate ribbor, Joe Word ironically obsorred, that *4f ho continued 
to hit his man so hard, they should all bo baulked, and the fight be over too 
soon.” The battle had continued only oight minutes, whon the sheriff 
of Renfrowshiro, attended by constables, entered the ring, and put a stop to 
it in the fourth round. Both the combatants appeared much chagrinod, 
particularly Molineaux, who vauntingly declared, ‘‘had he foreseen such an 
interruption, ho would have finished off his opponent boforo the arrival of the 
sheriff.” The man of colour, it scorns, was so confident of victory, that 
previous to tlio fight, ho betted five to two he drew first blood— this bet he 
won ; and also two to one ho floored Fuller first — the latter was not decided. 
Fuller expressed himself ready to settle the matter the next day, but 
Molineaux insisted the fight should not take place till the following Tuesday. 

The above arrangement was agreed to, and on Tuesday, May 31, they 
again met at Auchineux, twelve miles from Glasgow. Fuller was attended 
by Ward and Cooper, Molineaux by on Irish sergeant, of the name of Hail- 
ward, assisted by a private. The umpires were Captain Cadogan and Mr. 
George Stirling, and in case of any dispute, Mr. Graham, of Guntmaux, as 
the referee. This battle is without parallel. There is nothing like it in the 
annals of pugilism. It is thus described by the veteran Joe Ward, from 
whom the account given in “ Boxiana” was gathered, and which we here 
reprint 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1. ^Fuller displayed some jrood 
pouUinis, and oonvinoed the speetators that 
he mai a aoiontifio boxer, liis guard^ was 
firm and imposing, and he seemed oontidont 
of snooeas. Ihey sMrred a oonsiderable 
time, with good smll, Wore aoy paniahment 


was exhibited ; at length Fqher, by a tre- 
mendons hit, drew the oork of hia antago- 
niat. Molineanx. upon the olaret makmg 
its appearance, beoune rather impetnooi, 
and attacked Fuller hercely ; but the latter 
stopped with mnoh adroiaieas, sad gave 
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tome heavy nobhiiigr retnnifl. A deipetate 
rally now took plaw, daring which wTere 
milung WPS doolt oat on both eidei ; the 
men raoke away, and again resorted to 
qiarring. FoUers nose was much peppered, 
and the orimson flowed abondantly. In 
short, this onpreoedented round was filled 
with rallies, recoveries, retreating, following 
each other alternately round the ring, stop- 
ping and hitting wiu various sucoeM, and 
both exhausted turns, till at length Moli- 
neaux was levelled by a tremendous blow, 
and the roand finished after a lapse of 
twenty-eight minutes. 

2.— To deseribe anything like the various 
changes which oooarred during this set-to 
would fill the space of an ordinary report of 
a whole fight. Sufiiae it to observe, that 
almost every “dodge" of the milling art 
was resorted to, from beginning to end. 
The skill, practice, and experience of both 
the oombatantfl wore made arc of to the best 
advantage. Fuller proved himself a boxer 
of more than ordinary science and game. 
Molinoaux was convinced ho had got a trou- 
blesomo cusiomor to deal with, who re- 
quired serving out in a masterly style before 
he could be satisfied. In fact, the strength 
of the man of colour seemed materially de- 
teriorated as compared with his former ex- 
hibitaons, when he used to bit his men away 
from him, and levelled his opponent with 
the most perfect sany /raid. The severe 
blows of ^Uer, who stuck close to Moli- 
neaux, made him wince again. The Black 


appeared much exhausted from the great 
portion reqaired to give, and heartily tirod 
of what he had to 'take. The claret waa 
liberally tapped on both aides, and as re- 
garded Fuller, atauncher game was never 
diaplayed by any pugilist whatever. Upon 
the whole, it waa a truly aingular fight, and 
the people of Scotland witnesaed the moat 
un^ne apeoimon of EngHah priae-fighting. 
In Bixtj-eight minutes two rounds only had 
taken place. 

The oontest terminated in rather a singu- 
lar manner. Molineaux aaserted that “Joe 
Ward had behaved foul, in nulling Fuller 
down, when he wae much oistresesd, and 
had boon beaten all over tbo ring in a rally ; 
and that this prevented him from putting in 
a decisive blow." The umpires oecidcu it 
was so, and the purse was accordingly 
awarded to Mobneaux. The latter did not 
appear anything like the onco tremendons 
competitor of Cribb ; on tlio contrary, instead 
of going boldly up to his man, be was always 
shy, and tried to win by tiring out his man. 
Molinoaux fought at the head, Fuller at ihe 
body. Notwithstanding the supposed falling 
off of the man of colour, it was considerea 
great temerity on tlio part of Fuller to enter 
the lists with Molineaux. The conduct of 
Fnllcr in this fight gave snch general satis- 
faction, that a purse of 50 guineas, which 
had been subscribed for at the match be- 
tween Cooper and Garter, in consequence of 
that battle not taking place, was presented 
to Fuller. 


Molineaux now attracted great attention in Scotland, and a match was 
at length mode between him and George Cooper, a boxer of superior talent. 
On the 11th of March, 1815, these first-rate heroes of the fist mot at Corset 
Hill, in Lanarkshire. In twenty minutes Molineaux was defeated. (See 
life of Geouge Coopbb, post, Chapter lY). 

Intemperance was the min of Molineaux ; and, it would seem, that within 
a brief period his fame had become so tarnished, that eyery strong commoner 
entertained on idea that ho could serve out the once formidable man of 
colour, as the following anecdote will evince. During Molineanx’s provincial 
tour of 1813, he visited Derby, to give the natives an exhibition of his 
milling Booomplishments. The competitor of Cribb was well attended, and 
several Johnny Raws had the temerity to have a taste with the Black ; but 
these, possessing little more than strength and courage, soou found them- 
selves inadequate to contend against the science of Molineaux, and therefore 
wisely laid down the gloves. Hot so a country pugilist of tho name of 
Abraham Donston, possessiDg Herculean strength, and tho stature of a gian^ 
added to which his fame was well abroad in these parts for milling, in which 
none dared to oppose him. Abraham had rather << crept into favour with him- 
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idf/* and entertained an idea that, with the mufflers, he should be able to serve 
ont the nigger in style, and increase his renown as a miller. Orest things 
were expected from the countryman ; and considerable interest was excited 
among the spectators on their setting-to. But, nnfoxtanately for Abraham, 
he had calculated somewhat too hastily upon his great size and strength, and 
two rallies with the Black were quite enough to convince him of his error. 
Molineaux punished the chaw-bacon most severely for his self-conceit, and, 
with one of his favourite left-handed lunges, gave him such a remembrancer 
under his left eye, that the daret flew in all directions, and the big ’un found 
his way to tho ground, saluting it roughly with his seat of honour. The 
conceit of Abraham now evaporated, and he hastily retired amidst the 
laughter of the audience. 

From Scotland, Molineaux went on a sparring tour into Ireland ; and at 
the latter end of tho year 1817, he was travelling over the northern parts 
of that country, teaching the stick fighting natives the use of their fists ; 
an accomplishment which might save many a jury the trouble of a trial 
ending in a verdict of manslaughter or oven of murder. But the sun of his 
prosperity was set; and according to an obituary sketch (given in the 
Sporting Magagine^ vol. ii., p. 230, 181 8)^ he was dependent for bare 
existence on the humanity of two coloured compatriots, serving in the 77th 
regiment then quartered at Galway. He expired in the band-room of that 
regiment, on the 4th of August, 1818, a wasted skeleton, the mere shadow 
of his former self. For the last four years he strolled about the country. 
Intemperance, and its sure follower disease, brought down the once formidable 
gladiator to a mere anatomy, and he latterly declined to fight the oft-defeated 
and gone-by Dan Dogherty. Molineaux was illiterate and ostentatious, but 
good tempered, liberal, and generous to a fault. Fond of gay lifls, fine clothes, 
and amorous to the extreme, he deluded himself with the idea that his strength 
of constitution was proof against excesses. Alas ! poor Molineaux found out 
the vanity of his conceited boost, and repented, but too late, his folly. 
Peace be to his manes ! he was a brave but reckless and inconsiderate man, 
on whose integrity and straightforwardness none who knew him ever cast a 
slur ; nevertheless he was the worst of fools, inasmuch as he sacrificed fame, 
fortune, and life ; excusing himself by the absurd plea, that *'he was a fool 
to no one but himselfi” 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BILL RICHMOND— 1804-1818* 

Qvoai) the biography of this dever man of colour, we may safely follow 
« Boziana,*’ seeing that he was a contemporary of Pierce Egan, who took his 
accounts, for better or for worse, of what happened outside the oirde of 
his knowledge from one or other of the men whose memoirs are scattered 
fragmentarily up and down the five volumes of his ** Sketches.** 

Richmond was bom at a place called Richmond, otherwise Cockold*s 
Town, on Staaten Island,* New York, on August 5th, 1763. His mother 
was owned by a reverend divine of the name of Charlton, to whose worldly 
wealth young Bill was of course an accession. When the EngUsh troops, in 
1777, hdd New York during the War of Independence, General Earl Percy, 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland, finding Bill to possess good capacity 
took him under his protection, and he served him for some time till he came 
to England, whither he brought the sable youth with him, and considerately 
put him to school in Yorkshire. Nor did the English nobleman stop here. 
He apprenticed him to a cabinet maker in York, where he worked at his 
trade with credit to himself and satisfaction to his employers. Richmond, 
however, had the childish and nigger propensity for fine clothes and the 
service of a ** gran’ massa,** and as black servants were the fashion of the 
day, he became what in the prevailing slang was called a knight of the 
rainbow,*’ taking service with that very ** fast” nobleman Lord Camelford, 
as Pierce Egan incidentally informs us. 

The first display in the pugOistio art which brought Bill into notice was 
with one George Moore, a soldier in the 19th regiment, known by the name 
of Docky Moore, who insulted Richmond upon the course at York, during 
the time of the races. This Docky before his enlistment had been known as 
**the hero of Sheffield.” He was well proportioned, possessing considerable 

* Fiens Egsa mskse it ** StartoB” Island in this and other plaoee. 
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strengtl), and the neceBsary roquisites for milling ; in hei^t fiya feet nine 
inohes and a half, and voighing fourteen Btone. The Mends of Richmond 
persuaded hijn from attempting to fight with such a man, Bill only weighing 
ten stone twelve pounds ; but he was not to be deterred, and the event proved 
his judgment, for in the course of twenty-five minutes, our hero punished 
Docky BO completely that he gave in, and was taken out of the ring. 

On the same course, not long after the above affair, in a quarrel arising 
out of the former exploit, Richmond beat two soldiers, one after the other, 
belonging to the Inniskillen dragoons. 

Richmond’s milling qualities getting noised abroad, a few of the Yorkshire 
lads who had a bit of fight in their composition, envied his success. One in 
particular, a blacksmith weighing thirteen stone, and in height about five 
feet ten inches, took the following method of provoking Bill to have a brush. 
Richmond was noticed in York for going smart, and appearing clean after ho 
had done his work. Bill met this hammer-man one evening, as he was taking 
a walk, who openly insulted him with opprobrious epithets. Our hero remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety of his behaviour, and told the blacksmith 
that if he wanted to fight him he should be accommodated at the Groves the 
next morning, on which they agreed to meet, when the son of Yulcan was 
quickly satisfied, and acknowledged Richmond the best man. 

Richmond, in passing through the streets of York one evening, with 
a female under his protection, was accosted by one Frank Myors, with the 
epithets of ** black devil,” etc, who otherwise insulted the young woman for 
being in company of a man of colour. Bill, with a becoming spirit of 
indignation, requested him to desist for the present, but to meet him at the 
Groves on the next Monday morning, when they would settle this difference 
(this circumstance happening on a Saturday night), to which Myers agreed. 
This affair of honour being buzzed about, a groat conoourse of people 
assembled early the next day to witness the conflict. Richmond was there 
at the appointed hour, but after a considerable time, Myers not making his 
appearance, the spectators became impatient, and it was judged expedient 
that Richmond and his friends should repair to the house of Myers to remind 
him of his engagement. Myers returned with them, and the battle oom<* 
mcnced, and raged with fury for some time, Myers getting the worst of it, 
and eventually Richmond taught him to acknowledge that it was wrong, and 
beneath the character of an Englishman, to insult any individual on account 
of his country or his colour. Myers received a complete milling. 

Richmond’s first public set-to in London was with a whip-maker of tl 
name of Green, in the fields near White Conduit House. Fhips Med^ 
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•eeonded Biclinumd, who got the whip-hand of Green in inch good style, 
that in ten minutes he criod-*enough ! 

Thus far Pierce Egan, whose apocrypha we will now quit. 

After the battle between Pearce (the Game Chicken) and Joe Burks, 
on Wimbledon Common, Jan. 23id| 1804 (see life of Peabce, ante^ p. 170), 
George Maddox having disposed of Seabrook in three rounds (see the account 
of this cross in life of Maddox, ante, p. 208), our sable hero expressed to his 
master (Lord Camelford) his opinion that he could polish off ** the veteran.*’ 
A stake, amount not mentioned, was immediately posted. ‘*01d George, 
nothing loth, declared his readiness. But the new black turned out a 
* duffer,’ George hitting him down the third time with a crack under the left 
eye, which so completely queered his ogle that ho gave out.*** 

On Tuesday, May 21, 1805, Tom Cribb, having beaton the ponderous 
Israelite ** Ikoy Pig,*’ the tribes were in desolation and mourning. At this 
juncture a Jew known as fighting Youssop (Joseph), came forward, like 
another Maccabeus, to do battle in honour of his peoplcsh, but not with the 
same success, and See the conquering hero comes,” was not sung that night 
by the Israelitish virgins of Bosemary Lane or l)uke*B Plashe. Hero is the 
report: '^Tho ring being cleared, one Youssop, a Jew, who turned out to be 
more ready than able, stepped forward to redeem the valourous character 
of his fraternity, when a match was proposed for him in Bill Richmond, the 
American black, for which a purse of ten guineas was soon collected. The 
Jew accepted his opponent ; they stripped, shook hands, and set*to without 
loss of time. 

** The battle was well contested, neither man fiinching from his work, or 
falling without a knock-down. For the first and second rounds Youssop 
showed off his dexterity, and this superiority ho particularly displayed in the 
third round, when he stopped Bichmond neatly and followed him up till he 
drove him nearly out of the ring. He did not, however, seem to mark or 
hurt his man. In the fourth round Bichmond improved, and following up 
his opponent in turn gave him several desperate blows in the free, sadly to 
the disfigurement of the Mosaio countenance. Youssop gave way altogether, 
and at the elose of the sixth round declared, like Ikey Pig, ’ He*d have no 
more of it.’ Bichmond accordingly was proclaimed the conqueror, and 
pocketed the stakes.” 

This battle raised Bichmond’s credit as a pugilist, and he soon received a 

* Tbii is the newspaper report. Pierce Egan, in hie diffuse life of Bichmond, paiiee it 

over entirely, until he oomoe to Biohmond’e yictory (in August, 1809) over Maddos, when he 

alludes to it os ** turn-up five years previously." 
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onaUenge firom **Jack Holmes/’ tlie ooadmiaiiy* who on the dOth of 
January, in the preceding year, had been oonquered by Tom Blake (Tom 
Tough), see ant$^ p. 235. Here is the report: — 

** Mr. Fletcher Beid, the firm supporter of pugilism, backed Bidimond for 
50 guineas, Mr. Peter Ward patronised old Jack Holmes. They met at 
Cricklewood Green, a short distance from Kilbum Wells, where a twenty-one 
foot ring had been roped out, on Monday, July 8th [1805]. Paddington 
Jones seconded the black, and Tom Blake picked up his old antagonist the 
coachman. About twelve o’clock the men stripped and began the set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1. — Holmei atood up well, and 
appeared in excellent condition for an old 
*un. Mu<‘h spnrrinff, no (rood hits. 

2. — Both rallied Binarily, but no falling. 

8.— Kichmond put in a g'xid liit, but fell. 
(Odds two to one in favour of Holmes.) 

4, 6, and 6.— Nothing interesting in these 
tlireo rounds. 

7. — An excellent round. Bichmond was 
very gay and full of fight ; some good blows 
exchangod. 

8. — Holmes began to puff, and appeared 
distressed in his wind. ( Bets, iievertneless, 
three to two on Holmes.) 

9. — Some sparring. Bichmond put in a 
■evero blow, and cut his opponent under his 
right eye, and Holmes fell. 

10. — No fighting; the men closed, and 
botli fell. ( Betting had now become oven.) 

11. — llio best round during tlio battle; 
both fought well and rallied. Biohmoud 
terminated it by bringing down his oppo- 
nent heavily. 


16.— V 01 J poorly contested. Holmes could 
hardly palT wind enough to lupport himself, 
and ho also appeared weak. 

16. — No fighting. The men dosed and 
fell, Bichmond upjMrmost. (Odds had now 
changed three to one in favoor of Bich- 
mona.) 

To the 24th— All hugging rounds, Holmes 
upon the saving system. 

25. — ^Bichmond appeared in high spirits, 
fought well, and evidently had the auvan- 
tngo. 

26. — ^Deoiaive. Bichmond stepped in and 
immediately knocked Holmes aown, and, 
although with great reluctance, he was 
ublwou to give in. 

The contest lasted thirty-nine minutes. 

Among the amateurs and professors ^ero 
were Mr. Fletcher Beid, Hon. Berkeley 
Craven, lliomas Sheridan, Esq., Mr. Upton, 
John Gully, Jem and Tom Belcher, Bill 
Ryan, Puss the Jew, Tom Cribb, Jack Ward, 
and Dan Mendosa. 


On tho 8tb October, 1805, at Hailsham, SuBsez, Bichmond met Tom 
Cribb, for a stake of 25 guineas. He never dared to face his man, and after 
a wretched merry-andrew burlesque of an hour and a half gave in, see Tom 
Cbibb, ante, p. 246.t This affair seems to have taken the conceit out of 
Mr. Bichmond, for he only appears as a ring attendant and follower until 
1808, a period of nearly three years, when we have an account (on April 14, 
1809),^ of his beating **a countryman named Carter from Nuneaton, near 
Birmingham, on Epsom Downs.” As this is given on no other authority, that 
wo con discover, than that of Pierce Egon, we quote him ipitnimti virhii 

* Jock Holmes was for maiw years a well known public character. In “ Fisthma** he is 
described as beaten Tom (Paddington) Jones in 1786. This was another Hohnes, not 
** the Coachman.” The latter's only recorded battles are, that with Tom Tough (Blake), 
and that with Richmond reported above. 

t ” Boiiana” says, in an undated and unplaced lino and a half, "Bichmond now entand 
into an unequal contest with Tom Cribb.” 

t This is a blander in " Boxiana ” (if ever the battle did take plaoe), Ibr 1806, and is so 
oorreoted in ” Fistiana.” 
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** Carter was much the etrongest and a heavier man than Kichmond ; and 
who in a tum-up with those heroes of the fist, Jem Belcher and Jack Gully, 
had convinced them both that he was no trifler ; and now having expressed 
his fancy for a mill with Mr. Biohmond, Bill without hesitation informed 
Carter that he should bo accommodated with a trial of skill. Paddington 
Jones and Bob Clarke seconded Bichmond. Upon sctting-to the odds were 
seven to one against the man of colour, and in the fourth round the odds ran 
so high against Bichmond, tliat twenty to one was sported that Carter won 
the battle, and ten to one that Bill did not come again. This great odds was 
occasioned by a severe blow that Bichmond received on the side of his head, 
that rendered him nearly senseless; but Bill soon I'ccoveriug from this 
momentary disadvantage, showed off his science in such good style, that 
in the course of twenty-five minutes, Carter was so punished os to resign the 
cont43st. Immediately upon this being declared, Biclmiond jumped over 
the ropes, and caught hold of a man denominated China-eyed Brown, 
threatening to serve him out (if ho had not been prevented), as it appeared 
that Brown hod loudly vociferated, during the time Bichmond was suffeiing 
from the effects of the above blow, that Bill hod got a white feather in his 
tail! Biohmond was patronised upon the above occasion by Bir Clement 
Brigg, Bart.” 

Wo next have upon the same authority, ”In seconding a baker a few 
months after the above circumstance, near Wilsden Green, a man of the 
same trade, weighing close upon seventeen stone, challenged Bichmond on 
the spot, when a tum-up commenced, and in about two minutes the baker’s 
dough was so well knoadod, that ho would have no more of it at that time ’ 
offering to fight Bichmond fur £50 in a month, which was agreed to by Bill, 
and two guineas put down to make the bets good before that period ; but the 
baker, it appeal^, prefeired losing his two quid than submitting his over- 
grown carcass to the punishment of Bichmond. 

** Bill fought a man of the name of Atkinson, from Banbury, at Golder’s 
Ghreen, near Hendon, a bargeman, for a subscription purse ; it was a good 
fight, hut in the course of twenty minutes Atkinson was perfectly satisfied 
Uie chance was against him, and acknowledged that he was beaten.” 
*<Boxiana,” vol. i. 443-5. 

It does not appear from Bichmond’s next legitimate match after his defeat 
by Tom Cribb, that our sable friend’s prowess was in very high esteem, for 
his next battle, Tuesday, April 11, 1809, was fought for ten guineas, at 
Coombe Wood, near Kingston, with “one Isaac Wood, a watermon,” who 
baa no other chronicle in the chronologies hut this black defeat. However, 
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Pierce unBr^en negatiTelj for hia **not being unacquainted with science, ” 
and bis deteninned spirit.” The contemporary report is as follows 

” At one o’clock the combatants arrived in post-chaises ; a twenty-five feet 
ring was immediately formed, and at half past one the heroes entered, and 
Bot-to ; Bichmond seconded by Jones and Bob Clarke, and Wood by Tom 
Cribb and Cropley. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— A littkle raarrinr. Richmond 
threw in a left-handed hit on his opponent*! 
jaw. Wood rallied, but waa thrown. (Odds 
seven to four on Richmond.) 

2.— Wood hit; Richmond parried, and 
returned right and left. The men closed, 
and both feU. 

8.— A good round. Wood rallied: some 
good hits exchanged. Richmond displayed 

S eat snporioritv in aoience, and again throw 
B op^nent. (Odds two to one in his favour.) 
4.— Richmond made play, and successfully 
planted a right-handed hit. Wood at- 
tempted to rally, but Richmond parried 
both right and loft, when Wood was so 
much abroad, that he was milled round the 
ring, and thrown over the ropes. (Odds 
four to one on Richmond.) 

6.— Wood made play, and rallied cou- 
rageously. Hits exchanged at half-arm for 
half a minute, to the advantage of Rich- 
mond, who closed, and threw Wood again. 

6. — ^Wood*e head now appeared dreadfully 
disfigured. Richmond rallied, but Wood 
evinced great weakness and fell. 

7.— Both rallied, and Richmond throw 
Wood. 

fi.'^omowhat in favour of Wood. Rich- 


mond made a false hit. Wood struck twice, 
and then threw him. 

9. — Richmond, in making play, slipt. 

10. — Both stood up manfully, and hit at 
full length until both fell. 

11. — ^In this round Wood displayed good 
bottom, but no science. An exceUent rally. 
The men closed, and Richmond fibbed Wood 
until he was covered witli blood, and both 
fell weak. 

12. — ^Wood appeared as though he had 
exerted his last effort in the last round. 
Richmond threw in three successive blows 
in the face, rallying him to the ropes, when 
he gave a somersault over him. 

14. — In this round Richmond threw hie 
opponent. 

15. — This round, although not the last, 
was decisive. Richmond again put in three 
successive hits on the head. Wood at- 
tempted, but was evidently unable to return, 
and Richmond threw him. Wood with great 
courage, but evident disadvantage, stood up 
to tlie 

23rd. — When Richmond again brought 
him down, and he was unable to come to 
time. Richmond was very little hurt. 


Another battle was fought between Frere and Power, which in twenty-five 
minutes was decided in favour of the latter, who possessed the greatest science. 

Bichmond had always suffered in reputation from his first display with 
”the veteran” Maddox, and anxious to retrieve his credit, he was con- 
tinually carping at the old ’un,” and proposing matches. George, who 
was brave as a lion, at last agreed to risk his established reputation, and 
100 guineas of his backer’s money, to accommodate his old antagonist, and on 
the 0th of August, 1809, in his 54th year, was defeated as hereafter reported. 
The battle was fought at Pope’s Head Watchhouse, on the coast between 
Margate and Beculvcrs. 

*'A twenty-seven feet ring was formed with ropes, and the heroes, 
without loss of time, entered and set-to ; Maddox seconded by Gully and 
Bill Gibbons, and Bichmond by Bob Clarke and Jack Ward. At setting-to 
odds six to four on Maddox. 
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THE PIQHT. 


Round 1.— Maddox went in m usual with 
^reat gaiety; Richmond stopped him, and 
lanting two sucoessiul blows on the neck, 
rought him down. 

2. — Maddox rallied, and threw his oppo« 
ncut over the ropes, 

3. — An excellently contested round, in 
which Richmond displayed great superiority, 
boUi in science and strength, and after good 
fighting threw his aged adversary with a 
force \Wiich astonished every spectator. 

10. — Maddux evidently fought at great 
disadvantage, but stood up courageously. 
(Odds were now changed in favour ox Rich- 
mond four to one.) 

The bravery or Maddox, however, spun 


out the battle for fifty-two minutes, and he 
displayed as much game as, perhaps, ever 
was seen. Within a few minu^ of the ter- 
mination of the contest, when quite blind, 
he was on his knees, and by a sudden effort 
ho sprung up, and holding Richmond ronnd 
the neck with one hand, continued to deal 
out some tremendous hits with the other, 
but nature was at length exhausted, and he 
fell. 

George was liberally rewarded for his 
prowess by a subscription, lliis was the 
battle which the Right Hon. William 
Windham eulogised in a speech in Parlia- 
ment, which we have quoted already at 
pp. 90, 91. 


Kiohmond, having thus fed fat his ancient grudge,” appears merely as a 
second in several leading events. Having quarrelled with Power, when second- 
ing Uncle Ben” (Bum) against Dogherty (see Ben Burn in Appendix), the 
following tum-up took place, of which we find the record in ** Pancratia,” 
p. 334-6. We extract it as a specimen of the state of society, which, with 
all our advocacy of legitimate pugilism and a fight in its proper time and 
place, or when necessity and self-defence compel it, we should be sorry to 
SCO restored. 

May 1st, 1810, a large party of amateurs and pugilists, amongst 
whom were Gully, Jackson, Richmond, Dogherty, Cribb, and Tom Belcher, 
dined at the Castle (then called Bob’s Ghophouse), in Holbom. After the 
cloth was cleared, several sporting theatricals being present some capital 
songs were sung, and the bottle circled freely. Some excellent sparring 
was then exhibited by some of the first professors, and at length it was 
agreed that a subscription purse of £20 should bo made by the company 
present, and immediately fought for by young Cribb and Dogherty. Tom 
Cribb seconded his brother, and Richmond, who is handy on all occasions, 
seconded Dogherty ; betting oven. Cribb displayed great gluttony, threw in 
some excellent hits successfully, and often rallied and beat away the superior 
science of his opponent ; but at the end of an hour, being quite exhausted, 
gave in, when Dogherty was declared the conqueror. Both combatants were 
several times hit off their legs. 

By the termination of this battle, Power, who was originally intended 
to have contested with Dogherty, but could no where be found, came in, and 
another purse was subscribed to the same amount for him and Richmond. 
An honourable baronet and Cribb seconded Richmond, and an amateur 
Colonel and Bill Gibbons, Power. 
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Biohmond having seconded the preoeding battle for an hour, set-to 
with great disadvantage, and for the first round had the worst of it^ buu 
as every amateur might have expected, his science gave him the best of the 
remainder. Bichmond excels in hitting and getting away ; and Power, wh> 
is a resolute fighter, was continually boring in upon his opponent, and this 
sort of game always gets a man the worst of the battle with such an oppoLPut 
as the black. By this system Power was completely beat in a quarter of an 
hour. He was frequently hit twice in the face in a second, and frequently 
brought down by a favourite left-handed hit of Biohmond’s, who, on the 
other hand, received no other injury throughout the battle than a slight 
blow in the face. Forty shillings out of the purse consoled Power for his 
bad fate; and Bichmond sat down to his wine £18 richer, and with the 
amateurs toasted fighters and fighting till three o’clock in the morning.” 

Bichmond now became a publican, at the Horse and Dolphin, in St. 
Martin’s Street, and as ho was a shrewd fellow, his house was well 
frequented. 

Bichmond acquired considerable notoriety from his patronage of Moli- 
noaux ; and, so far as we can leani, his generous b^aviour to that pugilist, 
who came to him an entire stranger, destitute of friends or money, received 
an ungrateful return. It is certain Molineaux was indebted for that 
patronage and attention which he afterwards received from persons of 
distinction, to his introduction by Bichmond. 

Bichmond, after the contest between Molineaux and Carter, April 2, 1813, 
challenged either of thorn for £100. 

Five years had nearly elapsed since Bichmond had exhibited in the P.B., 
when, to the astonishment of many, ho declared his intention of contending 
for the first purse of 50 guineas, given by the Pugilistio Club, at Coombe 
Wood, on Tuesday, May 3, 1814. Everything was conducted with appro- 
priate attention congenial to the patronage bestowed upon the occasion, 
which was much more conspicuous than hitherto. The members of the dub 
were dressed in their uniform (blue and buff) ; and those persons who were 
appointed to dear the outer ring wore dark bluo ribbons in their hats, to 
designate their appointment, tending to prevent any sort of confusion, 
because, at other times, men so acting have been challenged with offldous- 
ness. The stakes and ropes were entirely new, and upon the former the 
initials of the club (P.G.) were painted. Three ropes went round the ring, 
which was twenty-four feet. Davis, a fine, tall, powerful, young, athletic 
navigator, had thumped his way into notice, by serving seven or eight 
customers with tolerable ease; his weight was twdve stone ten pounds, and 
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his age twenty-four years. The Teteian man of colour, who dared him to the 
oonfliot was twelve stone two pounds, and in his fifty-second year ! Davis 
entered first ; he threw up his hat, bowed to the ^ectators and was well 
received. Biohmond soon followed, paid the like attention and was equally 
applauded. Their seconds now began to perform their office, Joe Ward and 
Dick Whale for Davis, and Tom Belcher and Bill Gibbons for Richmond. It 
was a suzmy day, and the toss for the shady side was won for Biohmond. A 
few minutes after one the set-to commenced. 

THE riGB[T. 


Ronnd 1.— From the well known Bcienoe 
of Biohmond, and hia pMuliar forte of hitting 
and gettii^ away, considerable interest was 
excited. Davis being under the guidance of 
the veteran Joe Ward, it was presumed by 
the fancy that the navigator would be made 
awake to the danTOrous mode of his anta- 
gonist, and be on the alert not to be out up 
and smiled before his mwers could be fairly 
broi^t into action. Davis did not want for 
oontiaonoe; he made a good hit with his 
left, which was stopped by Biohmond, who 
also returned right and left, but without 
materiul effect. Davis, anxious to make a 
beginning, and full of vigour, followed up 
liis man, and planted a smart hit on Rich- 
mond's temple with his right, which knocked 
him down instantly. (Betting took a lift, 
and seven to four was loudly vociferated 
upon Davis.) 

2. — Spirited exchanges, and some heavy 
blows passed. Biohmond drew the cork of 
his antagonist; nevertheless, the man of 
colour was again levelled. (IVo to one was 
sported upon Davis, in the exultation of the 
moment, ny his friends.) 

3. — Richmond bemn to show off the maa- 
toiy of the art ; milling the nob of his anta- 
gonist severely, and getting away; Davis, 
with much resolution, bored in, when, after 
closing, both went down, Biohmond under- 
most. 

4. — Richmond rallied in fine style, and 
with his left hand put in a moat tremendous 
blow, which irritated Davis so much, that 
he suffered his passion to get uppermost, and 
rushed in furiously, but, his distance being 
short, Biohmond went down from a dight 
touch of the mouth. Davis bled profusely. 

6.— The skill of Richmond in this round 
burst forth so conspioaonsly, that the doubt- 
ful were satisfied of his superiority. Confi- 
dent in himself, and with science and 
courage united, he nobly opposed a rally, 
and TOt away with uncommon dexterity, 
punishing the head of Davis most terribly at 
every retreating step. The navigator, in 
pursuing, threw nearly all his blows away, 
when Richmond, quite unexpectedly stopped 
abort, and plants so severe a teaser on the 


mouth of Davis that sent him quickly on the. 
grass. (Even betting.) 

G. — ^Davis, from the severity of the last 
hit, was unable to gain any advantage over 
Biohmond, who agam took the lead m high 
style, milling and dropping his antagonist. 

7. — The manner of Davis was much 
altered, and he appeared distressed. His 
temper forsook him, and he still kei^ boring 
after Richmond, who milled him in ovexy 
direction, and at length put in so tremendous 
a blow upon bis jaw, that, in his confusion, 
ho mado blows without any sort of direction, 
till he hit himself down under the ropes. 

8. — ^Davis, in a rally, hit Biohmond slightly 
on the mouth ; the latter kept punishing his 
adversary severely, and getting away. In 
closing, Bichmona went down. 

9. -^Tlie inferiority of Davis was apparent. 
In science he was by no means competent, 
and his strength was much reduced by the 
skill of his opponent. Richmond oonwned 
his retreating system with great success, and 

E it in BO weighty a blow under the ear of 
avis, that he was instantly down. 

10. — ^This round was of uttle in^rtanoe : 
the men closed and fell, but Biohmond 
undermost. 

11. — Richmond cmnpletoly QKuled his an- 
tagonist. Davis was going m to smash the 
Black in haste, but met with such a stopper 
right in the wind that completely chan^ 
his coarse: he reeled again. Davis now 
closed, and endeavoured to throw Richmond, 
which ho accomplished, fell upon his latter 
end, his head rolling towards the ground, 
distressed beyond measure. 

12.— Had Davis possessed the strength of 
a giant, it must have been exhausted by the 
mode in which he fought. Notwithstanding 
the severe remembrancers he had received 
in the preceding rounds, he had gained no 
experience from thorn, but still kept following 
Richmond oR over the ring, lutting wide 
and losing himself. Hie Block kept punish- 
ing, but received nothing; retreating, re- 
treating, and retreating again, and at almost 
every step made woofnl havoc on the nob of 
his adversary, completely diowing the speo- 
tatoxa what might be accomplished by soien- 
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tifio movemeotfl. At Jenfrlh he laddenljr 
made a stand, and, his distanoe proving 
correct, with his right hand hit the mouth 
of Davis with such unoommon severity, that 
he wont down like a log ot wood. (Numerous 
betters, but no takers.) 

13. — It was plain that Davis was nearly 
finished ; he apMred stupid, and his efforts 
were feeble. Bichmond put an end to the 
combat by sending him partly under the 
ropes. Davis could not come again. 


Upon Richmond’s being declared the con- 
queror, he leaped over the ro^whioh were 
nearly five feet in height, with the agility of 
a tumbler, fie received little hurt, except 
a blow on the temple, and a slight touch on 
the mouth. On toe contrary, Davis was so 
dreadfully punished that he was supported 
off toe ground. The battle continued twenty 
minutes. Bichmond remained on the ground 
during the sports of the day, without xnoon- 
venienoe firom this conflict. 


It was scarcely imagined, from the advanced age of Richmond, that he 
would over fight any more prizo battles ; and upon a battle being announced 
between the man of colour and the navigator, Tom Shelton, groat surprise 
was manifested by the amateurs at the vast disparagement between them ; 
the latter pugilist being litUo more than half the ago of Richmond, and 
possessing all the advantages of youth, strength, and science. It, however, 
created so great an interest in the sporting circles, that on Tuesday, the Ist 
of August, 1815, upwards of ten thousand persons assembled on Mouloey 
Hurst to witness the trial of skill. Oliver and Painter seconded the veteran 
nigger, and Gribb and Clarke waited upon Shelton. It appears this battle 
originated in a quarrel between the combatants; and so strongly did it 
operate on tho feelings of Shelton, that ho positively refused to comply with 
the usual custom of shaking hands with his opponent previous to their 
setting-to. But upon tho champion's declaring ho would instantly quit 
the ring if ho did not, Shelton laid hold of Richmond’s hand, and the fight 
oommenoedy the odds being six and seven to four on the man of colour. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound l.'^Shelton, from his cafl:emM8 to 
bo at work, niissed his adversary m making 
a blow, and Richmond also hit short; but 
tho man of colour soon planted a severe 
blow with his left hand, when Shelton, with 
great readiness, danmgod one of Richmond’s 
peepers so sharplj^ that tlio claret was seen 
triclcling down his face. Shelton, full of 
resolution, fought his way into a rally, which 
was weU contested, and toe navigator was 
thought to have tho host of it. Richmond 
went down from a hit. (Tho betting imme- 
diately changed, and even was the order of 
the day.) 

2. — Richmond, anxious to return the favour 
ho had received, planted a hit so clean and 
dexterously upon Shelton's iiiouto, that the 
claret followed, like drawing the cork of a 
bottle. Shelton positively appeared electri- 
fied, and went down like a log. (Two to one 
offered upon the man of colour.) 

3. — The right eye of Biolimond was terri- 


bly puffed. Shelton had the best of the 
rally, and his aged opponent went down. 

4. — Ilio vetoran was all alive, Shelton 
showed good science, but seemed determined 
that nothing less than downright milling 
should go on ; he made a good right-handed 
blow. Richmond missed a desjMrately aimed 
hit at his adversaiy’s ear, which was attri- 
buted to the bad state of his own eye, and in 
closing, got down in an easy style. 

6.— The navigator got into work suooeis- 
fhlly, and felt for Richmond’s head and body 
not very delicately ; bat the man of oolour 
again touched him on the sore place of his 
mouth. Tho advantage of this round was 
evidently with Shelton, and he sent his 
opponent down. (The odds now rapidly 
changed, and two to one was loudly offered 
upon the navigator.) 

6.— Bichmond found that no time was to 
be lost, and to win in anything like his usual 
style toe fight most soon be taken out of hie 
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advenary. He,wit]imnohjud(pneBt,plBAted 
a tremendoos blow with his right hand upon 
Shelton’s nob, who instantly went down. 

7. — ^Both combatants on their mettle, and 
redprooal punishment. The man of colour 
went down. It was altoM&er a good round, 
and a sharp rally took place. 

8. — The passion of the navigator at leng& 
provailed over his judgment, and he went in 
furiously, regardless of the consequences. 
This conduct rendered victory sdmost certain 
to Richmond, who planted so desperate a 
blow on his opponent’s throat that ne went 
down almost senseless. 

0.— Richmond set-to with increased confi- 
dence from the success of the last round, 
but, after a short rally, in closing, both 
down. 

10. — Shelton, fhll of pluck, attacked his 
opponent with much gaiety, when Richmond 
got down from a slight blow. 

11. — Richmond appeared the fresher man 
of the two; but little execution on cither 
side. (The odds, however, were upon Rich- 
mond.) 

12. — Shelton slipped on sotting-to, and 
went down. 

13. — ^The man of colour seemed well as- 
sured of his own superiority, lie hit Shel- 
ton right and left so tremendously, that he 
went down in a twinkling. 'Jlie pariisans of 
Richmond bought it quite safe, and offered, 
without hesitation, two to one upon him. 

14. — The discretion of Shelton was now at 
an end, and he was furious in the extreme. 
Ho completely bored Richmond off his logs. 

16. — Richmond, in making a hit, over- 
reached hitiiself, and went down. 

16. — Richmond was again on Uie grass. 

17. — This round was decidedly in favour 
of Richmond, who not only milloa, but threw 
his adversary. 

18. — It was distressing to see the punish- 


ment Bhelton brought upon himself, from 
the rushing qrstem ne porsued. The riffht 
hand of the man of oobnr was at work luce 
a sledge hammer. 

19. — The combatants soon fought their 
way into a sharp rally, when Richmond 
made some good hits and got down. 

20. — Richmond went down rather unsatis- 
factorily, and some marks of disapprobation 
were expressed; but the umpires did not 
deem it worthy of attention. 

21. — The man of colour now completely 
satisfied the spectators of the advantages m 
hitting and getting away; and this destruc- 
tive system, to an adversa^ who will suffer 
himself to be decoyed by it, was completely 
exemplified by the dreadful puniument 
Shelton received. Some mnrmurings oc- 
curred about a foul blow ; but the umpires 
did not stop the battle. (Any odds upon 
Richmond.) 

22. — ^It was plain that Shelton could not 
last much longer; he wont down from a 
heavy blow upon one of his eyes. 

23 and last. — Richmond now had it all his 
own way, and, with the utmost ssny /rotd, 
planted so tremendous a hit upon Shelton's 
temple, that he went down. The effects 
wore so severe that he appeared qnite 
stunned, and when ** time” was announced, 
could not quit the knees of bis second. The 
battle continued twenty-nine minutes and a 
half. Richmond, elated with the success of 
victory, jumped out of the ring. 

By this victory the man of colour added 
anouer laurel to his wreath ; and ^though 
he did not escape without some punishment, 
bo won the battle in good style. Shelton's 
impetuous passion completely ruined him; 
and it was observed by a noble lord that 
Richmond was *' a most extraordinary man, 
for the older he grew the better he fought 1 ” 


This was Eichmoiid’s lost rogular appearance in the P. B., yet hie rooms 
in Whitcomb Street, Haymarket, were highly patronised by the nobility and 
gentry; and about this period Lord Byron bocomo acquainted with him, 
as may be seen in his lordship’s Life and Journals edited by Thomas Moore. 
His athletic form, though fast approaching threescore years of age, his 
civility, self-control, and temperate habits, compeUod the respect of all 
who knew him; and that still beneath the snow of age slept the fire 
of youth” was well proven by a casual affair, in which the votoran man 
of odour was involved by tho violent conduct of Jack Carter, then known as 
the Lancashiro Hero,” and aspiring to tho championship of England. 

Tho latter pugilist had lately returned from the Continent, intoxicated by the 
applause ho had received at Aix-la-Chapelle, and he had ” crept so much into 
javour with himself,” that he annoyed several companies he went into with 
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his Tsst prowess, and his challenge to fight any man in the world. This 
conduct he carried to such excess on Thursday evening, Noyember 12, 
1818, at a respectable tavern in the neighbourhood of Ghanceiy Lane, that 
the company rose in a body and put him out of the room by force. The 
degradation of being thus ousted, raised his choler that he roared out, ** Is 
there any one among you dare face Jack Garter?” Bichmond, who was 
present, answered that ho did not fear him, whereon Garter defied him to a 
bout, and a tum-up commenced, sam ceremoni$^ in the yard belonging to 
the house, where three bustling rounds took place. The report is fiom 
Boxiana.” 


THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— Scionoe was not much in re- 
quoat. A few rand Dm hits, however, were 
exchanged. In cloaing. Garter endeavoured 
to weave the man of colour, and, in going 
down, Bichmond had the worat of the fall. 
Carter held Bichmond ao fast, that hia 
friends were obliged to pull the man of 
colour away ; in the struggle the buttona of 
Richmond'a coat were floored. Upon ilie 
Laneaahire hero getting up, the claret waa 
aeeii trickling over hia mouth. 

2.— Thif round waa full of bnatle ; in fact, 
it was pummelling and hugging eash other ; 
but luohmond waa not idle, and had the 
beat of it till tliey went down. 


8 and laat.— Thia waa the qnietua; and 
the man of colour waa not long in patting in 
the eoiya de grace. Carter seemed oenfuaed, 
when Biclimond planted one of hia desperate 
right-handed hits (for which he n^as so dia- 
tiuguiahcd in the ring) npon Carter *■ upper 
woika, that not only loDaened hia ivories, but 

{ ‘roduoed the claict, and floored the lafo 
lero of Aix-la-Chapello like a shot. He 
laid stunned for a eliort period, when, onoe 
more feeli^ the use of his legs, ho ex- 
claimed, “I've been finely serv£l out this 
evening.'* 


Thus ended the skirmish, and Garter retired, weeping over the stupidity 
of the fracas and folly of intomporance. ** Oh that men should put an enemy 
into their mouths to steal away their brains!” 

Bichmond returned to his company to finish the evening with the utmost 
nonchalance over his sober heavy wet, with no other damage but knocking 
up his right hand a little. 

Bichmond was an active, excellent second, and, from his temperate mode 
of living, preferring exercise to wasting his time or injuring his constitution 
by a too frequent repetition of the charms of tho bottle, obtained the character 
of being a good and steady trainer, and, notwithstanding tho defect in one of 
his knees, excelled as a cricketer. 

In concluding this sketch, we cannot omit stating of our hero that in 
private life Bichmond was intelligent, eommunicative, ond well-liehaved ; 
and, however actively engaged in promulgating the principles cf milling, 
never so completely absorbed with fighting as to be incapable of discoursing 
upon any other subject; in fact, he was rather facetious over a glass ot 
noyeau, his favourite wet with u swell, and endeavoured to gain his point by 
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attempting to proYO that there ia more certainty in hie preiervation of bodice 
(in alloeion to hie method of training) than either the cobbler or pareon have 
in their taking care of the ** eolee !'* He had much more to eay than many who 
etyle thcmeelvee ^^amateure/’ but wae never known to be eo deficient in 
eloquence ae when Molineaux experienced defeat. Hie experience in life 
taught him to be awake to the tricke of it| and there were few eubjecte upon 
which Biohmond wae not capable of conversing. It could never be denied 
that he **wore a head;” and although its colour did not prepoaeeee the 
million in ite favour, yet the liberal part of mankind will acquieece with 
Deedemona, that “ the vieage” may be often best ” seen in the mind I” 

Bichmond may be pointed to as one of the men who never lost sight of the 
situation in which he was placed in society. In the elevation of the moment, 
he always bore in mind that, however the Corinthian fancier may connect 
himself with milling, there are times when he has a different character to 
support, and must not be intruded upon. Would that many of our white- 
faced boxers would take a hint on this point from Bill Biohmond, the Black. 

Thus respected and supported lived Bill Bichmond, till the universal 
visitor, grim Death, gave him his final summons, on the 28th of December, 
1829, at the house now occupied by Owen Swift (the Horse-shoe Tavern), 
Titchboume Street, Haymarket, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
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CHAPTEE ly. 

GEOEGE COOPEE— 1812-1826. 

Thb pugilistic position of Oeorge Cooper at one period placed him in the 
very first rank. He was a pupil of Paddington Jones, and afterwards a par- 
ticular favourite with Bill Kichmond, who declared him *‘the best natural 
fighter” he had ever mot with. 

Cooper was a native of Stone, in Stafford^ire. His height, five feet ten 
inches ; his weight, twelve stone. On the other hand, his constitution did 
not come up to his other qualifications. He trained badly; and, being a 
temperate man, seemed really better in his physique when left alono than 
when subject to systematic diet and discipline. In fact, George Cooper, as 
Captain Barclay most expressively termed it, trained off,” instead of ” on.” 

Cooper’s first appearance in the prize-ring ropos was on the 16th of 
December, 1812, at Combe Warren, with Harry Lancaster, for a subscription 
purse of 85 guineas. On this occasion George was seconded by his tutors, 
Paddington Jones and Bill Eichmond ; Lancaster was waited upon by Jack 
Lancaster and Cropley. From the superior boxing capabilities of Cooper, the 
contest was over in seventeen minutes and a half. Lancaster had, however, 
not only the length of his opponent, and equal weight, but possessed the 
advantage of standing over him. Lancaster commenced milling with much 
gaiety, and endeavoured to nob Cooper m a snorp rally, but the latter stopped 
his onset with great neatness, and ultimately fioored him. In short, through- 
out the fight, Harry had but little chance of success, although he planted 
several severe blows on Cooper’s head. The steadiness of Cooper, the excel- 
lent use he made of both hands, the science he pourtrayed in stopping, and 
the quickness and severity of his returns, were the admiration of all present. 
Lancaster could not once take the lead., and retired from the ring with heavy 
marks of punishment. 

Cooper derived oonsiderable fame from this first attempt, and he was next 
matchri as a competent competitor for Tom Oliver, for a subscription purse, 
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at Moulsey Huxat, on May 16, 1813. It was a truly determined battle (see 
life of Tom Oliyer, Period Y.), end at one period of the fight, his Buperiority 
WEB BO great, that it was thought almost impoBsible for Cooper to lose it; 
however, one tremendous blow defeated him. The victory seemed as it 
stolen from Cooper, so nearly did it appear within his grasp. 

Cooper now entered the lists with Jay, on the termination of the battle 
between Painter and Oliver, at Shepperton Range, on Tuesday, the 17th of 
May, 1814, for a purse of 25 guineas, given by the Pugilistic Club. 

On the first appearance of Jay, at Bickmansworth, when he defeated 
Puller, it was thought that he bode fair to obtain a high position on the roll 
of pugilistic fame. His unquestionable strength, firmness of position, and 
severity of hitting, were great traits in his favour ; and, even in his second 
contest with Puller, when he experienced a reverse of fortune, and was com- 
pelled to yield to superior science, he claimed respect for his great gameness. 
In the hands of Cooper, however, Jay appeared a mere commoner, and few 
traces of his former milling were visible. In the short space of eight 
minutes he was punished out of all conceit of himself and the purse, declar- 
ing he had had enough, while Cooper retired from the ring with scarcely a 
scratch on his face. The spectators were completely astonished at the finish- 
ing qualities of Cooper. It should, however, in fairness, be stated that Jay 
felt so much depression at his defeat by Puller, that ho took no care of him- 
self, and was never afterwards in anything like condition to enter the prize 
ring. 

Shortly after the above battle Cooper went to Scotland, where he opened a 
school for teaching the art of self-defence. At Edinburgh, in particular, his 
conduct was much praised: it not only gained him many patrons and 
backers, but his school was well attended. 

A match was proposed between Cooper and Carter for £ 100 a-side, both 
being at Edinburgh ; but it went ofT in consequence of the bad state of health 
of the former. It was goneridly supposed that this would have proved a 
fight of great equality. 

The patrons of pugilism, anxious to witness a prize-battle in Scotland, 
entered into a subscription purse for that purpose, to bo fought for by Cooper 
and Molineaux. This mill took place at Corsethill, Lanarkshire, March 10, 
1815. Early in the morning the fancy were on the alert, and not a drag or 
a nag was to be had in Edinburgh by nine o’clock. Thousands pedestrianised 
it before daylight, so as to arrive in time, and numbers, it seems, went on a 
wrong scent and soiled for Inchkeith. At half-past twelve Cooper and 
Molineaux appeared in the ring, and at fourteen minutes before one, shook 
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hands and aet-to. Oliyer and a Yorkahiieman seconded Cooper; and Joe 
Ward and Eichmond picked np Molineaux. Six to four on the black. 

THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— Bilenoo prevailed, and the 
Caledoniano appeared anxiously interested 
to witness the opening attack. Oonsiderable 
sparring took plaoo, both being aware of the 
milling talents possessed by the other. Moli- 
neaux oommenoed offonsive operations i^ht 
and left, and Cooper, in return, put in a 
sharp bodier, but, in slippine. reoeived a hit 
whi<m sent him under the ropes. 

2. — ^Milling without ceremony, and both 
the combatants on their mettle. Molineaux 
planted a sharp nobber, but received for this 
favour two tremendous rib-roasters, that 
made him wince again and gasp for breath. 
Some blows were exchanged; in closing, 
both down. 

8. — ^Molineaux, with the most determined 
spirit, kept fighting at his opponent's head ; 
while Cooper directod most of his blows at 
the body. Some heavy hits passed, and, in 
a desperate rally against &e ropes, the 
claret was first observed upon Cooper ; how- 
ever, the round was finished to his advan- 
tage, for he hit the man of colour through 
the ropes, (^ven to four upon Cooper.) 

4.— Molineaux appeared at the scratch 
ra&er distressed from the last round. Cooper, 
full of gaiety, took the lead, and floored 
Molineaux in grand style. (Tvro to one on 
Coope^ 

6.— The superiority of Cooper was con- 
spicuous. He stopped the fiir^ of the Block 
with skill, noblxia him at will, and again 
hit the man of colour down. (Any odds on 
Cooper.) 

6.— Molineaux was growing weak. Cooper 
having the best of him, eventuallv put in a 
tremendous facer, which floored the Black 
like a shot. 

7 to 9.— In all these rounds the best of 
the fighting was decidedly on the part of 


Cooper. Molineaux waa hit down eveiy 
round. 

10. — Hie Black, still determined, rallied 
Cooper against the ropes, and some hard 
fighting followed; but Cooper planted so 
desperate a blow on his opponent’s body, 
that he went down quite rollM up, his head 
falling against tK« i^e. 

11. — Molineaux, despite his defects and 
falling off, astonished the ring from the 
gallant manner he fought this round. Some 
terrible exchanges of blows were witnessed, 
when the Black again rallied Cooper to ^ 
ro^. In dosing, Molineaux was severely 
fibbed, but broke from his antagonist cleverly, 
and ultimately floored Cooper by a heavy 
blow upon his face. From great exertion, 
however, Molineaux fell exhausted. This 
rather reduced the odds. 

12. -^oopor appeared at the scratch eager 
to finish the Black, whom he nobbed re- 
peatedly, and completely hit off bis legs. 
The man of colonr was sick, and brandy was 
given him to recruit his dedining spirits. 
(Any odds, but no takers.) 

18 — ^Molineaux was sent down as soon as 
he toed the soatch. 

14 and last.— The Black could scarcely 
leave the knee of his second, and, upon 
meeting his man, he was again floored. 
The battle was thus at an end, twenty 
minutes only having elapsed. 

From tile superior style of Oooim in this 
battle, he rose high in the opinion of the 
Sootoh fancy, and, on this occasion, he en- 
tered the ring in good condition. Molineaux 
trusted principally to his weight and length, 
neglecting any preparatory care ot his 
health, so tliat the right-handed body blows 
of Cooper proved irresistible. The tonmey 
was well conducted, and afforded a high 
treat to the northern admirers of boxing. 


A few months after the above battle, while on a sparring tour in Ireland, 
a match was made between Cooper and Dan Donnelly, the champion of 
Ireland, which took place on the Curragh of Hildaie, on the 13th December, 
1815, as noticed in the memoir of Donnelly. Cooper, after a desperate 
straggle, was defeated. The advantages of size and weight were mudi on 
the side of Donnelly. 

In June, 1816, Cooper returned to England, when it was expected a match 
would have been made between him and Hairy Haimer, but^ in oonsequeiioe 
of not meeting with a customer of any description, ha once more dixeoted his 
st^s towards his patrons in Scotland, where he was again well received and 
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liberally patronised. He was at length matcdied with Bobinson (a man of 
colour) who had gained considerable notoriety from two contests with the 
Luncaslure hero, Garter— particularly tiie latter one, a match against time 
(half an hour)-— although defeated in both instances. The Caledonian fanciers, 
like the metropolitan high-bred swells, were all in motion at an early period 
to witness this black and white game, and an unusually strong muster of 
amateurs of all pedigrees, from the laird of broad acres to the more humble 
<'bonnie chiel,’* were seen ** trotting along the road,” so great was the 
anxiety to view these heroes of the London ring*’ exhibit their acquire- 
ments in self-defence. Considerable betting took place previous to the fight; 
but whatever opinions might have been entertained by the patrons of pugilism 
in Scotland respecting the milling qualities of Bobinson, it should seem the 
more experienced ones in England viewed the match in question as a cer- 
tainty, and booked it Cooper must win in style. They asserted that Bobinson 
had no peculiar boxing trait to roly upon, nor even a shadow of chance, 
except from superior strength. Anticipation, in this instance, was justified 
by the event; for Bobinson was beaten off-hand, with the same ease that 
Cooper disposed of Jay. 

On Monday, the 24th of February, 1817, the men entered the ring, at one 
o’clock, attended by their respective seconds, in a twenty feet ring, at 
Costerton Houghhead, about fourteen miles from Edinburgh, for a purse 
of fifty guineas 

The style of Cooper proved a perfect treat to the Scotch admirers of 
boxing. His superiority was evident upon lifting up his hands, and putting 
himself in attitude; before the first round was finished all the spectators 
were perfectly satisfied what must be the result of the battle. It would be 
superfluous to detail tho minutiae of the rounds, short even os they proved, 
being only seven in number. Bobinson, in the hands of Cooper, appeared 
no more than a fresh-caught novice, — ^indeed, George treated the capabilities 
of the man of colour with the most mortifying contempt; punished him 
severely in all directions, put in hits on every part he aimed at, and con- 
cluded every round so flnishingly os to receive loud and repeated apphmse. 
Poor Bobinson could only stop his opponent’s blows with his head or oarcaso, 
and only in one instanoe did he make anything like a successful return. He 
was floored every round; and it was universally admitted, that if Cooper 
had possessed that primary requisite for a fighting man, sound stamina, he 
would have been an equal oompetitor for anything either upon the Scotch or 
English list. From this elegant display of Cooper, the gentlemen oompostng 
the fancy, both south and north of Carlislei felt anxious to back him against 

VOL, I, 
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any one of his weight. It was remarked as somewhat onrions, that OliTor 
heat Cooper, and Garter defeated Oliver; and again. Cooper conquered Koli- 
neauz, and Molinoauz proved the viotor in his contest with Carter. 

Cooper, from the union of his superior practical knowledge of the art 
of self-defence and civil deportment, rendered himself an object of attraction 
in Scotland. As a teacher, he was well patronised; and, in consequence, 
fixed his residence for a time in that part of the kingdom. 

Cooper, not meeting with any professional adversaries in Scotland or England, 
thought he might as well endeavour to pick up a little blunt in foreign parts ; 
but whether George received his mission from the Champion, Tom Cribb, 
who took the chair* at the meeting to take into consideration the propriety 
of sending representatives of the fancy to ** Congress,” we have not been able 
to Bscertaini 


•• • Gemmen,’ says he— Tom’s words :psn know. 
Come, like his hittinir, stronfr but dow-» 

* Reeing as how those swells that made 
Old Boney quit the hammering trade 
(All prime ones in their own conceit), 

Will shortly at the Congress meet— 

(Some place that’s like the Finish, lads, 
Wliere all your high podostrian pads 
That have oeon up and out all night, 
Hanning their rigs among the ratQem, 

At morning meet, and, honour bright, 
Agreed to share the blunt and tatleri 1) 
Boeing as how, 1 say, these swells 
Are soon to moot, by special summons, 

To chime together, like * hell bells,’ 

And laugh at all mankind as rum ones, 

1 BOO no reason, when such things 
Are going on among these kings, 

Why wo, who ’re of the fancy lay, 

As dead hands at a mill as they, 

And quite os ready after it, 

To share the spoil and the bit. 

Should not bo there to join the chat— 

To see at least what fun they’re at— 

And help their Majesties to find 
New modoB of pumshing mankind. 

What say you, lads, is any spark 
Among you r^y for a lark 
To this same Congress P — Caleb, Joe, 

Dill, Bob, what say you P— yes, or no P 


Of coune we have a right to suppose that Cooper, Carter, and Oregaon, 
were among the ” Ayes,” on this motion of the Champion’s, as appears from 
the following account : — 

*'In the Great Hall, at Aiz-la-Chapelle, Cooper, Carter, and Giegson, in 
the month of October, 1818, exhibited before Prince Hettemibh, Prince 
CnoKies of Prussia, the Prince de Solms, and a number of Russian and 

* Bee Tom Hoore's Poem, "Tom Oribb’s Hemorial to Oongron.” 
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Pnuiian general offloem and foreign noblemen, who repeatedly cheered the 
* assaults’ between Carter and Cooper, and Giegson and Carter.” These 
heroes also went to Liege, in their way to Cambray and Yalenciennes, and 
thence to Paris. 

The following is a literal translation of their adTortisement, which appeared 
in a French paper, pnbliriied at Aiz-la-Chapelle : — 

“MM. Carter (Champioii of England), Cooper, end Grcgeon, the first English iMners, 
being now at Aii-la-Ohapelle, hare the honour of informing the pnblio that, on Wednesday, 
the 7th of October, 1818, at eleren in the morning and three in the aftemoon^d on Thurs- 
day, at the same hours, th^ will exhibit two grand aets-to, in boxing, in the rbll of Vieille- 
Rraonte, me Oompesbad, in this city. 

“ They hare had the honour of exhibiting themselTes before the first personages in Europe. 
“ Price of admission 5 franos each. 

“ N.B.— Messrs. Carter and Oregson at the same time offer their serrioes to tliose 
amatenrs who wish to be instmotea in their art. Terms : 6 firanos per lesson, 20 franos 
entrance." 

THE OKIQINAL IN FRENCH. 

“ MM. Carter (Champion d’Angleterre), Cor^wr, et Grogson, premiers boxeurs Anglais, 
ae trourant k Aix-la-Ghapelle, ont Thonneur d’informor le public ou'ils donneront, le Mer- 
credi, 7 Ootobre, 1818, a 11 honres du matin et A 8 do TapiAsmiai, et Jeudi, aux m^mes 
heures, 

“ Deux grands Assauts de Boxe. 

dans la salle de la Vieille-Bodoute, me Compeabad, en oette ville. 

“ Ils ont eu I'honneur de repr^senter devaut los premiers personuages de I'Europe. 

“ Prix d*entr6e oinq francs porsonne. 

“ N.B.— Messieurs Carter ot Gregaon offrent en m6me temps lenrs serrioes aux amateurs 
qui roudraient se faire instniire dans lour art, k raison do oinq franos par locon, sanf k payer 
fiOfinnosl’entrco." 'i r- v 

The editors of continental papers, then, as now, knew very little of tho 
principles on which British pugilistic contests aio conducted. lu one of 
the Paris journals tho following description of the pugilists at Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
is given 

Aix-la-Chatelle, Oct. 8. — ^Yesterday there was a grand exhibition 
made by the English boxers. This hideous spectacle attracted but few 
spectators. Tho two champions, built like Hercules, and naked to their 
waists, entered the lists, their hands guarded by huge wadded gloves. One 
might imagine that he beheld the ancient athletic games of Greece and Borne. 
After a severe contest, one of tho boxers, more adroit than his rival, struck 
him so violent a blow on the breast that he fell, and victory was thus 
dedded.” 

On Oooper^B retain to London, a benefit was given him at the Fives Court, 
hut no customer offering to enter the lists with him, he left the metrc^lis 
for Edinburgh. The heroes of the ring viewed Cooper with considerable 
jealousy, and murmured much at his having the court granted to him, 
observing that he went about spairing, and such a privilege as a benefit at 
the Fives Court dionld only be granted to fighting men. In reply to this 
fll-natmed aiseitioni Cooper uiged that no one would fight him. 
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A. few monthfl after the aboye-named benefit Cooper again yisited the 
metropolis, when he quite unexpectedly had a tremendous tum-up with a 
new black, under tho following circumstances, to which the remarks already 
made on the affair between Bichmond and Power are equally applicable. We 
condense from ** Boziana : ” 

Por the purpose of making a match between Oliyer and Don Donndly, 
a sporting dinner was got up, among a select few, at Tom Oliyer’s house, 
in Peter Street, Westminster, on Tuesday May 11, 1819. The head of the 
table was graced by warriors, both nayal and military, whose country had 
felt and has acknowledged their seryices. At the bottom, the gay little 
Scroggins was placed in tho chair, supported on his right by Spring, 
Donnelly, and Cooper; on his loft appeared Turner, Oliyer, and Carter. 
The latter was in mourning for his rocent defeat by Tom Spring, at Crawley 
Down. On tho romoyal of the <'loih, the ** gaily circling glass*’ was passed 
round with bumpers ; and tho patrons of pugilism and pugilists, wore toasted 
with due spirit. Things wero going on in this pleasant manner, when 
Oliyer entered, and informed tho chairman that a gemman of colour was 
below, and wished to be introduced to tho company ; but having ‘*no card,” 
to sond up in duo form, ho beggod it might be announced that ^'Massa 
Kendrick, of St. Kitt’s, by way of dessert, offered his seryices to any of the 
milling heroes present.” Tho chairman, with the concurrenco of his friends, 
agreed he should be accommodated, and ordered liim to wait, and hold 
himself in readiness. Donnelly was asked if he would take the job in hand 
for ten guineas, but he seemed to think that the first essay of tho Champion 
of Ireland ought not to be hid in a room, and that the prize ring only would 
satisfy the amateurs at largo, and prove suitable to his own character. This 
objection was considered valid. Carter said he could ** lick all tho blacks,” 
and was anxious to put the blunt into his pocket, but it was thought some- 
what too early for him to have another combat. A noble lord requested 
Cooper to give them a ” taste of his high quality,” but the latter did not 
wi^ to soil his mawloys for less than a purse of 25 guineas. Scroggins now 
begged to be heard, saying as how, if Cooper fought this here black, he 
being such a good fighter, it would not last five minutes ; whereas he would 
do it for the ten quid, and with him and Massa it must prove a sporting 
fight” (bravo! and laughter). In tho true sportsmen’s style, a handicap 
purse was made, and the £26 5s. of soft, etc., was produced on the table in a 
twinkling. The purse being ready, tables, glasses, decanters, and the good 
things of this life, were removed with tho celerity of a pantomime trans- 
formationi and a clear stage and fair play announced. Everything being 
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ready, Massa Kendrick was introduced. He grinned with delight at the 
thought of the 25 guinea prize. He was a tall, bony, athletic chap, 
poBsesBed a furious nob, young and strong, about 13 stone weight, and by 
no means deficient in pluck. He proved to be the same man who threatened, 
at Bandall’s benefit, to mill all the '^big ones,” at the door of the Fives 
Court, and attacked Bichmond in the street. He was told if he won he 
would have 21 guineas, and if he lost, four. Berry well,” replied the sable 
champion, ” see how him’U win it.” The man of colour was seconded by 
Garter and West Country Dick ; Oliver and Donnelly attended upon Cooper. 
Betting now commenced in this little circle of first-rates, and ten to five 
was offered upon Cooper A gentleman, whoso conduct upon all sporting 
occasions has been the theme of panegyric, held the watch. The fight com- 
menced about eleven o’clock, p.m. 


THE FIGHT. 


Hound 1.— On sottinfir to the Black looked 
formidable ; bat, in the opinion of fiie ama- 
teara, from ilie well known exeellonco and 
finiahing qunlities of Cooper, it was thought 
a few rounds would completely satisfy the 
ambitious spirit of Massa. The Black, how- 
ever, rusheu in and Idt Cooper, and in clos- 
ing, had the latter down, and undermost. 

Si — ^M assa made play, and hit Cooper hang 
in the head. In closing, some slight milling 
occurred, and b^h down, Massa uiidormost. 

3 to 8 . — ^Tho Block got some ugly props, 
but ho would not be denied, and rushed in ; 
both down even* round. 

0 to 11.— In the last named round, Cooper 
put in a mro stopper on the head, and had 
Massa undermost. 

12 to 14. — ^Mosaa hit Cooper down in the 
first and last of these rounds. *‘lt*B not 
BO safe,*’ was the cry ; the ooumge of Massa 
excited some interert, and procured him 
friends. 

16 to 20.— In all these rounds the Black 
appeared a troublesome customer, and the 
narrowness of the room gave him the advan- 
tages of rushing in and getting Cooper down. 
The latter put in some good hits, but the 
courage and fighting of the Black were not 
reduced , in fia^, six to five was offered upon 
Massa. 

27 to 80.— It was evident the powers of 
Cooper were under the influence of wine. 
His fine science was not seen ; his hereto- 
fore desperate Uittiim not witnessed ; and 
the ^hinjg blows of the Black, at times 
nobbing him, Cooper went down very weak. 

81 to 84.— The right hand of Massa was 
oontinually at work, and be puniriied Cooper 
considerably about the head. This last 
round was severely oontested. Cooper could 
not get bis distance to make a hit, the Black 


bored so much upon him. The claret was 
now running down Cooper’s face ; he, how- 
ever, got a turn, and sent Moesa down. 

35. — Cooper made some hits; but the 
Block sent him down. 

86 to 40. — In some of these rounds Cooper 
planted a fow hits, but they were not effec- 
tive. The Block disregarded them and took 
the bottle to drink. Cooper fell from a blow 
much exhausted. Borne long fimes were to 
be soon ; indeed, so confident were some of 
the amateurs present, that Cooper was backed 
at odds that ne won it in a quarter of an 
hour, but these bets had long been decided. 
The Blank was now taken, that Cooper did 
not beat him in fifty minutes. 

41.— The Black put in a tremendous 
smariior on Cooper’s nose, the claret ap- 
peared, and he went down distressed. 

42 to 60. — ^Massa was yet strong ; and the 
encouragement of “ Bravo J” and "The 
Black must vrin it,” and "I'll have the 
Black for £100,” gave him greater oonfi- 
denoe; and he not only continued rudiing, 
but had the best of it. He hit Cooper down 
severely. 

61 to 63.— These were sharo roonds, but 
Cooper could not turn the chance a^inst 
him, and great alann was felt by his friends 
that the man of colour would ultimately 
triumph. Both down. 

64. — ^The Black was severely thrown. 

66.— Massa confidently went up to his 
opponent and paid away with his right hand. 
Some sharp exchanges foUowed : but Cooper 
received so severe a nobber, that he fell 
down and tamed on his face. The Black 
was now decidedly the favourite. 

66.— blooper hM scarcely been seated on 
the knee oif his bottle-holder ten eeconds, 
when a gentleman who had backed Masea, 
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called ont, **Tiine, The umpire, efauged. and ** Cooper for £100," wai the 

with much animation, demanded to know cry. 

hie reason for so doing* as well as pointdng 67.— >Maasa wm hit down, 
out to him the impropriety of suoh oonduot. 68.— Cooper hem now to recover the use 

It oaueed no farther interruption. In olos- of his arms, and lie exerted them to some 
ing, CooM was down. purpose. The Black was met at eveiy pdnt, 

C7 to 60.— In one of these rounds Cooper and finally sent down, 
was heavily hit down. The cognoscenti were 69 and last.— The Black still showed fight ; 

utterly astonished ; and the pnnlists present but got snoh a bodier, besides punidiment 

ooold scarcely believe that the scientific upon his umr works, that when time was 

Cooper was fighting A novice, completely called he did not answer the sonnd, and 

unknown to the ring, was positively getting victory was declared in fovour of Ooom. 

ilie best of him, and, to aU appearance, Massa tried to leave his second's knee, mit 

winning the fight “ What are you about dropped exhausted. The Black did not ^ow 

Cooper P" was the cry. much punishment, except one of his ^es, 

Gl.— CooMr, it appeared, could not ^ which was rather damaged ; butComrwas 

away ; but he now di^w back, and with his heavily damaged about the head. It oocu- 

right arm met Massa right in the middle of pied an hour and five minutes, 

his canister as he was furiously coming in, Bbmabiu.— T he Black was oertainly a 

and tlio Black was floored. ** That’s the troublesome customer, and weighed abo^ a 
way to win it Cooper ! " stone heavier than his opponent. Indeed, the 

G2.— The fumes of the wine were slowly event was donbtfol for a long time; but in all 

evaporating, and the film removing from probability, had the combat taken place in 

Cooper's eyes. In fact, he appeared to re- the ring, and with the advantages of training, 

collect himself, and mentally to exclaim, Cooper would have made a short leckouing 

Cooper 's himaell* again ! ” The last nobber of it. It riionld be recollected, Massa came 

seemed ratiicr to have spoilt the Black's prepared, and Cooper was taken by surprise 

distanoe, and he now hit short. Cooper from the table, late in the evening, end 

again oanistcred him, and the ogles of Massa primed with wine. Massa put on his mothea. 

rolled with astonishment. It was a small received the four jroineas, and walked home, 

touch of electricity, and the Black was not The Black hit well with his right, and it wae 

proof against the ^ook. In closing, both thought this turn up might uve led to a 

down. regular match, Massa bemg rather fonded 

08 to 66.— Cooper's quality now began to by some of the amateurs present, who urged 

peep out a little ; and Massa appeared not that if he was sent out to nurse, his victual- 

quite so lively, from the severe hits he had ling ofiloe put into commission, with the 

receive I in these rounds. The Blaok did advantages of patronage, and the improved 

not relisli this change in his fortune; and efioots resulting from training, ho might then 

he indicated to hi* seconds something like bo capable of making agow stana against 

*' enough I " Botii down. any one of his weight. The previous fame 

CO.— The Black made a miss, and napped acquired by Cooper suffered considerably by 
a facer ; he missed again and again, and his this hasty combat, 
nob paid for it. The campaign hod now 

Tho Black, although defeated, gained a few foienda; and a purse of £50 
was offered to be given tu Cooper and Kendrick to have a ring fight; but 
the former, much to tho surprise of the sporting world, declined it, observing, 
** It would be of no use to him ; it being his wish and intention to fight a 
boxer of some note, defeating Kendrick would not add to his reputation.’* 
This answer was not well received, it being thought by tho amateurs, that 
tho £50 would bo like a gift to George Cooper. At Shelton’s benefit at the 
Fives Coiiit, on Tuesday, June 22, 1819, the set-to between Cooper and 
the Ghis Man, claimed universal attention. It was fine science against con- 
fidence and boring, or, in other words, sparring versus fighting. Cooper 
stopped almost every hit, and gave Gas some severe nobbers in return. His 
attitude and mode of setting-to were pronounced beautiful. The man of Gas 
gave in in consequence of hurting his hand.” 

From the superior abilities displayed by Cooper in this glove bout, tho 
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minds of the amateurs were mode np decidedly in his favour. It wa>^ 
howeveTy afterwards asserted that the Gas Man ** gammoned it.” 

At the Minor theatre, on Tuesday, May 25, 1819, when Donnelly, Garter, 
and Cooper, took a beneflt, the following oironmstanoe tended to raise the 
soientiflc acquirements of the latter stiU more highly in the estimation of the 
public. 

Upon Eandall’s appearing on the stage as a spectator, there was a general 
cry of **Bandall, Bandall;” and the Konpareil immediately gratified the 
wishes of the audience by entering the lists with the accomplished soientafio 
Cooper. From the well-known excellence of both the men, a great treat 
was expected, and most certainly an extraordinary trial of skill was 
exhibited. Cooper was extremely unwell; nevertheless, the elegance of 
his manner, the admirable stops he made, the peculiar style of bobbing 
his head aside to avoid the coming blow, his fine position, either to protect 
himself or to give the assault, and his formidable hitting at out-fighting, 
claimed the admiration and praise of every one present ; and much astonish- 
ment was expressed how a novice (the Black) could have mauled him so 
much in their recent tum-up, without he had been ”how came you so,” 
indeed. This set-to was also a fine opportunity for Bandall to show his 
pugilistic perfection. He was here opposed to first-rate talents, and he 
proved himself a Nonpareil indeed. In addition to the superior skill of 
Cooper, Bandall had also weight and length against him. Bandall, though 
not so showy and elegant as his opponent, proved equally effective; ho 
stopped with much adroitness, hit with his antagonist, and put in a little one 
now and then with a nicety of eye that showed he suffered not the slightest 
opening to escape him. In the lost round, Bandall exhibited the severity 
of his peculiar style of in-fighting, with which the combat closed. Thunders 
of applause compensated the combatants for their exertions. Such an 
exhibition of the art of self-defence is not often witnessed; for it is only 
in placing men of similar talent against each other that interesting exhibi- 
tions can be made. 

In July, 1819, Cooper, in his cards of address, informed the public that 
in consequence of his not being able to get a customer, to fill up his time ho 
was giving practical illustrations on the art of self-defence, at his rooms, in 
Cateaton Street, for a tiiort time, previous to his return to Edinburgh. 

A match was now proposed, for £ 100 a-side, between Shelton and Cooper, 
but owing to some trifiing obstacles it went off for that year, when Cooper, 
in company with Donnelly, set out on a sparring tour to Manchcster| Liver- 
poolf Ireland, Edinburgh, eto< 
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Early in the epring of 1820, George returned to London, and lost no time 
in communicating his intentions to the amateurs of onoe more entering the 
price-ring. Therefore, on Tuesday, March 7, Cooper appeared at the Fiyes 
Court, at Shelton’s benefit, when he mounted the stage and thus addressed 
the audience Gentlemen, I hare come from Edinburgh to London, not 
for the sake of sparring, for I mean fighting, and nothing else (bravo!) 1 
will fight Shelton for from £ 100 to £200, and give him his own time ; and 
1 will also fight any man of my own weight in the kingdom for £60 a-side 
in three weeks.” Shelton immediately accepted the challenge. 

This public declaration of Cooper’s put him ** all right” with the amateurs ; 
and betting commenced briskly upon the event. The match for £ 100 a-side 
was made on the Friday evening following, at Shelton’s house, the Bull’s 
Head in Cow Lane, Smithfield, to come off on Tuesday, June 27, 1820, m a 
twenty-four feet ring ; a deposit of £20 a-side being put down. 

In consequence of Cooper’s also giving a challenge to any man of his 
weight in the kingdom, to fight for £ 50 a-side in three weeks, a match was 
proposed to Hickman (the Gas Light Man) to enter the lists with Cooper. 
Both the combatants meeting at the Boyal Tennis Court, at Cy. Davis’s 
benefit, on Tuesday, March 14, Hickman said he had no objection to it, 
provided Cooper did not woigh more than ho did. Upon reference to the 
scales, it appeared that the Gas Light Man was the heavier by a quarter of a 
pound. Mr. Jackson guaranteed a purse, the contest was decided upon, 
and both men went into training. 

On Tuesday, the 28th of March, 1820, Hickman and Cooper fought at 
Famham Boyal, near Dawney Common, contiguous to Stowe House, 
Buckinghamshire, twenty-four miles from London, immediately after Martin 
and Cabbage had loft the ring. The current betting was two to one upon 
Cooper on setting-to ; but, to the astonishment of the good judges, Hickman 
proved the conqueror in the short space of fifteen minutes. This surprising 
contest will be found detailed in the memoir of Hickman, in Period Y. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected defeat Cooper satisfied the amateurs 
that his game was as good as his science ; and, as a proof that ho had not 
lost the patronage of the sporting world, his benefit at the Fives Court, only 
two days after the battle, was well attended. Cooper took the money at 
the door, his head tied up with a handkerchief, and exhibiting marks of 
tremendous punishment. 

It was whispered about, that in consequence of this defeat the match 
would be off between Cooper and Shelton, and the £20 down forfeited ; but 
as another proof that George had not lost the confidence of his backers, his 
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money, £ 100, wai mode good with the greatest alaority. Shelton, however, 
was the favoiirite, at six and five to four, and unnsual interest was excited 
throughout the sporting world. 

On Tuesday, June 27, 1820, an intenady hot day, tn& ring-goers, great 
and small, again had a sporting day. The attraction to that delightftil spot, 
Moulsey Hurst, to witness two such pugilistio stan as George Cooper and 
Tom Shelton was indeed great. The weather, it is well known, can never 
deter the thorough-bred admirers of pugilism and life ; who among the fiuioy 
in those palmy days of the ring, could miss such a treat ? or who could deny 
himself the sight of the bustling scene of life so graphically described in the 
lines appended? 


** To tee the Horet with iente enoamp'd on, 

Look around Lawrenoe'i at Hampton, 

Join the flash oiowd (the horse beinfp led 
Into the yard, and clean’d and fed) ; 

Talk to Day. Hudson and Cy. Davis, 

(The last a fl^htingf rara arts), 

And, half in seorot, sclieme and plan 
A trial for Qas Light Man. 

Tis life to cross the laden ferry, 

With boon companions, wild and monrj, 

And see the ring upon tlie Hurst, 

With carts euciroled^^hrar the burst, 

At disianco, of the eager crowd— 

Oh, it is life to seo a proud 

And dauuUess man stop, full of hopes, 

Up to the P. B. stakes and ropes. 

Throw in his hat. and, with a spring, 

Get gallantly within tho ring ; 

Eye the wide crowd, and walk awhile. 

Taking all cheerings with a smile : 

To see him strip— his well train’d form, 

White, glowing, muscular, and warm. 

All beautiful, m conscious TOwer 
Belaxod and quiet, till the liour ; 

His glossy ana transparent frame. 

In r^iaut plight to strive for fumo. 

To look u|ion the clean shaped limb 
In silk and flannel clothod trim 
While round the waist tho ’kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 

’Tis more than life— to watch him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold. 

Over his second’s, and so clasp 
His rival’s in a ouiet grasp ; 

To watch the noble attituae 

He takes— the crowd in breathless mood } 

And then to see, with adamant start 
The muscles set^nd the mat heart 
Hurl a courageous splendid light 
Into the eye — and then— the Fight ! 

Cooper, since bis defeat by the Gas Light Han, bad rather lost ground ir 
the estimation of the amateurs ; and Shelton was decidedly the favourite, at 

* “ The Fancy," a selection from tho Poetical Bomains of the late Peter Corcorsa, of 
Gray’s Inn, Student pt Laif,— Pseudooymone. 
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six and five to four. But the odds were xeduoed on the night preTioua to the 
battlo, and the takers had the majority. The Hurst disj^ayed a fine diow of 
the Oorinthians. At five minutes after one, Cooper, dressed in a smodk 
frock, entered the ring, and threw up his hat, followed by his seconds 
Belcher and Harmer. Shortly afterwards Shelton also threw up his hat, 
ho was attended by Randall and Spring. The betting was guineas to pounds. 


THE EIGHT. 


Round l.«On Bholton appeared 

in &e highest condition : so careful and at- 
tentire had he been to the rules of training, 
tl^t it was asserted a gloss of si>irit8 had 
not passed his lips for the previous four 
months. Cooper looked ^e, and his bookers 
wished that he had hiM the advantage of 
one more week's training; still it was ob- 
served that George was never in better fight- 
ing trim. On sotting-to both combatants 
appeared equally confident. After eyeing 
each other for about a half minute, and 


dodging to obtain a good opportunity to 
plant me first hit; Shelton tned to put in 
one, two, but without effect. Ue then fol- 
lowed Cooper close into the comer of the 
ring (in the style of the Gas Light Man, but 
wilnoat his execution), and atW some ex- 
changes, in appearance rather to the advan- 
tage (ff Shelton, both went down in a close, 
Cooper undermost. (Loud shouting, and 
along Shelton; that's the way, my 
boy!") 

8.— Cooper, with the utmost dexterity, put 
in a tremendous hit with his right hand on 
the ribs of his opponent, and broke away 
wilhout getting any return. This blow was 
so terrific as to make Shelton bond like a 


bow. Cooper repeated the dose, and got 
away. Shelton now pursued Cooper, and 
made a hit ; but in return received a floor- 
ing blow under his loft eye, that not only 
pi^uoed the doret, but he turned and fefi 
on one knee. (Cooper's partisans were 
roaring with delight, ** Tou^re sure to win 
it, George.") 

3. — Ine fine soienoe of Cooper now burst 
forth, and another ribber was the result, the 
qgonj of which was seen in Shelton's face. 
Ao latter, however, administered some 
severe punishment when in-fighting till both 
wont down. 

4. — Caution on botli sides marked the 
oommenoement of this round. The hits 
were tremendous; but Shelton at in-fight- 
ing had the best of it ; he also gave Cooper 
so severe a nobber, that he in turn went 
round and All. ("firaio, Shelton; it's all 

^^^^elton ooald not protect his ribs, and 
another dreadftd hit upon them was the 
consequenoe: he was a^n screwed up, as 
it were, and Cooper away. Shdton, 


however, in most oonrageons style, returned 
to the attack, and planted a tremendous 
blow on Cooper's face. Cooper staggered 
and went down. (Five to three on Shelton, 
and tumultuous a^lause.) 

O.'^The fighting on both sides was excel- 
lent, till the men got to the ropes in a close, 
when fibbing was resorted to by both in 
turn. Shelt^ kept punish^ his opponent's 
nob ; while Cooper was giving j^pper to the 
body and ribs of Shelton. Cooper, by a 
desperate effort jumped up and hit Shelton 
in the face. Both wont down, their nobs 
exhibiting severe pouishmeut. 

7. — ^The superior fightin;^ of Cooper in 
this round claimed the admiration, and ob- 
tained cheers from all parts of the ring. 
He not only ribbed his opponent heavily, and 
broke ground, but stopped Shelton (excel- 
lent fighter as the latter showed himself) in 
a stylo that astonished the oldest amateur. 
In closing, both down. 

8. — ^I'o say that Shelton did not show 
mme of the first quality, or that the bottom 
displayed by Cooper was not equal to any- 
thing over exhibited in the prize ring, would 
not he doing these bravo follows common 
justice. The latter arain hit, stopped, and 
got away cleverly ; still Shelton stuck close 
to his opponent, and made many good stops. 
At the ropes more fibbing was attempted, 
whon Cooper held Shelton^s hands, til) both 
went down. (Well done, both sides.) 

9. — ^Tliis round was truly singular. The 
counter hits were so dreadful and effective, 
that both of the combatants were beaten to 
a stand-still. They hit each other away for 
about two yards, and were so distressed 
that they kept their situations, looking at 
each other, without being able to move for- 
ward, or to make a blow. They at length 
recovered a little, being too manly to go 
down, and sorambled towards each other 
to the ropes, when both went down. (Great 
applause, and “They're out-and-outers," 
was the ^<moral oiy.) 

10. — This was also a fine manly round. 
Hit for hit was exchanged till both were 
quite exhausted, when Cooper went down. 
Shelton fbll upon the latter, with Ids kneci 
on his chest. 

11. — Shelton, as if detemdned to spoil the 
fine soienoe of his opponent, set-to so sharply 
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Chftt 1 m MBBMIir oat-fboglit himiilf, and 
CellaxlMiiitea. (“Ha'igdiM.Gaerge: joa'?a 
got him." FiftminiBiiteihBdnoweia>pfad.) 

19.— Cooper pot in e tremendoni fkoerf 
end got away. Shelton, anxious to lose no 
oppoi^nUy, followed his man, and ex* 
ohangea some hard blows. Oo<^ slipped 
down, bat in losing his balanoe, h^ nre 
Shelton a serere nobber. (The odds nad 
now oomj^etely shifted, and Cooper was so 
decidedly the myonrite, that two and three 
to one were offered with oonfldenoe.) 

18.— Tt mast be confessed that Shelton 
was a fine fighter ; a good hitter with both 
his hands, and parriea in a masterly style; 
and in this round he showed great know- 
ledge of the pugilistic art. Cooper receiyed 
a dreadfhl stomacher, that almost vodfbrated 
** Bellows to mend." The latter, howerer, 
sparred till he recorered himself. Shelton 
cleyerlv stopped a mischievous nobber, and 
a tcrrinc rally ensued at the ropes ; Shelton 
was so much exhausted, that he almost laid 
himself down. (Qreat applause, and “ Cooper 
must win it.") 

14.— This round was short, but decisive. 
Shelton went down like a shot from a blow 
on the head. The best judge in the fanqy, 
and whose opinion is nearly law, concurred 
in the genem sentiment, mat ** it was all 
over." (Three to one a begging, and no 
customers to be met with.) 

16.— Shelton, in the most totteriim, pitia- 
ble state, reached the scratch. " His face 
bespoke a heart fhll sore." The heat was at 
this time 90 degrees in the shade, and Sol's 
burning rays seemed positively to pour down 
liquid heat. Many of the spectators were 
compelled to quit the ring, to avoid fainting. 
Let the reader, then, picture to his imagina- 
tion what must have been the distressed 
state of the oombatante. Cooper was too 
languid to follow up his success, and the 
energies of Shelton were spent. A sort of 
pushing took place, when Cooper slipped 
down. 

16. — Cooper came up to the scratch im- 
proved in strength, and had the best of the 
hitting; in going down, he fell with his 
whole weight upon his opponent. (The par- 
tisans of Cooper opened their mouths, and 
loudly offered four, and some six, to one, 
with nearly os much confidence as if the 
battle had oeen won.4 

17. — Shelton, all but gone, went down 
quite exhausted. 

18. — Cooper's nob exhibited severe punish- 
ment, and Shelton, upon commencing this 
round, appeared a Um better. Two neavy 
counter nits on the head followed, and it 
was altogether a diarp round. Cooper wse 
pompletdy turned by a hit. In struggling, 
both down. 

19. — After some sharp exchanges at the 
lOPes, on whioh ffh eft ott was hansing. 
Cooper might have finished the battle, but 
1 m held upjiis hands ahd walked away, 
fihehon went down. ("Bravo I that's noble. 


Who would not reqpeot true ooniage, and 
admire the Baglish eharaoterP" were the 
general obeervations of the ring.) 

90. — Shelton recovering; bom down in 
the oomer of the ting, and Cooper onder- 
moet. 

91. — TUc waa a truly deiperate round. 
The men again hit each other away— stood 
still for a fbw ssoonds, but oould not pro- 
oeed; both were too game to go down. 
Severo fibbing at the ropes flnimed the 
round, till both fbll. Cooper had the worst 
ofit. 

99.— The nob of Cooper waa dareted in 
profusion. He came to the aciatdi fimble; 
and, after two or three blowa, nearly laid 
biinw' down. ("Hero’s a change!'* was 
the cry, and Shelton again the bvourite.) 

98.— Cooper was soon down, Shelton, 
firom the lead be had taken in the last three 
rounds, seemed quite an altered man. He 
took the bottle out ot bis second's hand, and 
drank some water, and, in a oorntinising 
manner, turned round to look at the dis- 
tressed situation of Cooper ; he seemed, from 
the smiling state of nis countenance, to 
think that "it was all right." 

94.— Sharp work; bnt Cooper down. 

26.— The latter made some good hits, bnt 
was sent down. 

26. — Cooper getting extromely week, but 
bis science never deserted him, and he made 
some hits tell before he got down npon the 
turf. (Four to one on Shelton.) 

97.— This round was completely Shelton's 
own. Cooper received all the mts, one of 
whioh, in mng, was enough to finish any 
man in such a lonj^d atate ; he went down 
exhausted in the extreme. In oonsequenoe 
of Shelton's commencing this ronnd rather 
quickly, in the Gas style, Belcher called out 
to the umpires to observe that both of the 
men set-to from the scratch. The umpires 
immediately attended to the request, and 
cautioned Shelton. (Shelton for almost any 
odds, but five and six to ono might be had in 
any part of the ring.) 

w.— This round showed the advantages of 
science in perfection. Cooper was so fhr 
gone that he seemed not to have a hit in 
him. Shelton, like a good fighter, perceiv- 
ing that the emp dtgraeeirdM necessary, and 
no danger to be appraended, from giving L 
went bmdly in to pepper his opponent, a d 
put an end to his troubles ; when, strange to 
say, the guard of Cooper was so fine, that he 


parried off all the force of his opponent's 
blows, till he fell from mere exhaustion. 
(" Bravo 1 Cooper; you're an exoelleut 
man.") 

99.--8helton made some good hits, b i 
Cooper Btoraed "beautUhli^, till he again 
felt the turf. (Seven to one.) 

80.— It was expeoted another rontid would 
finhdi ft, from the efibanstsd state ef Cooper. 
The latter fbqght like a hero, but teoeivid a 
ebeer,stiigget% ("IffeaUtoMi** 

oaa't oome again." Tentoona.) 
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81.— >T1it intenie heat of the lan itill oon* 
tmiiiiig, ao added to the languor of Oooper, 
that it aeemad almost impossible he could 
appear at the scratch. George, nevertheleas, 
mm some hits, and stopped withgreat skill ; 
ret he got the worst of it, and was sent out of 
the ropes. (Any odds on Shelton, and **Take 
him awav, he can’t win it ! ”) 

8fi.— How fallible is often the judgment of 
the multitude 1 Oooper. to the astonishment 
of every one present, lifted up the ropes with 
his ha^j and came into the ring with but 
little asaistauce ; while on the knee of his 
second the ** water of life*' was administered 
to him, and produced the desired eifeot. 
This was a good round, and Cooper still 
showed fi^ht and science. Shelton, however, 
made a nght-handed hit on Cooler’s face, 
and immediately afterwards repeated it with 
the back of the same hand. Cooper went 
down very weak. Ten pounds to half-a- 
orown was offered. While Cooper was lying 
on the ground, and he was oraored to re- 
main in that state by Belcher, Oliver came 
to the latter, and begged of him to take Cooiier 
aw^, as ho had no chance whatever to win. 
“Blow my Dickey," replies Tom; “v^ 
protty advice, indeed I What ! take a win- 
ning man away P Oh, no I we’ll leave it all 
to&e cook ! ’’) 

88.— Oooper showed fight, till both wont 
down. (£100 to £(), and £ 100 to £8, were 
offered npon Shelton, so strongly did it 
appear to some old betting men tlmt Shelton 
must win it.) 

84 and last.— The conclusion of this round 
operated upon the 8pe<^torB like a well 
executed conjuring trick. On sotting- 
to, some little pushing took place, w'lien 
Cooper appeared os if m the act of going 
down. Catching the upper rope with his 
right, he gathered himself well up, and 
making a firm stand, let fly with his left 


hand so dreadfullr upon Shelton's month, 
that he instantly nil (slightly touohinff the 
stake with his head) upon his side, like a 
lump of lead. The nght was all out of him. 
His seconds, Spring and Randall, with the 
matest alacrity, dragged him up, as it were, 
for he had no movement in him. This was 
a moat interesting moment. Cooper sat on 
Harmer’s knee, and as Belcher was wiping 
him with the handkerbfaief. half turned 
round, watching the appearance of Shelton, 
and with a part of his eye directed towards 
the umpires and referee, who had all their 
stop-watches in their hands, waiting for the 
deoisive moment to arrive. The anxiety of 
Bolohor’a face was a perfect study, and nia 
fingers had almost involuntarily reached his 
topper, when **Time’’ was called; but the 
game, the gallant, and unfortunate Shelton 
heard not me sound, and viotoiy was pro- 
claimed for Cooper. It was indeed a proud 
moment for him. He lifted up his hands 
and waved one over his head, and left the 
ring, amidst the cheers of the qseotators. 
The battle was over in thirty -four minutes. 

Bemarkb.— Cooper proved himself not 
only one of the finest fighters on the list, but 
as game a man as is to he found througnont 
the annals of pugilism. The intense heat of 
the son was enough to annihilate the strength 
of a giant. Shelton also proved himself a 
first-rate pngilist, with oonrage of the high- 
est quality. It was remarked that Shelton's 
two lost fights were in the extremes — upon 
the coldest and hottest davs m the season. 
Further comment is unnecessary, as it was 
admitted by all persona present to have been 
one of the greatest pugilistic treats wituessed 
for the previous twenty years. The ama- 
teurs were delighted beyond measure, and 
before Co(^r left the ring, a gentleman 
offered to back him against the Gas light 
Man for 100 guineas. 


Cooper was seyorely punished; he, however, did not remain longer in 
London than was actually neccBsaiy to reinstate him in his health, when he 
rotumed to Edinburgh to take possossion of the Britannia Tavern, in Leith 
Street. 

Cooper’s triumph over Shelton so far restored him in the esteem of his 
friends, that a second match with the tremendous Gas was loudly talked of 
in the sporting circles ; and in the month of October, 1820, at a sporting 
dinner at the Castle, Tom Belcher posted a £5 note for a second battle, 
against the like amount of Hickman’s, to fight for £ 100 a-side. Cooper at 
this time was in Edinburgh ; but the money was forfeited on Cooper return- 
ing the following answer, per post: — Owing to the distance of 400 miles, 
which must of neoesBity be traversed at an inclement season of the year” 
(less then a week would not then suffice, be it remembexed), ^‘his friends in 
the North had advised him to decline the offer at present ; nevertheless, he 
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wiahed it to be understood that be would increase the sum to £200 a-side, 
and meet Hickman in April, 1821. If, however, his Englidi backers desired 
him absolutely to come without delay, he would comply with their wishes, 
and travel southward immediately.” 

An amateur who was present at the reading of this letter observed, with 
very bad taste, ** that Cooper did not dare to fight Hickman ; ” and Hickman, 
following suit, said, ” that he would sooner have given 20 guineas himself, 
than such a disappointment should have ocouiied in the sporting world.” 
Hickman made sure, according to his own expressions, that he could ” beat 
Cooper in a canter.” 

In consequence of the backers of Cooper having forfeited to Hickman upon 
the second match, as above stated, the interest in the sporting world was 
much increased when the third match was made for 100 guineas a-side, in 
December, 1820, and the battle announced to take place on the ensuing 11th 
of April. 

Cooper arrived in London, fh)m Edinburgh (riding the whole of the 400 
miles on horseback), on the Ist of March. Prom the circumstance of a man 
like Cooper, who had been defeated in the short space of fourteen minutes 
and a half, leaving a good business at the Britannia Tavern, Leith Street, 
Edinburgh, again to meet his opponent, subject to the general opinion of the 
fancy against him, he was justly pronounced to be one of the gamest men 
alive. The odds were six and seven to four against him. It was, however, 
thought by several of his friends, that his ”fine fighting” would enable him 
to win it ; and Cooper was confident in the extreme. During his training, 
at Biddlesdown, where he was taken great care of, ho had a severe attack 
of iUnesB, dyspepsia supervening, and boils breaking out upon his legs ; a 
sufficient warning, we should think, that he was unfit for the hardy exercise 
imposed by training. The battle lasted but two rounds, and in three minutes 
our hero bit the dust a second time, from literally a chance shot under the 
ear ! (See the details in the Life of Hioxman, pott) The following remarks 
from a contemporary magazine, will show that there was more misfortune 
than disgrace in this second defeat : — 

” It has created considerable surprise among the fancy, that no mark was 
loft from a blow which effected such terrible execution ; but that surprise 
must immediately cease, when it is explained anatomically. Had the blow 
come in contact with the angle of tne jaw, a bruise might have been per* 
ceived ; but even a slight hit on the jugular vein is capable of shaking the 
brain, suspending the circulation of the blood to and from the heart, and 
creating a sort of apoplexy. In like manner a heavy hit on the fleshy part 
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of the neck may not learo a mark. Had Cooper been in proper eondition, in 
all piobidiility it would not hare taken ao aoTere an effect. During his 
training, ten boils came out on one of his legs, which so crippled him for a 
wedc, that he was compelled to rest it on a chair ; and when that leg got 
well, boils broke out on the other ; in consequence of which an old trainer 
(old Joe Ward), advised Cooper to take * three sweats’ — the doctor also 
physicked him on the evening previous to the battle. If his leg had not 
been lanced he could not have walked to the ring; and on the morning 
of the battle his leg was also dressed half an hour before the fight” Cooper 
was anxious for another trial, and several gentlemen promised to back him. 
<<If he did not fight Hickman,” he said, ”he would not fight any other 
person,” as he did not feel himself satisfied, as Pat observed, until he got 
** the value of a good bating.” 

After the unexpected termination of this second encounter. Cooper seated 
himself beside the ring to witness the following battle between Collier and 
Evans. He was evidently more hurt in mind than body. 

Cooper now lay by for nearly four years ; ho repaired^in London in the 
spring of 1825, whore, after a sparring bout, at the Fives Court, with Bill 
Eales, at Scroggins’s benefit, on Tuesday, April 26tii, he was challenged by 
Whitehooded Bob (Ned Baldwin), and £50 was deposited, to be made 
£200 a-side, and to fight the first week in July. The constitutional warn- 
ings above noticed should have deterred Cooper from this contest with a 
game, fresh young man, but his spirit said no, and on the 5th of July, 1825, 
the scientific Ceorge Cooper closed his career in defeat. In this battle nature 
deserted him, and ho broke the small bone of his right leg, in the 18th round, 
by a mere twist of tho foot, consequent on the length of the spikes in his 
dioes ; nevertheless, he came up three more rounds ere he surrendered. 

This was Cooper’s last appearance ; he deserved and retained the respect 
of those who knew him best, until his death, which took place at Laughton 
Gat^ near liveipool, Februoiy 14, 1834, in the 43rd year of bis age. 
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CEAPTER V. 

TOM SHELTON, *^THE NAVIGATOR 1812-1825. 

This stalwart ** navigator,*’* at one period bid fair for a higher position 
on the pugilistic roll than his latter contests assigned to him. He was bom 
at Wrotham, in Kent, on the Ist of May, 1787, where, when Tom was in the 
fourth year of his ago, the memorable battle of Tom Johnson and Big Ben 
(Brain), took place for the championship. Tom used to say that in his boy- 
hood this great fight, with its incidents, and the appearance of the champions, 
was the frequent themo of rustic talk, and deeply interested his youthful 
mind ; the spot, often pointed out, being a short half-mile fi'om the cottage in 
which Shelton first saw the light. 

At the age of three and twenty Tom found himself in London, and aspired 
to boxing fame. In height five feet ten inches, in weight twelve stone seven 
pounds, and inured to hard labour by his calling, Tom was '*big enough and 
heavy enough” for anything. In August, 1812, having made the acquaint- 
ance of Caleb Baldwin, he was matched with Fitzgerald, an Irishman, of 
sixteen stone, and six feet and an inch. It was a sharp contest for the space 
of fifty-four minutes, when Shelton was declared the conqueror. The 
spectators who witnessed the efforts of the Navigator upon this occasion were 
astonished at the boxing requisites he displayed. 

Two years, however, elapsed, during which Tom followed his calling, 
occasionally looking in at the Fives Court, where on the 3 Ist May, 1814, 
at Cribb’s benefit, he put on the globes as a novice,” with Harry Harmer. 
In this affair Shelton showed so much courage and strength that many 
fancied him a match for that skilM professor. He was accordingly backed, 
after a long palaver of a twelvemonthf for 100 guineas, and on the 18th 

• Ills term ** navvy ” or ** naviffator,’* t „ , 

embankmenU, and eaoavationB of onr railways, seems anomaloos; it, however, was derived 
from the fhot that the early canals, which these men dug, were callM ** navigations,'’ not oi4y 
in common sj^edh, bat in legsl documents and Acts of Parliament. Those who worked on 
the “navigation" were osHea “ navigators.” The name has remained, tibongh a viadnet has 
taken the place of an aqoMnot 
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April, 1815, on Hounslow Heath, was cleverly deteated, after a most heroio 
battle of thirty-five minutes, fighting from beginning to end. (See Life ef 
Hashbr, Appendix to Period lY). 

A Suffolk farmer, of the name of Studd, of superior weight and strength, 
anxious to obtain the honours of the ring, was matched with Shelton, for a 
subscription purse of twenty-five guineas. The mill took place on Tuesday, 
the 27th of June, 1815, at Moulsey Hurst. Harmer and Oliver seconded 
Shelton; Studd was waited upon by Bichmond and Fainter. Shelton was 
the favourite, two to one. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound l.~The taperioritr of soisnoe was 
■non diBOOvered to be on the side of Shelton. 
The farmer endeavoured to thraah his cmpo- 
nent straight forward, and saoooeded in 
planting two hits, but was awkwardness 
itself. A zisUp took place, in which Studd 
got the worst <)f it, and went down from a 
severe blow upon one of his peepers. (The 
odds all upon Shelton.) 

2.— The farmer had no pretensions to 
soientifio boxing, and bored m without the 
slightest judgment. Shelton nobbed him 
with the utmost ease, and at length hit him 
down. (Four to one on SheltonT) 

8.— 'The flurmer could not toll what to 
make of it. The claret was trickling down 
his mug, from the repeated facers he had 
experienced, and he was floored from a 
right-handed blow. 

4.— Studd was quite abroad, and was sent 
down with the utmost ease. (Twenty to one 
upon Shelton.) 

6. — Shelton's work was all done, and vio- 
was now certain. Studd, without dis- 
on, rushed head foremost in; but tho 
left hand of Shelton paid him dearly for his 
temerity, and he was again sent down. 

6.>-Stadd, rather oeqperate, fought his 


way into a rally, and made one or Wo hits 
at random : but Shelton, with the utmost 
ease, milled him down. (All betters, but no 
takers.) 

7. — Shelton hit his opponent all over the 
ring, and sent him down os heretofore. 

8. -*-On ooming to the scratch, it was evi- 
dent the counterman could not last long. 
He appeared to be much better acquaintd 
with thrashing com than entering tne prise 
ring. This Johnny Baw, it would seem, 
had flattered himself tlpit the possession of 
strength was the mam qualification for 
making a win, but he paid dearly for his 
erroneous notions. The science oi Shelton 
rendered him so much at ease, that he 
treated the attempts of Studd with the 
utmost contempt— he hit him all round tho 
ropes, and then finished the round by plant- 

a floorer. 

and last.— The former was completely 
satisfied that he had no chance whatever, 
and resigned the contest. Shelton retired 
from the ring without a mark upon his face, 
or a blow ca any oonsequonoe. Studd was 
much punished, and his optics in a damaged 
state. This combat did not exceed thur^n 
minutes and a half. 


Owing to some private pique, a match was made between Shelton and 
Bichmond, which was decided at Moulsey Hurst, on Tuesday, the 1st of 
August, 1815, in which Shelton was defeated. Shelton, it seems, had 
received some instructions from Bichmond. See page 298, ante. 

Soon after this encounter, Shelton was visited by a severe illness, and so 
reduced in weight and strength that it was supposed he would never again 
enter the ring. Ho became a publican, by the aid of his friends, at the Bull’s 
Hoad, Cow Lane (since West Street), Smithfiold, but his gamblmg pro- 
pensities caused his failure in this line. In March, 1819, however, the 
following battle, which took place on the q>ur of the moment, tended to raise 
Bhelton’s fame highly in the esteem of the amateurs. Shelton (who had been 
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seconding Hickman) was induced to fight a nephew of Ben Bum, the 
pugilist, a giant by comparison, weighing nearly, if not quite, sixteen 
stone, for a subscription purse of twenty guineas. Shelton was much 
out of condition, but on the match being proposed to him, he instantly 
accepted it; he however advised his fHends to be careful about backing 
him. Spring and Bichmond seconded Bum, and Oliver and Harmer picked 
up Shelton, 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1.— On strii>ping', the Yorkehire* now ventured upon even bettingy md toede 
man proved indeed a giant; the oomparison him for choice. 

between Shelton and his (mponent was nearly 4 — Shelton took the lead in good fighting, 

similar to the memorable oontost between JSe hit on the body affam, and gave Bum 

Perrins and Johnson.* Although the face such a rum one on the mouth as nearly 

of Bum had no terrifio aspect, his bulk was deprived the latter of all his masticators, 

truly formidable. The speotators expressed Ihe Giant, however, gave Shelton a chopper 

their fears for the result, and the general on the top of his sconce, that made chaos of 

S 'on was that Shelton had shown more his npper works. Still Shelton, undismayed, 

: than judgment, and that he must soon fought like a hero, and ultimately threw Ms 

sposed of Upon sotting-to, this pinion opponent. By wav of enconrogemeut to the 

was, in a great degree, strengthened.* Bum Navigator, it wee loudly vociferated, ** Shel- 

bored in upon Shelton with confidence, and ton for £100.** If slaking had proved neces- 

the former seemed quite overwhelmed by sary, it might have turned out a mere 

this mode of attack, and had no room to flourish. 

make a hit. The length of arm possessed 6.— -'rhe mnga of both tlie combatants 

by Bum gave him every advantage ; he bespoke their handywork. This was a ding- 

aimed a dreadful chopper at Shelton’s nob, dong roond, and the men fought till they 

which told but slightly. The latter, in a both fell. 

most singular manner, in getting away 6.— 'Ihe strength of Shelton did not keep 

turned round twice. He, however, planted with his good milling ; he was much 

a facer, but slipped down. (** It’s all up,*’ distressod, and got to the ropes, Brobdigung 
was the erv , and seven to four was offered following him with his long ohopper; the 
upon tlie ** nig one,” without hesitation.) punishment was terrific. One of the Giant’s 

2.^ho]ton*s left cheek waa dightiy tinged, peepers was almost in darkness ; he was also 
The Giant went to work, and his long arms piping like a wom-ont pair of bellows ; but 
severe execution. Shelton put in two he kept fighting till they both went down, 
belliers with great aoienoe, ' got away. 7.— This round exceeded all that had gone 

Bum was awkward, but his iength enabled before it in severity. The reciprocal facors 
him to plant a fimor that seemea to stagger were terrific, both of the oonmtants fre- 
Shelton. At length hit for hit took place, quently going back firom the eflect of the 
and both went stsggering away from the blows. Shelton pnt in most hits, but waa at 
force of each other’s olowa. In dosing, the length sent down. 

strurale to obtain the throw was desperate ; S.^Shelton commenced with good science, 
but Shelton got the ”big one” undermost, and nearly floored his opponent’s teeth. 
1 he roar of applanse was like the report of Brobdignag, howevor, was not idle in re- 
artilleiy; bat still it was thought he could taming noobera; Shelton, wifh mnch dex- 
n^ stand np against sneh weii^t, and must terity, after making a heavy hit, instantly 
oltimately be defeated. gave a back-hander, that spoiled the shape 

3.— This was a terrifio roond; it was of hia opponent’s nose, llie applause was 
outright alaughtering. Shelton put in two loud ; but Shelton was sent down : the work 
bodiOTs, that seemed to puff the Giant’s wind he had to perform before victory waa certain 

out of hia mouth. Hit for hit agdn ooourred, appeared too heavy for him to execute, 
without intermiaaion ; and Shdton received 0.->Sparrmg and foints were ont of the 
such a teaser on^ hia left m, that hia nob question ; it was nothing but execution upon 
was like a spinning top. Bum waa almoat both sides. This round was equal to the 
beat to a atand-stilL ana Shelton in no better seventh. Both the men stood up and hit till 
plight The friends of Shelton, however, their atrength was gone, when they closed 

* !■ Pierce Egan*! report. ' helton waa 5 fiset 10 inehaa ; Bum (who is always by him 

ouled Boras) 0 fiset 1 inch. Johnson waa a trifle under 6 fret 9 inches, Pemna o feat 
inches in his stocking fret Bee oala, p. Cl. 
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and went down. Shelton appearod dii t ro m d, 
but Brobdiffnag wai also very qaeer. 

10. — Shelton, however, left his second'e 
knee first, and appeared at the soratoh. He 
pat in two faoers without return, and also 
a bodier near the mark; bnt ^e Qiant, 
furious ot such treatment, ran in and ^t 
Shelton down. It was thought he hit &e 
latter unfairly, but it was purely acoidontal. 
** Foul I " “ Fair I *' etc., were loudly bawled 
on all sides ; but the umpires did not notice 
it. Oliver, with much confidence, now offered 
is 10 to £2 upon Shelton. 

11. — It was by no means safe to Shelton, 
although he came gaily up to fight. Some 
sharp work occurred, and Shelton was hit 
down. 

12 and last.— Little Gulliver seemed the 
giant in this round, for Brobdignag was hit 
to a stand-still. He was quite sick. He, 
however, milled as long as he was able, and 
Shelton received some heavy blows. In clos- 
ing, both wont down; but when time was 
osJled, ^e Giant could not answer the sound 


of the trumpet, end viotoiy wee detdered for 
Shelton. It occupied about sixteen minutes. 
Shelton gave a dreadfhl back-handed fiioer 
in this round. 

Bsmarks.— Shelton never took so much, 
nor fought bettor, if so weU, throughout his 
pugilistic career. To say the least of it, if 
calculation or comparison can be admitted, 
it was a sort of “ nothing venture, nothing 
win.'* It proved sucoessful, and, with the 
many-hnadod, that is the only touchstone of 
all exploits. Shelton not only gained the 
purse Dy the event, but raised himself highly 
in pnbhc opinion. He won by nothing else 
but his ^ood fiehting. Bom knew little 
about scientific ooxing, but acted like a 
determined man. men were heavily 

punished. It ought not to be forgotten that 
Shelton had been acting as second to the 
Gas-man, drinking poi^r, etc., and was 
called into action without any braining, and 
under every disadvantage. A suhsonption 
was made upon the ground for Bom. 


« Uncle Ben,” was much disgusted at this defeat of cousin Bob,” and 
found a dozen excellent reasons why he ought not to have lost the fight, so 
that Bob was indulged with another ** shy,” the money staked, and the day 
fixed for Tuesday, Juno let, 1819. Moulsoy Hurst was once more the 
campus martins, and early on the Tuesday morning aforesaid ” the lads wot 
love to sec a fight” were in motion. Scarcely, however, had the cavalcade 
reached Hampton when it was clear from the whisperings of groups, and the 
ghastly smile on the face of moro than one publican, that a screw was loose. 
The only anxiety now was where tlie mill was likely to take place. The 
circumstance of the removal was in consequence of the person who rented the 
ferry refusing the London watermen permission to exercise their occupation 
in ferrying the passengers over at the last fight, and also in having several of 
them fined for so doing ; they, in turn, vowed revenge, went to the magis- 
trates, and laid an information respecting the fight between Bum and Shelton. 
This conduct spoiled Moulsey, and Hounslow Heath was immediately substi- 
tuted. Considerable hotting occurred at all the sporting houses the preceding 
evening, and the Giant was decidedly the favourite, 6 and 7 to 4. The ring 
being formed at a little after one o’clock, Shelton appeared, followed by Gribb 
and Randall, and threw up his hat ; and Bum, with his relative Ben Bum, 
and Donnelly, entered the ring. Bum threw his topper into the roped 
square to answer the challenge, but the wind blew it out to some distance. 
This trifiing event was considered an unfavourable omen to ” Hercules.” 
The odds now (dianged, and Shelton was the fhvoorite, or rather it ^as 
even betting. 
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Roond 1.— On strippinff, Bara appearad 
in too condition. Some iparring tooic riaoei 
and Shelton was rather oautioua. The Giant 
at length let fly with hie right on Shelton's 
body, but it was dight. The latteif re- 
turned a bodier with his left sharply, and 
immediately planted a tremendous men that 
was hoard over the ring, repeated it still 
harder, and the Giant went down like a log. 
(Great shouting.) 

2. — The big one appeared a little confused, 
and he received another nobber. He now 
became furions, and made some hits: but 
Shelton repeated the dose severely, and Bum 
fell upon his face. (Greater shouting than 
before, and five to one on Shelton was 
offere^ 

3. — The Giant made a desperate hit on the 
body, and othenvise stuck to Shelton ; but 
the nobbing svstem was again adopted by 
tlie latter with sucoess. in olosing, both 
down, Shelton uppermost. 

4. — This was a tremendous round, and the 
hitting upon both sides was terrific. Shelton 
undermost. 

fi.^The superior two-handed fighting of 
Shelton astonished the ring. Ho put in fl^e 
facers so sharply, that Burn ran in after Ids 
adversary, and, in falling, hung by the ropes 
till down. 

0.— Sharp exchanges, till Shelton hit down 
Burn. It was nothing but downright mill- 
ing. 

7. *~Shelton hit the big one staggering 
away ; he would not be denied, but returned 
furiously to the attack, and sent Shelton 
down. (" Well done, Burn ; Shelton will 
soon be on the go.”) 

8. — Shelton broke away in fine style, but 
in closing, the Giant fell upon him heavily. 

9. — Shelton seemed at work at an anvil, 
and closed the left eye of his opponent. He 
was, however, undermost. 

10. — Burn was hit almost to a stand -still ; 
but be recovered, and hit Shelton down. It 
appeared almost impossible for Shelton to 
t^e the fight out of nis opponent. 

11. — Shelton had worked so hard that he 
seemed rather weak, and went down f^m a 
slight hit. 

12. — The toe soionoe of Shelton made the 
Giant miite foam again. He nobbed him 
and broKo away with the utmost dexterity, 
while Gog kept passionately following Shel- 
ton, receiving at every step : the latter ulti- 
mately went down. 

13 — ^This round rather alarmed the friends 
of Shelton; for, although the latter kept 
away, he could not keen the Giant 
out. lie seemed to defy punishment, and 
resolutely ran in ; indeed, in closing, he not 
only fibbed Shelton severely, but, m strug- 
gliM tor the throw, positively lifted him 
hair a toot from the ground, when, quite 
exhausted, both foU. (** Bravo! bravo!** 


from all parts of the ring; and ”'l'liis is 
something like fighting.”) 

14.— Gog plunged in to work, and Shelton 
was impellea forward and hung on the ropes ; 
he, however, extricated himself, and the big 
one waa undermost. 

16 to 17.— Tho fighting was desperate in 
all these rounds; but Shelton, although 
ettinff weaker from his great exertions, 
opt the lead. 

18. — The Giant ran in at Shelton, when 
the latter stopped him with such a nobber 
that he went down on Ids ikoe. 

19. — Burn was drunk from the nobbing ho 
received, still he returned manfully to the 
charge, till both went down. 

20. — Shelton's face exhibited heavy punish- 
ment, but Burn's head was terrific— it had 
been in chanceiy for the last ten minutes. 
The former ran himself down. 

21. — 'I'he Giant went down from a liit like 
a shot, lliis blow was nvon m the body ; 
the big one's oglos rolled again, and his 
tongue lolled out of liis mouth. 

22. — It was astonishing to sec the Giant 
recover and come to the scratch. Shelton 
had the worst of this round, and received 
some dreadful punisliment. The odds waver- 
ing a little as Shelton went down. 

^3. — Shelton again down. (Even betting ; 
M>me fears expressed for Shelton's weakness.) 

2'! to 2G.— Kot safe to Shelton in all these 
rounds. 

27-— A singular round. Both turned round 
and went down. (Two to one on Shelton.) 
In this round the latter was again lifted off 
his legs like a doll. 

28. — This round was so well fought by 
Shelton, that Cribb roared out, ** One hun- 
dred guineas to a farthing— it’s all right." 

29 and 30.— In favour of Shelton, but both 
distressed. 

81. — Bum so hit that he dragged Shelton 
after him as he was falling* 

32. —This was a well fought round ; and 
notwithstanding the Giant was nobbed right 
away from his opponent, he recovered, and 
ran after Shelton, swinging his arms quite 
abroad, as it were, and accidentally hit his 
man down. 

83. — Shelton got up angry, and was losing 
his temper, but his seconds warned him of 
his danger He at lenp^th grow cool, became 
himself, fought soientifioally, and by a tre- 
mendous facer floored his big opponent. 
(Great shouting; and **He'U not fight 
another round. 

84. — Notwithstanding the punishment the 
Giant had received, his peepers nearly dark- 
ened, his wind did not appear to be bad; 
and as for his game, he proved himself a 
glutton of the first mould. This was a diarp 
round and. Shelton, to the astonishment at 
the ring, was hit down, although the Gian^ 
appears quite done up the round before. 
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86.— Th« good fighting of Shilton now 
made it quite aafe. Ho put in one, two, 
three eo sharply on the mug of Bum, that 
he went down on hie face in a atate of 
stupor. 

36.— The strength of Bum's seconds could 
scarcely drag him up to place him on their 
knees. It was now BolipM to a lame don* 
key ; Gk>g was fioorod in a twinkling. 

87 and lost —Bum was hit down like a 
shot, and could not come again. It occu- 
pied thirty-two minutes and ten seconds. 


Bun was eo dieadftdly beaten that it was 
acme minutes before he was made eensible, 
and carried out of the ring. 

Rbmabiu.— Shelton proved himself this 
day a superior ^hter. He hit with both 
haads with a facility that astonished all the 
amateurs ; and it was thought that not one 
on the liri, of his weight, could cope with 
him. He evinced great game, and was in 
fine condition. Bom, too, behaved manfully 
in the extreme; more real oourago was 
never witnessed. 


Shelton was now matched against Benniworth, the Essex Champion, for 
fitly guineas a-side, at Southend, on Friday, June 25, 1819, to fight on that 
day six weeks. A deposit of £20 a-side was also put down. In consequence 
of an accident, which Shelton met with at a dinner given to Bob Oregson, at 
the Maid and Magpie, St. Catherine’s, on Tuesday, June 29, it was thought 
ho must not only have forfeited to Benniworth, but that he never would 
have been able to enter the Prize Bing again. The artery of his right arm 
was cut across with a rummer. Two surgeons immediately dressed the 
wound, and he recovered in a very short time ; but the friends of Bonni- 
worth preferred forfeiting the deposit of £20, to risking the event of a 
contest. 

A match of much interest was now made between Shelton and Tom Oliver 
(see OiJVXB, Period Y.), and Thursday, December 23, 1819, named for the 
battle, Copthomc, twenty-eight miles from Loudon, being the rendezvous. 
The day proved a deluge, and when the half-drowned wayfarers had reached 
Blindlow Heath, twenty-three miles from town, they found that the ring had 
been made there. The backers of Shelton protested against the fight taking 
place on this spot, to Gibbons, the ring-maker, as being not only contrary to 
the order given, but that it was swampy, and surrounded with puddles of 
water; that they should proo(*c>d to Copthome, where Shelton had been 
moved the day preceding, and they left a communication for the commander- 
in-chief to that effect. 

On the arrival of the latter gentleman at Blindlow Heath, he sent an 
express to Copthome (which, however, did not arrive till twenty minutes 
before two o’clock), for Shelton to return and meet Oliver at the former 
place. Shelton declared he was ready to fight anywhere ; but his backers 
finnly insisted that Copthome was the place named, and only at Copthomfi 
should he fight, Upon the return of the messenger to Blindlow, Oliver threw 
up his hat in the ring for Shelton to come forward ; a ring was also formed 
at Copthome, where Shdton waited till three o’clock for the anival of Oliver, 
but without effect. Thus, singularly enough, there were two ring^ but no 
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fight. Hendrick and Sutton, a pair of ^^niggera," however, aported their 
■able skins, and Sutton waa the victor. 

To return to Oliver and Shelton. The men and their fHenda met at 
Biddleadown, and it was fomudljr agreed to meet at Sawbridgeworth, which 
they did on the 13th January, 1620, when, after a desperate battle, fhll 
of fluctuations, Shelton was defeated in fifty-one minutes (See Oliveb, post). 

The particulars of Tom’s match with George Cooper, and his defeat at 
Moulscy, Juno 27, 1820, will be found in the memoir of GsoueB Coopibb, 
ante, p. 314. 

On Tuesday, August 18, 1820, at a place called Hit’s Gotty House, about 
tliree miles and a half from Maidstone, a purse of £20 was subscribed for a 
match between Shelton and a big navigator; but in consequence of the 
latter not appearing in the ring to ** show fight” at the appointed time, £10 
were given to Shelton. 

Garter hod been for a few months in Ireland, on a sparring tour, but, 
on his return, he did not seem much improved in purse or person by the 
trip. Finding himself in company with Shelton, at a sporting dinner, held 
at the Brown Bear, Bow Street, the Lancashire Champion spoke disparagingly 
of Shelton’s capabilities ; some discussion followed, and twenty pounds being 
posted, Shelton replied to the boasting challenge by accepting it instantor. 
The affair was short, but by no moans sweet to Carter, for Shelton beat him 
to a stand-still in three rounds only. This was on the 10th of July, 1821. 

The renowned Josh. Hudson was next matched with our hero, for £100 
a-side ; the battle was decided at Harpenden Common, near St. Alban’s, on 
the 10th of December, 1822. 

About a quarter before one, Josh. Hudson, stylishly dressed, with white 
silk hose, and his drawers on ready for action, threw his white topper 
into the ring with the confidence of a winning man, followed by his seconds, 
Randall and Tom Owen. Ho paced up and down the ring for a considerable 
time, when Shelton was called for, but he did not appear. At length 
Randall, rather out of temper, said, ** It was an unmanly action to keep his 
man waiting so long in the cold ; and if it was for his money he would take 
Hudson out of the ring.” Tom Cribb soon after showed himself, when 
Shelton was discovered crossing a wagon, followed by Tom Belcher as his 
second. Shelton, in a very cool manner, threw his hat into the ring, and 
immediately went up and shook hands with his opponent. The colours, 
blue for Shelton, were tied to the stakes by Belcher ; and green, for Hudson, 
were tied over Shelton's by Tom Owen. The odds had changed since the 
fight was made, and Hudson was decidedly the favourite. 
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THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1.— On atriminfiTt lludaon never latter turned round from tiie severity of the 
appeared in finer oonuitiou ; but the judges hitting, but once more resumed fighting like 

or training observed he was at least a stone a game oook till botii down (Shouting for 

heavier than he ought to be. Shelton was a Hudson.) 

complete star ; in fact, he could not be 7. — Both terribly distressed, but Shelton 

bettw. Hia attitude on sotting-to was ecjusl down. 

to any boxer ever seen in tlie prise ring. 8.— This was a short round, but terriflo 

Hudson did not, as was expected, “go to from the execution done. Shelton nobbed 
work *’ Mtu eeremonie, but viewed his oppo- Josh at every tum, and milled him down, 
uent with much caution, and Shelton was 9.— Jotii, like a game cock, disputed every 

equally circumspect. The latter, however, inch of ground tiU he went down distressed 

made a feint with his right hand, which fell beyond representation. (Still his san^ne 

short ; but this was merely a ruse de aurrrs friends considered him winning, and offered 
for Josh to commence fighting. Hudson two to one.) 

slightly touched Shelton's ear, when he 10. — In this round it might be termed 

went in— a scramble oecurrod, but no blows “ anybody's battle ; ” but the oourage on the 

took place. Botli wont down, and Shelton one side, and the manliness on the otlier, 

undermost. (l.K)nd shouting from the East- exceeded all praise. Both down. (IHve ana 
enders, and six to four on Josh ) six to one on Hudson.) 

2.— Shelton smiled, scratched his nob, and 11. Josh commenced fighting ; but his 
made himself well up for mischief ; the terrific points were gone, and ho began to hit 
result was, a little popper on both sides on round. Sheltcm planted ^ree or four tre* 

each others mugs, till Josh, by a severe hit mendous facers, the claret following every 

on tlie top of Shelton's nose, sent him off* his hit. Still Josh was dangerous. Shelton 

balance, and ho fell down on his loft knee ; going down, quite exhausted, had the worst 

but, with considerable game, he instantly of the ending of the round. (The friends of 

jumped up to renew tlie charge. Hudson, Josh were sanguine enough lo offer ten to 

however, thought he had done enough, and one.) 

sat down on Randall's knee. (“It's safe as 12. Botli in tho greatest distress till 
the bank," said Owen ; and the East-enders down. 

offered to back their hero to an^ amount.) 13. — Shelton had the best of tho fighting, 

8.— Hudson was endeavouring to come but fell on his face exhausted, and Jow 

ditto, but Shelton’s right hand stopped him. went down quite as bad. Still Josh was tho 

It was a severe round on both sides, till both favourite. 

went down, Hudson undermost. ^ 14 and last.— Tho fine fighting of Shelton 

4.— Shelton’s lip bleeding, showod^he first rather mve him the lead ; and as Josh was 

blood, and Josh’s face was beginning lo swell. going down in a distressed state, so as to 

Tlie fine fightuig of Shelton was conspicu- make it doubtful whether he might come 

ous ; but the youth and true courage of again to the scratch, Shelton put in a tro- 

Hudson would not bo denied ; and although mendous blow under Josh's ear, tiiat ren- 

tho latter napped dreadfully at every tum, dered him insensible to tho call of time. It 

ho hit Sholton down. (There was a roar of was very doubtful if Sholton could have 

roars from the 'J'oworitos, and two to one on fought two more rounds. On tho latter bo- 

Josh.) ing placed on bis second’s knee, he fell on 

6.— The fighting now was truly desperate tho ground. It was over in rather less than 
on both Bides ; Shelton wcll-tiiued his op- filteen minutes. 

pment, and sent him staggering away by Remarks.— Such a manly battle had not 
three repeated facers without any return; been seen for several years. Hudson never 

f ret tlie goodness of Josh was so high that fought half so well before. Had Hud^ 

in finiRhcd tlie round in great style, and had proved the conqueror, it was the intention 

Shelton again down. of his friends to have backed him against 

8.— Josh’s face was now out to pieces, and the Gas Man for £500 a-side* 

Shelton's in a bad plight ; both piping. The 

A second match with the John Bull Fighter ended in a forfeit, Hudson 
romving £30. 

It was declared by Shelton that ho should never again appear in the F.B., 
and it would have been well for his pugilistic fame had he adhered to his 
resolution. Misfortunes, however, in business, had involved him, and at a 
meeting at tho Ship, in Turnstile, a big countryman” was mentioned, who 
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could be backed fpr e eool hundred against anything in London. Shelton 
immediatdy declared his readiness to try the metal of the stranger, and hence 
his match with Brown, of Bridgnorth, wherein he was defeated, though not 
disgraced, as will be seen when we come to the memoir of that boxer. 

Shelton had, daring the whole of his career, been observed to be 
occasionally something more than eccentric; indeed, in 1812, he was indicted 
for assaulting a police-officer, who attempted to prevent him from com- 
mitting suicide. On this occasion his defence was, that Any man had a 
perfect right to hang himself I ” His gambling propensities were also un- 
controllable, and to this his misery may be traced. His propensity to self- 
destruction received a final and melancholy illustration, in the fact of his 
destroying himself, on the 21st of June, 1830, at the Ship, in Montague 
Court, Bishop^te Street, by taking a dose of prussic acid. He was in his 
43rd year. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JACK RANDALL, ‘‘THE NONPAREIL” 
1809-1821. 

rsRHAPs the prize ring in its palmiest day never exhibited a more accom- 
plished boxer than Randall. Though claimed {after his signal succeases), by 
the Hibernian portion of the ring press, it appears that his birthplace was the 
now-desolated ** Holy Land,” and that the 25th of the month of November, 
1794, ubhered Jack into the semi-darkness of the then foggy region of 
smoke, dirt, drabs, and drunkenness, hight ** Bt Giles’s.” Jack, who was 
always called by Pierce Egan and Co, the ” prime Irish lad,” himself 
laughed, when primed with gin — he would not touch whisky— at his 
imputed Irish descent. 

Tho Archery Ground, in the Long Fields, near whore now stands 
Russell Square, was the scene of »ntion whereon tho youthful Randall 
exhibited his prowess. Accoramg to tne aatnontv of **Boxiaua,” young 

Snuff,” well known in boxing circles, was conquered three times by 
Randall in tho above place; and at the age of fourteen, he fought a man 
of the name of Leonard in this ground, who was a stone heavier than himself, 
for three-quarters of an hour. Lconanl was, at length, so terribly punished, 
that ho was obliged to be led off the field. Size or weight, it seems, rarely 
operated as any drawback to tho readiness of Randall ; possessing courage 
of tho first order, his pluck rose superior to the obstacles he had to encounter. 
Jack was unavoidably involved, in Marylebone Lane, with a man of the name 
of Henshaw ; the latter was not only taller, but had the advantage of three 
stone in weight. Twenty-five minutes of hard fighting had occurred when 
the friends of both parties interfered and made a drawn battle of it. Not- 
withstanding the great difference between the combatants, from the superior 
stylo of fighting displayed by Randall, it was thought ho must ultimately 
have proved tho conqueror. 

One Murphy, an Irish labourer, an athletic young man, attacked Randall 
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in Bainbridge-Btreet, St Oiles’a; but the latter, undiemaycd by his gigantic 
appearance, milled Murphy Beveroly in the course of a few rounds. Bandall*B 
height wae five feet six inches, his weight ten stone six pounds. His 
appearance when stripped indicated great bodily strength; his shoulders 
athletic, inclined to roundness, and his frame, altogether capable of great 
exertion, very compact 

The first recorded battle in which Randall is noticed was with Jack the 
butcher, in the Regent’s Park, Marjlebone. It originated in a dispute 
respecting some improper conduct in a fight, in which these heroes had acted 
in the capacity of seconds, and, being a point of honour, it was decided 
instantly. In the course of twenty minutes Randall was declared the 
conqueror. 

Randall now aspired to higher honours among the pugilistic corps, and, 
in the same ring in which Scroggins and Ealos had contended, at Goombe 
Wood, on August 26, 1815, he made his debut with Walton, denominated 
the Twickenham Youth, for a purse of five guineas. Randall astonished the 
amateurs with the gaiety of his style, and the decisive action ho exhibited. 
Paddington Jones and Whale were his seconds upon this occasion ; and, in 
the short space of ten minutes, the Twickenham Youth, who in other battles 
had showed some talent for milling, was so peppered that he left the ring. 

After Garter and Robinson had exhibited at Moulsey Hurst the first time, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1816, Randall entered the ring with Oeorgo Dodd, for 
a purse of five guineas. It was a well-contested battle, and twenty-five 
minutes elapsed before victory was decided in favour of our hero. West- 
Country Dick and Clark were his seconds. 

On Wednesday, May 28, 1816, at Coombo Wood, Randall entered the lists 
with a Jew, denominated **XJgly Baruk,” for a subscription purse of ten 
guineas, collected on the ground, towards a second fight. The amateurs were 
completely astonished at the milling capabilities displayed by Randall ; more 
especially as his figure appeared so meagre and lank, that an opinion was 
generally entertained that ** Young Paddy” must in the course of a few 
minutes be finished by this determined Israelite. But so opposite was the 
result that Baruk, ** ugly” as his index had hitherto been declared, was now, 
owing to the sudden painting it underwent, not only rendered more 
” unlikely,” but so utterly metamorphosed as scarcely to be recognisable. 
The decisive qualities of Randall were so conspicuous as to elicit the un- 
qualified praise of the best judges of scientific pugilism. Randall did not 
give the Jew a single chance throughout the fight — he one-two’d him with 
surprising celerity, and floored him in almost every round. The battle only 
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contmued twelta minutes; Bandall was seconded fay Tom Oliver and dark. 
The abilities of Bandall were now tiie theme of eonversation among the 
amateurs; fauti owing to a bad finger, and want of neoessaxy time to 
generally improve his firame, he was not matched till Thursday, April 8, 
1817 when he entered the lists with '^est-Country Dick, for twenty-five 
guineas a aide. 

A roped ring was prepared for the occasion, about a mile and a half from 
Twickenham, on the Gommon, and numerous vehideB of all sorts were placed 
round it, forming a capacious amphitheatre. Several marquees were also 
erected on the ground, filled with the good things of this life, to render the 
sports of the day pleasant and attractive to those lads who were *^well 
breeched;” but such is the uncertain chance of war, that a gentleman who 
rode into the ring, having all the appearance of an amateur, unfortunately 
ttizned out to be a county magistrate. Ho very politely requested the official 
characters to remove the ring, and to disperse as soon as possible-^ good deal 
of persuasion was tried to prevail on him to lot the manly sport proceed ; but 
he was good-naturedly inflexible, and observed, that he had been upon his 
horse ever since seven in the morning on the look-out, and that it was im- 
possible the battle could take place in the county of Middlesex. This was 
enough ; and, in less than holf-an-hour, not a drag was left behind. Bill 
Gibbons, Bichmond, Harmor, Scroggins, Cribb, etc., repaired to Hayes, 
followed by a great party of horsemen and carriages, and formed a ring, but 
thu tdtimately proved a hoax, to the no small chagrin of thousands. The 
better informed proceeded to Twickenham, where the subject was again 
discussed; and on a signal being given the carriage wheels went round 
like li^tning, the water was crossed in a twinkling, and on the plains of 
Moulsey, in Surrey, about two o’clock, Bandall entered the ring and threw 
up his hat, followed by Dick. Paddington Jones and Dick Whale seconded 
Bandall ; and Oliver and Clark wore counsel for Dick. Two to one on Bandall. 
Though both combatants were known to the ring, Bandall was considered the 
better fighter. The spectators were of the first respectability, but not very 
numerous. A small delay occurred, owing, it is said, to Dick refusing to 
fight out of a roped ring. 

THE FIGHT. 

Boimd 1.— On setting-to much eantion aaiy till both want dewn. (Thras to ons on 

was obeerred on both sides to obtain the Bandall, who had drawn Diok*s cork.) 

hrst advantage , Randall, with great dez- S.-«Bandall, fbll of fire, immediately took 
tenty, pat in a sharp facer. In retaming, the lead, and nobbed Dick so saooeMhlly, 

Dick hit short. Some few blows were ez- that he tamed roond from his opponent. In 

changed in frvonr of Randall, who fought dosug. as before, he held Didk up and freed 

hie wey in to a eloee, and fibb^ hie odver- Urn tul he went down. (Load offdanse.) 
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3. --l>iokMttewtthBii^i2dt<grf uA poA U ihoolte. tiid had the btti of iibif lenad. 

in % bo^ lut, hat ha oonld mihn ao#aoo6ii« (Both domi.) 

fU imvMtiicni am BwidaU. latter 16 to IQl— >B iiidall Momod rather bloirn 

not only oaWoo^t him* bat icain fibbod in thoio roandt, and at timei away 

him do^. Biok'a right hand. In foci he had not been 

4. — The eaperiority of nulling wai de- idle Ibr a auunent, and the face of hii oppo- 

cidedlv on the lide of BandoU. who. drove aent gave a itrong apeoimen of ^ oapa- 

Dioh from him. In dosing, Dick went down bilities; he was IhlM down upon eveiy 

rather rapidW from the numerous blows he sot-to. (Five to one.) 

had reoeived in this round, and it was 61.— good deal of sparring ooonrred 
thought a foul blow hod been given him ; before a blow was exchanged, when 
much vociferation took place m Foul I " put in four {keen without any return. Both 

“Fair!*' etc. down. jfAayoddo.y 

6.— Bandall's distances were well mea- 62.-*The arm of KandoU appeared to have 
sured, and Dick's nob was again in contact the activity of a fiddler playuig a country 

wiili Jack’s fist. At the ropes Dick made dance; liis bafid was never out m his uppo- 

an inoffectual straggle to escape from the nent'sfkoe. 

severe fibbing whidi Bandall was so liber- 28.— '1 his round claimed much attention 

ally bestowing upon him. (Five to onej from its singularity. Dick put in two severe 

but no takers.) body hits, hut in closing Bandall fibbed 

6. — Bandall commenced work after the him severely with his left hand, then changed 

manner of a hammer-man at a forge, and it with the most apparent ease, and punished 

although Dick kept plunging with his Dick down. (Great applause.) 

tnTOnnte right-handed liite, yet in closing 24 to 27<— In these rounds the speotators 

Bandall held him up with the tightness of were surprised to see the snocossfru manner 

a vice, beating a tattoo upon his mug, till that Bandall held np Dick with one arm, 

he felt disposM to send him down. (Loud and punished him wito the other. His head 

sliuutii^.) was now completely in clianooir, his loft eye 

7. — ’The left hand of Dick seemed of no quite puffed up, and he had Seen down so 

use to him, and his right did not perform often, as to get the appellation of “ Tomblo- 

(he severe execution it hod displayed on down Dick.*^ 

former occasions. Bandall, indeed, got 28.— The battle was fast drawing to a 

away from it with much adroitness. Diok close ; ihe excellence of Randall was now 

was again fibbed down. acknowledged by all. Dick endeavoured to 

8. — Bandall now BatiHfied tlio ring that he make some desperate hits ; but Bandall 

must win ; he showed himself a soientifio nobbed him at arm's length with the utmost 

fighter ; he worked well with both hands, coolness, and in closing did as he liked with 

and not only hit Diok away from him, but him. 

uliimatoly milled him down. 29 and last.— On setting-to, Bandall, with 

9. — Dic» put in a facer. Bandall, in ro- much seventy, put in a blow on the bread- 
turning, hit short and went round, but re- basket, that not only puffed the wind ont of 

covered himself ; in closing, fibbed Diok Dick, but he wrent dbwn and instantly rolled 

Mvorely at the ropes, and then dropped him np like a bale of cloth. Such a blow is 

in stylo. (Six to one on Bandall.) rarely witnessed. Time was called, and upon 

10. — ^Tho nob of Dick was fast losing ite Dick’s getting up to come to the aoratch, he 

shape from the severe hammering of Ban- shook hands with Bandall, and resigned the 

dall, who applied his fist rapidly on hie ountost. Time thirty-three minutes and a 

opponent’s mng. In closing, both down. half. 

11. — A short round, whum terminated in Bandall, in the above contest, proved him- 

favonr of Bandall, as did also the 12th, 13Ui, self n good two-handed hitter, ont was mi- 
and 14th rounds. usually successful with his left hand. Dick 

16. — ^Dick was desperately endeavouring had not the slightest chance. Bandall left 
to effect a change in his favour : he hit the ring without a scratch upon his face. 
Bandall on the face, put in a hard blow on 


Tho Bclentifio qu^tieB displayed by Harry Holt (Seo Holt, in Appendix), 
in a battle of on hour and a half b duration with Parisbi the waterman, and 
in his more recent conquest of O’jDonnell, at Arlington Oomer, had much 
pi'epoBsesBed the amateurs in his fiivour ; and, notwithstanding the excellence 
of Randall, it was generally thought that Holt would turn out a worthy 
competitor. In oonaequenoe of this opinion, a match for twenty-Bve guineas 
a^aide was made between iho ahote pugOists. Considerable interest was &lt 
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hy HiB fportmg world xMpooting its docdsioii, whkii took plooo it Oocmbe 
Wamn, on Tuesday, May 20, 1817, in a twenty-four foot roped ring. 

The wet state of the weather in the early part of the moniing prerented 
great numbers of the fancy from quitting the metropolis, and although it was 
extremely fine in the neighbourhood of Coombe Wood, there were not above 
six hundred persons present, among whom were Colonel Berkeley, Captain 
Barclay, Messrs. Jackson and Chilly, Cribb, Carter, Oliver, Scroggins, Crocks, 
Ballard, Gibbons, etc. The combatants were nearly alike in weight, both 
under eleven stone. 

It was upon the whole one of the most orderly conducted matches ever 
witnessed, excepting a slight fracas which occurred between Caleb Baldwin 
and the keepers of the gate. The latter, not immediately recognizing the 
veteran of the ring, refused his vehicle admittance, without the usuid tip ; 
but Caleb, finding argufying tho topic would not do — instead of paying tliem 
in sterling coin, dealt out another sort of currency, which, although without 
the Mint impress, had such an effect upon the Johnny Bows that the gate 
fiew open and Caleb rode through in triumph. At a little after one. Holt 
appeared in the ring and threw up his hat; llandall immediately followed. 
Paddington Jones and Whale seconded tho latter, and Painter and Clark for 
Holt. 

The usual ceremony of shaking hands having been performed, every eye 
was on the stretch, looking out for the first advantage. Seven to four 
generally on Bandall, but two to one in many instances. 

THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— 'flifl oombatanif hud scarcely 
placed tiiemsolves in attitude, when Ban- 
^rs left hand, with much sevority, caught 
Holt on his mouth. Ho rnprated it as quick 
as lightning, and was endeavouring to plant 
a third, but Holt stopped him. Bandull 
again put in anoUior desperate facer ; a few 
blows were exchanged, when Randall went 
in with his usual sort of hook to fib, but 
Holt caught hold of his arm, and a share 
straggle took place for the throw. Bandall 
showed the most strength, and Holt was 
undermost. (Three to one upon Randall.) 

8.— ^On comiim to the soratoh in this very 
early stage of the fight Holt's mug showed 
&e painter had been boiy. Randall's loft 
band again saccessfdlly nobbed his adver- 
eary. Considerable ecionee was now dis- 
played on both sides; Holt stopped ‘many 
MOWS in good sUle, and also planM a diarp 
blow on Randall's cheek. Several bite were 
asdhaaged, bat materiallv to the advantage 
of who, in finiuiing this round of 


tbrc'^ minutes, caught hold of Holt's ribs in 
rather a singular manner, and threw him. 
(Three and roar to one loudly offered upon 
&ndall.) 

8. — Bandall, witli the utmost coolness, 
again beat the tattoo upon Holt's nob. It 
was altugutlicr a long round ; but the soienoo 
exhibited b^ Holt was that of stopping in- 
stead of giving, and the spectatori were 
astonidied at the little execution be per- 
formed. Bandall put in upwards of dx 
facers, damaging the peepers of Us oppo- 
nent, and olareting his face all over, and 
sent him down from a tremendooe hit on the 
side of hin head. (Five to one.) 

4. ~ Holt came to tho scratch nndis- 
mayed, but he had no sooner set-to than 
the left hand of Bandall dealt out tremen- 
dous punishment It was never ont of hie 
opponentfs fboe. Holt, it was now evident, 
hod been deceived regpecting the qnality of 
his adversaiy ; yet he oontenoed in the meet 
manly etyle, and plinted eo deepenle a hit 
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■nte iba M Mr of Baiifan ttaft fho IoMm h m A nt oat of tiao, tat hm oaiumi to 
bled pro^UikmilT. Tbo eoioooi of -Baiidall lonow the oombat. Hb obeenod, “1 am 
woipfo^ominentihopatUifeixIbeeMalmoet read/ toflfbt}** boti inondoavouriiw toriM 
eQoeMy<^f and when Bolt at length from hie aeeond'a knee, frU down from ex- 

etopped him oh thie boring eait, ho need hie hanetiom Holt'e ftionde were perfrotly 

rkht hand with nearly eqnol ene oMi till mtiifted ho oonld not win. and he wm in- 

Bolt went down. * etontlyoarriodoatofihenngby Fariihand 

6.— ’Bondall woe oompellod to fight on- Pednter, jpnt into a ohaiae, and proper atten- 

tremelj diiferent from the mode ne had tion paidf to him. The battle laeted twentj- 

adopted with Weet Oonntn Diok. Holt woe fire minntee. 

not to bo fibbed, and Eandall oonvineed BBMAW^lhieoonteet firmly eriobHahed 
the admirers of soientifie pngiham that ho Bandallo ehoroeter ae a first-rate ooientifio 

was a most effeotiTe ont-i^hter. His bite Mgilist. Bb possess e s the mastery of the art 

were tremendous* and Bolrs free wm oom- m an eminent degree, diresli his oolione of 

pletely Termilioned. In this round, not- sameness with the most perfhet ease, and 

withatanding the damaged peepers of Holt, promptly ohonges hie mode of fighting m the 

h put in so sharp a blow on the bridge of neoesaityoftheattaokreqniree* Inhiefbnner 

Bandall’e noee that it pinked his index in an battles with Bamk, the Jew, and WestOonn- 

instant. The oaiokest eye oonld eoaroely try Diok, his sunerior fibbing traits ptored 

keep pace with the execution perfonned by snooearihl. Witn Holt a different qretem 

Randall’s left hand in thie round, and he wm required, and M an oni-fighter he oom- 

repeatedly hit Holt from him till he went pletely astomshod the ring by the terrible 

down. (All betters, and no offers accepted.) punisbing capabilities he euiibited. With his 

6. *^Randall appeared to suffer much in- left hanu Randall planted unoonnted hits on 

oonvenienoe from the violent bleeding of his Holt’s face, and several with bis right. He 

ear ; hia mouth wm so overcharged that he threw little time away in Bpanmg ; and« like 

oonld eoaroely got rid of it Had not Holt a good artist, his workmanship soon spoke 

possesaed exoellent smenoe, he must have for itself. As a finisher there seemed a 

been mnashed in the very ontaet of the 

battle. He stopped a great number of .Dutch Bam, and m a two-handed hitter, the 

blofwe ; bat it may be truly said that he only decisive mode of Tom Belcher. It wm 

stood up M a mark to be hit at. It wm urged by the partisans of Holt, that he dis- 

ourions to observe that, whenever the left played no fight at all in contending ogsmst 

hand of Randall was denied, he used his Randall, 'x^is complaint, upon a riight 

right with great facility, and put in some examination, will not only soon be removed, 

terrible ribbers. Randall closea this round but the assertion proved unjust. Randall 

by a terrible blow in the middle piece, that wm the offensive fighter throughout the 

sent hii adversary down in a twinkling. battle, and his punishment wm bo rapid 
(Ten to one wm offered npon Randall.) and severe, that he never gave Holt on 

7. — It WM useless for Holt to oontend; opportunity of showing himself, except on 

but his game and oourageous nature prompted the defensive. The Utter, notwithstanding 

him, if possible, to rise superior to defeat, his soienoe, but in very few instanoes stopped 

It WM all up: Randall did m he pleased, his opponents left band. The tme state- 

and Holt was again down. (Any odds.) ment of the ease is, that ** the fight" wm hit 

8 and last.— Holt wm emulous for eon- out of him m early m the third round. In 

quest ; the blunt, it seems, he did not value, faot, if Holt had not been truly a game man, 

but the fiime of viotoiy wm dear to him ; he could never have stood before RandsR for 

nothing else oonld have induced him again twenty-five minntes, after the heavy milling 
to moot his opponent. Randall worked he received at the onset. In oonseqnenoe 
eharply with both his hands, and with his this opinion being entertained by the few 
right planted a tremendous hit on Holt's amateurs present, £10 were ooUeoted for his 
nob, that instantly fioored him. He wm bravery. 


Four months had scarcely dapsed when Bandall again appeared in the 
priae-iing, in competition with Belaaoo, the Jew. This match produced 
one of the most mteresting battles upon record. Since the boxing days of 
the edentido Tom ipdeher and tJie renowned Dutch Sam, the amateurs and 
patrons of pugilism had not been more animatedly interested respecting the 
termination of any combat than the one which took place on Tuesday, 
September 80, 1817, at Bhepperton Bange, in a twenty-fbur fbet ring, fur 
fifty guineas frdda, between these heroes. The milling reputation of both 
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th« oombatanti was of the first order throaghout the oirbles of the fiuioj. 
Randall was considered the best finisher of the light weights ; the Jewsi in 
Belasco, hoped to find another Dutch 6am. He was the rising star of their 
pugilistic hemisphere, and an awkward man to get at— a desperate infighter ; 
one that would not be denied, and ablo to rally his opponent to the end 
of the chapter. Duke’s Place was all alive in the praise of the capabilitieB 
of Belasco, and, notwithstanding the love of monish by the tribes, it is said, in 
some instances, the odds were sported on the promising young Israelite. 
But if Petticoat Laiie resounded with the strains of the Children of Judah, 
on the other hand the back settlements of the Holy Land were equally fhll 
of spirits upon the occasion, and firom the turf cutter to the knight of tho 
hod, all sported all their loose blunt from a sovereign down to a glass of 
whiskey, in honour of their darling Jack Randall.” The Corinthians of 
St. James’ too were highly interested in the event; and the flash side 
(as they were termed), although they sported five and six to four on 
Randall, did not view it with anything like the safety of receiving a bank 
dividend. The men appeared in good condition— Belasco weighing a few 
pounds more than his opponent, and looking uncommonly firosh. The time 
having arrived, five minutes before one, the combatants commenced the attack. 
Randall was seconded by Paddington Jones and Dick Whale ; Bdasoo was 
waited upon by Little Puss and Aby Swartscher. 


THE FIGHT, 


Bound 1.— Bandall, who in all his fonner 
battlea generally hit first, displayed unusual 
caution. The same care was manifested in 
the Jew. It was a complete system of tactics. 
The spectators were lost in amazement ; and 
their optics were completely tired in watch- 
ing the feints, viewing the steps, controstiiig 
the manoBUTree, stratagems, and snares re- 
sorted to bv Bandall and Belasco to get the 
best of each oilier, until nine minutes had 
elapsed bofom the first round woe termi- 
nal, during which onl 3 r four blows hod 
been exchanged. In closing, Belasco went 
down. 

9.— The same system of generalship oc- 
curred, and this round occupied eight 
mtentes and a half. Belasco mt in a sharp 
hit^on IUadall*s mouth, whioh Drought forth 
the olaret in a twinkling Here the coolness 
cmT the Nonpareil was seen to great advan- 
tage ; his steadiness was as if no blow had 
bMn struck. A rally ooonrred, in whioh 
some sharp hits were exchanged, and Ran- 
dall received rather an unwelcome touch 
upon hie eye. They eeparated and rallied 
again, when, in a dose, the Jew went down. 


8.— From this mode of fighting a long 
battle was anticipated. In fids round the 
knowledge of the art waa portrmd on both 
sides. Bandall was rather unfortnnate in 
his distances, for although his left hand 
bodied his opponent repeatedly, it did not 
touch the mark. It was not a eouj> de grace. 
Belasco down. Twenty-four minutes had 
elapsed. 

4. — ^The oonduot of the Jew was much to 
be admired. He fought like a hero, and 
followed his opponent with all tho omifldence 
of true game. He was, however, floored 
with the celerity of a shot, firom a deqperate 
left-handed hit of Bandall. The latter put 
up his hand to hii eye as if it was trouble- 
some. 

6.— It was now elearly seen that Bandall 
was the great capteia; he ont-generalled 
his opponent with iJl the aooomriishment 'of 
the art of war If Randall was bored at m 
time to a comer of the ring, be fought hu 
way out with subh ease and lalkty that 
demption fhlls short in oonnying its esoel* 
lenoe. It was also ourious to observe, that 
the Jew at one period bad got Bandall in a 
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podtion to fib himi wbui tho ktttri from 

hii toot uid oouniro. sot onlj oitriooted 

himielf from tibit periloai dtimtioiit bttt bo 
letamod the eompliment ura Bolomo with 
impandlded odroitnoHi end fibbed the Jew 
till he went down. (Two to one upon 
Bandall.) 

6.— A moit eioeUent roiind in noinl of 
eclenoe, bat Beliooo wee amin floored. 

7 and left.— BeloNo not only appeared a 

better, bat a inperior boxer in every reepeot 

than in hif conteit with Beynolda; and if he 
ooald not rank with Bandall, he proved him- 
aelf a diffionlt ousiomer to be aerved. After 
Bome adentifie movementa. Randall pnt in 

snob a tremendoua hit on Relaaoo'a m, that 

the latter inatantlj pat ap hia handf to feel 
if it waa there. The pain appeared so ex- 
craoiatinf^ that ha ataggered, fell, and 
fainted. Bandall might have pnt in another 
hit before he went down, bat hia oonduot 
waa too noble to add the alighteet punieh- 
ment to a frUen rival, rlpon Belaaoo'a 
recorering from hia trance, he robbed hia 
body, as if auffering from aevere poniahment. 
The battle thaa terminated in finy-foor and 
a half minatea. 

BBMARX8.— The moat experienced jadgpa 
of boxing agreed that thronghoat the annala 
of pngilmm each a diaplay <n acientifio exoel- 


the above battle ia not te be 

paralleled. It waa a peifiaot piotnre of the 
art, and Bandall jnatly aeqniiM the appel- 
lation of *' The NonpareiL^ Hia agility wae 
aorpriamg. Dnteh Bam, in the beat of hia 
daya, it waa aaid, never fooght with any- 
thing like the preouion exhibited by Ban- 
daUt and, in competition with the lafctert 
the Jew phenomenon maat have fallen be- 
neath hie iopeiiorily. Thia oonteat* it ia 
tme, did not altogether pleaae, if we are to 
go with the crowd who are partial to 
downright milHng ; bat by the admirera of 
aeientiflo efforta, by thpee patrona who veloe 
the intent more than the effect, thoae ama- 

teara who appreciate the advaatagea of 

hitting and grang away, of ipving matead 
of receiving, and of aeeing a won with- 

ont ferocity and gluttony, the^ht between 
Bandall and Belaaoo may be pronoonoed one 


witnesaed. The attitadea of the men were 
fine in eveiy point of view, and their move- 
menta conducted on the true prinoiplee of 
Boienoe. The athletic beauty or the naman 
frame waa never more prosunent. Bandall 
retired from the ring acarcely aeratohed. 
Thia ia the gr^ art of fighting— to give, 
and not to receive. 


At a spoitmg dinner, giyen to the lade of the fancy at Tom Oliyer*!, a few 
days after the above fight, by one of the highest amateiirs in the acientifio 
circlcB, no want of ** game/’ it appears, was disoovered to render the table 
complete. When the cloth was removed, the cigars lighted, the lively 
glass replenished, and the merits and oapabiUties of various milling heroes 
became the animated subject of discussion among the company present, 
a set-to was proposed, by way of practical illustration, between Bandall and 
young Burke, of Woolwich. The heroes immediately acquiesced in this 
request: the gloves were produced, and the men soon appeared in battle 
array. Burke, who is five feet ten inches in height, and wanting neither 
gluttony nor science, contended for tho honour of having the best of it with 
much determination; but some doubts having arisen among the learned 
judges upon tliis precise point, a regular glove matoh was entered into, and a 
sum deposited on botli sides accordingly. The first clean fioorer was to 
decide the event! The contest was truly spirited, and after some tidy 
milling, Burke went down ; but it not being exactly the thing meant, the 
point was reserved till another round. Thirteen minutes had now elapsed, 
and notwithstanding the advantages Burke possessed from standing over 
Bandall, the latter at length measured his distance so coneotly, that Burke 
was fioored aa if he had been shot! The point being now latisfrctiortly 
deoided-^the glaaaei went merrily round—mirfh and hannony prevailed 
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ihroughont the eTening, and the eompeiiy lepaxeted in the ntmoit good 
humour. It if said, that the amateur before alluded to obwrrod that Bandail 
should not want, if neoeffaiy, f^om 600 to 1000 guineas to complete any 
matrhy so high an opinion did he entertain of his milling talents. Bandell 
was presented by his backer with the amount of the stakes. 

Bondall had made such rapid strides towards perfection in pugUion that 
some difficulty was experienced in finding a customer for him. HoweTer. 
the long-talked-of match between Furiidi, the waterman, and Bandall was at 
length mode for 100 guineas a-side. These boxing heroes met on ThursdaTt 
November 27, 1817, at Hayes Common. Parish, it seems, although not 
hig^y appreciated as a boxer, was well-known as a staimoh man ; he had 
also acquired first-rate science, under the tuition of George Head, a teacher 
of deserved celebrity. Nevertheless, so little was the Waterman esteemed 
in comparison with his opponent, that three to one was the current betting 
against him. True, Parish’s battle with Holt was highly spoken of, although 
it took him one hour and a half to win it; while EandoU, on the other hand, 
beat Holt in twenty-five minutes. Wallingham Common, in Surrey, about 
six miles beyond Croydon, was the spot selected for this grand trial of skOl. 
Thither the amateurs repaired at an early hour, but the clergyman of the 
pariah (also a magistrate) saw the cavalcade pass his window, and hastening 
to the ring, declared that the battle must not take place in Surrey. A little 
persuasion was tried to divert the rev. gent, from his intention,—- but he 
observed, ** it was loss of time to remonstrate, os he was as inflexible as a 
rock.” In this dilemma, Hayes Common, in Kent, about seven miles distant, 
was suggested as an eligible place. The stakes were instantly removed, and 
the motley group followed like lightning, over a cross-country road, that had 
not been visited for months by anything but dung carts or wagons. It was 
almost impassable, but the game of the fancy was not to be beaten by trifling 
obstacles, and the scene that followed beggars description. Postchaises were 
floored in the deep ruts in the road — ^the springs of curricles and gigs were 
broken — the llosinantes dead beat— the Eatoners puffing and blowing from 
top to toe, anxious to arrive in time — ^boots were dragged off the feet by the 
strength of the clay, and many of the Ught-shod coves stuck fast in the mud. 
The magistrate, very politely, saw the patrons of science to the extremity of 
the county before he took his leave. At length Hayes Common appeared in 
sight, and the ring, after some little time, was again formed. At ten minutes 
past three o’clock, Handall appeared and threw up his hat in the ring, 
attended by Paddington Jones and Whale, as his seconds; Parish dioitly 
followed, and repeated the same token of defiancei followed by George Hoad 
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and Spring. Sereral amatonra of nnk wore in the ting; and Colonel Bortoni 
the patron of Kandall, sat cloae to the itakea. After shaking handa the 


men aet-to and began 


THB 

Boand l.->Tha jpoaitionf of the oomba- 
tanti were extremelj elegant i both afnMHkred 
in good oonditian, batf if ugrthing, Pariah 
aeemed the hearier man. Neither aeemed 
eager to itrike; and. notwithiteading the 
aoknowledg^ ezoellenoe of Baadall« oon- 
aiderable time elapaad before Oie attack 
eommenoed. At length the Nonpareil got 
hia diatanoe, planted a body hit with much 
dexterity, and got away. He waa not long 
in giving hia advenaiY another, when Pariah 
returned, but not effectively. Conaiderable 
time a^n occurred in aparring, till a 
favourable opportunity occun^ for Kandall, 
when he let ny at the Waterman*s nob, pro- 
ducing the claret in a twinkling, and got 
away with the agility of a dancing maetor. 
The Nonpareil atopped in a maaterl^ style, 
and ahowed hia auperiority by finishing the 
round in a winning manner. Using both 
hands equally, the left being applied to the 
body of his opponent, while the right hand 
put in so tremendous a hit on the head of 
Pariah, that he fell forwards on hia face. 
(Great applauae. E^ht xninntea and three- 
qoartora had elapsed, and four to one was 
offered with as mu(h readiness aa if the 
blunt was of no value. ) 

2. — Randall, notwithstanding the deeided 
advantages he had obtained, like a skilful 
gennral, aeemed to think discretion the better 

E art of valour. He waa as cautious as if no 
lows had passed, and again waited for a 
^d opening. The attempts of Parish were 
^strated. and liondall, with the most simi- 
le confidonce. again bodied his exponent. 
The already damaged mug of the Waterman 
was again peppered, and the orimson flowed 
^piously, in closing, the Nonpareil showed 
himself completely entitled to his appella- 
tion; he TOt Parish's head under his arm, 
* bim severely till both went down. 
8. — ^The admirers of soience were oom- 
pletely tired before any work was attempted, 
BO mneh time elapaea; and the downright 
p^aans of the da sohod of tohting. when 
milling was the order of the aay, bea^ to 
treat uis sort of boxing oontemptuonaly. In 
fact, P^ah waa ao fatigued that lie put 
down his handa. At length the oombatuits 
became more in eameit, and Banddl finished 
the round moat suooeaafiilly. He planted a 
severe throttler, when Pansh returned, but 
not heavily. Some blows were exchanged, 
and the Waterman ao cleanly hit one of 
BandaU’a peejM»a that he made him wink 
again. Nonparett toon returned thia 
favow with oompoond intarcet, and made 
the Waterman mto the dnst (Uproariova 
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applause.) In this round Bendall out the 
knuckles of his left hand egainat the Water- 
men's teeth. 

4— The head of Pariah, from the profuae 
idoiiring it exhibited, showed the han^y 
works of the limner, but hia oenfidenoe waa 
not in the least abated. On aetting-to he 
waa nobbed without oeremopy ; he also re- 
ceived in the oourae of the round a body bit 
that sent him iteggering away from his 
opponent The letoma of Pariah were inef- 
fective; and, in cloaing, Randall diowed 
the amateurs the practical advantages of 
fibbing; for he here portrayed a foature 
peculiar to himself in this respect: when 
tired with one hand he changed it, then 
worked with the other, till Parish was 
thrown undermost. The gluttony of the 
Waterman was acknowledge by all preset, 
and scieoe was allowed him. Betting, 
nevertheless, was at a stand-still, so oertau 
did the event appear to be. 

6.— This was a sharp round ; Pariah ap- 
peared to more advantam than heretofore. 
The left hand of Randall was much lace- 
rated ; neverthclem, in this punful state, it 
did not prevent him from doing execution. 
In closing, I’ansb mot with a heavy full, 
and was undermost. 

6. — ^The Waterman scarcely ever attempted 
to strike first; had he done so. in all proba- 
bility a greater chance might have presented 
itsrir. In one or two instances he lost 
nothing by commencing the attack. In clos- 
ing, a uesperate struggle took place to obtain 
the throw, after fibbing had been adminis- 
tered ; Randall got Parish down and rolled 
over him. 

7. — 'It was evident Randall was ^ stronger 

man, the better fighter, superior on his 
legs, knew bow to shape himself for every 
situation he had to encounter; in short, he 
appeared a complete master of the art of 
war. Borne hara milling occurred in this 
ronnd, and Parish made some good hiti; 
but he oonld not tom the scale. Randall 
put in a bollicr, and got away. The Water- 
man followed him in the gameat manner, 
and never ahowed anything like flinching 
throughout the fight. Randall pnt in a 
desperate hit in the Waterman’s neck, then 
laughed and nodded at him. In closing, 
both down. The friends of R ndall were 
under some alarm, from the quantity of 
blood he had lost from liis left hand ; and 
a wiap of iome eminence, who was 

among the opeotaton, wae rather apprehen- 
sive it might produce fainting. 

8«<^BeadaU was not to be got at, and lie 

sa 
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distinct] j took the lead in this round. Parish 
t^ave him a sort of half-arm hit in the 
riouth. Both down. 

9. —^ sotting-to Randall drew on one 
Bide to void the claret from his mouth ; but 
this was tho most effective round in the 
fight. It was singular to view Randall hit. 
hit, and hit again till tl Waterman west 
down (in his hack. (A guinea to a shilling 
was laughed nt.) 

10. — in this round tho Waterman ap- 
peared conspicuous. He got Randall into 
the comer of Lie ring, and put in a body 
blow that made the Nonpareil wince again ; 
in tact, he reeled a little, and hod it been 
heavier it is likely ho must have gone down. 
But the recovery of Randall was excellent, 
he got out of his perilous situation in the 
masterly style of a consummate tactician, 
and the marks of his left were seen im- 
printed on tho body of his opponent. After 
some little traversing in tho ring, Randall 
was again in the comer, when it was enrioas 
to observe the mode he took to obtain dis- 
tance . ho leaned his body back quite tlirough 
the ropes, and plantedi by this means, a 
heavy Lit on tho Waterman’s mouth, which 
soon gave him an opening, when ho came 
lau'''ring out. Rome blows were exchanged, 
and Parish with much dexterity hit i’andall 
under tho ear, marking him. The Nonpa* 
rcil now gave hia man no quarter, and, in 
closing, he throw the Waterman so despo- 
ratelv that his shoulder was nearly diuo- 
ci ted. This nras the most effective round in 
the fight, and Parish rocoivod considerable 
applause. 

11 and last.— Tlio Wntermnn was entitled 
to every consideiation from the manly man- 
ner in which ho contested every round. 
Although ho did not gain much by in -fight- 
ing, he should have tried it at on earlier 
part of the fight; he could not have been 
worse off. In ont-fighting in this round he 
was fairly beat to a stand-still ; and although 


he endeavonVed to ste^ scientifieaUy his 
altered face was again panished. In closing, 
he received the asnal severity; and, on 
going down with his brave competitor was 
not able to meet him any more at the 
scratch. The shouts (ff viot(^ were loud 
and lasting, and tho Nonpareil was carried 
out of the ring in triumph. The battle 
lasted fifty-throe minutes. 

Rbmarxr.— The capabilities of Randall in 
the ring were so evident that comment is 
scarcely neocr^ary. What the most dcilful 
master of the sword exhibits wifh his weapon, 
Randall displayed with tlie list, llis mode* of 
fighting did not appear to ori^nate from the 
common advantages of teaching : it seemed 
completely intuitive, and looked more like a 
natural |nft than resulting from tlio minutia 
of art. Randall gained nothing fri^m chance 
blows ; and rarely ever made a hit without 
its proving effective. If his blows were not 
stopped, his distances were so well measured 
they were «aro of arrivmg at their desti- 
nation. It was asserted ho never hit past 
the head of his opponent ; and though con- 
siderable time was lost in the caution ob- 
served before ho struck, it was amply repaid 
in his coming off victorious without poiush- 
ment. However nnplrasing it may be to 
state, the positive fact is, Parish had no 
opportunity of turning the battle in his 
favour: it was all on tbe side of Randall 
from beginning to end : but, notwithstand- 
ing this remark, Fansh must bo allowed 
to have sastained tho character of a brave 
man, and a good fighter. Although his 
face received such tremendons panisnmenL 
hiB peepers were never closed, and ho showea 
himselt on tho same evening at tho White 
Hart, on the Bromley Rood, quite chuffy, 
refusing to bn put to bed. llie absenoe of 
Mr. Jackson was a severe loss to the comba- 
tants, particularly to the losing man, who, 
ill this instance. Lad not one single farthing 
oolleoted for him. 


To conquer Enndall seemed tho enyiahlo object of all the light weights ; 
a new customer accordingly offered himself, of the name of Burke, from 
Woolwich, for 100 guineas a-sido Ho was a fino, strong young man, 
taller than Kandall, and possessing great confidence in his own abilities. 
Burke was also thought highly of by the officers at Woolwich, from the 
capabilities he had displayed in two or three bouts, and he was backed 
without any hesitation ; indeed, his friends had quite made up their minds 
as to his success. Equally oonfident were the partisans of Randall. As to 
himself, he viewed this oentest with perfect indifference ; in faet^ vioteiy 
appeared so easy to him, that ho scarcely underwent the usual preparation 
of training. The day arrived, Tuesday, Juno 16, 1818, when the battle was 
to have been fbnght at Mouls^ Hunt, but the magistiitttsa inteiijB(tod« 
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Combe Wood wbb the next bit of turf seleotod for the contest, when a second 
intcmiption occuned from the presence of the beaks. Howeyer, this dilemma 
was soon got rid of, and the parties made the best of their way towards 
Wimbledon Common, followed by the anxious cavalcade. The ring was 
mado in a twinkling, ond Burke followed, by Oliver and Clarke, as his 
seconds, entered the ropes and threw np his hat. Baiidall immediately 
after repeated the token of defiance, waited on by Paddington Jones and 
Dick Whale. Seven to four on Bondall. 


THE FIGHT. 


Hound l.^Biirke apmarod an active, fine 
young man, and in good condition. Ho waa 
anxious to go to work, and aoon let fiy. 
Bandall also set-to. In closing the Non- 
pareil got his opponent's oamster under 
Ills arm, and served it out as a clown in a 
fair cerates on a salt box ; when tired, he 
threw Burke. (Rare chaffing from the Ban- 
dallites ; two to one.) 

2.— Burke was not quite so eager; he 
found more caution and a little efiarring 
uoooasaTy. Bandall again felt for his nob, 
when the olarot peeped, and first blood was 
declared for the Nonpareil. In closing, 
both down. 

fi.^Tlns was a short round, Burke falling 
from a slight hit. 

4. — Bum could not protect his nob; in 
fart, it was in complete clianeery, and ho 
had no idea of getting it out. His head m as 
quite altered ; in a close, both down, Burko 
undermost 

5. -*More chancery pi’ootico on tlio part of 
Randall, and played on upon his opponent’s 
nob, without any return. Bandall again got 
Burke clown. 

fi— This was a severe milling round. 
Burko showed Bandall that he must not be 
treated with careless contempt lest he might 
prove a dangerous customer. Burke again 
went down in a close, undermost. 

7.— Bandall stopp^ well, but did not dis- 
play himself to so much advantage as in his 
previous contests; he appeared more bent 
upon running in. and pulling his opponent 
down, than decisive hitting. Both dou'n, 
but Burke undermost. 

S.^All fighting : and Burke it was thought 
had rather the best of it. 


12.— Confidence, in a boxer, is a most 
essential requisite, but he ought always to 
be prepared fur his cnemv. No stningo 
pugilist ought to be looked upon indifier- 
ently, as he may, in the trial, turn out a 
good one. Burke was rather a difiioult man 
to be got at, from his length and height; 
which, it seems, acoonnts for so much hug- 
ging. Bnrke was tlirown. 

18.— Similar to the last; disapprobation 
expressed by the spectators. 

14 — ^Ktinuall, m closing, got his oppo- 
nent’s nob upon the fibbing system, but 
Bnrke guinou the throw, and lumdall wai 
undermost. 

15. — Bandall d^d not make a hit, but 
rushed in, and got Burko dmvn undermost. 

16. — Of a sin^r description. 

17. — ^Aftor i few exchanges of no import- 
ance, Randall put in a tremendous hit on the 
neck of Burke, and he went down. (Ap- 
plansp.) 

18. — ^In this round, if Burko did not abso- 
lutely frighten the friends of Bandall, ho 
convinced them he was a better man tiiaii 
they took liim to bo. Tlie Nonpareil put in 
Q heavy hit on his opponent's nob, which 
Burke tremendously returned with interest 
upon Randall. The farmer also put in four 
heavy hits on Bandall’s head without rcooiv- 
ing any return. In closing, a sharp struggle 
occurred, till both went down (This altered 
the fare of things a little, and the betting 
dropped. The Woolwich boys wore all 
slioutmg at the success of their noro.) 

19 —Quito unexpected, Burke had also tiio 
best of this round. In a sort of hugging 
close, both went down. (Great diouting for 
Burke.) 


9. — Burke, very cautious, tried to make 20 — Randall now wont to work riiarpl3% 

the most of his science, but went down. and gave his opponent a tremendous facer ; 

10. — lliif a*as a sort of scrambling ronnd. but Burke returned tlie compliment witli 

catching hold of each other, and Bai^Uli interest. Some riiarp hits also ocoarred, 

had not only the worst of it, bat in dosiilg, till botli went down. (Seven to four, and 

was down and undermost. The Woolwiw two to one on BandalM 

bpye were all aUvoi and flave Buka a lift, ^ 11.— Bnrke Msortsdf to scienee, bat hi# 

tinging onti " Bwke ww ever, and yon*]! nob «vas again in ehanoeiy, and the pnnish' 

win H now, if yon niiiid what yonVe artcr.** tnent it exhibited was tsrrifie* In closing, 

ll^TUi rennd ooniAM jgrim^paUy in bothdofwn. 
iparringaiidhiigfiiigitin Buke watthioini« I!.— It waa avidant now that Buka waa 
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Coiiig: h* appeared extremely weak, and 
went down trom a alight hit (**It'8 all 
your own, Jaok;” and four to one, but no 
taken.) 

88 and lost.— Bandall aeomod aa if lie waa 
determined to wind up the oontcat with a 

S 'and climax. The already puniabed head of 
urke again received three additional tre- 
niondouB hita upon it which gave it the roly- 
poly; and, in cloaing, Bandall threw hie 
opponent with the utmuat eaae. When 
time waa called, Burke could not come, on 
account, it waa aoid, of hia having dialocatod 
hia ahnulder. It waa over in three-quartora 
of an hour. 

Thia contest did not exactly please the 


friends of Bandall. It waa thought he had 
been too oareleaa, or that he entertained too 
light an opinion of his opponent. He, how- 
ever made aome skilful stops, which wore 
much admired ; but it was said he won the 
tight more from throwing, in the first in- 
stance, than from his usual method of 
hitting. It should bo taken into oomddera- 
tion, that Randall had something to do in 
getting at hia opponent, who poaaeaaed the 
superiority of length of arm and height of 
stature; and, in all probability, he would 
have fought for several rounds more if hia 
collar-bone had not been dislocated. Ban- 
dall, as usual, retired from the ring with 
scarcely a aeratoh about his faco. 


The I^onparcil had disposed of all his opponents with so much ease and 
certainty, that the spoiiiing world appeared extremely anxious that Tumor 
should enter the lists with him ; an opinion being entertained that the latter 
was the only boxor of the light weights that would have any chance of 
defeating Handall. The superior tactics and other pugilistic qualities 
displayed by Turner in his victories over Scroggins, had rendered him an 
object of great attraction among the fancy in general. Randall was also 
anxious to fight Tumor, by way of a finish to his efforts ; in fact, tho Non- 
pareil delayed commencing publican on that account clone ; and two or three 
good houses had in consequence slipped through his hands. Randall was 
confident as to the result. Victory, and notliing else, appeared certain to 
him. This, however, was by no means the general opinion; but when 
the following meeting was announced between tho above parties, the fancy 
were all alive 


“ Articlea of ngreoment, Ocfolwr 13, 1818, entered into at Mr. Franklin’s, the Lion and 
Goat, Lower Groaveiior Street, Grosvonor Square, lietween John Handall and Edward 
Tumor, to fight for the sum c)t ,€100 a-aidc, on Tuesday, the lat of December. The above 
battle to bo a fair aland up fight — ^lialf minute time, in a twenty-four foot ring. The place 
to be named by Mr. Jackson ; but the diatauco from London not to be leas than twenty-five, 
nor to exceed thirty miles. Handall, on the one aide, to choose his own umpire, as to a time 
keeper, and Turner also to appoint a time keeper, on his pait; but to prevent an^ disputes, 
Mr. Jackson to apjioint a tliird umpire as a referee, whose decision shall bo final. The 
whole of the stakes to bo mode good on Tuet^ay, the 10th of November, at Mr. Franklin’s, 
between the hours of seven and nine in tho evening ; but if either Handall or Turner wisli to 
inereaso the sum to £200 a-side, this latter sum to be made good on Tuesday, the 2itii of 
November. Mr. Jackson to hold the stokes, or any person whom he may appoint. A 
deposit of £80 a-side was placed in the hands of Mr. Franklin ; but if the whole of the 
stakes of £100 a-side are not made good on tho 10th of November, the above deposit to be 
forfeited accordingly. 

“(Signed) “ BAXTBB, 

•< Witnees, P. E. “ FBAlfKLIN.** 


Bandall waa generally the favourite ; yet Turner was hy no means in tlie 
bade ground, for the Taffies swore, Cot splutter her nails, bur’s sure to win 
it.” The ood knowing ones, who put national feelings out of the case, and 
who only looked to winning the blunts dedared it was a puggling problem. 
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This great match made, Bandall went into training on hie fayourlte spot, 
Hampetead Heath ; whore he was rather under the eye and superintendence 
of a gallant Colonel, his patron, it being contiguous to that officer’s resi- 
dence. He took up his abode at Bob f ilch’s, the Horse and Groom, Hamp- 
stead, which was a centre of attraction for the fancy, it being only a toddling 
distance from the town. 

On the side of Turner, his fnends were equally attentive and aloit, and 
a “ game” dinner was given to the amateurs on Tuesday, November 24, 1818, 
at the Chequers Inn, Brentwood, Essex, preparatory to the grand oombat. 
It was a numerous and most respectable meeting. A livelier dinner was never 
witnessed ; the cloth woe covered from one end to the other with hares, 
pheasants, partndges, and venison, served in the highest style of culinary 
perfection ; the table was also surrounded by live gamo, of the true British 
breed, not to bo equalled in any other part of the world : Oliver and Furcell 
on one side. Turner and Richmond upon the other. The harmony was of the 
richest quality, and ‘Hhe heroes of the ring” were toasted by the company. 
Turner returned thanks for the mention that had been made of his former 
exertions, and observed, with much modesty and candour, that he would 
win if he could; but if he lost the match, ho trusted that the amateurs 
would not have to complain that ho had not done everything to give them 
satisfaction.” 

In consequence of the death of Queen Charlotte, this grout match was put 
off, by the consent of all parties, till Saturday, December 5. This circum- 
stance tended, if possible, to increase the sporting anxiety upon the event. 
The day being altered, it was thought expedient by the backers, to prevent 
any misunderstanding, to give publicity to tho following: — *'It may be 
necessary to inform those who are not thoroughly acquainted with the rules 
of betting, that, on account of the above day being altered, all bets that have 
been laid since the match was made are off, unless agreed by the parties to be 
on ; but all those bets which wore laid before tho match was mode, stana 
good.” It was even betting at Tattersall’s on the Monday previous to the 
light. This 3ircumstanco was attributed to the Welsh feeling upon the 
subject ; five to four was difficult to be got at. The contest being a ” war” 
question, the Stock Exchange dabbled oonsidorably upon the event. When 
the challenge was first given by Randall, and received by Tumor, tho odds 
were seven to four and two to one on Randall , but this seemed rather lo 
arise from the impetuosity and confidence of his friei^ than from a due 
estimate of his merits. Consideration soon reduced the odds to five to four, 

hen twenty^one to twenty, and at length only Randall for choice. 
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Even betting followed ; and at last Turner’s friends, who had been upon 
the reserve, began to show out, and actually offered five to four the other 
way. This change was attributed to a report that Randall had got a cold in 
his neck, and was under the necessity of having leochea applied to reduce 
the tumour which arose in consequence. Turner’s father, it appears, had 
offered to take the odds against liis son to any amount, and actually produced 
the blunt for a few hundreds, in order to prove his sincerity. The spirit 
of the Ancient Briton was up, and we understand that ho was instructed by 
his fiiends in Wales to support the national glory. Tom Belcher had £200 
sent up to him from Wales, to bet as he thought proper upon Turner. 

The little hci'o on his leaving Brentwood, dined at Belcher’s, in Ilolbom, 
on Thursday, and in the course of the evening set off for Croydon, whore he 
slept that night. He seemed in high condition and good spirits, and oppressed 
a perfect confidence of success. RandaU olso shifted his quarters from Hamp- 
stead, and approached the scene of action. Ho was equally sanguine. 

On Friday morning the bustle among the fancy was givat. Post-chaises, 
gigs, calls, buggies, wagons, and every description of vehicle, were called 
into requisition; and, in the course of the day the road towards Croydon 
preeonted a motley assemblage of persons of oil ranks. Many,"too, who could 
not muster the means of other conveyance, depended upon their pedestrian 
abilities, and set out on foot. Every horse on the road was engaged, and 
liundrcds were forced to tako «up their lodgings under circumstanccB of no 
ordinary privation ; indued it was considered but a trifling sacrifice, when 
compared w'ith the pleasure to be derived from being present at the fight. 

On entering the ring, which was pitched on Cruwloy Downs, Turner 
was waited on by Tom Owen and Bill Richmond, Randall by Tom Oliver and 
Blake. Odds six to four on Randall. Little time was lost, and at one o’clock 
they shook hands, and threw themselves in X)osition for 


THE FIGHT. 


Hound 1 .— Tt 18 iinpoti^ible to deeoribo tbn 
anxioty impressed ut^ the countenanues of 
the speotatOTS on the combatants shaking 
hands. The attitudes of both men were 
iiiU^tostinir to the admirers of pugilism, and 
neither of thorn seemed wanting in con- 
dition. They eyed each other with the 
Qcnte precision of fencing masters, and 
seemed positively almost to look into each 
Ollier’s hearts. It was dodging, dodging, 
and dodging again; and five minates had 
elup>«ed belure a blow had been made, touch- 
ing tlie toes of each oth»r nil the time. At 
length, oiler some feints, Turner Lit first, 


when the prime Irish boy laughed and got 
auajr. The latter, however, was not long in 
malung a return, and he mvo Turner a 

J 'awer and a ribber, but not heavily. More 
hints and dodging. Turner hit short with 
his right liand, when Randall rushed in and 
went to work. Ho tried to fib his opponent 
upon his old favourite system, and a severe 
struggle took place for the throw. Both 
down, but Turner undermost. 

2 .— The same caution was manifest on 
both sides on commencing this round, and 
Icmg spsirring ogain occurred. Randall gave 
o bolher, and got away ; he was not long in 
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r^peatmgr it aad adding a finer. Long 
•parring. Tomer endeaTonred to giro a 
tremendoni bit with hie left hand, but Jack 
was wary, and jumped back two yards. 
Ve^ long qparring; in fint, it appeal so 
tedioos to those who are admirers of down- 
right milling, that many persons called oot, 
“When shaU we got home P*' Tarper,*with 
much dexterity, pot in a good hit between 
BondaH's guard. (Great a{^)laaBe. “ Go iL 
Noddy.’*) The latter gave two facers, and 
plunfrod his wav to work. The fini^ of this 
round was truly severe, fibbing and strug- 
gling till both went down. Twenty minutes 
had elapsed. 

3. — The mouth of Turner seemed to show 
some tinge of the claret, but there was doubt 
about it. Ho, however, appeared to breathe 
veiy ouiok, and rather distressed. Tlie tac- 
tics or both the men wore of the first order 
of science, and it was viewed as astonish- 
ing by most of the old amateurs. Both of 
the men were so well prepared, that if the 
slightest mistake was made it was nut over- 
looked; and this may account for the ex- 
treme caution on both sides. Bandall had 
never any hing like such a customer to deal 
with boforo ; and I'umer had no borer-in to 
beat off-hand.. This round took thirteen 
minutns, and the pauses were so unusually 
long that some of the jokers advised Tom 
Owen to have a pip''. Unbb wished for his 
nightcap, and talked of supper. Old Caleb 
atlvisod them to go to work, and hit each 
other's nobs off. After numerous feints, 
the round was finished well. Turner under- 
most, and Bandall fell over him rather 
awkwardly upon his nook. 

4. — From the style of fighting displayed 
by both of the combatants, it was evident it 
must prove a lung fight. Both anxious, and 
on the look out not to give half a chance 
away. Bandall put in two body blows. 
Turner’s left hana also told on his oppo- 
nent's mouth. The hitting and stopping on 
both sides was masterly. Tamer’s nose was 
now bleeding oopiously, and Bandall’s face 
was pinked. Both down. 

6. — In this round Bandall took tho load ; 
he fibbed his oppoheut severely, and then 
fell upon him heavily in going down. 

6. — To attempt to describe minutely the 
feints, the pauses, dodgings, etc., would fill a 
volume, and therefore we must confine our- 
selves to an explicit and short epitome. 
Bandall spat blood, when Turner’s left hand 
caught hu opponent's nose, and the claret 
ran down into his mouth. A very long 
pause ensued, and it almost seemed that 
neither of the oombatants wished to make 
a hit, so much caution was used. Fifty 
minutes had elapsed. Turner made a tre- 
mendous hit witli his left hand,-bat Bandall 
stopped its effect with fine skill. An ex- 
oh^ge of blows. Turner aimed to do some- 
toing with his right and loft hands, but the 
blows wore slight. Bandall got awoy ; the 
blood firom his ix»e appeared rather toonble- 


some to him* Trifling exchanges. Tomer 
seemed tired, and put down his hands, but 
they were soon up again on Bandall’s offer- 
ing to hit. Tumor threw two blows away, 
when Bandall put in a severe body blow 
Another long pause. Bandall now put down 
his hands, just for a moment's case, when 
Tumor run in, not to lose an opportunity, 
but Bandall laughed, and was prepared for 
him in an instant. Long pause. Several 
feints, but no hitting. Bandall put in a 
heavy blow in the body, but got a sharp 
hoader in return. Tho Nonpareil seemed to 
be changing his mode of attack, and trying 
all for the body. Turner was so extremely 
awkward and aangorous to bo got at, tliat 
Bandall displayed more than his usual cau- 
tion. Tumor stopped a heavy hit, and then 
hit Bandall on the bead ; and he also en- 
deavoured again to use his left hand with 
success, but Bandall stopped him. Some 
fine science was again displayed, and in 
straggling for the throw, BanduU was under- 
most. Tamer was now bleeding oopiousl}, 
and the claret was also running down from 
Baudall's nose. 

7. — ^I'his was a tremendous round, and 
Turner seemed much distressed in ooming 
to the scratch. After a few exchanges, 
Bandall closed, and went sharply to work on 
tho weaving system, till they both were 
down. 

8. — ^This was also a fighting rsond, and 
Turner’s left hand got into bis opponent’s 
face ; but Randall, m turn, put in a sharp 
bodier. In closing, Tomer woa thrown. 

9. — When time was called, Turner was 
about to commence play on BaAdaU’s side of 
tho ring, when the latter said, ** Keep yonr 
own Bide.” This was a gallant round, and 
both libbed each other in turn. In going 
down Bandall had the best of the fall. 

10. — This round was full of science ; tho 
hitting and stopping on both sides were of 
the finest order of tlie art. Turner coiii- 


In struggling for the throw. Turner threw 
Bandall over him. 

11. — The best judges were still between 

hopes and fears upon tho subject. Bandall 
seemed to have tho best of it, but the good- 
ness of Turner was so well known, that he 
did not oven now want for plenty of backers. 
Bandall got Turner into the sun, and put in 
a tremendous hit on his left eye, tliat made 
him wink again. Ho. however, recovered 
himself, and gave hi# opponent a severe one 
in the bread-bosket.'^n going down Turner 
received a hit which Owen said was foul, 
and called out to the umpires respecting 
it but no notice was taken by the authorities, 
and it wont off. . , , 

12. — Tamer hit hia opponent right and 
left, but they did not appear heavy enough 
to alter the position of ilandall, or reduce 
his strength* However, it ana a despuraio 
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roond. (Seren to Ibnr on Bandoll.) Both 
down, and hard milling. 

18.— Randall put in a desperato morter, 
that sent Turner’s nob back, and the daret 
followed in torrents; he ;«peated and 
Turner went down. Randall had now ^ 
upon the head-work, and left pinking at tne 
body. This was the first knock-down blow, 
and great shouting followed it. 

14. — It was really astonishing to witness 
the coolness with which Turner came up to 
the scratch after the tremendous punish- 
ment he had experienced in the last round. 
He also hit out right and left, and some 
Borere exchanges occurred between them. 
In closing, Turner fibbed Randall with some 
effect, but the former went down. (Randall 
for £100.) 

16.— A very sharp round. Good fighting 
on both sides. In closing, Turner got Ran- 
dall down, and also undermost. 

16. — A considerable pause before a blow 
was made. Turner at length let fly with his 
loft hand on the body ; but Randall put in 
so heavy a blow in Turner's month as nearly 
to dislodge his ivory, and the claret flowed 
proidsely. In closing. Tumor fibbed his 
opponent, but he fell rather weak. 

17. — In this round, in struggling for the 
throw, Turner throw Randall out of the ring, 
and stood up, loaning over the ropes. 

18. — Turner tried to use his left hand 
desperately, but was stopped. Randall 
rushed in to finish his man in stylo, but 
he missed his object. At length they both 
TOt into work, till Tumor wont down ex- 
hausted. 

10.— In this round Turner put in a sharp 
bodier, when Bandall’s old furto broke out 
with fresh energy . In closing, ho peppered 
the face of his opponent; it was ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, till Tumor wont down. One 
hour and thirty-five minutes. 

26.— Turner came to hia time undismayed, 
and hit left and right, which Randall not 
only stopped, but again planted a severe 
facer that broiiglit forth the claret in tor- 
rents. In closing, both down. 

21 — Turner hit with his left hand on 
Randall's nose, and he also went down from 
the force of his own blow. Randall seemed 
a little exhausted from the work ho had to 
perform, and was also blooding at the mouth. 
In fact, this blow seemed to have had more 
effect than any he had received daring the 
fight. 

22. — Randall run Turner down, after an 
exchange of a few blows 

23. — Inbbing and Turner a bad fall. The 
latter appeared getting weak, but still full of 
courage. 

24. — Turner came first to the acratoh, 
with nndiminished ocmfldence, and put in a 
amart right-handed nn, on Riandall'a mug. 
In the atrumle TunMv aJoo anrpriaed the 
apoetotore with the atrength that he poe- 
•osaod, tlirowing Randall with great vio- 
leooe Two bmira h|d now eUpied. 


25.— Tomer Mtoniahed the ma by com- 
ing np ao oheerftil, and aome of the good 
jnogea did nob know what to think of it; 
they aaid it was not altogethex ao aafe aa 
many might imagine. Randall planted a 
alight hit, and alipped down. 

20.— Tomer waa firat at the eoratch. and 
hit Randall right and left, but the blows 
were not heavy. Randall gave a second 
knock-down blow. 

27.— Randall looked at his faUen foe, and 
stooped down, winking to his friends, as it 
were, that he thought it aU right. This was 
a well fought round, and Tamer put in some 
good hits. In going down, Randall waa 
undermost. The water of life was here given 
to Randall. At this atage of the battle, 
npwarda of two hours having elapsed, it was 
truly extraordina^ to witness such exertions 
on both sides. Turner hit Randall right 
away from him, but the latter followed Tur- 
ner up till a terrible struggle took place in 
closing. Ihimer also stopi^ a severe blow 
aimed at him by Randall, and in return he 
planted a sharp liit on the Nonp^il's jaw. 

2S.— Turner again nobbed nis opponent 
with his left hand, but he was floorea from a 
tremendous body hit. 

29.— Notwithstanding the heavy flooring 
hit Turner experienced in the last round, he 
oamo up to the scratch as cool as a oucum- 
ber. He commenced fighting, and endea- 
voured to do some exeontion with hia left 
hand, but Randall stopped him. In a close, 
both down. 

80. — ^I'umor left tho knee of his second 
first, and quite satisfied the ring that that 
fight was nut out of him. He made some 
good ezohaiiges, till both went down. 

81. — ^The faco of Turner was severely 
punished, but his ^os were open, and ho 
fought as coolly as if he had only oommonood 
the fight. (“Take him away— he's too 
game,'' was the crv.) Tamer was again 
floored from a severe hit in the body. In 
this round a oircumstanoe occurred which 


might have proved the overthrow of Randall, 
if it hod not boon prevented. Baxter offered 
to bet £5 upon Turner, when Oliver warmly 
observed, that he would lay him £10 to £6 
three times over, and was leaving his man 
to come and stake, but he was culed npon 
by Randall’s patron not to quit him for an 
instant. Jem Belcher lost the fight with 
Cribb, it was assorted, in consequonco of his 
second staking the money, thns giving time 
for Cribb to recover hia wmd 


82.— The brave Tomer undismayed again 
met hia man ; but went down from a bloir* 
While on hia aecond’a knee, he was adviaad 
to jpve in, but hia manly heart would not 
suffer him to say “ No ; ** bis tongue reftiaed 
its utterance. 


83.— The state of Tomer now appealed ao 
piteous, and hia bravery ao modi tbs pmlaa 
of the ipeotators, that aaveral persona orlsd 
out, not let him fight any mora.*'— 
** Don't say that, gentlemen,'* replied Owen, 
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** h«*f worth twonty beaten men I* TuuKi 
however, went down from a facer. 

84 ana laet.— The admiration of all pM* 
lent was eipressed at Tamer itfiin coming 
to the soratoh ; and although m a state m 
exhaustion, he was cool, ooUeoted, and as 
same as a pebble. After some other hits, a 
blow on the loft side of Tamer's head Adored 
him, that he oould not come to time. Two 
hours, nineteen minutes, and thirty seconds 
had elapsed. 

Bemabxs.— The Arst act of Bandali, on 
being pronounced the victor, was to push the 
oro^ away Arom him, and to clasp tne hand 


of his bmve frUen foe with much seal and 
friendship j while Turner, nobly disdaining 
animodiy, gently patted Randall on the 
back, in tohen that be was the beat man, 
and had won the battle nobly and in gallant 
style. Hie amateurs applauded both of 
them, and pronounced them the two best 
bits of stuff, of their weight, in this country. 
Turner, it seems, on being repeatedly sw- 
oited to give in, indifmantly spumed sach 
advice, asserting that he could yet wm tlie 
ba^e. His br^er, Mr. Baxter, at len^h 
insisted that he should Aght no longer, wmoh 
put an end to the contest. 


On Tictory being declared in favonr of Bandali, Turner waa immedi- 
ately carried fh)m the ground by Sutton, in a distresaed state, to a neigh- 
bouring farmhouse, put to bed, and eyery attention and asaistance adminis- 
tered to his wants that humanity could suggest. It is well known that, 
heavy as the blows were, added to the extremity of pain he must have felt 
from the severity of punishment he had received, these were ** trifles lig^t 
as air,” compared to the anguish which his mind suffered at the recollection, 
afflicting to a brave man, of defeat. He was very ill, hut complained most 
of the body blows. Bandali, in the course of the Saturday evening, arrived 
in town, anxious to meet his better-half and son ; the latter was about two 
years old. 

The public interest was so great upon this occasion that hundreds stir- 
rounded the turnpike gates to Icam the name of tho winner. 

Bandali at this time announced his retirement from the ring, and his 
intention to servo tho public as a publican. Wo find in Monday morning’s 
Morning Chronicle^ after the fight, tho following paragraphs headed : — 

‘‘Bemkantb of the Figiit. — Daylight on Sunday morning discovered the 
remains of several gigs lying along tho wayside, which had been floored by 
coming in contact with each other from the narrowness and badness of the 
roads Beds could not he procured at any of the inns ; and, in consequence, 
hundreds were compelled to travel in the dark. Tho horses wore all dead 
heat, the long faces not to he described, and the cleaning out immense. Hear 
the dwelling of Handall, the Cock, in Tottenham Court-road, hundreds were 
wafting for the result of tho event; and, upon tho arrival of Jack, the 
applause he received rent the air. The mob round Belcher’s door was 
beyond all precedent. In the Borough Market, Cribh’s house was equally 
besieged, and those of Harmcr, Oliver, and Bum, orewded and surrounded. 
The sale of neespapers was as great as if some important victory had been 
achieved on the oontinent, so mnoh anxiety was felt upon this battle. The 
first news which anivei in X^ondon was that Turner had gained the day. 
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Numerous bets were made upon the information, and the hoax was not dis- 
pelled till ten o’clock on Saturday night 

<< Turner arrived in town last (Sunday) night; and notwithstanding the 
numerous blows ho has rocoived upon his face, it was astonishing to see how 
quickly the appearance of puni^ment had left it” 

At a sporting dinner at Franklin’s,* on December 22, 18 IB, to celebrate 
llundall’s victory, a noble lord, a staunch patron of boxing, proposed to back 
Martin against the Nonpareil. Martin, who had just defeated “the invincible” 
Jack Scroggins (as Pierce Egan calls him after four defeats), in the previous 
week (December 18th), was then in tho height of his fumu ; yet a backer 
of Dandall not only accepted the proposal but offered, lest Martin’s friends 
should draw back, to light £ loO to £ 100 ; so good a tiling did he think it ; 
though Martin was a st'iue heavier, touching list. 51bs. In a little row 
with tho ponderous Bum, BandoU displayed his skill upon the “ big ’un,” 
and offered to fight him for £100, before his match with Martin. These 
were of courso mere “ wild and wandering words, my lord.” For the match 
with Martin, £50 on the part of Martin, and £75 for Kandall, were posted 
on the last day of the year 1818, at Bum’s, and tho 4 th of May was fixed 
for the meeting, that it might not interfero with Newmarket. 

Bandall went into training at Hampstead, and in March, in consequence 
of some difference of opinion between his trainer and Martin’s, a footrace 
of 100 yards was proposed for £5 a-sidc. The men agreed to run, and came 
together, when Martin beat Bandall cleverly by seven yards. The reporter 
adds: “This was tho first time Bandoll’s name was coupled with deJeaU 
but then it was his feet that betrayed him, his faU had no hand in it.” “ This 
was thought,” os “Elia” says in his “Essays,” “smart writing for nows- 
pap(>rs thirty years ago.” 

Bandall generously volunteered to attend and set-to at Martin’s benefit at 
the Fives Court, which took place only a week before their fight, and did so. 
This is a little trait tliat speaks volumes for tho manly character of the 
Nonpareil. We copy tho contemporary report, as a specimen of tho road to 
the fight " some sixty years ago. 

“ The fancy were upon the alert soon after breakfast, on Monday, May 4, 
1819, to ascertain tho s(^at of action, and as soon os the important whispei 
had gone forth, that Crawley Downs was the place, ^the toddlers' were 
off in a twinkling. Gigs wore brushed up, the prads harnessed, and the 
^ boys’ who intended to enjoy themselves on the road were in motion. 


0 WM a baotor orpitgilists, sad kept the (lost, in Lower Qmivenor Street. 
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Heavy drage and wogoni were also to be vritnemd creeping along fbll of 
people, with plenty of grub. Between the hours of two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon, upwards of 100 gigs were counted passing through Croydon. 
The bonifaces chuckled with delight, and screwing was the order of the day. 
Long before eight o’clock in the* evening, every bed belonging to the inns 
and publichouses in Godstone, East Grinstead, Rcigate, Bletchingly, etc., 
etc., were doubly and some trebly engaged. The country folks also came in 
for a snook of the thing, and the simple Johnny Haws, who felt no heedtation 
in sitting up all night if they could turn their beds to account, with much 
modesty only asked £ 1 and 15f. each for an hour or two’s sloop. The private 
houses were thus filled. Five and seven shillings were charged for the stand 
of a horse in ony wretched hut. But those customers who were * fly’ to all 
the tricks and fancies of life, and who would not be nailed at any price, 
]>referred going to roost in a bam ; while others, possessing rather more 
gaiety, and who set sleep at defiance, blew a cloud over some heavy wet ; 
devouring the rich points of a flash chuunt, and thought no more of time 
hanging heavily than they did of the classics, ohaunting and swiping till 
many of the young sprigs dropped off their perches ; the ould ones who felt 
the influence of Hhe Dustman,’ were glad to drop their nobs to obtain 
forty winks. Those persons whose blunt enabled them to procure beds, 
could not obtain any sleep, for carriages of every description wore passing 
through the town all night. Things passed in this manner till day-light 
began to peep. Then the swells in their barouches and four, the swift 
trotting fanciers, hurried from the metropolis; and the rood exhibited tho 
hustle of the great day of Epsom llaccs. The ‘ brilliants’ also left Brighton, 
^yorthing, etc., about the same period, and thus were tho roads thronged in 
every direction. Tho ’ pitiless pelting shower’ commenced furiously at six 
o’clock on the Tuc^ lay morning, but it damped nothing but the dust. The 
< fancy’ are too game to prevent anything like weather interrupting their 
sports. Tho ogles of the turnpike men lot not half a chance slip through 
their fingers, and those persons who, either from carelessness or accident, had 
not preserved their tickets, were physicked by paying twice at the same gate. 
Tho weather at length deaied up, and by twelve o’clock the amphitheatre 
on Orawley Downs had a noble effect, thousands of persons being assembled. 
It is supposed if the oairiages had all been placed in one line they would 
have reached from London to Orawley. The amateurs were of the highest 
distinction, and several noblemen and foreigners of rank were upon the 
ground. The ahort time previous to the combat taking place waa wmjM 
in betting and deseanting upon the merits of the pugilists. The high oon« 
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dition «nd Btrength of Mortin madt a considerablo impresiion upon fho 
waTorera, and Bome little hedging ooourrod, though BOTon to four wob the 
current price with HandaU’e friends.** Martin drst appeared in the ring, 
and threw up his hat, accompanied hj hia Beconds, Bum and Earmer. 
Bandall immediately followed, attended by Oliver and Jones. The com- 
batants, upon meeting, shook hands with each other in the most friendly 
manner. The signal was given for stripping, and a most extensive ring was 
immediately beat out. At thirteen minutes to one the men set-to » 


TEE FIGHT 


BooLd l.-^ITpo*' the oombatants meotinff 
at the scratch, the fine condition of Martin 
claimed the peculiar attention of the am- 
t(*ura. The human frame could not pjOBsibly 
have attained a higher degree of perfection. 
He wore elastic drawers, and, from iiis hips 
downwards, the symmetry was so complete, 
that a sculptor could not have wished for a 
finer model. Randall was equally prime; 
but from oomparison of height and weight 
the chance appeared against him, if it had 
rested upon these points. Boports had gone 
abroad that Martin meant to nsk his fortune 
in the Arst two or three rounds : also that 
Kandall could not bear punishment, and the 
baker was determined to smash him on the 
outset. 'Ihe oonAdence of Martin rathei 
alarmed a few of the amateurs; but the 
stcaly calculators were not to be moved; 
and tlio recollection that Randall hod won 
eleven battles in succession — that he bad 
never been defeated — and bad likewise 
gained a victory over tlio skilful Turner, 
heightened their opinion, and induced them 
to lay it on thicker Iho vast niultitndo 
>4eemod in breathless suwense on tlio men 
making tiieir attitudes. Martin was cautious, 
and some time occurred in sparring for an 
opportunity to make a hit, when he at length 
1 't fly with his right hand, whieh reiicliod 
his Opponent's body slightly. Uandull made 
a hit, out the baker's lenrth of arm stopped 
it, when the latter in endeavouring to make 
a return, received a one*two on the right 
and left side ol his taco, which instantly 
created a pmkv appearance. Long sparring 
ocoorred, and both on the look out to obtain 
a iavonmble opportunity. Martin made a 
hii bat Randall got away in style, when the 
latter was not long in planting a blow on 
the body. Counter hits took place, and 
Martin, rather onoouroged from this oir- 
oumstnnoe, puraoed Randall to the comer of 
the ropes. The Nonpareil, ai heretofore, 
wlicn placed in this perilous situation, ex- 
tricated himself with promptness. He pnt 
in two taoers; Martin went staggering away, 
and the claret was seen issiing ftom his 
mouth* |Xe now Ta^crd faHnself upon bis 


toes, when Randall, finding that the length 
of the baker's " peel " was not yet praoticable 
to get over, planted a severe b^ier. Martin 
went a little to work, and in dosing some 
sharp blows passed, and both went down, 
Martin uppermost. (Loud diouting, and 
“ Well done, Martin.") 

2.— Randdl'a left ear was slightly bleed- 
ing from the lost encounter. Marun made 
a nit on Randall's shoulder ; and he also 
stopped the latter in making a return. 
Randall, however, was not long in pntfing 
in a bodier, that left the marks of his Angers 
as strongly imprinted as if they had l^n 
painted with vermilion. In dosing the 
Nonpareil Abbod Martin severely, but the 
baker obtained the throw and was upper- 
most. (Two to one was now cur'ont upon 
Randall ; and several took it, relying upon 
the length and strengUi of the baker.) 

8.— Martin made a gc^ nobber, and 
smiled at the event; but it was only tem- 
porary. Randall put in some bodierswiih 
mat dexienty, these afieotod the wind oi 
Martin, and, in dosing, Kandall not only 
Abbed his opponent tremendously, but fell 
upon him 

4.— Martin's face was bleeding and Aoshod 
all over ; distress was coming fast upon him. 
He, however, made a bit which was stopx>od, 
when Randall, like liglitning, put in so 
severe a facer that Martin’s head went with 
great force against tlio stakes. He appeared 
quite stimned, but did not go down, and 
came up tottering to Aght with his opponent. 
In dosing ho again received terribly, and 
was undermost. 

G.— The "upper crust” of the baker wuc 
now OTLoked, and Randall went in aharply 
to gain another point, adding more panim- 
ment, but in doting be was und^ost. 
(Four to one). 

6. — Martin got away from a tremendous 
hit; and some long spurring cecurred. IMa 
waa aaevere round ; but Martin was punidicd 
down, and Randall fell heavily upon him. 

7. — The Nonpnieil bad now commemd 
bia work, and aaiisUed tlic amateura tliat he 
meant to finian tt at Us loiiuro; be liad 
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** got him." as it if termsd ; hot jst this safs 
horo to back thinks the battle is not over 
till it is positivelj won, and aerer gives 
the slightest ohaaoe away. This was a 
short roond; when Randall amin spoiled 
the upper omst, and got his opponent 
down. 

8.— The face of Martin woe not only rod, 
bat his month »peared full of blood. He 
made a hit, but Randall got away ; ho, how- 
ever. again pursnod him to the ropes, when 
Randall hit him on the right eye, and he 
went staggering awav. Some struggle took 

S lace for we throw, out Randall got Martin 
own. 

0 — Martin sparred a short time, seemed 
tired, and endeavonred to pull up his drawers, 
when Randall was going in to mill, the 
baker smiled and soon prepared for action. 
In olosing Randall threw his opponent. 

10.— Martin slipped from a hit, but ho 
received such nobbera, and appeared so 
bothered, that it was observed, the ** Master 
of the Bolls" had mistaken his place, and 
got into the '* Court of Chancery Randall 
fell very heavy upon his opponent. 

ll.^It was evident that Martin could not 
gain a point to change the tide of batilo 
towards victory. He received a dreadful 
blow in tlie wind ; and Randall got away 
from nearly all his blows. The fibbing 
system was also again renewed with severity, 
and Martin was thrown. 

12. — Randall put in such tremendous 
hits, that m straggling Martin fell down 
exhausted. 

13.— This was a short round, and Martin 
was hit as he was going down in the struggle 
fer the throw. “Foull foul!” was loudly 
vociferated ; and it might perhaps have ap- 
peared so to those persons at a distance from 
the ring ; but the umpires, who were close to 
the ropes, and wattmed every movement, 
declared it to bo fair. 

14.— Another dreadfhl bodior was put in 


by Randall, and Marti-i went in ratlier 
fhrioni, but he was pumshod down. 

15. — The talents for serving out and im- 
proving the chance exhibited by Rands' 1 in 
this round, electrified tlie spectators, and 
astonished the most experience and acoom- 
plidiod pogilists on tne ground. In the 
very short space of time that Martin was 
foiling to the ground from struggling, Ran- 
dall juanted three tremendous blows. (“ It*s 
astonishinjg," was the cry ; he is a phe- 
nomenon mdeed ! " ) 

16. — Martin still kept fighting, and this 
was a sharp round ; but ho was nit both on 
the head and body stogg^ering away. In 
going down the coolness of Randall indoeed 
him to put up hiB arm to show that ho did 
not mean to hit his opponent on the ground. 

17. — Martin determmed to try it on, and 
broke away from a close. Some exchanges 
took place, but he was hit down severely 

18 — It was all up Martin was hit so 
severely that he fell upon his face. (A 
guinea to a shilling was offered, but no 
hikers. ) 

10 and last.- It was doubtful whether 
Martin could come again. He did, how- 
ever, appear at the scratch, in a terrible 
state, but it was only to floored sons 
ceremonie. The battle occupied forty-nine 
minutes and ten seconds. 

Remarks. — Randall never won a battle 
witli more comparativo ease ; and, excepting 
a slight shade under his loft eye, and a 
scratch upon his our, he had no appearance 
of having been enaged in a contest. He is a 
complete master of the art of war, and his 
iuilgment truly conspicuous. Ho found the 
length of arm poBsessed by the baker was 
not to bo got over at first; he then, with 
great promptitude, found out tlie vulnerable 
part of the body, till the head of his oppo- 
nent became at his service, and tlion he won 
with oil the coolness and science of play- 
ing a game of draughts. 


It was the opinion of the best judges, that Ilandall ultimately must be cried 
down, like the famous ** Eclipse,” as regarded fighting any man of his own 
weight. Martin was a very j;amo man, and a hard hitter ; but he had no 
chance with Bandall, although it is said he weighed above twelve stone, and 
Ilandall only ton stone ten pounds. In point of civility, decorous behaviour, 
and quiet conduct in life, Martin yielded to no pugilist on the list; and these 
ciroumstanoes were not forgotten by the amateurs, who made o collection for 
him of £ 30 on the ground. He was taken to a form-house and humanely 
attended upon ; while Bandall put on his dothes, and sat down to view the 
fight betwm darter (who styled himself the Champion of England}, and 
Spring, which took place in the same ring. 

Bandall, it appears, received foul play early in the aaoming df the 
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above fight; or, in other words, he was ‘‘hoenssed/’* This infamous 
schome, however, had not the desired effect; bat the dose operated as a 
purgative. 

A silly Monday disturbance in Battersea Fields, which led to a not very 
creditable tum-up between Randall, who had beon dining out, and a fighting 
tailor named Jem Wood or Hood, in October, 1819, is seized upon by Pierce 
Egan for seven octavo pages of slang and ungrammatical ^ Spatter;” 
“Fistiana,” too, has booked it as a victory, “four rounds for love,” to 
Randall. 

Randall was now so popular that tho manager of the Regency Theatre 
engaged him at a solary to exhibit his milling acquirements in a pantomime. 
Turner was his friendly opponent upon this occasion, and crowded houses 
were the result. 

In Juno, 1819, Randall being then about to open in business at tho Hole 
in tho Wall, in Chancery Lane, was challenged by tho dread-nought Jack 
Scroggins, and a backer of Randall put down a £ 10 note on his behalf, for a 
fight for 100 guineas to come off in August. Rundall, not having been con- 
sulted, refused to meet Scroggins, and forfeited tho £10. 

On Tuesday, August 1 7th, 1819, Rimdall’s opening dinner was celebrated. 
As a specimen we reprint tho advertisement from the weekly papers: — 

“TO THK PATRONS OF THE NOBLE ART. 

** A most inierPBtiiifir matcli will take plneo on Tiicmlay, Aufpist 17? 1810, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, m nhicli The NoNrAUi ii. nill exhibit in a new character. The Oom- 
mander-in-CIiiof will nrcMdo. It will br* a g.iino sot-to, and cutting up will prevail, while 
the elarot will be in full eupply. The vihitors, if thev do not find themsolvoi in Uhanoei^, will 
bo in tlin lane that leads to it. Tho ITulo-in-tlio-Wall will be tho rendeavous on this occa- 
sion, where friendship and harmony ^\iU do their best to crown Jack Randall’s latent hit." 


From this period we do not hear of Jack in the ring, though he constantly 
put on the gloves at benefits at the Fives Court, often donning the mufflers 
with the scientific Tom Belcher, his brother boniface and neighbour at tho 
Custlo. The following anecdote, headed “ Gallantry of the Nonpareil,” is 
given on the authority of “ Boxiana : 

“ On Thursday evening, Juno 28, 1821, os tho Nonpareil was taking one 
of his * training* walks, in company with Josh. Hudson and two amateurs, 
near White Conduit Fields, a lady and gentlemen were passing, when some 
very indecent and unmanly allusions were made to them by four fellows. 

Iliis term peihapi mav not be generally nndentodl. To *<lioeoe*’ a man it to pat 
eomething into his drink of a narcotic quality, that rendere him nnilt fior action. On the 
morning allnded to. Randall, in company with some *' ftiends," partook of a bottle or lod 
wine mulled, Into whicih, boaseerted, the deepy potion must have been iatrodneed hj ecaas 
eeoandrel of tb^emnpai^. 
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llio gentleman endeaTOtoed to turn away from those blacl quaxds, when they 
assailed him and the lady more rudely than ever. The Nonpareil immediately 
put in a small taste on one of the fellow’s nobs, that floored him. On his 
getting up, the Nonpareil took him up to the lady, and insisted upon his 
begging her pardon, which the fellow did upon his knees : the other three 
rofhsing to do so, were so severely caned that they could scarcely walk after- 
wards. Some brick-makers, who observed the circumstance, immediately 
left their work, and oame to the ossistonoo of the blackguards, when Bandoll 
floored two of them. Josh. Hudson also mode some play with the ‘mon 
of clay and on some person crying * go it, Jack Randall,’ the name was quite 
sufficient, and the astonished brick-makers begged his pardon and bolted, 
am eer$moni$y 

During the two years of Randall’s retirement, Martin had shone as a bright 
star in the pugilistic sphere. He had conquered the renowned Josh. Hud^n, 
the John Bull Fighter; beaten the ^'hard-hitting” Bristol hero. Cabbage; 
disposed of the pretensions of the " dashing” Phil. Sampson, the Birmingham 
youth; floored the pretentious Gipsy Cooper at Lewes races; and finally 
disposed of Josh. Hudson’s brother David at Moulsey. This led to a second 
mutch with Ned Turner, by whom in his early career Martin had been 
defeated. In this r flair Randall backed Turner, and with Tom Belcher 
seconded him in the battle. Turner’s defeat at the hands of Martin so vexed 
Randall thut in a moment of irritation he declared his readiness to fight 
Martin for £ 300. This was foolish and in bad tasto, as Randall had formally 
taken leave of the ling two years previously, with a public challengo to all 
England at eleven stone, for 500 guineas. This sudden challenge was not 
immediaUdy accepted, as the backers of Martin hesitated at the largeness 
of the sum ; but tho friends of Martin, upon weighing the facts of Randall’s 
recent illness, his life os a publican, and the supposed inroads of "blue ruin” 
upon his constitution, screwed up their courage and signed ortideB for the 
£300. It is stated in contemporary papers that upwards of £200,000 were 
dependent upon the issue of this fight, and that one gentleman had a book 
of £5,000, at six and seven to four on Randall. 

On Tuesday morning, September 16, 1621, long before daylight, and all 
the preceding night, the roads leading to Crawley Downs, Sussex, were 
covered with vehides of every desoription, so great was the interest excited 
throughout the i^rtiag world to witness tho Nonpareil once more display 
his skill in the iatt of sdf-defence. The ring made in a field, within n 
mile of Bast GripitMid, in which Martin throw up his hat ; pwing to 
some batwoes the peteoaf (wndaelbg tUi lihiiliiiiei itt 
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absonoa of the Oommandor-in-chiof, the fight was remoTed to Crawley Downai 
but not till hundreds had paid a heayy toll for passing through a gatoi 
which sums of money of course were not reminded on changing the scene of 
action. For a long time it was thought no fight would take place. By this 
time the multitude had so increased that it was deemed necessary to enlarge 
the ring ; and about three o’clock, Bandall, in a white “ upper Benjamin,” 
arm-in-arm with his backers, appeared, and, with much coolness threw his 
hat into the ropes. Shortly afterwards, Martin, accompanied by his backers, 
displaying their white toppers, also approached the ring, and answered the 
token of defiance by sending his castor ‘iito the ring. Martin was loudly 
applauded by the spectators. Tom Spring and an amateur were seconds for 
”the Master of the Bolls;” Paddington Jones and ” Cicero” Holt officiated 
for Bandull. The combatants on meeting each other shook hands in the most 
friendly manner. Current betting six to four on Bandall. 


THE FIGHT. 

Round 1.— On stripping, the frame of the wind, which made the Master of the 
Randall a as a i>orfoct picture for the anato- Bolls bite his lips. Another pause succeeded ; 

mist, and ever^ person was astonished at tlie but the attitudoB of the men wore nnoom- 

very fine condition ho exhibited, 'fho conli- monly fine. The action of the muscles was 

dence ho displayed was remarkable. His beautiful ; and the arms of Martin, and the 

face had no ti ait of ferocity about it, but, on shoulders of Bandall, wore studies for the 

the contrary, choorfulness and true courogo. artist. The combatants closed on Randall’s 

Martin was lighter in person than heretic- decoying Martin to follow him to his favour- 

fore, but his oondition was said to bo, by his ito comer of the ring, and in this sitaation, 

backers, oaual to the finest raoe-horso. His often as the Nonpareil had astonished the 

legs, whion were covered with striped silk amateurs with his forte for fibbing, he now 

strings, were round and elegant, and tlie put forth such a *' bit of good trutir ' as posi- 

tmt ewcmble was that of a boxer capable of tively to tomfy the spectators with the ter- 

porforming great execution. He smiled and rible execution he was capable of adminisler - 

appeared confident. On placing themselveB ing. He fibbed Martin with his left hand 

in attitude, Randall was the object of attrao- in tlie most rapid manner, and then changed 

tion all over the ring; ho stood as firm as him on his arm like a baby, and repeated 

a rook. The position of Martin was good, four or five blows on his face and neck, 

bnt he did not appear to stand so steady as operating so decisively on the jognlar vein 

his opponent. A minute elapsed in looking tliat the eyes of Martin turned up, and he 

at each other, but tho ejus of Randall foamed at the mouth. A few drops of olaret 

seemed almost to penetrate his opponent. followed, which appeared to have been drawn 

Both anxious for an opportunity to make a from his ear, and Randall did not leave him 

hit. Martin smiled. Randall made a sort till he was within four inches of the ground, 

of feint with his left hand, which was well Martin was now so stupid that the bra part 

stopped by Martin. Manoeuvring and do>lg- of his head fell agamst the stake ; but the 

ing each other for a few steps, which \ias mischief had been done before this period* 

mooeeded by ^ panae, Bandall endeavoured ** It *8 all np,” was the oiy ; and to deaotibe 

to put in a tremendooii right-handed blow, the consternation of the ring, or to depict 

but mimed his obieet Martin now ven- the conntenanoee of the spemtorB, would 

tnred to take tlie Irad* and exerted himself deft Ihe talents of a Lavater. , Haitin was 

to make his right and left Land tell, bnt picked np in a state of stnpor,4ind remained 

TbMida.T1 with the utmost dexterift stopped insenBible for a long period after time wae 

them both. Martin felt tired and dropped caUed. Ha was earned ouV of the ring; 

hie anna: but* on peroeiving Bandall ready but in the oourse ofdialf an hour, when m 

to tm advantage this opening, he hastily bed, and attended by the F. 0 . doctor, Mr. 

nt0Md a dmenaiTe attitode, when the Hughes, a gentleman possessing saperiov 

KoBpitiil imsnediately went to work, and talrats ae a medical man, <he reoegaiied 

phunedhilfM fight-handed Spring, and, on opening hie with tkf 
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Bitoni Ament inonired where be wu, 
end if he bed loet it P Bandidl b^ onlr e 
Hlight merk on the tip of hie noee end nnder 
Ilia right 

Rbmabxs. — Thii fight ie without n 
perellel, it having been won in one ronnd, 
ooonpji]^ neerljr eight minntef. Althongb 
BO wort, vet the ezoellenoe of Rendall wu 
BO groat that no one conld have complained 
to ffo fifty milea at any time to witnees enoh 
a aiaplay of the art. Bo finiAed a boxer ae 
Randall wae never aeen in Ae priee ring. 
The attitude of Martin attracted great atten- 
tion end praise; and Ae extreme caution 
evinced on boA Bides estabUAed Ae advan- 
tages of coolneBB and a knowledge of tactics. 
TiU the closing oocnrred, Ae general 
opinion seemed to be that Martin him none 
the w'orst of it at out-fighting ; but when the 
Nonpareil got in (end right tnily is Randall 
named a Nonpareil, for where is his follow 
to bo fou'.d among Ae milling coves of his 
weight P) ho held Martin as tight in his 


ioiowod inavioe. 
After Ae fight it wee ascertained Aat Mar- 
tin did not weigh more than two pounds 
heavier Aan Randall. Hie ehaimeter of the 
Master of Ae Rolls had hitherto atood very 
high in Ae opinion of Ae sporting world 
for his sorupnlous attention to trainmg, and 
it ia true he wae never attached to wetting 
hie neok ; but, poor follow, like our common 
ancestor, Adam, it is certain he wae not proof 
egeinst another temptation. 

** Dear oreaturee, we can't do without Aem, 
They are all Aat ie eweot and sednoing to 
man 

and “true *tis pity,” and "pity *tia, *tis 
true!” Martin nught have lost the fight 
on Ae above account, had Ae battle oome to 
a long contest, and stamina been required ; 
but in Ae present instance Ae repeated 
blows he received on Ae jugular vein must 
have finiAed him off hand. 


As to Martin he a^tribnAd the load of the fight A an acoident, and iaaued 
a challenge for a third conAat. Bandall replied that he had declared before- 
hand that, win or lose, this ahould be his last battle, and moreover that hia 
challenge was the result of a promiac to Tumor, that if hlartin beat that 
boxer he would fight him himself. 

We shall make no apology for transferring a letAr from on eyewitness, 
who came up from Cambridge, A a uuiversity friend, as the best report of 
this eventful fight and its accompanying incidenU. 


“London, Septmber IS, 18S1. 


“ Agreeably A promise. I sit down to write you some account of Ae great pugilistio 


^venta of yesterday, such os they appeared to my inexperienced eyes, and suA 
they would have done to youm. The intense interest excited in our minds by 1 

j u— Ai._ T j j A.aa ij... i 


le sporting 


intelligence oonveyed by Ae London press, and the difllculty of disoriminating Ae plain, 
simple, unvarnished fi^ amids* the eloquence and metaphorioal colouring in which battles 
are narrated, renders it necessary tiiat we ourselves should, once at least, see a prise-fight, 
in order perfectly to understand Ae events of the day, and be able to converse rationally on 
matters which are Ae subject of disoussion in every body's mouA. I was accordingly deter- 
mined to see Ais fight, but it was a matter of tenfold more difficulty Aan I had anticipated. 

“ I hod expected Aat onr sporting friend's letter of introduotion to — — would have made 
evoiyAing easy, os Aat gentleman is supposed to be in Ae secret of all Ae porting world. 
Nothing farAer, however, could be learned, except Aat it was supposed that it would be on 
Crawley Downs, and a reason was given for Ais selection, Aat it would be an accommoda- 
tion to the Brighton amateurs, who would in that case contribute £4D or £60 towards Ae 
reward of til* werfonners. Nothing, however, wa* deoided, and the miiatenn, who were 
determined at w eventa to see the ip^ of Ae day, were written to tolbeir firiends to eome 
up to London to bead qnartm, ae Ae only means of making sure of IM Mag disappointsd. 


up to London to bead qnarters, ae Ae only means of making sure of Iwbefiig duappointsd. 
In ihot, aumqpoqa amateura arrived Norwiob, Canterbury, OIMteabwm, Bruitol, and 
oAer oountiy towna, ard at a tavOA ke^ by Mr. Thomas Belcher, of fighting notoneA, 
friends from all Aaao dBforent plaoee, attiaeted by kindied feeUnga, renewed their 

Jran weild bo mpiiaod bow ■ o p o ee rf hl Ae flgbtiv bmb oio whon A^itt 
upaplaeeofpiAlleriticrt. In Ae eoM^ plaiw% ale and atioDg liquora are bait aolfaMlit 
Ae patrpMge ejfitbe DOfce of Wellington; an^ia head being bmf opover 
atroQg iaAnSnoMiit for e genuine BnipfiiSiinan to enter, q&tk bis thirst, andyMmt VE 
revenue of bit oountiy. Tl ?ui* at Aeir eoAm-boosee, wn oheervod Aeg alwoyeiil m 
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degaat, jaaag, and haadioiBe female aeated ia a oonmoaoiu plaoe. ai aa oUeol of attmo- 
tion to the hoow ; ^t the beat ^inted head of the Onke of woUington in the oonntij, at 
' drew to reapeetable an r * ’ * * 


the fineat woman in Paria, nerer drew to reapeetable an aaaemblage aa ia brought 

the intenae admiration felt for the heroiam and manhood of Tom Cribb, Jack Bandall, or 
Belcher. The other aporting ^blieana all do well, and bare their ooteriea (tffrienda 
who patroniae them, and find the honora nowhere ao gennine and conatitotional aa in the 
houaea of theae hardy aupportera of Engliah glory. It wonld hare aatoniahed yon had you 
eeen what an aaaemblage waa at Belcher’a for aome nighta before the battle. Ton might 
have atood an hour before you could have got a aeat, and barmaida and waitera were aa much 
fatigued m aerving out the liquora aa the oombatanta after aerving out to each other in the 
priae nng. The money waa ail alive. Five, ten, twenty, and fifty pound notea were common 
aa waate paper, and were ataked oa freely on the event. It ia wonderful how much the 
revenue muat have benefited by the atimnlna given to bnainesa before and after a mat 
battle. One thing, however, 1 deteat, and that ia, that Britiah amateura ahould drink 
brandy, aa many of them do. It ia a auapioioua liquor, and taatea of contraband. Let 
ua stick to true brown, or real British dew ; they accord best with the constitation. At 
Belcher's there ia a * Daffy Club,’ which makes this observance their leading rule. But 
to return to the history of the fights. 

** A Council of War, as I waa told, waa held, at which wore present a gallant general and 
three other amateurs, who had backed the men, and the histonaa of the priae ring ; and, on 
comparing intelligence, and considoring the letters from the varioua pai^ of the country, 
Crawley Downs was decided to be the place least likely to be subject to interruption. This 
was known at the sporting houses on Monday evening ; and as it waa upwards of thirty miles 
from town, and only known that night, it was put out at the power of the walking amateurs 
to attend. Here I cannot help regretting that the interruption given to sports occasionally 
by parsons and other ill-advised magistratea, ahould render it a matter of prudence to adopt 
sucii a course to prevent a numerous aasoinblaM on such national occasions. It is depriving 
an immense mass of the lower orders of tho oonofits of the lessons of valour, forbearance, 
perseverance, and manly spirit, to be learned around the prize ring, and nowhere else. It 
18 , I conceive, a most anatocratio proceeding, trenching on the liberties and pleasures of 
the people, and ought not to be continued, if we did not know our * patriots,’ as they call 
themselves, to be often mere humbugs, and to love nothing but what brings forward them- 
selves in conspicuous charucters, they would come forth andaaaort in Parliament and public 
meetings the people’s rights on such occasions. But, like the mothodist and methomstical 
parsons, they bate all a^rt that withdraws attention from themselves. However, 1 do allow 
the assemblage was, in oonseq|uence of the absence of the pedestrian fancy, very select. 
Nino out of ten of the men on the ground had the dress and appearance of mntlemen, and 
tho vohioles and cattle wore certainly a show worth coming all tlie way from liondon to see. 

** It was long before tho business of tlie day commence, and the amateurs walked about 
and friends from fdl parts of England met and exchauMd aalutaiions, and communicated 
intelligence of the stato of science in their rcspoctivo neighbourhoods. 

** The carriages, waggons, and stands erected for viewing the fight, were arranged in some 
places three or four behind each other, in an oval of 200 feet by 850 feet, and were covered 
with spectators. The ring was at first of smaller dimensions, bnt it was necessary to enlai^ 
it. There was immense trouble to the pugilistic characters on tho ground with their whips 
in forcing back the multitude, who were within tlie enclosure, to the oarrioms. At last the 
men stripped and set-to. They stood before one another, with their eyes directed forward, 
watching every move. They changed their ground, but still their arms kept in parallel, 
marching and countermarching to prevent surprise. It reminded militaiy amateurs of the 
parallel movements of Wellington and Marmont before the glorious ' mill * at Salamanca. At 
last they exchanged hits, liandall put in a blow on the breast, which made it appear red ; he 
had a blow under the eye and on the nose, but made a most dreadful return, and came in on 
his man, caught him in one arm, and his other uront to work so fiut, it seemed liko the 
motion of a miU wheel in full speed. Both fell, and were picked up ; but Martin’s head 


thirty seconds h^ ilapsed, time was cidlcd, but his senses were gone. Thos^vas too battto 
tost The amatousMure sadly disappointed as to their hopes of a long and beautifiil fighti 
and from the attfiMsO of too men, and their known soience and game qualities, it wu fiairly 
to bo oipootod. It was reportod Martin was killed ; bnt tho ffolings of too spoetators wore 
rolievod by word that on being Usd ho booamo sensible, ond in a fttir way of soon doing 

iV OQBonofor walked about on the ground, and onjoyed too adodration in whtoh ho wio 
held fay tooqpoototdfs, ond a flight of pigeons was Isfcoff to isonvoy too intoUlgenoo to town. 

too flrst flght too multitude inundated the ground, and thore wao no order 
momd oAorwarda. Ihe oommander-in-ohief was absent and republican government wul 
BOviOm It was attomi^ to olear tbo grom^ bnt the moMMo was not ftnoad half Oi 
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far h$xk M iliS oarriaMt, If tka oirole had baeii larger, they might all hare mob ; but one 
half of them eaw notfimg, and attempM to poih forward, and they parUj hid the view ftrcin 
the epeotatora on the oarriagea. Individoala eierted themaelTea to keep a wider ring, laid 
on the whip, but there waa no ejatem of aoting in oonoeri, and if auoh were aeoally the ease, 
few people would be induced to go to aee a fight. The men hit away well : aome beantifol 
atopa ofblowa were made, bnt many told home. Their bodiea, which were white at the com- 
mencement, exhibited patohea of aearlet at a diatance. They often closed and hugged, and 
their arma were in motion like two mill wheele. They threw each other down, and fre- 
quently over the rqpea. llie aeoonda applied the water, and rubbed them like the grooma do 
horaea in the atable, put their men in condition, and made them reapeotable in the& appear- 
ance. The oonteat waa well anpnorted to the last, and both men were very much punished. 

** On a moderate calculation, I presume iS 10,000 or £12,000 would not cover the travelling 
expenses of the amateurs assembled. What a pity we do not ei\)oy the glorious liberty of the 
days 6l King George II. We might have had all the sport in a theatre in Oxford Street, or 
in Tottenham Court Rood ; and a fraction the money now spent in traveUing would 
reward the men for their exertions. Much valuable time might also bo saved for businons. 
But it is a matter of infinite remt, that the pretended mends of liberty abandon the 
interests of ilie people, and never defend public meetings, excert those at which they them- 
selves may exluhit. Bnt let ns hope for better times, ana there are some promising 
symptoms, and we may have eports at once commodious, agreeable, and at a moderate 
expense. 1 diall tell you more when I return, and meantfhile, 

** I am, dear air, etc. 

^ k A A A « 


A TolaminouB correBpondence, Bome of it very nngry and vulgar, appeared 
in Pierce Egan’e newspaper, in relation to a third fight between Randall and 
Martin, together with Bome Linos to John BandaU,'* in the Morhing 
Chronicle, from the pen of Tom Moore, which we must preserve. Of coarse 
the author of ** Cash, Corn, and Catholics” adopted Pierce’s Irish origin for 
Randall. 


-LINES TO JOHN RANDALL, 


On the SuJgeet of Mr, Martin's Letter in the ** Weekly Lispateh^ of ywemhtr 18i 

- Come, Randall, my dear I Gome, the hodmen entreat thee 
To idle no longer in Chancery Lane ! 

Shall the Baker out-write thee, who never could beat thee I 
Como, up with thy beavor, my jewel, again ! 

The green turf of Crawley is soft to receive thee— 

The voice of thy Patlanders never will leave thee, 

And Martin, the divil, oaa*t * fib* thee or * weave * thee 
So answer the troublesome oretur, and train 1 


-Oh 1 answer the letter. Jack, {Goneril nor Regan 

Ounld ne'er nw more hard-hearted words to ould Le«r)i 
, And I wonder, 1 most say I do, that Picroe Egoa 
Should let the word 'our* be applied to thee, dear ! 
Butoaewerthelettcr, in little; thou writest 
A good fist at tflnes, Jock— the best when thou fighterf^ 
And eettest thy mark on ths bravest and brightest ; 

Write, write 1— Mrs. Randall will lodk to mo beer 1 


- Write, write, Jookl with fist quite as oool and as stsodlf 
when it is raissd at the * General’s ooU, 
that £e Randall is wiUing, the mMy i* 

And bouTSf them wait at the Hole fn the Wall 
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For tlM lore of the Holy Ltad, oheok tUo DimwoBadr* 

For thoa art our footboard, our Imto, our laaoer, 

In tha Wteklji 2H»pt^ dani waak print thy anawar-- 
Oh 1 print it, my jeweli and ttlanoa tham all. 

“AK IBISH GENTLEMAN, BBED AND BOBN 
** Somewhere in St, OUmfe, A^ooemiber 28, 1821. 


*' P.S.-— If the monay rune abort, wa will aiaa ua 

Of all our apara linau to help thee a hit ; 

Our atodkinga will fetch na but little, by Jaaua f 
But then we ean raiae a email aum by our wit ! 
Only aay, my dear bc^f if the * nonaenae* ia wanted, 
Ana aoon ahali thou hare all thy wiahea aupplanied ; 
The atuff will drop ia thaae parta, when 'tia chauntad 
That Baadall ia ahort— On ! the lad that hath jf/ 1 *' 


To thii brilliant squib poor Pierce innocently puts it upon record that ho 
“ wrote a poeticcil reply,** which he forwarded to the editor of the Morning 
ChronioU, ^*who did not publish it.** We should have wondered if John 
Perry had done so. Accordingly Pierce resolved to ** print it, and shame the 
fools.’* Those who delight in doggrel will find this ** rejected address” at 
pp. 112 and 113 of the fourth volume of ” Boxiana.” 

A third match was, however, hastily made on March 11, 1822, after a 
dispute ; it ended in a wrangle, and a forfeit of Bandall’s backers’ money, 
owing to failure in a deposit, fixed to bo made good at Spring’s; Martin 
received the £200 down. 

”More last words” appear from time to time in the papers, in the shape 
of challenges, acceptances, replies, and rejoinders, signed by Bandall, Martin, 
and a host of pseudonymous fiiends, backers, ** Impartial Observers,” ** Jus- 
titias,” and the like, till the public became sick of this vamped up '* litera- 
ture of the ring,” os the historian innocently calls it. Pages of this rubbish 
are stuffed into the volumes of ** Boxiana.” The ” third great match between 
Handall and Martin,” was mode for 1,000 guineas, and **the money all made 
good over a sporting dinner at Bandall’s, November 5, 1822.” On the 15th 
of the same month, however (we condense from ” Boxiana”), at Jackson’s 
rooms, Bond Street, it was announced that Mr. J. had received a letter from 
Mr. Elliot, the backer of Martin, requesting that he would send him a cheque 
for tho £500, stating that his man should not fight against nothing, as 
Martin would be sued for the £200 forfeit ho had received from the baokers 
of Bandall. Bandall expressed himself warmly on the subject, declaring he 
had been ill-treated. He had lost bis time, left his business to go into train- 
ing, and spent a considerable sum of money. A benefit was aeoordingly 
organised for Baudall, which took place at the Fives Court, on the 4th of 
December, 1622, and was overflowingly attended. 

In*3anuary, 1823, Bandall and Josh Hudson wishing to give Jack’s old 
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Hampstead tra!ii 0 r» tim weIl*1cttowii Bob Pilob, a turn, wem eiyopng them- 
•elTet at the Hone and Groom. It is and always has been a penalty of 
celebrity in any lino of li& to be intraded upon by tbo impertinent, the 
curioua, and tbo conceited. Jack Randall and his friend Josh, wore soon 
objects of vulgar attention, when they went out to take the air in the 
village. An elderly man among their followers, who ought to have known 
better, and who had been indulging too freely, several times touched Randall 
in the back with an umbrella as he was ascending the steep hill, when the 
Nonpareil forbearingly asked him to desist; no farther notice would have 
been taken of the ludonoss had it not been for a brewer’s son ant and his 
companions. This fellow, known os **The Cock of Hampstead,” six foet in 
height, and about thirteen Stone, had, it seems, a hankering for a ** shy nt 
Randall,” and thought this a fine opportunity for the experiment. Wo quote 
from ” Boxiona.” ** Ho put out his tongue by way of derision, saying, ‘ Who 
cares for RandaU or Josh. Hudson, I wonder ? They would bo afraid to talk 
to a younger man so!’ and, without further notice, gave Randall a flip on 
his nose, by way of notice of his intentions. Jack returned the compliment 
with interest, not wishing to remain long in debt to the man of grains. 
During the first and second rounds nothing but shoiq) work was displayed, 
the fighting being all on the side of Randall, and the strength on that of the 
Cock. In the third round Jack received so severe a blow on the tip of his 
shoulder, added to the tightness of his coat, that he could not lift up his arm, 
and immediately tore off bis Benjamin. The little trump, being disencum- 
bered from his togs, then went to work with the big one in terrific stylo (some- 
thing like the slaughtering mill in which he so dreadfully served out Baruk, 
the Jew) ; and in two more rounds the man of grains was so punished about 
his nob, that it was pitiable to behold. Randull, in going down with the 
Cock, never left him, but tremendously fibbed his opponent. On Jot»h pick- 
ing up Randall, ho felt a little surprised on viewing the face of the latter, 
which, to all appearance, looked os bad as his adversary’s ; but, on wiping 
of it, Hudson laughingly exclaimed. * Oh, 1 perceive you have only fell 
into the paint-pot, you are not hurt ; but you should not have robbed your 
opponent of any of his colour. A novico serve you so, very likely indeed ! ’ 
The sixth round put an end to the crowing of Uic Cock ; ho was quite done 
up, and was so altered in complexion, as scarcely to be recognized by his 
friends. His pal, another big one, also fell foul of Jack, when Josh was 
about to tackle him. * Nevsi' mind,’ said Randall, ' I have got a little one 
for him presently.’ One round completely satisfied the second hero of tbo 
grain fraternity, who received in that small space of time pepi)er ononi^ to 
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lait him for a twelvemonth. Bundall and Jodi now reached the Horse and 
Groom without any further molestatioa ; hut as they were Mowing a cloud, 
and laughing over the various scenes whidi had orossed their oareer, a third 
hero of the grain deporimont put in his appearance, with £100 to fight 
Itandall. On Hudson chaffing this chap, that * ho believed Jock could wap 
the brewery all round,* he took fire, and thought he could punish Josh. 

* Well,* replied Hudson, 'perhaps you may ; but if you wiU take a little bit 
of amusement with mo on the heath, as I would not on any account create 
a riot in honest Bob’s house, you will then know a little more about 
the mutter.’ The groin cove entertained an opmion, ' the weather was rather 
too cold for the sport,’ fobbed up his blunt, and on his ' better half’ looking 
into the room after liim, ho retired in a whole skin. The Nonpareil and 
Jolin Bull fighter then spent the evening pleasantly, returned to London 
coiulortubly, and reached their places of roost in perfect safety. 

« The name of Itundall was now known in the religious world, for it is 
said one of the lower order of ranting prt'uchcrs, not a hundred miles from 
Bolton-in-the-Moors, addressed his auditoi's in the following metaphorical 
language dare say you’d all pay to sec a bo 2 dng>match between Turner 
and Randall, and yet you don’t like to pay to see a pitched battle between 
me and Beelzebub. Oh, my friends, many a hard knock, and many a cross- 
buttock have I given the black bruiser for your sakes ! Full, do pull off 
those gay garments of Mammon ; strike the devil a straight blow, and darken 
his spiritual day-lights ! At him manfully, and I’ll be your bottle-holder. 
1 ask nothing but the money, wliich I hope you’ll not forgot before you 
go.’” "Boxiana,” vol. iv., pp. 120-122. 

At Dick Curtis’s benefit (March 27, 1823), Rundull asked Gipsy Cooper 
if he hud challenged him for £200 a-sido as was repotted. Cooper replied, 
”No, I did not, you are too good a fighter for me, Jack.” At Spring’s 
benefit, however (May 5th. 1823), the Gipsy challenged Randall for £200 
a-sido, authorised by Mr. Elliott, his backer, so to do. ' Randall replied he 
would fight for £300 a-side ; he was settled in business, and had a wife and 
three children to provide for, less would not suit him ; indeed he did not 
mean to fight any more prize battles. Randall’s challenger did not persevere, 
and from this time Randall attended to his business at the Hole-in-the-Woll, 
which is frequently named in tho progress of pugilistic motches and deposits 
for iq>oi1juig events. One little episode of Jack's puhllcan’a life, as we find it 
reported in the papers for January, 1826, we will find room far, as it gives 
us a glimpse of the character for forbearance which has alwqrs marked, in 
our oiq^ence, the true-bred and courageous pugilist 
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** Hatton Gabdsn, Javnabt 94ts.— A foahionably drossod man about 
the middle age was brought up from the Eagle Street Watchhouse, where he 
had passed the previous night, on the introduction of Mr. John Eandall, 
mine host of the Hole*in-the-Wall, Ghanceiy Lone, the unvanquished horo 
of the P. B. Jaok*s science, every one knows, does not consist in sophistry, 
though his arguments have often been considered forcible, nay, irresistible. 
In his own straightforward way, he told Sergeant Sellon a round unvarnished 
tale, about * this ere bit of business,* as he called it. On Monday night, 
about a quarter after eleven, the Hole-in-the-'Woll was closed up, and Jack 
was settling the accounts of tho day in the bar, as was his wonted custom, 
when a loud knocking announced the arrival of late visitors. ‘ You can’t 
come in,’ cried Jack, * I wish to keep my house regular, and no man comes in 
here to-night, for it’s after hours, d’ye see.’ This, however, did not satisfy 
the thirsty party without, and a voice demanded instant admittance, in a 
rather peremptory tone. * You don’t know who 1 am, BandoU,’ quoth the 
speaker. * No, nor I doca'nt cure,’ responded the Nonpareil. * Why, I am 
Cooper, the mayor of Canterbury ; don’t you remember meeting me at tho 
races at Doncaster?’ liaudaU’s reminiscences are often pleasing, but, at all 
events, without designing to admit his old acquaintance, he resolved to have 
the 'ocular proof;’ he straightway opened the door, when in bolted tho 
pretended mayor and his satellites. 'Do you know mo now?’ 'No, 1 
don’t,’ said Jack, ' not a bit of it, neither now nor then ; so you’ll please to 
bundle off, Mr. Mayor.’ This was not intended, and the latter replied, that 
as he was a ' flash man,’ he had an undoubted right to accommodation in a 
' flash house,’ and stay there ho would ; and if Jack pleased, he would have 
a ' tum-up’ for it. Jack very good-humouredly hinted, that ho would rather 
see a 'tuim-out;’ whereupon the Canterbury Mayor struck him in the face. 
The hero of tho fistic art, though accustomed to return compliments of this 
sort with cent, per cent, acknowledgments, very prudently held back, and 
calling in the watch to his aid, the mayor was put /iors de eomhat, and found 
himself eventually in tho watch-house. The defendant pleaded hard that he 
never did assume the character which Mr. Bandall described. His name was 
simply John Samuel Powell, that he was a plain country gentleman, and 
never had the honour of filling the civic chair of Canterbury, though he 
certainly had met Mr. Bundall in company with Mr. Cooper, who held tliat 
distinguished station, at the aforesaid races. With respect to the assault com- 
plained of, he would not deny the oharge, though he had no xeoDlleotion 
of it, his aenssi being steeped in forgetfiilness. Having the highest respect 
for the talents of Mr. Bandall, he was anxious to make the ammi$ XenereMs, 
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if it would bo accepted. * Thera now/ ezblaimed Jaok| extending bia hand, 
'thata enough, man; but if I bad treated jon as yon treated me, you 
wouldn't be standing afore bis worship just now.’ The oomplaint was then 
dismissed at Randall’s request.” 

Randall’s constitution — ^he was a persistent drinker of ardent spirits— gave 
way under the irregularities of a licensed victualler’s life ; Jack never pos- 
sessed the moral courage to say ” No ” to a drop with every customor who 
proposed to ” wet an eye,” and but rarely with those who suggested to ” wet 
the other.” He was a martyr to gout, complicated with a disorganisation of 
the liver and a fatty degeneration of the heart. These disorders prostrated 
him, and finally carried him off at the early age of 34 years. He died March 
12th, 1828, at the Holc-in-theWall, Chancery Lane. 

A leash of sonnets, from an accomplished pen, which appeared in Black- 
ufood^t Magatina^ with u few passages from an obituary notice, null form an 
appropriate JinaU to the biography of Jack Randall, the Nonpa<*eil 

“SONNET. 

** * jVbiM hui hitnaelf can he hit pmlleir 

** With marble ooloured shoalderfl— and keen eyes 
Protected by a forehead broad and white,— 

And hair cut close, lest it impede the light, 

And clenched hands, Arm and of punishing sise, 

Steadily hold, or motion’d wa^-wise. 

To hit or stop,— and ’kerchief too drawn tight 
O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from flight 
The inconstant wind, that all too ullen flies — 

The Nonpareil stands ! Fame, whose bright eyes run o*er 
With joy to see a chicken of her own : 

Dips her rich pen in * claret,’ and wntei down 
Under the letter B, first on the score, 

' BandaU, John— Iriah parents— age not known— 

Good with both hands, and only ten stone four 1 ' ” 

“TO JOHN BANDALL, THE FAMOUS PUGILIST. 

(/ff imitation qf otltbrated Sonnet.) 

“ BandaU, whom now tlie onvious ' millere* own 
Fighter indeed, cautious, and quick, and true, 

Fit to stand up with those who science knew, 

The maater-ipinte ' grassed* death alone: 

Big Ben, who made uio great Tom Johnson groan, 

And Pearoe, who dextToui Beloher overthrew, 

Aye, and with him who tumi blook e^ee to blue, 

Cribo, negro conqueror,* famous champion ; 

Well bast tbon fought thy wav to wealu and fame, 

Jack BandaU ; and although there be who think 
(For tome are oorelees of the lanrell’d brow,) 

Bnt little dT tby gloxy or thy game. 

Yet when they learn that thon hast toooVd the * chink,* 

Some valne to thy labonn most eUow.” 

* He vanquished the great black, Molineanx, and a wondetflil old man, Blohmond, who 
was a fighter at the age of nearly 80. 
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t sakdaxiL’b fasswbll rro the bikg. 

** Farewell to Uio ring , wim mj obni-fteuiod gloxy 
Arose end obsearsd the *i»rime done* with my fiiiiie» 

I abeadon her now, but * Pencmtia' thy story 
Shell render quite Sideless the * NonMteil*s' name. 

Oh, sad is the heart that eaa say the * oenoe take her/ 

To Fame when she 's backing a blade of the fist ; 

But Turner I 've deaaed out, and Martin the baker 
1 'd Teiy near put on the b^kmptey list. 

** Then blame mo not kide, swells, or lads of the &noy, 

For opening a *lush crib* in Chancery Lane, 

An appropriate spot 'tie, you doubtless all can see, 

Since * heads' I have placed there, and let out again. 

Farewell then, thou ring, whence I first drew mv glory. 

Farewell to Bill Gibbons-^Tom Owen farewell; 

And when to green^homs you're telling some tight milling story. 
Then think of Jack Bandall, the prime *Konpaxeil!'" 


Tho ** Laureate” of BeWa lAfe^ too, the facetious poetic illustrator of the 
Gallery of Comicalities, who so much extended tho popularity of the ablest 
of sporting journals, penned a warning ” under tho title of 


<<JACK RANDALL'S GHOST. 

* / can call $pirit» fi'om the vatty drrp* 

** When all in midnight gloom was lost, 

All aUent in the street. 

In stalked Jack Randall's slender ghost, 

And stood at Fogo's feet. 

** Pale, wan, and wasted, was his frame. 

So muscular of yore. 

And thrice he called on Fogo's name. 

Thrice bade him cease to snore. 

** * Wake, Laureate, wake ! ' ezolaimed the qprite, 
* Start from thy peaceful rug — ^ 

Though 'tis an awkward time of night 
To sport my dismal mug. 

** * With frion^ feeling fraught I come. 

For well I know my merits^ 

Perhaps you 'll think a visit rum 
Fsid from tlie land of ip&riii. 

^ * liook at this lean and wither'd diaper 
These cheeks as white as paper— 

Alas! 't was drinking too much fe|w 
That made my system taper, 

" * When the past follies I review. 

Which hasten'd my undoing— 

X often rue with riuM blue, 
liy fondaees for blue ruin. 

*0 Laureate I wiiuing take la time, 

And let a ghost eibort. 

Think of Jack ^ndall in his prim • 

Subdued at lenyth by short. 
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** ' Ppact might havA Nigii*d within my broafl^ 
And Time hie honoun f bed— 

Alack I from cwallowing Xhad^'i dot, 

I'm number’d with too dead, 

** * My pugiliitio deede reoal-*- 

llie men whoe’er beat quicker f 
Snccoaeively I floor’d them all« 

Till 1 wae liek*d by /tetter. 

** * Bard of the ftincy, eeiie your lyre» 

In solemn warning stnko it ! ' 

* I wish,* growl’d Fogo, * you’d ret‘re| 

For blow me it‘ 1 like it. 

« * To your last home ry can’t you kocp, 

1 do not vant your varning^ 

I 'd like to have a nap of sleep, 

For now it’s nearly morning* 

** * Indeed, I visU you’d say farewelli 
And hasten under hatches— 

I mdgea by your brimstone smell. 

That you’vu been tnaking maichet^ 

* And can you find no soul but me 

To teobu about yotir noggins— 

Suppose you go, by vay of spree, 

And vorry ould Jack Scroggins.* 

*’ * Cease,’ cried the j^host, * at onoe dosist* 

And hold your Idle jaw, 

Or straightway with my phantom fist 
Your frosty face 1 *11 thaw. 

« ‘ To you I came with kind intent, 

Such was my purpose liero ; 

But if on max and swipes you’re bent, 

You'll soon be on your bkr. 

** ’ Henceforth you’ll sec this mug no more ! 

A long adieu, mv Fogo ! * 

He said, and vaniw’d through the floor. 

In clouds of Oronoko.” 


Bandall's pugilistic and personal merits are thus summed up by a contem- 
porary Id a twenty-four feet ring a better general or a more consummate 
tactician was never seen : judgment and decision were manifest in all his 
movements. His heart is in the right place ; his hood cool and collectedi to 
take advantage in the most prompt style of tho disoider of tho opponent 
before him ; his mind looking confidently forward to nothing but victory. 
In short, as a pugilist, he is tho Nonpoi'cil. Bandall’s style seems tho 
ne pluB ultra of the art of self-defence. Out of the ropes, however, he is one 
of the most simple of human beings. Yet Lavator, with all his knowledge 
of physiognomy, might have looked at his mug, and looked at it p gpin and 
again, and net have discovered his real oharacter from the Imeamenta of his 
face. If Bandall cannot express himself in the sentimental manner of 
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Sterne, gammon the tender pa of society with the Platonic taste of a 
Bousiean, or wind up a tale with the apeciottineBB of a Joseph Surfagc, 
he can be backed against them all for the posaeasion of genuine feeling. 
A common obaerrer might aay he was a rough, illiterate fellow, for he 
does not attempt to conceal his defidencieB. He has no affectation about his 
composition-^ooeption does not belong to him, and bluutnesa is his forte. 
Ho is indignant at what he thinks wrong; and is not over nice in his 
rxpressionB, whenever such a subject is the theme of argument. He admires 
truth ; and his honesty, if not Brutus-like, is os staunch and incorruptible. 
A liar will bo sure to hear of his faults from him. Though education has 
done little for him, experience has given him ‘‘the time of day.” But, kind 
reader, if thou hadst seen him relievo an ould Irish woman, at “peep oi 
day,” with the only half-crown he was master of, os she was going to market 
with an empty pocket and basket, anxious to support two of her orphan 
gi'andchildren to prevent their going to tho parish, when she had solicited 
him for only two-pence to aid her charitable design if you had seen tho 
cilect of her plaintive tale, and the blessings she invoked upon his head for 
this real act of benevolence ; his turning aside to weep ; and tho jeers he 
('Xpcrienced from his companions upon tho weakness ho had displayed ; — of 
you had also witnessed him pushing tho crowd aside tho instant he was pro- 
uluimod tho conqueror over Turner, to grapple with tho hand of his great 
rival in friendship, and seen the big tour stealing down his check, in admira- 
tion of the bravery of his opponent ; — ^if you had known, os tho writer did, 
of his refusal to prosecute a man and his wife, whom ho hod trusted in the 
bosom of his family, and who, under tho mask of friendship, had robbed him 
at various periods of £ 300 — I don’t know what you might have said of him, 
but Bums would have told us, despite his defects, “a man's a man for 
a’ that” And such a man was Jack Bandall. 
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NED TURNER— 1814-1824. 

Nfd Tubner, who w'aa born in Crucifix Jjane, in the borough of South- 
wark, November 8th, 1791, was of Welsh extraction, his parents being 
natives of the Principality, and his kith and kin very respectable people at 
New Town, Montgomeryshire. Hence the ''ancient Britons” of the 
metropolis proudly claimed Turner as their countryman, and, as we shall 
see, he was heartily backed and supported by the brave sens of the Cymry 
in his pugilistic ventures. Turner’s culling was that of a skin-dresser, and 
ho was duly apprenticed to that ancient craft and mystery, at a yard in 
Bermondsey, where a very large number of men were employed. Here there 
was a sparring dub, or school for glove practice, in which young Turner 
greatly distinguished himself, by the quickness, natural grace, and intuitive 
steadiness of his style of sparring. 

* En^ doth merit os lU shade pnrsoe, 

Ana bj her presence proves the snbstonoe true,* 

and this was exemplified in the circumstances of Turner’s first battle. 
The foreman of the yard, one John Batch, a Bristol man, not only fancied 
himself, by birth-place and judgment, an oracle in matters pugilistic, but the 
champion of the yard. It appears he often spoke disparagingly of the Welsh, 
as " border” men are apt to do : indeed ho forgot himself so far as to sneer 
at young Turner’s sparring pretensions, and intimated his ability to " snuff” 
the young Welshman out. Turner modestly doubted the boaster’s ability, 
and a meeting "for love ” ended in nearly an hour’s hard fight on the side of 
John Balch, when Turner, though the younger (he was only in his twentieth 
year), ligjhter, and shorter man, had beaten Belch so completely blind that he 
was led hdplesa from the ring. TurDer» it may well be supposed, was soon 
famous in the dominions of " Simon the Tanner,” yet we may here note, on 
the authority of a contemporary, "that never, from his earliest days to the 
present period of his pugilistic celebrity, did a challenge first from 
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Ned Tomer to any mun.”* By him the ancient lage'i precept^ albeit 
unknown in its didactic fomii was felt and adopted as a rule of life : — 

**Lstiu 

Act with eod predsaes sad with msaly temper, 

At well se manly firmaeea. 

Til godlike magnanimity to keep, 

When mont provok’d, our reaaon calm and clear, 

And ezeoute her will, from a atrong aenae 
Of what ia right, withont the tnlgar aid 
Of heat and paaaioa, which, though honest, bear ua 
Often too far 

For the minor battles of Tuner, which form the prefatory matter to hie 
ring doings, we ere entirely indebted to Pierce Egan, aa the jonmals of the 
period contain no trace of these by-affoirs of a boxer as yet without public 
fame. 

** A publican, of the name of Keating, landlord of the Black Horse, in the 
vicinity of 8t. Giles’s, brought forward a big Irishman, whom he had 
patronised, to fight Turner in the cockpit at the Huntsman and Hounds, in 
Look’s Fields, for five guineas a aide (1813). For the first three rounds 
Paddy bored in upon Ned with the utmost fury, and the latter in going down 
fell with his back upon the short stakes which formed the pit. The con- 
tusion was so severe and painful that Turner did not recover from its effects 
for the course of several rounds. At length Ned got into work, and before 
twenty-five minutes had elapsed, Paddy was so bothered, beaten, and blind, 
that he could not tell whether he was living at that moment either in 
England or Ireland. 

Turner, soon after the above droumstanoe (1814), in company with 
three of his fellow-workmen, left London to fhlfil an engagement he had 
made at a skin-yard in Glasgow. A man of the name of McNeil, a spirit 
dealer, and a pupil of Carter’s, had threatened, previous to the arrival of 
Turner, to mill all the Englishmen in Glasgow. In foct, M'Neil was the 
champion of that place, and was in height five feet eleven inches, and weigh- 
ing thirteen stone. Turner was soon singled out after his arrival in Glasgow 
by M'Neil for a trial of skill. A match was accordingly made for five guineas 
a side, and the contest was decided in a room. In the course of half an hour 
M'Neil was completely defeated. Some time afterwaifis he wished to have 
another trial allowed, and £5 a side was deposited to make it for a larger 
Bum ; hut M'Neil prcfeired forfeiting the deposit to entering the ting again 
with Turner. 

“ Ned, upon quitting Glasgow, went to Newcastle (1816). At this place 

e 8a« “Boiiaaa,** vd. ii.. 188. 
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Tomer was rhalloaged bj one Blaokct, a slater, well known for the pup- 
listio feats he had jMsrformod in this part of tho country. A finer proper* 
tioned young man was not to be seen than Blacket. Ho was symmetry itself, 
of prodigious strength, and not deficient in bottom. He was in height six 
feet and one inch, weighing rather more than fourteen stone. The battle was 
fought on the race course, in tho presence of tfiousnnds of spectators. In the 
course of forty-five minutes Blacket received so much severe punishment, 
without being able to return any milling upon Tumor, that he swore in tho 
utmost rage, * he would not fight any more, as Turner was not a fair fighter, 
and that he did nothing but make bits, and then jump away !’ Turner was 
much applauded for the skill he displayed in conquering a man so much 
above his weight, and a liberal subscription entered into by the amateurs as 
a reward for his bravery. 

'*Soon after Turner had returned to the metropolis, in a turn up with 
Youler (Davenport's Jew), a ruffloning sort of fighter, in St. George’s Fields, 
in the course of thirty-five minutes he so completely satisfied this boring 
Israelite, that he retired from the conflict with terrible body punishment. 

the Cottage of Content, in Lock's Fields, Turner was one evening 
set upon by five watermen, who, it seems, had made up their minds to 
give our hero a milling. The manly conduct of the BCuUer gentry, however, 
was soon placed to its proper account. Turner disposed of the first four with 
as much nonchalance as if they had been sacks, and the fifth, who, it appears, 
had some pretensions to boxing, and who endeavoured to make something 
like a regular stand against Hed, paid dearly for his temerity, by leaving ofi^ 
under numerous marks of severe punishment. 

« These conquests, although they display every trait of courage and 
science, yet, in the opinion of the amateurs, amount to little until a boxer 
makes his Mat in the London ring. In fact, a pugilist is not recognized 
till he has made this appearance, when, if successful, he becomes a lead- 
ing star of the fancy — friends flow fast in upon him, and backers are never 
wanting to support his pretensions. Tho fame of Turner had now made pro- 
gress in the milling circles, especially in the neighbourhood of Bermondsey, 
whore the capabilities of Turner were best known and appreciated. Guitis, 
a boxer also well known in the same quarter, it seems, felt envy at the grow- 
ing reputation of Ned, and repeatedly challenged the latter before he agreed 
to meet him in combat. Curtis was of importance to the admirers of pugi* 
lism from the laurds he had acquired in the ring. Tom Roe, Vest Country 
Dick, and Lazarus, the Jew, bad all been defeated by him. As a game 
boxer his character was firmly estohlidied ; in short, of the * light weights,’ 
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A better bit of etaff was not thought to exist upon the list. A match was at 
length made between Turner and Cuitie for 100 guineas ; but the betting was 
current seyen to four, and, in many instances, two to one upon the latter. 
Indeed, so sanguine were the paiilzons of Curtis, that they roundly asserted 
Turner could not stand half an hour before him. In a twenty feet ring, at 
Moulsey Hurst, on Tuesday, October 22, 1816, the above beroes met. The 
morning proving wet, the spectators were not so numerous as usual. At 
half past one o’clock Curtis entered the ring, attended by Oliver, who came 
on purpose from Carlisle to second his friend, assisted by Clark. Curtis 
threw up his hat. Turner soon followed, attended by Tom Owen and Jacobs. 


THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— Tho oombatants, uM settiugr- 
to, exhibited ^eat caution, and eaoh ap- 
peared anxious to obtain the first advantage, 
'i^imer at longUi got an opening, and with 
muuh dexterity planted a severe hit in Cur- 
tis’s face, witnout receiving a return. The 
former made another snccessful hit, when 
they fought their way up to the ropes, and 
Curtis was sent down. 'J'he three and two 
to one betters seemed rather astonished at 
the novice (as Turner had been termed) 
coiiinuMicing in such a milling style. It 
augured much mischief, and the safety of 
the thing was not now looked upon as quite 
so certnin, 

2-- Tho lead was again on the side of 
Turner. He nobbed Curtis with evident 
superiority, when ' latter slipped and fell 
down. (The odds T)t«gan to shake, oven at 
this early period of the battle.) 

8.— Some good blows were exchanged, but 
materially to the advantage of Turner. The 
claret was seen triokling down the face of 
Curtis, who was ultimately tlirown. 

4.— Turner commenoed offensive opera- 
tions witli a severe blow from the right. He 
appeared a troublesome customer for Curtis 
to get at, and some long sparring occurred. 
A good round, but Ourtis was thrown. 

ft.— Curtis could not make any impression 
upon his adversaiy, when he retreated to the 
ropes, where he received severe fibbing 
punishment; but he succeeded in throwing 
Tomer. 

6.— Turner put in so heavy a facer that 
the claret fiowed in torrents, and with the 
rapidity of lightning he put in another suo- 
eessfhl blow, which sent Curtis out of the 
ring. (Even bettingj 
, 7.— <By this time Turner had done snfli- 
dent work to eonvinee the speotators that he 
wss the leading boxer. He was oomp^sd 
to follow his opponent to get a hit, which he 
never failed to do when the ropes stopped 
Onrtis ftom vetreatiiig fltrther. In stmg- 


_ to obtain the throw the latter got 
irner down. 

8.— It seemed to bo the aim of Cnrtis to 
plant body blows, bat he firequently hit short 
Curtis was thrown. 

0.— Curtis, m point of science, did not 
appear anything equal to his opp^ent, ex- 
cept in throwing ; he now sent Turner under 
the ropes. 

the part of Turner much oonlness 
and judgment prevailed. Ho threw Curtis 
in great style, and did not gn down himself. 

11.— The left hand of Turner, upon setting- 
to. reached over the guard of Curtis with 
such snverity that tlie latter was fiixirod. 

12 — Tliis was a short round. Turner 
went round from a slip, and fell to Uie 
ground. 

IS.— Curtis put in a body blow, but in so 
doing he received a severe facer. A few 
hits were exchanged, and both down. 

14 — ’fhe decided superiority of Turner in 
this round was evident. He Hit Curtis in all 
directions, till he went away staggering like 
a man intoxicated, and fell. 

16 —Curtis could not protect his nob from 
tlie left band of bis opponent. In dosing, 
both down. 

IG. — Curtis, with much resolution, fought 
his way into a sort of scuffle, when iJioy both 
got upon the ropes. In this situation Tur- 
ner had the superiorly of hitting, till tlioy 
both went down. (Turner was now de- 
cidedly the favourite, and six to four was 
offerea upon him.) 

17. — Curtis missed his aim and turned 
round. In closing, both down. 

18. — The left hand of Turner was con- 
tinually in Onrtis’s face ; and the> latter, in 
rang aown, nnfortnnately fell forward upon 
the ropes, hanging his chin. 

19. — Ike nob of Cnrtis was again the ob- 
|Mt of punishment. In dosing, both fdl on 

8(S— The milling Turner administered to 
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hi! omiQiimit fin tliii ronnd wu iralj (orrifie. withont nnr rotnm. Soma mhaagM oo- 
Cwrtu did BOthiag bat TCoaivt i obu in olnt- eoirod till both vent dcnn. DaYUif thif 
fiag, he WM Mrerelj fibbed till Lo vout round Owen gave dircotioDt to Tarner te- 
down. »p6«‘ting hii mode of fighting, end told Idm 

fil.— Onrtie wm w oIonIj panned, t]*.it to hit out." 
he tamed round end wee hit oat of the ring. 40.<— Tamer followed Cnrtif ell over the 

32.— This wee e good round. Ouriii ring, nobbed him with the moat perfeot eeee, 

ohenged hie mode of etteek. In making put in four fueoeasive bloiri with hie left 

play he alipped down, but initoatly got apoa hand, end finished the round by flooring his 

his legs, ana put in two sharp blows. Both antagonist. 

down. 41. — Tliis was a truly singular round. 

23.«— Curtis hit short; but in closing, he Curtis run fin furiousW end seised so fkst 

seised hold of the hands of Turner. The hold of the wrists of Tamer that he ooald 

letter was ultimately thrown. not disengam himself Irom this awkward 

84.— The nob of Curtis appeared much sitaatioa. He at length riung Cortii corn- 

damaged. The latter, in retreating from pletely round, when the latter lost his hold, 

his antagonist, fell, and knocked Oliver also 42.— In closing, Turner fibbed his oppo- 

down, who was resting upon one knee. nent down. Curtis could not resist the over- 

25.— Some blows were exchanged, when whelming length of his adversary; and. 
Turner put in a right-handed hit that floored aHhough things seemed so much against 

Curtis. him, still he did not want for resolntioin. 

20.— A close soon took place, but the com- 48.— Cartis, from the repeated punishment 

batante disengaged themselves, when some he had received, seemed quite abroad, and 

serere fighting passed between them, till totally at a loss how to make a hit. He 

both went down. kept continually retreating from hie adrer- 

87. — Tomer ^t Curtis on the ropes and sary, till he was sent down. 

fibbed severely till be went down. 44.— Cnrtif again seised hold of his oppo- 

28. — durtis, it was evident, oould not stop nent's hands; when Turner released himself 

the misohief which the left hand of Tamer he floored his antagonist. Every person 

was oontinnally doing him, and he went seemed surprised at the conduct of Curtis- 

down from a sharp hit it was desperation personified. 

29. — In this round Curtis threw his oppo- 46.— It was all up with Curtis as to«flght- 

nent, but he received much punishment be- ing. He had not the slightest chance of 

fore he accomplished it. winning In struggling, down. 

80.— There was nothing attractive about 46.— Curtis came to the scratcb boldly, 

Cortis in this fight, except his taking and put in a casual hit, but he was soon sent 

qualities, which he exhibited in a very emi- down. 

nent degree. He returned well, but wae at 47.— Turner hit Gurtie with eueh eeveritr 

length hit down upon hie face that he staggered and fell. 

31.— Curtis had the best of this round, burner stepped over him, and kxiked at his 
He gave Turner so severe a faoer that sent prostrate antagonist, 
him down. 48.— The gameness of Onrtie prompted 

82.— ^rring for advantage. Curtis hit him to go on, and he endeavoured to tire out 
short in closing, both down, but the latter his adversary. It was a sharp struggle to 
undermost. The length of Turner prevented obtain the throw. 

Curtis from going in with any success. 40.— A short round, and both down. 

88. — Tamer put in three sucoessive hits, 60.— It wae mere protraction on the part 

withont any return, and Curtis went down. of Curtis, and bis fimds requested him to 

The latter could not make a hit withont resign the contest ; but he would not listen 

boring in, and then he paid for his temerity. to anything like defeat. Turner made some 

84. — Curtis bled copiously on appearing at saeoessfhl nits. In straggling, both down, 

the soratoh. Some rxchangos took place, 61 .-^On setting to Curtis slipped down, 
and both down. 62.— The left hand of Tamer by a flight 

85. — This was an exoeUent round, and hit sent Curtis off his Im. 

both the combatants upon the alert. The 68.— The head of Gurtis was bleeding 

advantage was most completely on tlie side oopieusly. His si^t wae growing defective, 

of Turner, who used both hands so tnooess- and the blows he attempts to make wem 

fhlly tiiat Curtis was milled down. out of distanoe. However, in oloriiig, Curtis 

86. — Merely struggling to obtain the throw, got Turner down. 

and both down. 64 to 67.— In these fbur roqndi Curtis 

87. *4hiitu hit riiort at the body, when scafoely set-to befinrt he was eMbr ewt or 

they ftm^t their way to the ropee, and the went down. (Any odds on TnxM^) ,, 

latur held Tamer's ha^. &ey broke 68.— Cuiiis seemed to thhik iiwae nrt ^ 

away, enehanged a fterhlowa, and both went over with him and jdespe m^ kstod m to 
down. Cortis throw away a great nomher paniih his adversaiy ; mit m wV 
efhits. ^ ioi^estoamiUiM. la detevirnde^ 

88. «^iOf no eonseqnenoe. Both down. 89.— Curtis on mm$ igm* M Ito was 

89. — Tamer put fin two severe ikoen, soon stopped end thrown, * 
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wu all deipemtlon, b*tt toot 
Asini ftImMt upon aettiuir to. 

61.— The left head of Toroer wm afimin 
[Rinidiiiig hie opponents ihoe ; but, in doe- 
loff, Turner dropped him with luoh euM end 
forbeerence, ea to obtain appleuae from ell 
perta of the ring. 

02.— It was evident from the atnuiM man- 
ner in which Curtis etteoked his adversatj 
that he was nearly in a state of darkness. 
In running at Turner he passed by him, 
turned round oonlbsedly, and was floored. 
Many of Curtis's friends wore sanguine 
enough to think that he might be enabtod to 
tire out his adversary by his determined 
resolution. 

63. — It was astonishing to view what a 
bottom man could effect. Kotwithstanding 
the dreadful state Curtis was reduced to, 
and distressed beyond im^nation, he strug- 
gled with Turner, and ultimately threw him ; 
but still no change appeared. 

64. — This desperate mode of going in was 
acted upon too late. The stren^h ot Curtis 
was fart leaving him, and he could now 
sonrcely make a push at his opmnent with 
any degree of certainty ; while Turner was 
so mu<ui at his ease, that he administered 
scarcely any additional punirtiment, and be- 
haved to his brave adversary with much 
consideration and humanity. 

66.— Curtis, with great desperation, sgain 
tried to hold Tamer's hands; but he was 
hit down. 

66.— In this round a trifling demur was 
nearly taking place. In closing, a straggle 
ocounred, when Turner, to disengage lum- 
self, caught Curtis by the thighs and threw 
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liim. Aery of'^fhall" **frirt**wns londUy 
vociferated ; but the umpire did not nay any 
attention to it. Curtis was literally in a 
rtats of stupor. 

67.— Cnitis on settiaf to was instanUy 
•ant down. 

68 and last.— It was piteous to view this 
little game cock of the true English breed 
endeavour to fight another round. He im- 
mediately went down. On being placed 
npon his second's knee his head drop^ on 
one side. He was insensible when the 
** time "was called I while, on the contrary, 
his brave opponent, excepting two heavy 
hits on the ear, was not materially injured. 
The fight oontinned one hour ana twenty- 
five mmutes, and finished five minutes before 
three o’clook. 

Rbmauks.— In this conflict Turner proved 
himself a steady scientifie boxer: there was 
nothing hurried in his manner* and he used 
his left hand with celerity and deeition. 
Instead of appearing a novice, he showed 
himself a superior np-hill boxer to Curtis. 
He took the lead and kept it ; Bnx>ported not 
only by length and strung^, bat was by far 
the best fighter. His positioa was so for- 
midable, and his mode of setting to so dif- 
ferent from pugilists in general, that Cnrtis 
could not get at him with anything like 
safety to make a hit. The knowing ones 
were oomplotcly outwitted npon thie event, 
which ought to operate as a nseful leeson, by 
inducing them to calculate the capabilities 
of the combatants, instead of being led 
astray by the mere greatness of names. 
Three to one is dangerous betting at all 
times. 


Notwithstanding the greatest exertion and hnmane oare were taken in 
speedily removing Curtis from the ring, after the battle had terminated — in 
fact, but a few minutes had elapsed before he was put to bed at the Bed Lion 
Inn, Hampton, and medical assistance procured— yet this brave, but unfor- 
tunate boxer, in the oourse of a few honrs breathed his last. The subject of 
his death having come under the cognizance of the laws of the country, an 
inquisition was takep on the body at the above inn, on Friday, October 25 , 
1816 , before Thomas Stirling, Esq., Coroner for Middlesex. 

John GrifBnhoof, surgeon, of Hampton, deposed to being sent for on Tuesday 
evening to attend npon the deceased, who, when he arrived, was in a state of 
insensihility. There were no blows npon the body which, in hia (q>inion, 
could have oanaed a man’s death. There was a general diseoloiatum from 
the waist upwards. He bled him in the arm, and applied leeches to hia 
.templea, 0114 also egdeavouied to administer to him a draught Be was of 
qpitaiimi that tha blowa whldh ha naaifad on the head were the cause of hia 
naatlt The deceasecl livid unUitwal^ao^slook at night 
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Ifr. IConis Jonei, •argoon, of Hamilton, gm similar eridoDoe. Ho 
bdlcTtid that a bloorl-Tessel hud broken in his head, and tho only hopes ha 
had of his xooovery was by his bleeding ptofhsely. 

Richard Goombe, fishmonger, of Hampton, was present at the fight 
between the deceased and Turner. It was a pitched bettle. He never heard 
of there being any quornd between Curtis and Tazner; saw Curtis enter the 
nng at half past one o’clock ; Turner entered directly after. They stripped, 
hook hands, and then commenced fighting. When they had fought more 
than an hour, witness went up to Curtis and advised him to give in ; but he 
observed that he could sec, and should beat his opponent yet He said his 
seconds advised Curtis not to fight any longer, and forced him to the ropes, 
but he broke ftom them and faced Turner again. The third round after he 
forced himself from his seconds, Turner gave him a heavy blow, which 
threw him, and fell upon him. He was raised up by his seconds, and tho 
battle ended. Turner was declared the conqueror. Ho was informed that 
Curtis had been, previous to tho fight about a month, unwell with a cer- 
tain disease, and had been under tho oaie of two physicians of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. His friends, thinking him not in a sound state, advised him not to 
fight; but Curtis was determined. Ho never saw a fairer fight. Turner 
could havo struck him several times between the fiftieth and sixty-eighth 
(last) rounds, when he would not, on account of his having such an advan- 
toge over his opponent. At one time he stood over Curtis as ho leaned 
against tho ropes, and might have given him a violent blow, having him 
wholly in his power ; instead of doing so ho lifted up his hands and walked 
away. 

Another witness, also sworn, observed, that for about twelve rounds boforo 
the termination of the contest, he told Curtis ho had no chance to win, and 
that it was a pity he should suffer himself to be beaten to pieces. The reply 
of the deceased was, that he could not lose tho battle, and he maintained this 
assertion against every remonstrance, until he fell in the last round, and never 
recovered from a state of stupor. Oliver, his second, advised him also, in 
vain, to resign long before tho battle was decided, and the umpire refused to 
hold tho watch any longer; but the deceased entertained a notion that he 
could win until the moment he fell. Tho evidence of this witness want to 
explain on the subject of the fall. He stated that, in the stmg^ .fi>r 
superiority, both men were down, and that Turner hod on epportanity of 
doing mischief to his adversary, by Ming upon him, but he brehe tem him 
and behaved in a manly manner, os he had done in eMier ifiUtanetie daring 
(ho flghfi After this fkll^ Curtis Mm recovered ftmn the stfiper, mid 
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tritness bdiered him to be in a dyinjc itote before he reecUcd the inn et 
Hampton. 

It was fhrther sworn that Tumor had finbome to take advantage of his 
adversary when he had him upon the ropesi and that ho showed muoh fair 
play during the combat. 

Tho Coroner summed up >(}entlemen of the juiy, I have read over the 
whole of tho evidence which has boen adduocdi and it is now my duty to 
point out to you what is the chief point for you to consider with regard to 
your verdiot. It is proved thcro was no previous quarrel between Turner and 
tho unfortunate deceased before their contest at Moulsoy Hurst ; but, notwith* 
standing, it is my duty to toll you that tho meeting was unlawful, for Turner 
\\sA no right to heat Cuxtis uut\\ ho died hocause he Yiad h\s oonient, although 
they did not agree to fight till one had killed tho other: yet such was the 
fact in evidence, that tho extremities of Cuitis wore dead before he left the 
ring. There are certainly several points in favour of Turner. It ^appears 
that he could several times, when he did not, have not only disabled tho 
deceased, but that he had him at one time so much in his power that be 
could have put au cud to the oontcpt, but that ho avoided tho opportunity of 
an ttdvantugc: still the deceased died in consequence of tho wounds he 
received from Turner. I have stated what appears in favour of Turner ; and, 
on tho other side, that he acted unlawfully, and yon cannot discharge yonr 
duty, in my opinion, unless you find him guilty in some degree — to what 
degree it is for you to determine. Tho juiy were in consultation for twenty 
minutes, when they returned a veiriict of manslaughter. 

Upon tho issuing of the warrant, Turner at once surrendered himself. 

On Friday, November 1, 1816, at the Old Boiluy Sessions, Edward Turner 
was indicted for the wilfhl murder of John Curtis, by inflicting with both 
his hands divers blows, on. the 22nd of October, whereof he died. 

The witnesses gave the same evidence as that before tho coroner. Tumor 
being called upon for his defence, read fium a written paper as follows 


Lords and Gentleken of tve Jury 

** Deeply impressed with the ffroat peril to which I am exposed Iw the prSsont charge 
made egainet me, and with the oifticulw 1 neoessariW experienoo in substantiatTiig my innu- 
cenoo, owing to the danger to which most oompotont witnesses of the transaction would be 
expoced, were they to be smuinod. I mast eedioit *yottr eeriooe attention to enoh fiisti if I 
shaUlw enabled taley beaiieyoa,l^whichItnutiioton1y my natural dispoeitioii will appear, 
but that on the ooeesum Of the sm catastrophe impnted to mo I was goaded into a eonaent 
deoeased* who waa him eelf a priSi- and with the greateat relaotaaoe 1 




IMtU’ thi'tsiinnBi 


1 iMctn na veiy many ooeaiioiiB, to avail nyeelf ot ths 
thenwdvoa to me, sad witFIhe greatest relnoteiioe ooatiatMd the 
aadl soearte d wUsli led to the nofortmude event whioh 1 mast 
u parned me hi my pr ei m i t awftd dtuatton, t bsig to elate that 


t beg to elate that 
«Nt teviagaMfiM 
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ftmsrlit a pitched battle ; nor dionld I on tbia oeoaeioDi bai for ibe great agmration wbioh 
iiiill be proved 1 reoeived. I assare jonr Lordahipe and gentlemen of tbe Jury, that I am 
totally innocent of any intention to aerioualy injure the deoeaaod, and that there never 
exiatod in my mind the amaUeat particle of malice towarda him. I troat, therefore, that my 
character for humanity and forbearance will have ita due weight on thia occaaion." 

During tho time the clerk of the arraigns was reading the defence, the 
feelings of Turner wore so oppressed that ho was observed to shed tears. 

Hie counsel, Mr. Andrews (who had soarcely time to look over his brief, 
in consequence of Mr. Adolphus not being in court, although retoined some 
days previous to tho trial for Turner) then proceeded to coll a multitude of 
witnesses, all of whom gave him an excellent character for humanity and 
mildness of disposition. Some of them stated that he had never fought a 
prize battle before, and that ho was urged to tho coutest by tho frequent 
importunities of the deceased, who was not easy until he obtained his pro- 
mise to fight him. 

Baron Graham, in charging the jury, said this was not a case acoompanied 
by any circumstances that indicated previous malice on the port of tho 
prisoner. It appeared fi*om the evidence that the prisoner was not one of 
those men who devoted themselves to tho dangerous profession of prize-fight- 
ing. He was, it seemed, considen^d to bo a young man of boxing skill and 
prowess, a victory over whom would increase the fame of his opponent, and 
therefore he was urged, nay, goaded, to fight tho buttle which ended so 
lamentably. There vras certainly premeditation enough on his pait to make 
the crime murder, provided the parties had fought with dangerous weapons, 
which were likely to produce death. The law was quite certain and decided 
on this point. For if people met (a smaller period even than a day having 
expired between their quarrel and their meeting) to fight with deadly 
weapons, and death ensued, then that was murder, because what tho law 
culled malice was apparent— the act was done in cold blood. The present 
appeared to have been a display of manhood and courage ; and whilst they 
disapproved of such a rencontre between two young men, they could not feel 
that horror (this being a trial of natural courage and manhood) which, under 
other circumstances, they might entertain. Under the circumstances stated, 
the prisoner and the deceased met to fight on the 22nd of October; but they 
mot to fight with those natural arms which, certainly, when strong men were 
opposed to each other, might produce fhtal efibots, yet were not in general 
likely to occasion dreadful consequences, and the contemplation cl which 
could not excito those feelings which deadly and dangerous weapons were 
caleulatcd to produce. It seemed evident that nothing like malice etisted in 
tbe mind of the prieoner. It wni| as he had before bbeenredf « triel el 
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prowess: bo malice appeared, at least on the part of the prisoner. He did 
not wish to cast any reflection on the memory of a dead man ; but, looking 
strictly to the circumstances, perhaps the imputation of an angry feeling 
might rest on the deoeased. It was in evidence that, during the contest of 
nearly an honr and a half, the pHsoner had cautiously and humanely avoided 
using, to the extent he might have done, the decided advantage and snperi- 
ority which he had over the decea^d. There was nothing in his eonduct 
like deliberate cruelty, or a desire to injure his adversary, farther than the 
result occasioned by his efforts to show himself the better man. Water, it 
appeared, had ftequently been thrown upon the deceased in the eonrse of the 
fight, he having previously taken large quantities of a very powerful medi- 
cine (mercury). But a medical gentleman had stated that such ablations 
could not have materially affected him at that time ; and perhaps, considering 
the exertions he was making, they might have refreslicd him. The prisoner 
evidently showed that humanity which did him credit and honour. It 
appeared that he greatly regretted being obligt^d to continue the fight, in 
consequence of the determination of the deceased. The principal port of the 
charge, therefore, that of murder, was quite out of the question ; but there oonld 
be no doubt of the killing and 8la3ring, which the law considered a very high 
offence. The consequence had indeed been fatal to that unhappy young 
man; but it would he extremely unjust to say Turner was responsible for 
those consequences, as being the cause of them. It was a fact, unquestion- 
ably true, that Turner had no hostility whatever to the deceased, for, on the 
contrary, he had shown himself actuated by tho purest motives of humanity 
during the whole contest ; and, likewise, tho numerous previous insults tho 
doceased had offered to Tumor, were long and painfully endured without any 
retaliation. This was honourable to his patience. The taking away the life 
of the young man by tho prisoner was clearly proved ; for the surgeon had 
stated that death had ensued, as he had expected, in consequence of tho 
injuries he hod received. 

The jury, after a short consideration, returned a verdict of Manalanghter 
against the prisoner, but earnestly- recommended him to the merdfiil con- 
sideration of the court, on account of hia humanity and forbearanoe. 

Mr. Baron Ghraham observed that the court participated in the feelings of 
thojttxy. 

At end of the Seiaiotts lumer was sentenoed to two months’ im|aiion- 
me&tlnSowgots. 

Huriag fti confluoment of Turner ho conducted himsotf with so mnbh pro- 
piMif and decorum os to tsorit the uttontfoB of tho bead kcepoTi who granted 
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lum every indnlgcuoa consistent with the rulee of the place. He wae also 
^'i8ited by many of the highest patrons of pugilism. 

Shortly after his liberation, Tumor, by tho advice of his friends, took a 
benefit at the Minerva Rooms, Leadenhall Street, as a means of eontiibating 
towards tho heavy eipcnseo he had sustained fh>m his trial and imprisomnent. 
The amateurs rallied round him upon this occasion in gratifying numbers. 

The ^rting circles of this period were extremely anxious to bring about a 
match between the all-conquering Scroggins and Tomer ; but the friends of 
Turner insisting that Scroggins should not exceed ten stone seven pounds on 
coming into the ring, tho match was for a long time off, until the fdlowing 
accidental circumstance produced a battle, after tho previous regular propo- 
sitions of bringing them together had failed. 

At a sporting dinner which took place at tho Castlo Tavern, Holbom, cn 
Wednesday, February 20, 1817, Mr. Emery, of Covent Garden Theatre, in 
the chair, Turner and Scroggins were among the visitors. In consequence of 
the deputy chuirmon being absent, Scroggins was requested to fill up the 
vacancy. This little heio had just returned from tho Fires Court, after 
setting to with Tom Ridcher, in which display with the gloves he had been 
much applauded; being someu'hat wormed, and not standing upon tho punc- 
tilio of waiting for the t<)U8ts, he rallied his bottlo in such quick snccessiou that 
he was completely floored. Shortly afterwards the effects of exertion and tho 
glass combined operated so somniferously on the upper works of Scroggy, 
that ho laid down his head and went to sleep. Tho company were rather 
amused than offended with this inaotlve state of thoir deputy, and he was 
permitted to enjoy the benefit of his slumbers. On waking, ho quitted the 
chair and introduced himself to tho company below stairs in the coffee-room. 
Turner soon afterwards took his leave of the dinner party, and on hU way 
homo through tho bouse ho took a peep, m passant, at the room below stairs. 
It is fair to observe that Scroggins was in a state of inebriation. The com- 
pany remonstrated upon the impropriety of Scroggins* behaviour, who was 
quarrelling with and threatening to null ould Joe Norton. Turner civilly 
remarked that Norton was an old man, his time was gone by, and as to his 
fighting it was quite out of the question. Scroggins, with much asperity, abused 
Turner for his observation, called him everything but a good one, and sneer- 
ing^y tdd Ned that he had never defeated any body ; indeed, coily ** lioked a 
man that was half dead with disease before he entered the liag.’* TUs pro- 
duced a diarp retort fhm Turner, when Scroggins gave the ftsmer a dap in 
the flioe. A tntn-up was the immediate conaeqneiiee, b«t torndf n Uew 
passed before they were both down, and Turner undermoet Sutton lastentify 
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got bthrm ihems thi company aloo iatetferedi and pcoeo woa testored. 
The aoooimt of this fracas flaw up stairs like lightning, and the amateurs 
immediatdy discussed the subject. Scroggins, with derision, offered to fight 
Turner £100 to £60 ; but the latter felt all this was empty boasting. It 
was the general opinion of those present that Turner had been unhandsomely 
traated by Scroggins ; and, in consequence, Mr. Soares, on the port of Turner, 
immediately made a deposit of five guineas towards making a match in a 
month from that time, although Mr. 8. hod, in CTcry previous instance, sup- 
ported Scroggins. On Wednesday, the 12th of March, the partisans of both 
heroes met at Belcher’s, and the stakes were made good. But Soroggins was 
the ** idol” of the sporting world, and it was a censure upon any one’s 
judgment to name Turner as having anything like a chance ; indeed, infatua- 
tion was carried to such a pitch of extravagance, respecting the overwhelm- 
ing capabilities of Scroggins, that the Jew Phenomenon never stood upon 
higher ground in the best of his days. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation this fight occasioned in the sport- 
ing cirol < ; the fame of Scroggins, from bis having conquered Boots, Dolly 
Smith, Nosworthy, Ealcs, Whittaker, and Church, in succession, had made 
such a strong impression on the minds of the fancy in general, that he was 
thought almost invulnerable. Even Scroggins himself felt impressed with 
the some idea, and fought £ 100 against Turner’s £50. It is true the match 
was first made when Scroggins was not exactly eofnpot mentU ; but, in his 
soberest moments, he boldly asserted he would win it with ease. The capa- 
bilities of Turner he positively ridiculed, treated him as a mere upstart pugi- 
listic pretender, and flattered himself that the prowess of Turner would vanish 
before his punishing arm, like snow before the sun. For three nights pre- 
vious to the battle taking place, the sporting houses were crowded to excess, 
and BO very high did this modem Dutch Sam stand in the estimation of the 
knowing ones, that nothing less than three to one would be accepted, and 
that only from on idea that a chance hit or occidont might operato against 
his usual success. On Wednesday, March 26, 1817, as soon as it was light, 
groups of pedestrians were seen on the Uxbridge Eoad ; and by eight o’clock 
carmges of all desoriptioos were rattling along, from the splendid boroucho 
and four down to the donkejr and hamperit By eleven twen^ thousand 
peraone had ooUeeted on the ground, a field near Hayes, between the bridge 
and the turnpike, not for from the present line of the Qreat Western Bail- 
road, about ten miles on the Uxbiidge Boad from Tyhum tusnpikt. At 
fightesfi minutes to one Turner appeared in the ring, djreised in a foshienaUe . 
peal-coat| end Hbrnw dp his hat, and Scroggins immediately followed. Qiibb 
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tied the ydlow handkerchief belonging to Turner to the etakOi end Oliver 
immediately placed the blue fof^ of ScroggiuB beside it. The combatants 
shook hands before they stripped. Oliver and Clarke appeared as seconds to 
Scroggins; the Champion of England and Harry Harmer attended upon 
Turner. Three to one was the ouirent betting against the latteri and many 
thousands depended on the event. Turner was an object of great curiosity, 
from his late unfortunate battle with Curtis ; but viewed as thO antagonist of 
Scroggins, the idea was sneered at. The ring measured twenty-four feet, 
and the numerous carriages round it formed an elegant amphitheatre. Lord 
Yarmouth and Colonel Barton acted as timekeepers. 


THE EIGHT. 


Bound 1.— It was expected, on the oom- 
batanta aetting-to, Uiat Scroggins would 
adopt hia usual method of boring in to his 
adversary, or, to use hia own worda, ** take 
the fight out of him ; *’ but he was more 
oautioua than usual, and a good deal of 
aparring took place. He made a feint at 
Turner, and instantly got away again. At 
length Scroggins put in a hit—^ome trifiing 
blows passed between them, and ultimatoly 
Tamer went down lightly, when Scroggins 
held up his hands, by way of allowing how 
little he thought of him. 

2.— ^Scroggins now appeared a little more 
on the alext to follow up hia sucoess ; ho gave 
Turner a sharp nobbor, but ho failed in 
doing hia usual punishing execution. The 
customer before liim was not of that easy 
description ho had flattered himself, and 
though Tumor went down, it was not from 
efieotive hitting. (Many persons exclaimed, 
“ Now whore’s your three to one P”) 

8.— Turner, on setting-to, fought with hia 
opponent manfully, and planted a severe 
facer under his loft eye ; and though, at the 
close of the round, he was again down, his 
capabilities as a boxer wore manifest. He 
also met with great euooiiragement from the 
spectators. 

4.— This was a sharply contested round; 
both were at work in right earnest, and in a 
close Turner gave his opponent a severe 
cross-buttock. The concourse of persona 
was {K> great, and their eager curionty not 
keeping pace with the etiquette usual upon 
these oocaeioni, pressed forward to the ropes 
—the outer ring was broken, and all traces 
of the fight lost sight of, excepting to a few, 
who, at the hasard of their lives, in 
front. 

The men oontlnued to fight for several 
rounds under this dimvantage, when the 
inner aad sfilaller ring was brwen into, the 
itakes knocked down, aad the roM troddoi 
under fbot. It wae now more like a etreet 
paw than a prise fight, end Ui* tombeteati 


bad scarcely a yard of space. Scroggins, 
notwithstanding being so close to Turner, 
bad by no means the bast of him, and it was 
the general omnion, that had no interrup- 
tion occurred Turner would have won. To 
attempt to describe any of these rounds with 
accuracy would be a deviation from the 
truth ; and Mr. Jackson afterwards declared 
it was totally out of his power to give an 
omnion upon them. Curter, Painter, l^Uy 
Smith, Richmond, etc., exerted themselvae 
with their horsewhips to beat out the ring, 
but in vain; nuthw than a tro(m of 
horse or a company of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets could have attempted it with suc- 
cvBB. lioth men were accordingly taken 
from the ring, and Mr. Jackson went round, 
declaring all the bets to bo null and void. 
At this period not less than thirty thousand 
persons were present, and the carriages on 
the spot and along the rood were estimated 
at eight thousand. A suspense of two hours 
occurred, and thousands of inquiries took 
place to ascertain how the day was to be 
finished. During this interval, the ooster- 
mongers wishing to clear their oarts, but not 
being able to persuade the customera fwho 
had paid 8s. a-piece to see the sportB or the 
day) to retire from their situationa, aotoally 
took out their horaes and lifted np Uieir 
vehioles, after the manner of ohooting rab- 
bish. This mode of ousting the tenants 
occasioned much laughter, and a little extra 
boxing. At length Mr. Jaokson appeared, 
when it was aanounoed that the oontm was 


adorned to a fhtnre diw. 

Turner proved himself a much more com- 
petent boxer than was expected, and Seng- 
gins was equally decrivod. Tumor con- 
vinced Seroggini that hie ftarions cnriacgkt 
was to be stuped. He bit him once co hM- 
mendouriy on the jaw, that the latter held 
up his head aAerwards, and did not go bor- 
ing in so fhriottily as h e reto fi wO. ' Tliy were 
fteih OB leaving the ring, hot aeMhicr 
of theqi weft oopaldered in goM eondiri o ft* 
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Soroggini had a blaok e/e, and one of Ttir« leaTiiw the ring. Several noblemen were 
ner*e Deepen wae a little oat of repair. It preeent, and many firet-rate theatrioals. It 
ie bat finr to etate that moeh differenoe of proved a rare day for the inn-keepen and 
opinion eiiited on the eobjeet, many pereone pike-men, and it wae imponible to move a 
oontendinff that Soroggina wae noi in the etep, where the pocket wae oonoemed, with- 
olighteet degree pnniebed, and that Tamer oat dearly paying for onriority. 

■bowed evident qrmptoms of weakneM on 

On the Monday OToning after the fight every room to the top of Beloher*a 
house was crowded to excess by the ** Fancy/’ so anxious were the amateurs 
to learn the decision as regarded the coming battle. The following artides 
were agreed to 

“ VMth roMra, Holheimt JfarA SI, 1817. 

** John Sorogginc engages to fight Edward Tumor, ISO guineas to 80, on the S7th of Hay. 
Ten pounds on each side are deposited; to fight in a twentv-fonr feet nng, half-minute 
time ; one half of the remainder of the money to be deposited at Scroggins’s on the 16th of 
April. The whole to be made good on tho 20th of May, at Tom Belcher’s. The fight to 
take place not within twentv-five miles irom London. To be a fair stand-w fight Mr. 
Jackson to name the place or fighting, and to receive the money, UU all is mafia good. The 
money, npon the first failure of deposit, to bo forfeited, and the other half if not made good. 
To meet n the ring between twelve and one. 


J. SCROGGINS, his + mark. 

“E. TURNER. 

"Witness, J.W.*» 

So confident, it appears, were the partisans of Scroggins that victory would 
again crown bis exertions, that no fall whatever in the betting took place 
from his unexpected battle in a room with Fisher, when in a state of inebri- 
ation ; in fact, it operated materially in his favour. This rencontre will be 
found under the memoir of Scboqgins, Chapter IX., poit. 

In consequence of the Ascot race week falling at the time appointed in the 
articles (May 27), tho battle was, by mutual consent^ postponed to the 10th 
of June. Notwithstanding the sccrcoy observed, the magistrates of Essex got 
hint enough not to permit Matching Green to bo the spot, as fixed upon for 
this trial of skill to be decided. Tho attraction in the sporting circles was so 
great that vehicles of all descriptions were on the road the whole of Monday 
night; and as soon as daylight began to peep on Tuesday morning tho 
amateurs were in motion. Upon their arrival at Harlow, the intenruption 
was found out, aud after a short deliberation it was decided that the battle 
should take place in the adjoining county, Hertfordshire, iu a paddock con- 
tiguous to Sawbridgeworth. Thither the cavalcade posted without dday, 
and the inhabitants of that quiet village were not a little astonished at this 
sudden visit from galloping horsemen, rattling poft-ohsises^ barouches, til* 
buiys, efirts, eto., till the important cause was learned, tt was a profound 
secret hersi notwithstanding Turner al^t at Mr. Parsons’, the STUta Liou 
Ian, Sawbiidgeworth, the preceding evening. Ho airived from Ifew Town 
in Wales, where he been ii training tmder the core of his uncle, Mr 
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Turser» «nd reached Barnet on Friday eyeuing inc^. He icareely aaw flye 
{HirsonB before he entered the ring, being under the immediate oare of hie 
cousin, Mr. Baxter. Ho was in much bettor condition than when he atripped 
at Hayes ; but it is certain ho still might have been brought to a finer pitch. 
Ho weighed ten stone five pounds. On meeting with his opponent, Borog- 
gins, they shook hands in the most friendly manner together. The stakes, 
ns before stated, were £ 120 on tho part of Scroggins, against Turner’s £80. 
At half past twelve Turner appeared in the twenty-four feet roped ring, and 
threw up his bat. Scroggins soon followed his example. Tom Owen and 
Jacobs were tho seconds of Tunier; and Hurmer and Clark attonded upon 
Scroggins. Owen tied tho yellow colour of his man upon the post, and 
Harmer covered it with tho true blue belonging to Scroggins. It is curious 
to remark that this same blue handkerchief belonging to tho latter ho hod 
won all his seven battles in, but now he sported a new one round him. The 
ring was unusually respectable and select, not being above one deep, few, if 
any, pedestrians being able to go the distance of thirty miles in timo. One 
o’clock having arrived, tho parties shook hands, and the battle commenced. 
Two to one on Scroggins. 


THE FIGHT. 


Hound 1.— Two minutes elapeed in spar- 
ring and dodging each otlicr round the nng, 
both anxious to obtain the first advantage. 
I'lio firm and erect attitude^ of Tumor, who 
appearetl armed at all points, aoomod to 

J mule Scroggins so much that lie was at a 
OSS how to commence tho attack with any 
degree of certainty, and that formidable 
resolntion of (^ing in furiously, which 
him tho load in tho coiiimeticement of all 
Ills other fights, in tho present instance hod 
visibly nbaiod. Scroggins at length, neck 
or nothing, made a sort of rush in, and after 
a short scuffling close. Turner went doun 
from a slight bit on the side of his head. 
(Load shouting, and three to one on Sorog- 
gins.) 

2.— The little hero seemed pleased with 
his suooess, and was going in with much 
gaiety to rMuco the ooufidence of Turner, 
when the latter put in a sharp teaser on 
Scroggins's mug with his right hand, that 
rather stenpedliis career; in the course of 
tlio round he planted anothw desperate fiioer, 
and added a Mvere hit on the ribs. In clos- 
ing, the etrength of Scraggy prevailed, and 
Turner was undermost. 

3.— Berosgins esemed, in this early stage 
nf tlie fight, to antidpate that he bad a 
very ugly oastnmer before him, and ap* 
ponrod anusoaUy eantiooa* Several good 
bits pasted, but tti elosSag, Turner was again 
podepDacft, 


4.— Tumor was not long before he planted 
a desperate hit on the throat of his oppo- 
nent, that gave him a sort of hioonp. ** 


f ins endeavoured to make some rushing hit , 
at ho lost his distance, and no execution 
was done. In closing, both wont down, but 
Tumor was undermost, having experienced 
a cross-bnttock. 

6.— This round was well contested, and 
Scroggins, quite determined, went in, but 
Tumor milled his nob sharply, and the darct 
was seen trickling down bis face. In clos- 
ing, Turner was again undermost. At tliis 
instant a troop of Yeomaniy Cavalry made 
their appearance, galloping down the lane 
towards the scene of action, creating somo 
alami that tho fight would again be inter- 
rupted; but, on pcing interrogated, it ap- 
peared they were admirers of native cours^, 
and only anxious in witness the mill. 

6.— Tnis was a short round. Scroggins 
missod a desperately aimed blow at Turner's 
body; he, aevortheleis, roilisd la tad bit 
Tunier down. 

— Scroggine eame bleeding to urn 
eoratch, and a good rnilUag remad ooennred, 
Iteveral iharp olowa were mbaaged* bat in 
cioeing, Tunier was undermoet. 

6.— The little tar. wifimat omtmjf 
raahed headlong in, tad lottflM 
antagonist till wth went down* (** Vnfi 
done, Sofogginal he*V fife Ti|mar,*’ Wbf 

tbeeiy.) 
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9. -^ getting*to, Turner put b ft ire* 
mondouN facer with hie right band, iwd got 
away with much deitority. tkrog|ntia ea- 
deavourod to roturo, but lout his aintanoe, 
and Tomer again nobbed him. The former 
appeared oontheed, and dropped his hoads, 
but at length rushed in. In closings Turner 
wai undermost. 

10. — This was a sharp round;but the oool« 
ness of Turner was manifestt and he hit with 
much judgment, lie was perfectly aware of 
)iis opponent's mode of fighting, and alwavs 
prepared to give him a warm reception. In 
closing, Turner undermost. 

11. — Scroggins oomraenoed this round 
with considerable caution, and nearly a 
minute oocurrod before a blow was struck. 
Turner's left hand claimed an ncqnaintanoo 
with Soroggy's cheek. Scroggins in return 
endearoureu to plant a hit at Turner's mark, 
that, had it proved sucoessfbl, might have 
maierioUjr changed the face of the battle. 
Ho, nevertheless, in closing, again sent Tur- 
ner over the ropes. 

12. — This was a tremendous round; the 
combatants rallied in grand style. In clos- 
ing, Turner fibbed his man terribly, and for 
the first time thn little Imm was undermost. 

18.— From the severe fibbing Scroggins 
hod received ofber sotting-to ho hastily re- 
treated ; load hissing arose from all parts of 
the ring. But he soon recovered from his 
panic, and it was as sharp a round as any in 
the fight. Turner gave his opponent a hit 
that sent him ^uite round ; but Sorogmns 
agom opposed him with the most determined 
spirit, and followed him till, in closing, both 
went down. (Turner wu'^ now evidently tlio 
favonritn.) 

14.— rumor immediately planted a facer 
on setting-to. (Applause.) Scroggins also 
made a hit. and Turner w'ont dowu from it, 
as if he had slipped. 

16.— Smashing hits on both sides, hut 
many of them out of distance. Scroggins 
was again fibbed, but he stopped tliis sort of 
punidiment by holding the hands of Turner. 
Ho also obtained the Uirow, and Turner was 
undermost. 

16. — On setting-to, Scroggins got bock, 
and Turner put down his hands, convincing 
his opponent he had leisure enough to wait 
for him. Turner at length planted a do^- 
rate riblier, and Seroggms furiously bored in. 
In olnsing, th-i cor again obtained Ids 
usual advantage. 

17. — This WM t ooriooi rouiid. Sorog* 

I on nsoeiving a hit, tuned ronnd, but 
only ronewea the oombat. Tonier, in 

i hod the advantage materially in fib- 

. ^11 opponemb, yet SOroggini got him 

down. 

with moeli eoollieiif nobbed 
SoMigini and got away. The letter teemed 
quite at fiwlts he woe at sea without a 
nntaMmo iMt of loi^ appeared in view, 
and deeperatioa teemed hit only rmwoe, 
fiemigy roibed m Offtia on the hnU^dog 


nrstem, and ultimately succeeded in getting 
Tuner undermost. During this round Clark. 
Scroggins* seoond, fell down in a fit, end 
was BWBoeeded by Ked Fainter. 

19. — Seroggins made a good body hit, and 
imatbed away with much spirit He woa 
manfiiUy opposed by Tnmer, but the latter 
nltimatMy.went down, and idmost a seoond 
had elapsed when Soroggy fell with all his 
n^ght upon him. Some marks of diaap- 
probation, bnt it might have been oooideBt 

20. -Turner, with oonnderable ease, 
planted a right-bnnded hit on the already 
chanoeried nob of Scroggins, and got away : 
but the latter, to revenge this atto^ rusbna 
iu with uncommon ardour to moke a change, 
if possible, and while endeavouring to put in 
some tremendous blows, received a slight hit 
that caused him to fall and slip out of the 
ring. 

21. — Some heavy hits were dealt ont on 
both sides, and Tamer, in particular, re* 
cfived one so severe on the right side m his 
nob, that for a seoond it was fumost upon his 
slioulder. In closiny, both down. 

22. — This was positively the best round in 
the fi^ht; the blows were heard all round 
the nng. A desperate rally ocourred, and 
the men broke aw^; but SctQffgins, not 
suhsfied that he hod done enouf^, endea- 
vouTcd to go in head foremost to take the 
tight out oT his opponent. Tunier, prepared 
for his impetuosity, hit upwards as he was 
coming iu, upon his throat, with great effect. 
In closing, both down, Turner undermost. 
Scroggins, on his second's knee, hemmed for 
wind, and he also discharge a considerable 
quantity of the crimson fluid from his mouth. 

23. — ^roggins rushed in, and both down. 

24. — I'hings had now materially ehauffed, 
and five and six to one were freely ofierea on 
Turner. On Scroggins reaching the scratch 
his knees trembled under him, and he ap- 
peared like a man intoxicated. He endea- 
voured to plant a hit, and foil. 

25. — Tamer gave him a left handed facer, 
and also a severe ribber with his right, 
Scroggins was quite abroad ; he could moke 
no lilt with any degree of certainty, and 
once more resorted to boring in, till both 
went down. Tlie combatants were close 
tiigether w-hile sitting on 4he knees of their 
seconds, when Tomer laid hold of his oppo- 
nent's hand and gave it a friendly shako. 

20. — On setting-to Turner planted a 
dreadful fhoer, and soon oiler Ut fiknoggint 
oleaa down,., (fltiven to one was offhrsd.) 
Brandy was l|ow soiled fbr to ffSttovote the 
little hero, but Ik me of no 

27.— On oomiiw to the isratah, elbef n 
slight Ut fkoin Turner. SoMgginh turned 
round and retrsated till ne ffot to a oomer of 
the ring. TfWer stood sBlL pouting his 
finger at him and beobottlng Urn to come up 
and fight, bnt it would not do, ^Taner wm 
oompelhA to follow SoMiiiiii^ they 
olosiM. Severe fibbing wm egaih dun out 
to him, tiU both irsntdum. 
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28.'-*Tutiier left the knee of hie leooiid in 
a moBt lively manoer, but Soroggina aeemed 
to oome veiy relnotantly to the point of war. 
Sorcmna threw awav hia blowa, and ho 
received aome dreadful up«hita in hia throat 
that electrified him. 


89.— Scroggina waa brought to the mark, 
and he had aoaroelv lifted up hia handa when 
he waa hit down. (Ten to one oflered freely. 1 

80. — The nob of Soroggina now appearoa 
much damaged, and hu riba exhibited a 
token of aevere puniahment. But though 
the little hero waa prevented from doing any 
tniaohief, he nevertheleaa contended for the 
throw, and obtained it. 

81. — The ai^riori^ of Tomer aatoniahed 
all preaent. He maoe a auooeaaful hit with 
his right hand on the fime of Scroggins, and 
inatau^ made another good one upon hia 
riba. The little hero turned round in a atate 
of oonfhaion, and waa aent down. (Great 
applauae. Five to three oficred that Sorog- 
gina did not fight three more rounda.) 

88. — Sorogpna had been literally stupid 
for the last half hour, from the heavy blows 
he had received on hia head, and in not 
being able to atop the upper-euta of Tamer. 
At out fighting m this round he was much 
punxahed, and severely fibbed, till Tumor 
dropped him. (** Well done. Turner.*' ) 

88 and last.- It waa all up witli the sailor, 
who had made so much noise in the fighting 
circles for the last three years. He had been 
pronounced to be almost invincible, and he 
had fiattered himself into the belief. In the 
last ten rounds, in point of fighting, he hud 
Bp chance whatever; nevertheless ne fought 
with much bravery. Soroggina endeavoured 
to do something in this round, put in some 
hits, but turnM away from his opponent 
from the severity of punishment, and fell. 
On being placed upon hia second’s knee, ho 
gave in. Upon Harry Harmer hoisting the 
handkerchier as a token of defeat, it is im- 
possible to describe the appearance of the 
ring. They seemed lost in reverie, till giv- 
in g v ent to their surprise, thpv exclaimed, 
** What, Scroggins given in P Impossible I '* 
The batUe iaked one hour and twelve 


minutes. Scroggins wm otnM out of the 
ring, and pnt into a post-chaise. Turner 
having won almost without a scratch. 

Rlscauks.— The ** Napoleon of the ring" 
has at length been defimted, hat act dis- 
graced; and, like other mightw fighting 
heroes, has bimn taught what it is to drink 
of the bitter onp of oiaappointmMst. He ie 
now blamed for nis oonfidenoe and temerity 
by those very admirere who supported him ; 
but it may be asked, what is a hero without 
feeling confident of victory P Scroggins en- 
tered the ring under these feelings, and 
endeavonred to oome out a conqueror. He 
did all that a man could do; and the hero, 
who defeated in succession, Boots, Dolly 
Smith. Nosworthy, Boles, WhitksJker, 
Church, and Fisher, ought not to be for- 
gotten in an honourable defeat with a supe- 
rior man. Scroggins was never oonsidomd 
a boxer in a scientific point of view, and this 
day ho oon^tely proved the troth of the 
assertion. The jud^ent and science were 
completely on the side of Turner ; he never 
struggled to lose his strength in throwing, 
bat went down with scaroefy any resisttaoe. 
He never hit first, but only when the oppor- 
tunity was undeniable. His guard was so 
firm that Scroggins oonld never get at him 
without being exposed to great danger. His 
coolness was equally admirable; and, in 
opposition to Somggins, he made the ferocity 
or the latter eubservient to hia skill. The 
do^ration of Beromna, which had so terri- 
fied his opponents hitherto, was reduced to 
confusion ; and the ease with which he was 
conquered, asionidied the most knowing 
amatenrs, and many of them paid dearly for 
their oonfidenoe. At best, he was only a 
resolnte smashing fighter, and none of his 
opponents, except Tamer, oonld get away 
from his severe punishment. He lost by 
out-fighting with Tomer, and was worse off 
from going in. In tho fight at Haye^ Tur- 
ner has nnco acknowledged, he received so 
violent a blow from Scroggins that he could 
not for a month afterwams open his mouth 
without considerable pain. 


Turner vras so fresh that he was able to have fought another battle, and 
walked ronnd the ring during the next fight. He droTO himself to London, 
and appeared so little hurt from his conflict that he returned with all the 
gaiety of a spectator. The house kept by Scroggins, in Westminster, was 
surrounded by hundreds of people waiting for the intdligonce ; and so mudi 
confidenoe were the crowd inspired with in behalf of the naval hero, that hia 
defeat urea not believed till he anivod at home about one in the noming. 

The baokeii of Turner met on the Xriday evening Hollowing at BdehM^i^ 
the Castle Tavenii Holbom, and presented him wifli the whole of the rtekei^ 
•mounting to £120, as a rowaidfbr hit oonrage. Tunier alio paid hb flAm 
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opponent a fxiondly Tuit Olb pieceding cTening, when Boroggins raid he 
wished to retriere his lost laurels in a new contest for B 100 a side. Turner, 
who had no wish to fight again, but merely as a matter of accommodation, 
said he could not meet him for less than £200 a aide, Scroggins attributed 
his defeat to a chance blow in the throat, accompanied with getting one of 
his feet into a small hole in the ground, which threw him off his balanco; 
and it was at that precise instant, he said, that he received the above hit, 
which deprived him of his wind throughout the conflict. 

A ^ort time after the above conquest Turner made a visit to Kew Town, 
where ho hod recently been in training, and which is the birth-place of his 
parents and relatives. Ho was hailed with all the respect due to a hero in a 
more important cause. The companions of his youth, and the admirers of 
pugilism among the Ancient Britons, caused a congratulatory peal to be rung 
upon the bells in honour of his victory. A feast was hold at the first inn in 
the place, and two roasted fat sheep, with gilded horns, were served up with 
the et ceteras, including plenty of game. The evening was conducted with 
the utmost conviviality, and the Welsh bards mustered upon this occasion 
composed and sung extemporaneous verses in praise of the brave and of the 
exploits of their countryman. 

Upon the return of Turner to London the stakes were made good, for 800 
guineas, and Scroggins, it seems, so much fancied this third triol of skill, that, 
in order to train correctly, he relinquished his character as a publican, and 
disposed of his house. But the opinion of the sporting world had changed, 
and seven to four was the current betting upon Turner. The charm of the 
invincibility of Scroggins was broken, and tho giuat interest this little hero 
once sustained in the milling circles was materially injured by his dofeat. 

From some apparently careless conduct of Scroggins after the stakes were 
made good, much doubt prevailed through the fancy respecting the battle, 
and a strong opinion was maintained ** that no fight would take place.” 
Even three to one was betted on this particular point. This ciioumstanoe 
operated as a great drawback upon the interest of tho contest, and until 
evening preceding tho battle very few sums were risked upon the event. 
Both the combatants, however, had publicly declared it should not be their 
feult if any disappointment oocuned, as they were very anxious to oome to a 
decision upon the snljeot. STotwithstanding this mystery, Scroggins had not 
lost his interest with the sporting world, and early on the morning appointed 
for the battfe (ha nmds leading to the scene of action gate proof of it Tho 
ring was made at an early honr, at Shepperton; and, whether owing to 
aeeident of iatcatUn, upon (he arrival of wmmm apeetaton at the ebove 
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spot, it was giTCfn out the fight will take place at ICoulBey.^ Thither the 
motley cavalcade repaired, and the confusion that now occurred beggars 
description. The flight from Shoppciton through Wolton was like the 
retreat of an army. Those, too, who were galloping from Hampton to Shop- 
perton turned suddenly round upon hearing the news;. the road in conse- 
quence was blocked, the scent for a time lost, and all doubt and glorious con- 
cision. A strong group was at length seen forming across the water nt 
Moulsoy, and the boats were actively employed in conveying over tho 
anxious spectators to be in time. It was now booked by many that no fight 
would take place ; and, if it did, that hundreds would not be able to see it. 
Tho hoax, however, was dispelled, and ^'Shepperton” was again the signal. 
Tho keeper of the Walton Bridge toll, anxious to come in for a slice of the 
profits, put up a board at tho end of a lane, This is the road to the fight,” 
and from this stmtagem came in for a tolerable good share of copper ; it was, 
however, considerably out of tho way. At length all was right, the ring was 
formed, and the spectators took tlieir stations. But another dilemma arose — 
the principal actor had not arrived, and the audience waited in tho most 
anxious suspense. Turner had been in tho ring, and thrown up his hut 
without being answered. Two to one was offered it was no fight. To pre- 
vent total disappointment, the after piece was about to be performed first, 
and two youths appeared stripped. But tho cry of ** Scroggins, Scroggins,” 
was now heard ; the luds instantly made their exit, and tho little hero was 
greeted with welcome. XJiron being asked by a friend if he meant to fight, ho 
answered, Yes, and win it.” Tho combutuiits soon prcjiared fur action, and 
seven to four was laid against Scroggins, although he aiipeured in the best 
condition. Tom Owen and Painter wore for Turner, and Paddington Jones 
and Spring waited upon Scroggins. Tho colours of tho combatants were tied 
to the stakes of tho ring, and at two o’clock the men set-to. The articles 
stipulated to meet between twelve and one, but Turner said he did not wish 
to avcdl liimsdf of this advantage. 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound l.«-ThiB firat round wus veiy siiiii- boier noir adopted tbs qrobim ofgottiiiff airay 

lartotheM lost battltoi atllayeB andSaw- of Boisiitiao puffiliita Trumor, equiubr on 

bridgowortli, but with an incrcaio of caution the aleXt* and wiidiilkg to do ovsiTthibg but 

on bra ndas. SorogginB, it Beeined, did not reosivs, Isnffthoned out. tbla rora to Ites 

like the idea of going in to BinaBb biB opro- midhteB and a hifift dur^ whidi time fitejr 

nent at the onra, after hin usual dedued dodged each other to cibMi the mt idtete- 

mannor, when viotory crowned his efforte in tage. Turner at last bit abort i Ssroggbis 

eoven enooeBBirs oemteite, but exhibited a also made a feint wifluMi Aot. Tnnisr 

total duuigo in bia taotioa— a eomideto new waa tired of liia ppaittea and rat down Ida 

fiMtQie. Tbla oust trsmendona roahiog bands. Tbsy, b o wswi finUted fte MM 
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^ both luttinp togoiher, cloBod, wont down, 
but Turner ondermoet. On]j four blo#B 
irero eschui|ped. 

2.— Tomer planted tiro olean hita without 
experienoti^; any return. A good rally fol* 
lowed, during wbidh the mug of Scroggins 
was olareted. In dosing, both down, out 
Turner again undermost. 

8.— The little hero, anxious to punish his 
adversary, rushed in and planted a severe 
hit under the jaws of Turner and got away. 
In rallying, however, Scroggins slipped 
down, and received a slight hit in falling. 

4.— 'Nearly a minute elapsed before a hit 
was made. Turner gave two sharp blows, 
and Suroggins put in a desperate nobher 
just passing the ear of Tumor. It was a 
good round altogether. In closing, tho 
strength of Scroggins prevailed, and Turner 
was thrown. 

6. — The great adrantago Turner derived 
from his height and length over his adver* 
sury was oiident to every oiio. Turner, with 
much tan^ froidt phintud two nobbers and 
gat away. Some sharp blows woro ex- 
changed, when tho men fio]>aratod. In 
limsliing the round a smart rally occurred, 
and, in going down, Scriiggiti^ uoh under- 
nioHt. (Five to two on Turnur; but little 
betting occurred.) 

C.— Scroggins appeared earnestly to wihli 
for in-iightiug, but the difficulty and dainrer 
of tho uttemi^ operated As a drawback, lie, 
however, made two punishing hita. In olos- 
ing, Turner caught hold of his nob and 
colonrod it with the quickness of n painter 
with his brush. In struggling for tho throw 
Tumor was undermost, but ho gave his 
opponent rather an ugly hoist. 

7. — In this round Seroggv appeared to 
adiaiitnge. He fought after hia a«nul 
mothod, rcgardloss of the consoqucnccs. Ho 
stopped Tumor as ho was coming in with a 
tremendous hit in his face, that made Ids 
head bob again. Scroggins also planted two 
more severe blows that seemed rather to 
oonfuBO the tactics of Turner. The latter 
returned heavily, and made an up-hit at his 
opponout's throat, but misled it. In closing, 
both down, but Tumor unddhnost. 

8. — The little hero, full of poiety, rushed 
in, planted two sncoosaihl hits, and bored 
Turner down. 

0.— Aftor an exchange Turner went down 
from a blow on tho side of the head. 

10.— Tho length of Turner again pro« 
vailed. Soron^ erne deqporeto in action, 
but not effeotive in exeeution ; while, on tibe 
oontraiy, Turner planlid three hits in sue- 
ocssUm on Che iboe cMs opponent, and the 
alaret d^owed at ev«iy«tottoh. Ia*€loiiiig, 

manbr S«Qggine» with uuoonmon 

Mvonly, hit Tuffuef away from him in three 
. ^dveaXAeuil^WlMUoensidembleepi^ 
ting oeeuned ^ Tuniar dhon to6k the lead. 


of Scroggins wis tremendous. He also 
finished the round in high style ; Scroggins 
was undermost 

12.— Turner was much applauded in this 
round for his manly conduct. In a short 
close he let Scromns down without a blow, 
throwiim up his hands and walking away. 

18.— Tliis was a grand ronnd, and 6<nog- 
gins never displayed anything like sucli a 
Imowlodge of wo pugilistic art in any of his 
previous contests. He stopped with consider- 
able skill, and reciprocal fighting occurred. 
Kerom*ns.got rather impetuous, and tlirew 
his blows away ; and Turner was also incor- 
rect in some of his distances. The latter 
again hit up at his head, but without effect. 
Scroggins went down. * 

14. — Considerable execution was done. 
Scroggins planted two good hits U)k)ii bis 
opponenrs nob, hut Turner relumed upon 
him so hard and fast that Sc^gins turned 
round rather confusedly. He. however 
rallied with great spirit till he slipped down. 

15. — ^Well contested and both down, but 
Scroggins undermost. ' 

iO. — Turner commenced by planting a 
sucucBsfuI blow on tlie head of Mroggins; 
but tlie latter returned in a spirited manner, 
nud hit, hit, and hit again, till Tumor went 
down. 


17. — »Some sliarp blows ocenrred between 
(he combatants in tliis ronnd. Scroggins 
made a hit over the left eye of Tniner, and 
ho also touched his body; but Turner sent 
his adversary down. 

18. — After some sparring, Tamer put 
down bis hands and rubbed thorn against 
his body. Some blows woro exchanged. 
In strugglinK to obtain tho throw, Tamer 
neatly tripped np his antagonist. 

10.— llio hands of Turner were covered 
w'ith the claret of his opixment. In closing, 
Scroggins was nndrriuost. 

20. — Some good liits were exchanged, but 
materially in mvnur of Turner, who planted 
four blows in succession, without having any 
r(‘tuni, but ho (Tumor) went down rather 
weak. 


21. — Scroggins planted a sharp blow on 
the Bido of Tamers head, when he dropped 
down on one knee, bat instantly rose again 
and went on his second’s knee. 

22. — Good exchanges. In closinff. Tuner 
was down, and Scroggins fell upon mm. 

23. — On setting-to Tumc 

as if in want of wind,^ and, _ ^ 

•parring. he dropped nil mOlnauii didwo 
ms opponent. Boroggina i 
tnnitaes slip of aciag in. and when ha dll it 
was more of the **forlom Impe^' lort of 
attack, timn from the filid Jtta^nant of the 


24.— The little hero wont in irMh much 
resolation, and nltimately aent down Tamar 
upon hit latter ond. 

i|.rOn ooming to the aernleh Tomer dia- 
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round Tomer turned from hie antaffoniil, 
but Sorogtrine ultimately went down. 

20. — Some sparring oocurrod. and Turner 
mt down his bonds; after this the men 
fought tlioir way into a close. Uliey broke 
away and closed amin, and dealt out to each 
other some heav^ blows, and Turner received 
so eeverelj on his kidneys, that he appeared 
to go down from weakness. 

27. — One hoar and throe minntos had now 
elapsed, and Scrowins appeared to stand 
the firmest on his legs ; but the bettii^ did 
not change in his favour. The position of 
Turner rendered him so formidaolo that it 
was dangerous to attack him. Scroggins 
displayed some of his old antics, and in going 
in slipped down from a alight hit. 

28. -^ome blows were exchanged, and 
Turner went down. 

29. — Scroggins even now appeared well 
upon his Ws, and ho followed Turner all 
round the xing, and, in closing, Turner was 
undermost. 

30. — Scromns felt determined to win if 
possible. Timer was hit away from his in- 
tention of going in. It was a good round, 
and both doivn. 

31. — Xotwithstanding Scroggins allowed 
himself off in good ^lo, the chance was 
completely ai^nst him. lie wont down 
from a slight hit. Tumor in general finished 
most of the rounds decidedly in his favour. 

32. — Scroggins wont down from a severe 
hit in the bi^y. 

33. — This was a good round. Scroggins 
fdlloivcd his opponent in a desperate manner 
all over the nng, and Turner went down 
from a slip or a ^ght hit. 

84.— The ohanoery suit was fast coming on 
Scroggins, and his nob was completrly at tho 
service of his opponent. The little hardv 
hero nevertheless contended for victory till 
he fell in an exhausted state. 

35. — If Scroggins was not satisfied witli 
the superiority of his opponent, tho spec- 
tators nad long previous to this period neon 
convinced tliat he had no clianeo of winning. 
He went down from a slight hit almost 
upon setting-to. 

36. — Turner sent dowu Scroggins in a 
twinkling, and his legs doubled np. 


87. — The head of Scroggins wu iu u ter- 
rible state ; but, notwithidanding, lie stood 
at the scratch in a more firm state than 
might have been expected. He was diortly 
hit down, and the general arj was, ** Take 
him awiw." 

88. — The desperation of Scroggins was 
not quite exhausted, and he endeavoured to 
contend np to the last moment. He was 
so weak that he went down firom a mere 
touch. 

89 and last.— His friends were now per- 
fectly ntisfied that Scroggins had done 
everything that a brave man could attempt. 
The idea of losing seemed terrible to his 
feelings, and he again endeavoured to meet 
his opponent. On setting-to tho punishment 
of his adversary was so severe that he 
turned, in a conrased state, and frll forward 
upon tiie rc^s. Turner patted him upon 
the back, implying, **yoa are a brave 
follow.*' The battle was now at an end. 
Scroggins eould not come again, and Turner 
immediately went np to him and shook him 
by Uie band before he quitted the ring. It 
lusted one hoar and thirty-one minntes and 
a half. 

ReMARKa. — Scroggins, from the brave 
oonduot he displayed in this third battle, 
oompletely removed the insinuations which 
were levelled at him respecting his defeat at 
Sawbridgcwortli, and re-establishod his cha- 
racter ns a determined game boxer. Though 
defeated, he has not oeoii disgraced, but 
oompolled to rield to superior skill, height, 
and length. Turner, from his distinguished 
oonquests over a hero like Scroggins, who 
had gained such on asoendanqy, has plaoed 
himself at the top of the tree. It shonld 
also be recollected that he has fought four 
prise battles, and experienced eight weeks' 
close confinement, added to the agitation of 
his mind during bis trial, within twelve 
months. His qualities are rare and valu- 
able, and his position, iliough not sliowy, is 
formidable in tlie extreme. Cool and col- 
lected in the heat of battle, with game of the 
first quality, Turner retired from tho ring 
with merely a slight mark upon his ear. 
He was well eaeonded by Owen and Fainter. 


Tarneris backers presented him with the whole of the battle money. He 
returned to London tho same evening, and appeared among the company at 
Beldicr*8 aa^if nothing had happened. Scroggins showed himself in town 
the next morning; his head exhibited terrible marks of {KmiAment. 

Turner by this seoond victory attained high pugilistio eminence, yet be 
was literally dragged into milling popularity, l^y the sovereign odntempt 
with which his capabilities were treated by Scroggins and not a ftfw of Ins 
admirers: however. Turner wm his ^^Uushing honon»*^ with beomniiig 
moderation. 
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Iboat ttiif period a hom, wril known in after yeero to Londonon, you&f 
Oy. Dayis, of Bristol, attracted mack attention, and he was thought in eyery 
respect an exodlent matoh for Tamer. Dayis, as we haye adid, was not 
only an oljeet of oonsiderable attraction at Bristol, hut had recently giyen 
the Londoners a specimen of his quality. A match was therefore made, 
by Tom Belcher, on the part of his fellow townsman, Davis, for 100 guineas 
a side ; and Turner, from his well-known tried qualities, did not want for 
friends to support him upon this occasion. Davis stood so well with the 
sporting people that it was even betting, the former for choice. ‘Wallingham 
Common, in Surrey, seventeen miles from London, was the spot selected 
for this combat to take place, and the torrents of rain which piavailed 
for some hours on Friday morning, June 18, 1819, did not in the least 
deter the amateurs. Most of the fancy scorned even to sport an umbrella, 
and it should seem that the recollection of the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo gave them fresh vigour. At length all difficulties were at an 
end, the rain ceased, the ring appeared in view, and preparation was made 
for the combat td commence. Turner threw up his hat first in the ring, 
attended by Cribb and Bandall, when, after waiting a considerable time, 
Davis was loudly culled for by the Champion. Some minutes elapsed, when 
Davis appeared with Tom Belcher and Manner, and repeated the token of 
defiance. At a quarter before two the men set-to, the colours having been 
previously tied to the stidLes ; the true blue was placed by Bandall, and the 
original yellow-man (which has over since the period of the late Jem Belcher, 
out of compliment to his pugilistic fame, been denominated a Belcher”*) 
was tied over the blue by Tom Belcher. Even betting was about the thing. 


THE FIUHT. 


Round 1.— Davis looked in fine oondition, 
and appeared to be able to win it off hand ; 
his opponent, however, ^owed better than 
was expected. But the contrast vras 
great. Davis, firom his fine and elegant 
form, was the beau ideal of the ring-goers, 
while Toner looked more like a weather- 
beaten Greenwich pensioner. Itwasthonght 
the gay Brtitol B(W wonld go to work with- 
out eevemoiw, and ad> Tuner in style, Aom 
tiw manner hi ffisnenM Belasoo the Jew i 
but yMker tkeS^^ftme of Tmuer had 


made any impre 
tim Dayl«€am4 
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was pmitloriMy sawttoosi and Toimv bit 
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first sligh^ with his left hand. Long spar- 
rinff, 'ind Davis kept retreating. Tamer jp 
in five light hits on the body and head, wh 
Davis smiled. Another long pause of sjpar- 
ring occurred, and Bandall was seen sitting 
on me ropes minutely ming the taotios or 
both the combatants. Some exehanges took 
place; the right cheek of Oaris appeaiad 
red, and Tamer planted a bXiW on me bm 
that sent Davis stiuneHam RewSatdawii. 
(Load shonting. tomu.l 
a.— Tumor nad eeaiNMly jdanted a fiHi 
when Davis went down. (Gteeat mnnanro 
ings, and **Tunarf my yoali win it 
wmioiit a soratdh." Two toons.) 

8^— Chceat sstoaishmsiit was iioltsd at tba 


* dtopotsd point Mtolliaeoloaror**theBslidih«v’' wUbbhai 
■Md, wafa^toaoufe s pc a dentinalsadiig sporting Jounal, to hast bee.* 

** ftiuistpsl sad sssciris waia koia Briww men. 
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eoDdnot of Dbtui, tnd he leeined m if afinid 
to face hit man with any oonfidenco. After 
■ome oantious sparring, Tomer mode a hit, 
bat it was so much a question whether it 
touched Davis or not, that the nromres ad- 
vised his seconds that he should be more 
careful in future in his going down, as, if 
such conduct was pursued, the battle must 
immediately have an end. (Disapprobation 
expressed.) 

4.— Ibraor made plajr, and used both 
hands with snocesa. Davis smiled, and with 
a tremendous right-handed hit on the head 
knocked Tumor down. This decided the 
first knock-down blow ; Turner also showed 
the first blood. (“Qo along, Davis," from 
the Bristolians; **you can do it if you like. 
Another such hit, and it will be all right.") 

6.— Instead of Davis going in to follow up 
bis success, ho again went down from a 
slight hit; in fact, it was thought almost 
without a blow. 

6. — Turner followed Davis, and planted 
some hits. The latter, it should seem, had 
no inclination to go in, or he might have 
stood upon even termq with his opponent. 
He was no novioo at fighting ; he could also 
hit hard and stop well. He, however, again 
went down, when the Bristol men appeared 
quite angry with him, crying out, “ Davis, 
what are you at F*' (Four to one). 

7. ‘— Davis appeared as if he felt these 
reproaches, and went to work in earnest. 
** Look, look," observed several amateurs, 
**thi8 chap may win it now, if he will but go 
in and fight. He can do something ii* he 
likes." It was a good round ; but Davis was 
now really hit down. “Bravo, Turner I” 
and “ Give hiir a little one for mo." Also, 

Well done, Davis." 

8. — Davis positively seemed afraid to hit 
home. Turner got awav from a flooring 
right-handed hit; but the latter was now 
tlio most punished, and bleeding. Davis had 
tho best of the hitting, and gave Turner a 
hard blow on the side of the head. Davis 
might have ibowed himself otf in good 
style, but it was urged he wanted pluok. 
Both down. 

9. — Davis went down with a slight hit. 

10. — Notwithstanding the shy fighting of 
Davis, he hit Turner on the iaw so tremen- 
dously with his right hand, tliat he went 
down like a shot, and seemed almost in a 
state of stupor. “ (ro it, Davis," from his 
partisans; “that's the way to mill; you'll 
win.” Tomer was quite abroad; anraer 
such a hit, had it bem. quicl^ repeated, 
most have proved a gaiifiM. This dreadfhl 
Ut operated aeriously on Turner's backers. 
Long fhoea were seen in all directions, and 
even Bendall diook bu head,aoarcely know- 
ing what to think of it. Indeed, it was all 
but over with Turner. Great applause waa 
here given to Davis, end the Bristolians 
ware ul as gay as larks. 

11. — Dans did not follow up his sueoess. 
Some sharp eiohanges took place, and 


Tamer's ikoe was dareted. Davis tamed 
round from the hitting, and it was Ibooght 
that Turner hit him when he was down, 
“Foul, foul,'* was cried. “Never mind; 
they're only even," said a sly old sportsman. 

12.— Turner shmped most of his op|M- 
nent's blows, and sent him down. This 
almost jaw-breaker waked Tamer to the 
dangerous intent of his opponent's right 
hand. However singular it may appear, it 
might almost be nrMd, that this blow gave 
victory to Turner. He now became down to 
it, ana stopped it with great judgment. 

18.— This was a go^ round; and Davis 
showed like a boxer till he was hit down. If 
ho had possessed any sort of fear, it seemed 
now removed ; and his conduct at this jnne- 
turo claimed praise. An excellent Judge 
exclaimed, “ Davis may win it now." The 
Bristol Boy here received a great deal of 
applause from various parts of the ring. 

14.— The right hand of Davis was veij 
dangerous, and he nobbed Tomer stamring 
away; but the latter, nme-oook like, re- 
turned to the attack, and sent Davis down. 

16.— In this round Turner beat Davis to a 
complete stand-still. “ What's o'cl«-Hsk now P" 
oriea Cribb. " It’s all np, I believe." 

i6 to 19.— Tomer stopped with great skill 
most of Davis’s blows ; but Turner received 
a dreadful hit over his right eye, that made 
him almost go down from its severity. The 
claret flowed again; but Tumor, undis- 
mayed, followed his opponent, who again 
got down in the quickest manner he oould, 
seemingly to escape hitting. 

20. — Tn this round Turner got Davis in a 
corner, when Bandall said, “ Ned, do as I 
do; keep that in your eye, my boy, and 
you’ll soon fetch him out." Davis turned 
aside from the severity of the hitting, and 
went down. 

21, 22.-^This waa a ringnlar round, from 
the following circumstance :— Beloherstooped 
down and picked up a piece of paper, and 
put it in Davis's left hand, to keep it close. 
Turner thought it was a stone, and said, if 
that was the way he was to be used, he 
would not fight. Kandall mshed in to see 
what it was, anxious to do bis dntj as a 
second, and almost tore the paper out of 
Belcher's hand, who had now got hold of it, 
openly showing it, that nothing unfair was 
meant, and that it had been used merely 
for the purpose described. Some words en- 
sued. The umpires inquired the cause of 
the disturbance. Belcmer expliiiied. It 
caused some little agitation round the ring, 
many of the amatonre thinking it wae a 
bank-note, and that a wager had been pro- 
posed, and that staking was eitemp^ as a 
sort of rust d§ gusm, to rive Dayas tine. 
The umpires appeared eatiraed that nothing 
"nnfoir" hod omo attempted. This was a 
sharp, well-fooght, short round* and both 
tlio men went down. Davie had now re* 
trieved his character in a gi^ degree with 
the spectatore, whe Mierwd that whm 
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WM ftt work ho did not mind it, hot that it 
apMarod he did not like to bora to hit. 

n to S0.-*Some good reandi, Darii fight- 
ing better than he hid done; but in the 
latter he reoeiTOd a body hit that made 
quite a dent upon hie frame. Turner, in 
doling, ilung him round like a oatt Thie 
wiety-oaetor on the body oocaiioned a com- 
plete revolution, and **bellowe to mend** 
wae the tme feature. 

27«— Turner put in a dreadful blow under 
the ear of Dam, or rather at the back part 
of hie head. It oocasioned a large gash, 
and he went dovm in a pitiable state. 

28 and 29.— Good rounds and sharp hit- 
ting. Davis determined to let the amateurs 
see that he could fight a bit. Both the eyes 
of Davis had now been measured for a suit 
of mourning; and, on his forehead, he had 
got a lump like an egg. It woe evident that 
after all he did not want for bottom in regard 
to taking. 

80. — Davis, it was asserted, fell without a 
blow, and Turner fell heavily on him. 

81. — This round might be termed the 
finisher. Davis was so stupid that he stood 
quite still, wnile Turner hit him down. He 
could not lift his hands. Nature had de- 
serted him— his eyes had lost their fire, and 
he was viewed by the amateurs as an object 
of pity rather than ill-natured remarks. 

82 and last.— It is tme Davis made his 
appearance at the scratch, but he turned 
away from the blow and fell down. The 
contest was over in forty-five minutes. 

Rlmarkb.— I f any observations can be 
made a nut-shell might contain them. In a 


word, too much praise had been previonsly 
bestowed on the prime qualities said to be 
p oss ess e d Davis. Owing to his decisive 
fight with Selaeoo, senior, aatieipatiou was 
on tiptoe to behold another pugilist from 
Bristol— e soil that had given birth to Big 
Ben, Jem and Tom Bucher, the Qamo 
Chioken, Tom Cribb, Gulley, Nioholls, Bob 
Wataon, etc. ; names familiar whenever com- 
parisons are made respecting the goodness 
of a koxer. Davis's right hand a-os very 
dangems. From his yonth, weight, fresh- 
ness, and strength, he onght to have won it. 
It was urged by his friends that his going 
down so often was owing to a weakness ni 
his knees— a rUeumatio affection, which hod 
seised him a few days previous to the battle. 
It is only common justice to Davis to state 
that he was terribly beaten about the head, 
and one of his hands, arms, and idioulders 
exhibited heavy punishment; more expe- 
rience, and another trial, perhaps, may 
recover him his lost laurel. It is no new 
case that some men are ** half beat *' before 
they enter the ring ; and that yonna soldiein 
wink on first smelling powder. It should 
also bo remembered that only one RandaU 
and one Turner at present stand upon the 
list. The talents of tlie latter are so well 
known that it would be suporflnous to iinto 
them. Upon this occasion, however, he 
became the offensive instead of the defensive 

S uiarilist. 11 e might have been bettor in con- 
ition hod longer time been allowed him ; 
at all events, it must be a second Randall to 
defeat Turner. 


Such was the opinion of some of the best judges of the time, and it cer- 
tainly was not prudent at any rate to match young Cy. against so good a 
tactician as Turner for a first trial. 

The sporting world now looked forward to a match between Turner and 
Martin, more especially as Turner, after his defeat by Bandall, had been 
challenged by Martin, who hod about the same time disposed of the hardy 
Scroggins ; both men too had succumbed to Bandall, and the different styles 
of their defeats had been the topic of much oriticfil discussion. 

The match was at length made, neither man being loth, at Tom Spring’s 
(Tom thon kept the Catherine Wheel, Little St. James’s Street^ Pall Mall). 
Five to four on Turner was the first offer, but these odds were thought too 
small. Master Boroggins, who was on original in his way, being present* 
submitted the foUowing remarks for the consideration of the amateurs : ** He 
would not give tuppence fbr choice— he hod tried both the men : Turner was 
the awkwardest man alive to get et; but Martin was the hardest hitter. 
Two gamer coves never entered the ring, and when either of the men said 
*No,’ the other would be very glad of it.” The opinion of BnadaU wae 
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diamttiicallj opposite. He had also enterad the lists with Martin and 
Turner. Scroggins was defeated by the latter in one hoar and twelve 
minutes in good style ; while, on the contrary, Martin, after a desperate con- 
test, with Scroggins, of two hours and two minutes, only gained it, as it 
were, by the tost up of a hal^nny. Calculations were made accoidin^y, 
and Turner rose to seven to four, with evens offered that the fight lasted 
over an hour, and two to one that Turner was not beaten in one hour and a 
quarter. 

This battle took place on Tuesday, October 26, 1819, for 100 guineas 
a aide, at Wallinghom Common, Surrey. Little betting occurred on the day 
of fighting, as it was booked to a certainty that Turner must win. The road, 
however, on the morning of fighting, exhibited the usual features of fun, 
frolic, and disaster. At one o’clock Turner threw his hat within the ropes, 
followed by Tom Belcher and Bandall ; Martin quickly replied, having the 
assistance and advice of Tom Cribb and Tom Spring. 


THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— On ■tripping, both ooxnbatanti 
appeared in the higheit oonditioa. Martin 
was at fine as the human frame could be 
trained ; true, ho looked big, but there was 
nothing gross about him ; his form, however, 
■eoroea more calculated for a successful pe- 
destrian tlian a pniplist, in consequence of 
the heavier half of him being from his bins 
to his feet. Tamer was all that could be 
wished ; indeed, he was never in such g<Kxl 
trim bdTore, and, eaoepting the weakness of 
his knee, there was not the slightest uneasi- 
ness by his fnends as to the remit. Much 
oantious sparring for an opening oooarred 
before a blow was straok. Martin kept re- 
treating A little, but at length he made a 
hit, which wu stopped oleomy Turner. 
Another pause, when Tamer made a slight 
hit, and Martin kept getting away. Turner 
cool, and on the lo<»-oat, with his left hand 
felt for the body of his opiionent, and, in 
returning, Martin threw nis blow away. 
The latter seemed rather tired with holding 
up his hands, and on his looking down to the 
gronnd, the good generalship of Turner was 
visible to all the nng, as ho immediately lot 
iIt on Martin'i nob. The baker, however, 
disengaged himself from a short rally, but 
in this epirt one of his ogles got aeverely 
damaged, and the ehuret waa oosing out or 
the oomer. Martin retreated mm the 
aiteoka at Us opponent to the oomer of the 
ring, when tome blows were esohanged, 
onMartin't going down, he thought he 
been Ut improperly, ashe emlaiined, ** Isn't 
thatibnir*^ 

2.— Tnmer soon pnl in a hodier, and re* 


Mi 


peated it without any return, bnt on attempt- 
ing it a tliird time Martin stopped him. 
Tamer, with much dexterity, put in a severe 
facer with his left hand, and also a winder, 
but Martin made some of bis blows tell, 
and, in a severe struggle for the throw, both 
went down. 

a.— Martin did not attempt to hit first, or 
to smash, as was anticipate, but re- 
treating till he was compell^ to hit as it 
wore in his own defence. He again got into 
the oomer of the ring, panned by hb oppo- 
nent; but, unlike the Nonpareil, when in 
thb perilous situation, he did not appear to 
know how to extricate himself, and went 
down from a hit. 

d.'^Thb was a manly round, and Martin 
made an exchange of hits, and also endea- 
voured to fib Turner. It wasa sharp straggle, 
and both down, but Turner ondermoet. 
**Well done, Martin;** and the flooiv ooves 
took a little courage, and sported a dead 
man or two, as they thought npon the 
improved suit. 

5.— Tills round was a most mlSGlhievons 


one to Martin, and materiallj rednoed fab 
strength. He Motived a dreadftd jobber 
right on Us note, and eoiiM other agij fails, 
and, after a severe straggle, la gouig down 
Tamer fell heavily opoa alia. 

6.— Martin oame up to the aeialoii db- 
tressed, bnt he oommeated fighthllf, and Ut 
Tomer on the nob. The lafbr r ieeive d it 
with the moot peribot maw Md, $aA oOcin 
•hat pat in a throttler Ihal alnaaldiPfi^ 
the baker of breath. Tomer idUpooit np 
bjabodier. Martla triedtoaMkoanUr 
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bat withoot affiMt ; wai, in itaitiiig am 
from hii iqppoBmit, he ■UggoM end ibu 
from waakneM. 

7. ^Martin mode a good atop, bat be aoon 
fvent down quite eihauated. 

8. — The baker, with mudh ooange,^endea- 
voored to plant two good kite, bat ‘Tomer 
atopped them with eoientifio ezedlenoe. 
Martin woa very weak, and kept getting 
away, till be got a (koer that aent him down, 
and Ilia head rolled about like a top. Twenty 
to five woa now otFered. 

9. — Martin came atagmrioff to the acratob, 
and it wua not long before he again foond 
himwlf upon the ground. 

10. — The fine atopping of Turner put all 
tho well-meant effo^ of Martin at deiianoe. 
Ihia was a good round, and Martin fought 
manfullv till he woa fibbed down by Tomer, 
who walked away. 

11 to 16.— Martin waa getting better in 
the loat round, and threw hia opponent. 

10.— Turner not only had the beat of the 
hitting, but fell heavily upon Martin. 

17 and 18.— Tamer put in a aevere blow 
on the cheat, and, in atruggliiig for the 
throw, he along Martin round and round till 
he went down. 

19. — The aoionce of Turner, in stopping 
nearly all the blowa of Martin, oonvinced 
the good judges that, without an accident, 
ho was winning cleverly. Martin, however, 
got Turner down in tliia round, and it waa a 
bad fall for the latter. 

20. — This waa a sharp round, but nothing 
could keep Martin from rotmating to the 
corner of the ring. Handall ordered the 
bottles to be moved, and both of them went 
down from a sharp struggle. 

21 to 23.— It It trao Martin was much 
better, hut he could not take tho lead. 
Turner, however, showed symptoms of weak- 
ness, and a little brandy was given him to 
rooruit. Both down in all those rounds. 

24 to 26.— llie friends of Martin thought 
hia chance imjmved ; and in tho last ronnd, 
in throwing Turner, the bod knee of the 
latter narrowly escap^ tho post as his leg 
came in oontaot with it. 

27 to 30.— Turner sUU fought cautiously, 
put in a good one now and Uien, reducing tho 
strength of his opponent with earn to himself, 
and oortainty as to the event. The majority 
of these rounds were in favour of Turner. 

31.— Martin put in a sharp nobber, and 
also a body blew, and hod altogether the 
heat of this round, tUl they both went down. 

81.— Hie hiker fblt elated with hia aoeoeta, 
and irent sharply to work* and put in another 
heavy Iboer, and also some hits, till Turner 
want doom weak. 

8S.--<|Jiimer let ty on attiiiig*to, and a 
droodfiil blow under the ear seemed almost 
to deprive Maitin of bis reeoUeotion. lie, 
however, got away, and, npoh andeavooriiig 
to make a aland, ^ fisH down eahauatad. 

84,— This round might be tanned the 
piidMi* Boom bbwawofotvriiangid, when 


Tumor hooked bis (mpoaent ronnd the nook 
and hit him in the bo^, ditto, ditto, ditto, 
ditto, and ditto, and in struggling for the 
throw, while geing down, Miotin received 
anotbnr heavy body blow. **Well done, 
Turner, ** and umd applause. 

35.— The eieellenoe displayed by Turner 
was of the highest order. He was never 
seen to anoh advantage before ; and Angelo, 
in the best of his days, oould not have shown 
greater skill in fencing than Turner did in 
parrying off the attories of bis opponent. 
Tho knee of Turner failed him in this round, 
and he slipped down from a slight hit. 

86.— Hus was a good round, and the hit- 
ting was sharpen bra sides, Martin exerted 
his lost effor^ and pnt in some heavy blows, 
till Turner slipped and went down. 

37.— It was all up with Martin, and ho 
was so exhausted, that, in endeavouring to 
get away from the punishment of Turner, it 
was said ho fell without a blow. 

88. — ^This was a similar round, when Tur- 
ner said, ** Jack, if I am to be beat, stand up 
and win it like a man.” Martin was in such 
a state of stupor as not to )>o able to reply. 

89. — Martin was here so dead-beat that 
he again fell down without a blow. Some 
mnrmunngs occurred, when the umpire 
said, ** Martin, recollect this is to be a stand- 
up fight.'* 

40 and last.— Martin endeavoured to put 
in a blow, and went down from a slight bit. 
On the baker being put upon his second's 
knee, and time called, Cribbsaid, ” 1 believe 
we may say it's all over.” 

Bkmarkb. — Martin was very much 
puuisliod about the throat, but particularly 
about his chest and body, yet scarcely any 
daret was spilt on this occasion. It was 
urged by some persons present that it was 
nut a good fight, and that Martin did not 
show any pretensions to pugilism. It should, 
however, he recollected that Martin was op- 
posed to one of the first boxers of the day, 
and that all his efforts were stopped by the 
superior skill of his opponent. Turner also 
exhibited great improvement, and fought 
well with bis right baud. Me showed him- 
self a complete general, for although he lost 
the toss, he seldom failed by his manenuvres 
iu the round to place his adversary with his 
face to tlte sup. The coolness of Turner 
was also greatly in hia favour ; he can reooive 
without Dcing put out of his course, llie 
Nonpareil has now left the Bing, but ft may 
be mid that Tomer is also a Nonpareil. It 
was urged that oould Turner have trusted to 
his kn^ the fight would have been over in 
fifty minutes instead of one hoar and seven 
(the time it lasted). He retir^ from the 
contest almost without a soratuh upon his 
ihoe, and it should he taken into the scale of 
calculation that Martin is not to be got at 
so very cosy, as he is tall, and loans very 
bookward on settiug-to. Tnraor woe eon- 
aiderably under eleven stonei end Martin 
eleven stone foor ponnda. 
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Martin, it appears, was by no means satisfied with his defeat at the hands 
of Turner, but he resolTiid to hare a little more ezperionco in the prise ling 
before he essayed another match with that olerer boxer. 

Tom Belcher, when Baechi pUnu, at Cy. Davis’s opening dinner at the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, Smithfield, Wednesday, August 0, 1820, made a 
foolish challenge to Tomer, and also Randall, to fight each for £500 a side, 
and articles were drawn and a deposit mode. On the following Saturday, 
the fumes of the wine having evaporated, all parties shook hands in fnend* 
ship, Belcher acknowledging it was the liquor that was spooking, and the 
afiair, exaggerated into importance by ‘*the historian” ended in smoke. 

In the interim Martin had defeated, as we have already noted in the Life 
of Randall, anU^ p. 351, Josh, lludson, Cabbage, Phil. Simpson, and Dav. 
Hudson, and now challenged Turner to a second contest for £100 a-side. 
Red could not in honour refuse, and on the 5th of June, 1821, our hero was 
defeated, as will be seen at length in the Life of Mabtin in the next chapter. 

The success of Martin brought forward another old opponent. Cy. Davis, 
having beaten J. Bushcll at Moulscy, and feeling moitificd at his defeat by 
Turner, addressed a letter to Turner, and shortly after they met. Six to 
four was betted upon Davis, and the result justified the odds. The gallant 
Ned was out of condition, and foil before the strength and freshness of his 
youthful antagonist. See Cr. Davis, in Appendix to this Period. 

A new candidate for fistic honours, Peace Inglis, having beaton one 
Hamilton, a waterman, at Moulscy (in 1822), then Deaf Davis at Harpenden 
(in February, 1823), and lastly George Curtis, brother of the Pet (in August 
of the some year), was matched against Turner for £ 100. The battle took 
place, April 20, 1824, and the brave Nod again succumbed to youth and 
stamina. 

Before the curtuiu finally fulls upon the pugilistic career of Turner, wo 
have a closing scone of tiiumph to redeem by a bright ray his setting sun. 
Challenged by Inglis, Ned at first declined to fight for loss than £200, but 
was at last prevailed upon to make it £100, and Tuesday, November 9, 
1824, being appointed, the former antagonists met at Colnbrook. The 
counter attraction of Lord Mayor’s Day, for it was then a pageant and a 
general city festival, thinned the road a little ; but the regular ring-goers 
were there, find the old fanciers evinced high interest that the once glorious 
veteran should repair his recent reverses. His veteran daddy, the sage of 
the East” (Tom Owen), who had been his companion for the last fortnight, 
keeping a watriifiil eye over Turner’s training at Walton, unfbrtunately met 
with an aooidenti and sprained his ankle, which prevented him from filling 
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tha positioa of Moond to his ** darling boy.” Inglis looked well, and was 
confident of success, and, from his known bravery, was a fsoicy article, 
although the odds were against him. Tomer first showed, attended by Tom 
Shelton and Harry Holt, and threw his hat into the ring. Inglis soon 
followed, but his castor {dbiit omen) fell outside of the ropes. Jem Ward 
and Ned Neale were his seconds. A brave fig^t was anticipated. 

THE FIGHT. 


Ronxid 1 .— Od peelinff, the ould one looked 
like a new man. The renovating axr of the 
Welsh mountains appeared to have had the 
desired effeot npon the framo of Turner. 
He looked ste^ily at his opjionent, and 
made himself np to do mischiof, hut Inglis 
avoided close quarters. After some little 
dodging, an exchange of blows, but nothing 
the matter. Inglis ^t out of the comer 
well, but, in the middle of the ring, he 
nimped a hit, which gave him tlie stagers. 
** BeautiM!” exclaimed the boys from Ber- 
mondsey. Turner, on going in, received a 
heavy nght-handed blow between the ogles 
tliat made him wink again, filling his eyes 
witli water, but no tears ! This blow rather 
alarmed his backers, and the face of Jack 
Bandall betrayed a serious aspect for the 
safety of his friend.^ Turner missed an upper- 
cut blow, which, in all probability, might 
have shortened the battle. Inglis was very 
quick upon his legs, but, although he made 
several motions to do sumrout, the position 
of Turner was so difiicalt that he could not 
get at him. Turner at lens^ planted a 
uobber, and Inglis fell on one knee. (Huszas, 
roars, and clapping of hands, expressive of 
the joy felt by the Bermondseyites at the 
sneoesB of Turner.) 

S.— Turner was determined not to nve 
another chance away ; and the hint, ** He's 
coming with his right hand," roared out by 
the eloquent Holt, kept Turner awake. 
Inglis boobed his head once or twice ; and it 
was lucky he did so. as a chancery slice was 
in readiness for him. Some heavy blows 
were exchanged, with this difference. Turner 
stopped them, while Inglis received, llie 
latter got a severe nose-ender, which not 
only uncorked the claret, but loft a stupefy- 
ing qualify behind it. “ Bravo, Tumor ; the 
oiud one is a little bit stronger than he was 
last time." In a souffle, two little drops of 
blood appeased on Turner's cheek. Inoloiiiigy 
both down. 

8.««4?his wasaihortround. Kedwasthe 
hero of the tale at this early part of the 
fights but " hopM and fears " were expressed 
as to his strength. "If be can but la^*' said 
ajmowing one, "it ia aa safe as the Bank." 
The stone of Tnmer were tmly esBoeUent: 
but IngUs bored him to the ro^, and fell 


4. — Inslis sot away Aom several mm 
ones : but he never took the lead to do any 
misohiof. Tamer plsnted in succession twe 
heavy bits— stupefiers ; Inglis never flinched. 
Tumor got Inglis down, amidst most np- 
roariouB thunders of applause. 

5. — 'IliiB round added considerably to tbo 
odds in favour of Turner. After two or 
throe movements of no effect, the ould one 
caught Inglis with a entting-np, or rather a 
cutting-down, blow, and Inglis was floured. 
An artillery salute, and seven to fonr offered 
freely. 

6. — Tnglis again napped a staggering blow, 
and twirled round in a confused stole ; never- 
theless, he recovered himself, and fought 
like a good one, till both went down, Inglis 
nndermost. 

7. — I'he goodness of Inglis wss never 
doubted, but there was nothing like winning 
about his exertions, provided Turner^ 
rtrongili did not leave him. Inglis napped 
it on the mouth, succeeded by two severe 
facers. This was a long round. Inglis 
planted a slight body blow, but he received 
three blows for one, till Nod slipped acciden- 
tally down. 

8. — The yonng one was piping a little, and 
the ould one was none the worse for a pause. 
Sparring for wind. In a strumle both went 
down, but the feather-bed maker was under- 
most. 

9. — This ronnd booked it almost to a eer- 
tainty for Bermondsey. Two facers once 
more pat Inglis's nob into chancery. The 
young one, h^owever, as good as gold, not 
only stopped, but countered well. The nose 
of inglis, howevei, was at the service of 
Ned, and the claret followed as pure as any 
sample from the bins of Charley Wright, of 
the Haymarket. The eyes of Inglis lost 
thoir fire, and his countenance bore the 
marks of his mind being abroad. The latter 
hit anyhow, till he was floored by a nobbor. 
(Cheers, noise, and applause. Two and three 
to one offered on Turner.) ‘ . 

10. ^The ohanoeiy suit had performed the 
task fbr NeA uid Inglis was done abnost 
brown He, however, endeavoured fo raHy, 
bnt another ontting-np hit, added to me 
already diakey state, prodnoed extreme grog- 
ginesB. His game was so good that he stood 

qplike bcidhi. iiUa hl^ almost Mvm 
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to have knocked s. stone out of a wall, again 
floored the brave but unfortunate feather, 
bed maker. (“Take him away, ho haa no 
ohanoe I” 

11 . — It was evident to every spectator that 
Inglis could not win. Ho staggered like a 
drunken man ; but his goodness enabled him 
to show fight, and he made blows with the 
most determined spirit. The ould one again 
caught him with an upper-cut, and, as he 
went down, Ned might have added more 
punishment, but he nobly disdained taking 
an advantoM, held up his hands, and walked 
awo^, amidst loud ahouts of approbation. 
(“ Hravo ! Ned ; that ia like an Englishman.** 
“ True courage is always baoked by feeling 
and generosity— tint the lion and then the 
lamb,” said a cove in a rusty blaok suit, 
something like a schoolmaster. “Never 
mind,” said ono of the Partiality Club, “ it 
is good doctrine, come from whom it may.” 

Ifl.— Short, but terribly severe. Inglis 
was floored Mans eeremonie by Turner. 
(“ Take the brave fellow away.”) 

18. — ^When time was called, his seconds 
bustled him up ; but Inglis was in a doldrum 
till they shook him, and, on roaring out in 
his ear, “ Ned's coming,” ho opened his eyes 
wildly, and, as if by instinot, ^enared him- 
self to fight. He rushed towards his oppo- 
nent, but Tamer sent him down. 

14.—“ Uis youth will bring him round,” 
observed a few of bis friend. “ Not thia 
fight/' said a costormonger ; “he's done 
brown twice over.” Inglis ai^in down. A 
hat was thrown u^ 

16th and last.— But he came again to the 


■cratch. Inglis staggered about for a second 
or two, when ho foil stupefied, Tomer merely 
looking at him. It was over in forty-sii 
minnies. 

Remarks.— Science most win, if snp* 
p<^ed by moderate stron^h ; science wiU 
win if a man is out of conoition— that is to 
■ay, science will get a man out of trouble ; 
it enables a boxer to wait for his man, time 
him, meet his opponent, bring him down to 
his weight, and ultimately nrove the con- 
queror. It is not nooessary for a long yam 
to describe the beauties of the “ ould one ” in 
the ling ; sulfice it to observe, Ned is a 
master of the art ; his stops were interestinff 
to the spectator ; his hits were decisive, and 
ho finimed off his man like a first-rate 
artist. Excepting a tremendous right- 
handed lunm whioh Ned received between 
his eyes in the first ronnd, all the other hits 
did uttle oxeention. The method adopted 
by Tomer to lead his exponent into tirouble, 
and then pnnishing him for his temerity, 
evinced skill and tootios of the highest order 
of milling. Inglis proved himself a Ame 
man in every point of view ; but, valuimle a 
Quality as endurance must always be oonn- 
aered in boxing, it is of little use when a 
man’s head gets into ohanoeiy. Inglis was 
beaten to a standstill, and ought to have 
^n taken away three rounds before the 
fight was over. Inglis was a bmve, worthy, 
honest, well-oonditioned oroatore. Turner 
must have won the battle much sooner had 
not one of the small bones in his left hand 
been broken in the early part of the fight. 


Poor Ned was highly pleased to take leave of the prize ring in the cha- 
racter of a winner, and dined with his friends at Bill Moss’si the Grown, in 
the Borough, on Monday, November 16, 1824. Ho was surrounded by 
some capital sporting patrons. On his health boing drunk, ho said, 
was very likely that he should not fight any more ; but if ho did alter his 
mind, he would always behave like a man.” 

Turner graduallv beeau to dficlinp in health : he became lame, and, labour- 
ing under the effects of an asthma, announced his farewell benefit to take 
place in April, 1826. His last appearance on any publio occasion, was at 
Hudson’s lUnner, on Thursday, March 31, 1826. 

Out of respect to an old favourite in the prize ring, the amateurs mustaiod 
strongly at the Tennis Court, on Tuesday, April 18, but it was not made 
known to the visitors that poor Ned had departed this life on Monday (the 
preceding day) at two minutes before five in the afternoon. The sets«to, 
generally, were well contested. 

Bondall and Scroggins mounted the stage, and having made their bows, 
the former come forward, and spoke as follows ” Gontlemen, 1 am re* 
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quested by the friends of poor Turner to come forward snd express their 
thanks In his behalf, for the kind and liberal manner in which you have this 
day manifested an interest in his fate. Gentlemen, Nod and I hare been 
opponents in the ring, but we* have always been friends in private, and no 
man feels more for his situation than I do. That we shall bo able to see him 
here at any fhture time, I think is more than doubtful ; but let us hope wo 
may all sec him hereafter” (loud applause). Randall appeared much affected. 
7ack Scroggins followed. ” Gemmen,” said ho, ” Ned was always 
manly sort of a man — he is now gone to his long home, and I hope 
forgive him, as well as everybody else. Let us all live while we 
when we can’t live no longer, why, 1 aupposo we must die ; and I 
why u fighting man shouldn't see eternity as well as anybody else.” 

“ Well I 80 IVe floor’d thoBO * fancy * iifplitinff cocks, 

And flnisli’d tliem in style 1 PrcBuniptuouB fellows t 
They ohaiTd of aoicnoo— and, forBOoth, would box 
With one whone * hits’ are iinro to touch * the bellows I* 

Conceited mortals ! thus to * snar * with Doatli ! 

The greatest champions that the world e'or saw 
By turns have bowM obedient to my law. 

Look back at history’s page. 

In evniy clime and every age, 

You’ll find 1 * mill’d ’ the migutieBt of them all. 

No matter how they spair'd, 

My blows were snro and hard. 

And, when 1 throw tliem, fatal was their full. 

From Alexander down to Kmporor Nap, 

Wliene'cr 1 chose to give the rognes a slap, 

Not one could parry off a single rap. 

No, no ! nor had they each a thonsand lives. 

Could they have stoM against my rattling bunch of fives! 

Tumor’s remains were removed on Sunday, April 23, 1826, between tlie 
hours of one and two, from the house of his cousin, Mr. Baxter, hat maker, 
in East Smithfiold, and deposited in a deep grave in Aldgate Churchyard. 
The funeral was of the most respectable description. The hoarse was followed 
by two mourning coaches. In tlie first coach were Mi\ Turner (father of the 
deceased), Mr. Baxter (a cousin of Nod’s), Mr. Leslie, Tom Owen, and Pierce 
Egan. In the second mourning coach were Tom Cribb, Josh. Hudson, Jack 
Randall, Harry Holt, Hony Harmer, and Mr. Price Morris. 

^'From an early hour in the morning,” says the report, ** the house of Mr. 
Baxter was surrounded by numbers of persons anxious to pay rospeot to the 
remains of a man who once stood so high amongst the admirers of the art of 
self-defence. The church and churchyard also were crowded. We noticed 
many of the earp$ pugilutiqw. Scroggins, for the feeling and respect he paid 
to tlie deceased, deserves the highest praise. Forgetting all former differ- 
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ences ; naj, more, following the side of the hearse, and dropping a tear over 
the grave of the man who had proved his conqueror, speaks a Tolume in his 
favour, as a generous-minded English boxer. Every person present appeared 
sorry for the loss of Turner. In all his battles he behaved like an honest, 
honourable man ; in fact, throughout his life he was never known to have 
committed a dishonourable action — his conduct was always upon the square. 
His last moments were marked by resignation and Christian-like behaviour; 
and he expired without a sigh in the arms of his cousin, Mr. Baxter. 
Turner was in the thirty-fourth year of his ago.” 

Tho reporter adds, Turner was a most difficult boxer to be got at ; stand- 
ing with his right leg first, he proved at all times a truly awkward and dan- 
gerous customer. In a set-to with the gloves with Tom Spring, at a benefit 
in tho city of Norwich, previous to the fight between Painter and Oliver, the 
science of Ned Turner was so much admired, and his blows were so effective, 
as to produce thunders of applause 

** In point of true courage, Tumci was never excelled in or out of the ring. 
He was a most modest, unassuming fellow, and, notwithstanding his inter- 
course with various grades of society, he was a * bashfuP man. In company 
ho was cheerful and good-natured, always anxious to serve his brethren in 
the prize ring, and throughout the sporting world he was as much respected 
for his civility as his high courage.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

JACK MARTIN (THE “MASTER OP THE ROLLS”). 

1813-1828.* 


Jack Martin, on whom the ring reporters conferred the punning title of 
** Master of the Bolls,” from his calling as a baker, was bom on tho 10th of 
July, 1796, near Kennington Church. 

**Boxiana” contains the usual preliminary narrative of a **big ooal- 
hoaver,” ‘*a sheriiF’s officer, a well-known good man,” **a butcher,” etc., 
whom Martin disposed of while ** a boy.” We shall pass these, and oome to 
young Doughey’s first reported battle, which was with Tom Oliver’s brother 
George, at Ilford, in Essex, for 20 guineas, on Thursday, July 18, 1616, in a 
twenty-four feet ring, after the fight between Ford and Harry Lancaster. 
George Oliver was seconded by his brother Tom and Jack Clarkf Martin by 
Harry Harmer and Bill Richmond. Five to four on Oliver. 


THE FIGHT. 


Roiina 1.— 'Tho attitode of Martin was free 
and TOod; it spoke more of the sparring 
■chom than that of his opponent, which was 
by no moans that of a soientifio braer. Mar- 
tin immediately went to work and nobbed 
his opponent without ceremony, tUl they got 
into a oloso, when, after hugging and pum- 
melling each other for a few seconds, they 
broke away, and some hits were exohanffeu 
at arm's length. They again closed ana a 
▼iolent struggle took pume against the 
when they both went down. This 
ooonpied one minute and a half. 

9.— Both ftill of aotirity, Irat the flurried 
manner of Olirer was evident to every one, 
and his fists orossed each oUier with tho 
celerity of a srooke-jaok. He presented 
no security from attack, and his mug got 
pinked in style. In closing, they both went 
down. 


ropes. 

round 


8.P— The Master of tlie Bolls put in two 
severe facers, and beat his opponent down 
against the stakes. On oommoncing this 
round Oliver tried to trip np his adversary, 
bat his brother told him it was wrong. 

4.— Oliver, although brought into we ring 
by his brother, reiuly seemed to have no 
notion of fighting. He hit at random, and 
did but little execution. The baker again 
milled his faoe, and ultimately threw him. 

6.— This was a dreadful round for punisb- 
mont. In closing, some heavy hits passed 
between them, and they broke away. The 
blood was running down Oliver's fkoe ; not- 
withstanding, he fought his way into a des- 
perate xaUv, in which his nob received a 
conple of desperate blows. In closing, they 
both got suspended on the ropss, and a vio- 
lent struggle tiodk place before they went 
down. 


* Another of the too-late battles. Martin closed his real riqg career, in 1824, by a 

drawn battle with Jem Bom. 
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6. '*Soiim fbarp nilliof ; ijid, in doling, 
both fall out of the ring. 

7. — Oliver dii^yea no wrienoe whet* 
ever ; hii chief um leemed to be itmggling 
with hii (mnonent ; bat even in donng he 
failed, ai Hartin generally brooght Oliver 
down. 

8. — The right hand of Martin again 
puniihed Oliver's nob, and the olavet flowed 
in abandance. In dosing, both down. 

9. — The huggiiw system again prevailed. 
Both down, bat Oliver fell completely over 
the ropes. 

10. — Martin wont in with great Q>irit and 
bored his adversary to the ropes. In dosing, 
both down. 

11. — Oliver appeared rather distressed, and 
came slowly np to tho mark. The right 
hand of tho bucer was again at work, and 
Oliver's mng was getting fast oat of shape. 
Both down. 

18.— In this round Martin showed he pos- 
sessed sdentifio knowledge, had completely 
the best of it, and sent his opponent down. 

14.— Oliver seemed anxions to do some- 
thing, and went sharply up to hii man, when 
thov elosod. In struggling they broke away, 
anu several hoavy blows wore exchanged. 
They omiin dosed, and both went down, 
Oliver bleeding profnsely. 

14.— Tho movements, m general, of Martin 
were soieuiilic, but tliey were soon lost sight 
of in the overpoworing dose of Oliver, who 
always endeavoared to force his adversary to 
the ropes, and tire him out by struggling. 
Both down, and their backs and Idus were 
much marked by their suspension on the 
ropes. 

16. — Martin, upon aetting-to, nobbed 
Oliver with effeot, when they again dosed, 
and both fell out of the ring. Oliver required 


the aariststtee of his ■soond Id get him of 
thegromid, 

16. — The strength cf (Biver wee leaving 
him fast, and in this found he got dieedfhlly 
punished. The baker hit um in every 
oireetion; Oliver was ihxown comletdy 
over the ropes. (Seven to four upon Martin.) 

17. — Mo ohanoe for Oliver, exdmt dosing; 
he caught hold of Martin, and both went 
down. 

18. — Moiehaffgiog,andbothaiithe groand, 

10.— It was up with Oliver ; the fight 

was taken out of him, and he had not 
strength to dose with his opponent. In 
foot, he only stood np as a mark for pnnidi- 
menti and the baker put in some severe hits 
till Oliver dropped like a 1(». 

80.-«OliTer oonld soarcely stagger to the 
icratdi. He immediately went down from a 
punishing hit. 

81 and last.— Oliver had had quite enough 
of milling, and turned away iirom his adver* 
sary to avoid. The baker lost no time, he 
saw victory was certain, and with two hits 
completely finished his opponent Twenty- 
nine minutes had elapsed. 

BbUABKS.— Oliver, as a soientifio boxer, 
had no resemblance to his brother except 
his name. In fact, he was a complete 
novice in every sense of the word; relied 
entirely upon main strengtli for victory, 
and polled and hauled his opponent about. 
It was widely different on the part of Mar- 
tin: he exhibited those promising traits of 
loienoe that appear only to want practice 
to improve, and which, at some fhture 
period, miy develop tlicmsolves in a more 
conspioaouB manner. Martin is in height 
about five ibet nine inohes, and eleven stmo 
in weight. He is extremely active, and 
possesses a decisive mode of hitting. 


This promisiog dehut inspirited Maitin to issue a challenge at eleven stone, 
but two years elapsed before he got suited with a customer in Paddington 
Johnson/’ for 60 guineas a side. The battle come off at Coventry Fann, the 
Hale, Middlesex, on Tuesday, September 16 , 1816 . Johnson was well 
known to the ring, fh)m his conquests over lioo, Harry Lancaster, and Purcell, 
also as a right-handod hitter, and an acknowledged game man. Martin was 
heiioT known for theory than in practice^ and more as a sparror than a pugi- 
list In oonsequenoo Johnson was the favourite, ux to four. The latter 
first diowed, and throw his hat in the ring, and Martin aoou followed the 
example in e very modest unassuming manner. Johnson was leoeoded hy 
the veteran Joe Ward and Paddington Jonea; Hartin wai waited upon by 
Ben Bun and Spring. The Baker, it eeems, diadeiaed the ordinary mode of 
milling in drawers, and appeared in a loose foddonable pair of white trowaers. 
This change was generally considered an improvement. Five minutes to one 
o’clock the men set-to. 




JACK MARTIN (The ** Master of the Rozxr*')^ 
Prm a i^fawk^g by A. Wyvill, 1824. 
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TEE FIGHT. 


Bonnd Iw-Gb ilripiniig, JqIuimb ajppMMd 
the roondar tod bi|m aaa. HiatowM 
foil of odour, and m locM wdl; bat the 
jadgM of traiaiiiff thoogbt Um too bolkvs 
howoTor, ho wii oonndond Maerdljr to bo 
in eioollont oonditton. Mutin. on the oon* 


troi7, lobkad polo: bat in other reopeota hla 
oonvoaa woa oa uoak oad na amooth oa n 
thoroafrh-bvad nwhoond. Upon the oom- 
batanta taUng &eir attitadea, Johnaonedii- 
bited the hi^aat oonfidanoo, and made a 
aort of aprineing nm to mill hia opponent in 
hia nanal miming atyle ; bnt the learineaa of 
Martin atoroed him by a alight mnaaler. 
The latter almoat inatantly aarpriaed John- 
aon with another header, that not only ope- 
rated on hia viaion, bat tam^ the damt 
Johnaon andeafooiod to fool for the alimen- 


tary reaarroir of the baker, when a oloae 
took place, and Jdmaon tried to fib hia 
omaty foe without effeot la atrogaling, 
Martm appeared the e tron g er man, aa John- 
aoB waa nndermoat on w ground. The 
** dead men *' amUed at thia foroorable oom- 
menoement of their hero, bnt the aiz to foor 
bla^a did not half like it. 

2.— Martin aeemed perfectly prepared for 
hia enemy, with the akill and oantion of an 
experienced tactioian. He planted hia hita 
upcm the nob of Johnaon wiu ae mooh May 
froid aa if he had been aiming at a aack of 
flour. The ** Paddingtooboy,*' rather enraged 
at thia aort of treatment, med again to ruah 
into dooghey'a viotaalUng office, bnt the 
latter got away, and in retam mugged him 
■o aeverely, that Johnson went half round 
in a singular style, and in a struggle John- 
Bon was again nndermoat. The odda were 
now completely turned, and the Baker was 
the favourite ; in aome parts of the ring two 
to one. 


**8.«Tho handy-work of Martin upon hia 
opponent's title-page was now apparent; 
one of hia peepers waa already in mourning, 
and the other bad been taken meesure of wr 
black drapery, added to the olaret trioklmg 
down hia face. The roohing of Johnaon was 
also stayed, and eome long eparringoocurred 
before any work wae attempted; the latter, 
h(mever, tried to body the Baker, but the 
science of Martin prevented any eerioua 
effect; and in return he gave him one, two, 
aeverelyr. In okniiijr, Johnoon nlao aapt 



goring feoera. Johpaon turned round from 
tno foroe of the last hit, but hia game never 
deaerted him, and he rptumed to the attaok 
like a trum^ Johnaon'a right hand told 
slightly on Mariin'a aide, bnt as to anythiiig 
like punishment he could not adtmniater 
any. It wae a long round, ooeupying five 
mmntee, without any oloaing, during whioh 
time, notwithstanding Martm hit frequently 
short, he planted twrive fooerewith ease and 
dextarity. Martin followed Johnsoii lo 
oloaely up, that he waa at length hit down 
on hia knees, and meaiaied hialengthan the 
graaa quite oxhauated. Hie **dead men" 
were all upon the met etve, and, in the pride 
of the moment, offered to the hitherto oon* 
fident Westminster and Paddington ooster- 


mongers, a peck loaf to a haUbeiiny ; 
bnt the donkey proprietora shied it. 

6.— Johnaon'e nob now exhibited a Puaeli 
aspect— it was eo changed, aa to call forth 
the observation of ** an old friend with a 
new face." Martin went to work with both 
hands ao quioUy, that hia opponent'a sensi- 
tive plant rolled about like a numming-top, 
and he fell out of the ring. (Ghceat moat- 
ing, and any odda offered.) 

6.— Johnson was quite abroad, gasping for 
breath. He could not get at Martin; but 
waa compelled to act aa receiver-general 
till he could no longer stand to take it. 

7>^ohiiBon only came up to take, and 
one, two, and three, were put in ao terribly 
upon bis already damaged mug, that he 
reeled in all directions. He waa also 
punished round the ring, and Martin loet his 
balance in hitting Johneon aa they were 
both going down. Loud oriee of **Foul" 
and **lrair " took |daoe ; but thie attempt to 
create a diversion would not do, and tho 
fight proceeded. 

8. — Martin missed eeveral hita, although 
he nobbed hie opponent gnevonaly; John- 
eon, from a desperate eifort, got Martin 
down. Hate were now thrown up, "Well 
done, Johnaon ; now you'll aae mm go to 
work," etc., and loud applanae followed. 

9. — Thia waa but a momenta^ triumph 
for poor Johnson, who oommenoed the round 
with much spirit, and fought away like a 
truly game man. Martin, however, oautioue 
and ^eoted, put in one, two, strright 
diouldM^Jiiti upon Johnaon^ diriiaoled 
upper worke that must have operated stan- 
nmgly open hie aensea. Tho Baber broke 
away from bio opponont with auipririnff 
■gBtly, end ultimately gave J<dinaon eo teo- 
moudone a nobber, that ho wont down oa if 
abet, and roliod over upon hia feoe. (Twwlff 
to one^ bnt aoaroely any ] 


waa all IP nith Joknion, and ho 
" ‘ 'itog that bo laid 


again tooeivad so madh anbbiaf 
mmaelf down. 
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11. — Martiii. eofrer to finish (he contest, 
nave Johnson no chance of recovering ftom 
ms paroled slate, bnt ran in to him, and 
floored him sans eermonte. 

12. — Johnson, who had hitherto been 
oheered with the smiles of oonqnest, still 
endeavoured to protract the contest. Martin 
again nobbed him with scarcely any return, 
and Johnson wont down. 

18th and last.— It was expected Johnson 
would not again show at the scratch ; bnt it 
appeared that while he could lift up his 
hands he was determined to fight. He was, 
however, soon milled down ; and, upon being 
placed upon his second's knee, it was com- 
munioatM to Martin he had no lon^r any 
foe to contend against. Johnson, with true 
manUness, shook hands with Martin ; when 
he became so exhausted that he was carried 
out of the ring, and put into a coooh. 
Martin immediately ran and got into a post- 
chaise, and drove off (be ground. It was 
over in thirty minutes. 


Bemarxs.— N o pugilist ever left the ring 
less punished than did Martin ; and, except 
a trifling mark on the side of his head,^ere 
was not the slightest trace that he had been 
engaged in a prize contest. He won the 
battle with ease, science, and execution, 
equal to any boxer upon the list. Johnson 
had not a shadow ot ohanoe with Martin ; 
and, however the admirers of the former 
may urpe that his oonstitution was broken 
up, yet in his prime he oonld never have de- 
feated (he baker. It is two to one against 
any puddling fighter, however flfame m may 
be, when oppo^ to a real scientifio two- 
handed boxer. To judge impartially of 
Martin'a talents, it was thouimt that he 
must be tried with a real good one, whero 
science is opposed to skill, wariness oon- 
trasted with caution, and when in the pimh 
of the game bottom is exhibited to make up 
the grand climax. The attitude of Martin, 
in one or two instances, resembled Spring's ; 
ho leant his body too much upon Us loiiis. 


The above contest and two others proved a rare day’s sport, and, notwith- 
standing the toirents of rain, which never ceased during the fights, the 
amateurs proved themselves game as pebbles, and kept their ground with 
indifference. Some funning took place amongst a few swell pedestrians, who 
were induced to marrow-bone it, in consequence of the fineness of the 
weather, chaffing that they were transformed into clodhoppers fkom the 
heavy pieces of clay dinging to their feet. 

As Martin, it appears, could not get any immediate employment for his 
fists, he fdt determined that his legs should not stand idle, and therefore 
backed himself in a pugilistic foot race, a few days after this bottle. On 
Monday, September 28, 1818, in Hyde Park, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
a muster of amateurs assembled to witness a race for a rump and a dozen, 
between Spring, Ben Bum, Martin, and a novioe. The distance 200 yards. 
The latter dedined previous to the time of starting. The race was spiritedly 
contested, but Martin took the lead, kept it, and came in first. Spring was 
second at the winning post ; Ben Bum, though lost, ran in good style, and 
was but a little distance behind Spring. The 200 yards were run in 25 
seconds. 

The Master of the Bolls having now made progress towards celebrity in the 
priie ring, was, from the following unexpected oironmstanoe, again bnm^t 
before the judgment of the amateurs, in opposition to a bozor who, not- 
withstanding his defisats by Turner, still stood high in the opinion of the 
fancy in general. At Parish’s benefit, hdd in a large room at the Oosl 
Exobange, near Billingsgate, the prindpal fiBsture of the evismng.,wae the 
bont between Martin and Scroggins, which was interestuig as a tail «f 
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the capabilitiee of tho crasty hero. The leng^ and height of the Master of 
the Bolls OTor his opponent was evident to all. Scroggins in this combat 
proved himself a tragi-comio performer of talent ; imd, under the mask of fun, 
he not only produced roars o£ laughter, made his audience frequently look 
serious, and worked upon his adversary’s feelings, but concluded by exciting 
their utmost astonishment. In short, if the conqueror of Johnson did not 
gammon it, and it was a real thing, the fact then is that neither the length 
nor the science of the Baker could prevent the bonng qualities of Scroggins 
from doing heavy execution (so well known and felt by all his opponents, 
except Turner), and ultimately sending Martin down. Upon Scroggins 
quitting the room, with the best of the bout, “ another round” was loudly 
called for by the partisans of the baker. Scroggins immediately returned, 
went to work again without delay, and, as the grand climax, hit Martin 
down with tho celerity of a shot, then turning round, said, with much 
naivete, Gentlemen, are you now satisfied?” ” Quite, quite,” were the 
replies ; and the little tar left tho room overwhelmed with peals of applause. 

Several amateurs were so decidedly in favour of Scroggins, that a deposit 
was immediately put down to make it a match for £ 100 a side, and a purse 
of £50 for tho winner. But in consequence of tho amateurs withdrawing 
the purse of £50, this match was off, and the friends of Scroggins forfeited 
their deposit of £5. However, a few days afterwards a new match was 
mode, and the following articles agreed to : — 


** CiutU Tavtm^ November 8, 1818. 

T. Belcher on behalf of Scroggins, and B. Bom on the part of Martin, have deposited 
£20 a side for tho above men to fight on Taptnlay, tho 8th of December, within thirty miles 
of London, in a twenty-four feet ring, for £ 100 a side. To be a fair stand-up fight ; half 
minute time. £60 a ude to bo made good at Belcher's on Tuesday, November 24 ; and the 
whole of the stakes to be completed at B. Bum’s, the Sun, in Windmill Street, Haymarket, 
on llinrsday, December 3. If not, the above deposit to be forfo.ted. 'Ihe £200 to be placed 
in tho hands of Mr. Jackson, who will name the place of fighting. Tho above deposit m £40 
to be lodged in the hands of Mr. Franklin. One umpire to be ^osen by each paity, and the 
referee by Mr. Jackson. 

•‘(Signed) ‘‘T. BELCHER. 

« B. BURN. 

“ Witness, T. Cribb." 


The odds wore immediately five to four on Martin, and in some instances 
higher. 

This mill took plaoe at Moulsey Hurst, on Tuesday, the 8th of Deoemhor, 
1818, where the amateurs met more numerously than could be expected, 
oondderiBg this battle was only two days after that of Randall and Turner. 
The name of Seroggins still made some impression on the fancy ; but the 
odds werOi^eix to four and two to one against him. It was fbur years pro 
viono (Deeombw 8, 1814), on the some spot of ground that the celebrated 
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Butch Sam lost his laurels with Kosworthy ; aud it was also on the same 
piece of turf that Scroggins conquered Noswortby, in the short space of 
eighteen minutes. The little hero seemed as if animated by tbe recollection 
of this affair, and looked more than cheerful. Hartin appeared in the ring 
first, and threw up his hat, attended by Oliver and Ben Bum as his seconds ; 
Scroggins, attended by Belcher and Bicbmond, soon followed. Both men 
wore in good condition, particularly Martin. Bundall was present, and fre- 
quently encouraged Scroggins by offering to bet upon him. At one o’clock 
the men shook hands, and tbe battle commenced. Mr. Gully was tbe umpire. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Scronini with smiling confi- 
dence set-to, but Martin did not seem eager 
to go to work. Some long sjiarring oooarrod, 
when Scroggins hit first, which was returned 
by Martin. Some exchange; the men 
closed, and Boroggy got Martin down. 
(Shonts of applause, and “Bravo Sorog- 




forehead of the Baker appeared 


rather raised, and Scrogf^ gave him another 
nohber with his right hand. The latter 
endeavonred to make a rush, but was stopped 
by a facer. The round was finished by some 
sharp fighting; both wont down, Martin 
undermort. 

8.— 'The Baker did not take the lead in 
that high style which had been anticipated. 
Soroggins, with much dexterity, planted a 
desperate hit on the side of the Baker’s right 
ear. Martin returned upon him, and they 
fooght sharply at the ropes till both went 
down, and Martin undermost. 

4.— Martin endeavoured to pat in a sharp 
nobber, but Boroggyt smiling at his efforts, 
stopped it cleverly. In closing, both down, 
when Scroggins again got his opponent 
andermost. (Load shouting, and “Go it, 
Boroggy.”) 

6.— Martin put in some good hits, and 
followed Soromns to the ropes, when the 
little one, with lion-hearted resolution, re- 
tnmed upon him and drove him back, plant- 
ing some sharp blows. In straggling for 
the throw, ScrogginB was undermost. (The 
high odds on the Baker had changed, and in 
many parts of the ring it was even betting.) 

0.— Scroggins showed good science, ana 
apMMd not so easy to m got at as Martin 
had antidpatad. The latter panted a good 
deal before he attempted to hit After eome 
milling on both eidee. Boroggina got Martin 
down in the close, end undermost 

7*— Botoggini hit Martin twioe, and sent 
him ont of toe ring. (Tbnndere of approba- 
tloa, and “Theuttle hero ie ae gm ae 


aver,** wae the enr.) 

8.--Altlioogh Hartiii did not peiiom what 


was expected, or smadi his opponent off 
hand, yet ultimately it was thongnt he would 
be vidtoriouB. Scroggins hit ana got away in 
good style. Martin OMin paused. At length 
they oommenoed fighting, and Scroggins’ 
nose was severely pinked. Both down, 
Scroggins undermost. 

9 to 12.— 'Displayed no particular points, 
reoiprooal in most instances ; the yonth and 
strength of Martin the principal auvantoges. 

13 to 16.— Tlie former three rounds uis- 
played little variation; but the latter was 
excellent. Scroggins got Martin at the 
ropes in such a Mculiar situation that he 
might have sever^ punished him with ease 
and effect, but disdained to take any advan- 
tage, holding up bis bands and walking 
away. (Tumultuous applause from all parts 
of tno nng at his manly condnet. But it 
was observed by the judges of pugilism that 
Soroggins had given a chance away, and this 
generosity might eventually lose him the 
battle.) 

17 to 24.— In all these rounds it would ho 
difficult to assign the “best” to either. 
Sorogirins was mailing in to make a hit, 
when Martin stopped mm, but the latter fell 
from weakness. 

26.— This was a good round. Martin hit 
and got away; aim Sorog^ also stopped 
with judgment. In closing, Soroggins threw 
Martin ont of the ring. (Shonts of applause.) 

26 to 28.— Soroggins laughed at Martin, 
when the latter ran in and gave him a 
nobber for it. Both down. 

29 to 32.— These were miUiag roonds, and 
good on both sides. Oounter hits passed. 
The note of Boroggy ktoked rather queer, 
bni he made some excellent ttopi, Martin s 
right eye wae damaged. In mte, Senff- 
guis acted again witii much ttaniftiaai du- 
aaining to npon the Mn#, whieh he 

one wae onerea tn aome piaoaa oj «o§ inaBus 
■t.i« Hill IIIIHII liiMii 1.1 ■! rr * — 
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affsoted. Sonminv showed good ecioaoe, 
good fduolc, fuir of Uiighter, and proved an 
ngly cuitomer for ihe Baker. Manin in thia 
ronnd met Scroggins well as he was coming 
in bv a facer ; but the latter returned, and 
in closing, fell vm him heavily. He said 
to his second, It ie as right as the day,** 
meaning he should win it. 

85 to 87.— Martin bled in the latter round 
firom severe facers. Both down, but Martin 
undermost. 

88.— Cautions sparring, during which time 
Scroggins smilingly observed to Martin, ** I 
am not so eai^ a customer. Jack, as yon ex- 
pected." ** Never mind," replied Martin; 

how are yon to win it P" Both down. 

89— Scroggins hit down just above the 
mark. 

40 to 46.— Scroggins began plaj^ing some 
antics wilh bis feet, not unlike hia displays 
of fun at the Fives Court. lie seemed quite 
at ease, and some parts of the ring took him 
for ohoioe as an old favourite. One hour 
and thirty-two minutes had elapsed, and 
nothing deciaivo done, excepting that the 
youth of Martin was likely to serve longest. 

48.— The face of Scroggins was the worse 
for the Hght ; Martin was piping— his mug, 
too, rather changed, but he scarcely bled. 

47 to 60.— They both got weak, and Martin 
went down from some nits, each frequently 
gave a " hem " for wind. Scroggins received 
a dreadful floorer on the nob that appeared 
to make him so groggy that he did not know 
where ho was, and the cry was, ** It is all 
up." Oliver trok olF his hat — the apectatoTe 
run from tho outer ring towards the rones ; 
some confusion ensued, and tho horsewhips 
went to work to clear the ground ; tho time- 
keeper found himself pressed upon by the 
crowd, and for safety got into the roped 
ring ; order was at len;^ restored ; but it 
is toooffht a minute and a half elapsed before 
**Time^' could be or was called. Cheat 
murmurinn occurred from the friends of 
Martin. Belcher here riiowed hia excellent 
qualities as a second. 


81.— Scroggy recovered, to the ostonidi- 
ment of the nng ; the 61st, 62nd, 63rd, and 
64th rounds were downright milling, and 
Scroggins was as good as his opponent. 

66.— Scroggins floored Maw, and took 
the botUe to drink himself. 

68 to 06. — ^To describe these rounds would 
be impossible , both men fought in the most 
distressed state, yet. more ezeontion was done 
in them than in the whole fight rat together. 
The men continued fighting tiu they abeo- 
lately rolled against each other ; in iact, till 
the hitting had left them botli, and it ^vas 
thought once Martin had lost it, it being 
difficult to get him off the ground, but he 
revived a little and sent Scroggy down, when 
he could not come again. It was anybody’s 
battle at last— the toss-up of a halfpenny. 
As a proof of the nicety of the thing, in the 
63rd round Martin was hit down. 64th, 
Scroggins down. 66fh, both down. Two 
hours and two minutes had elapsed, Scroggy 
in a state of stupor, and Martin little bettor, 
llie latter, however, walked to a post- 
chaise, and received loud cheers from the 
spectators. 

IIkmarkb.— In point of fame, Scroggins 
did not lose one inch of ground, although 
the decisiou of the fight was against him. 
He was. however, moro punished than in any 
other of his battles ; he also showed mure 
science, and evinced game of tho first qui^ 
lity. Martin is nothing else but a raod and 
a game man; but in taking two noun to 
beat a stale one, and that too merely from 
chance (excepting the 50th round, when the 
ring was brokou, which, in point of truth, 
was in his favour), orarates as a consider- 
able drawback towards establishing a cha- 
racter as a first-rate finishing tignter. It 
was the consUtution of Martin that won it. 
With a man of fine science it becomes a 
question as to what place on the list he 
might claim. The amateurs expected much 
more from him. Martin also wss severe^ 
punished. 


Scroggins showed in town on the Friday following, hut not in on exact 
state to sit for his likeness, when the little hero obsonred, ** that Martin was 
the best man he had ever been opposed to.” Martin was Teiy ill, and did 
not ani^e in town for sereral days. 

The BUOoeBS of Martin now prompted him to obtain a hi^^ aitiiatiim 
among the milling heroes; he therefore entered the lists with Bonddl. (See 
p. 846.) In this contest his enteiprisiiig iqpiiit jpeoeiTed a 
eheok, and he was doomed to experience defeat. 

Haitiii, it aeemii was not dismayed at the abore reearse of fertane, but 
endeavomed to reoorer hia lost laix^ with the game and soieatiflo Turner. 
(|9ee Tman, mikf p. 887.) In this haWe Martin also eipeiieiioed defeat# 
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To use hifl ovm words upon this occasion, Martin obsorred, ^ he should not 
have been satisfied in his own mind if he had not fought with Randall and 
Turner.” He also, with great candour, stated ** that these heroes were too 
good fighters for him, and he therefore acknowledged, with the utmost 
sincerity, they were his superiors.” 

Martin, in addition to his milling capabilities, was also a good pedestrian. 
Previous to his battle with Scroggins, ho offered to make the best of his way 
to Brighton, a distance of fifty miles, in eight hours, for a wager of fifty 
guineas. 

The Master of the Rolls, always ready to fight, accepted a challenge from 
Joshua Hudson for fifty guineas a-side. This affair took place on Tuesday, 
December 14, 1819, at Golnbrook, in Buckinghamshire, eighteen miles from 
Hyde Park Comer. Hounslow Heath originally was the appointed placd, 
but the beadle of the parish gave the hint it would be stopped, and ” a beak” 
shortly afterwards confirmed the injunction. The motley group then pushed 
forwards to Golnbrook, where a field was soon procured, and at three o’clock 
Martin, followed by Spring and Randall, threw up his hat. Hudson diortly 
afterwards appeared, accompanied by Tom Belcher and Clarke. The parties 
aoon shook hands and set to. Six to four on Hudson. 


THE FIGHT. 

Round 1.— '^Tiulson sppearpd in the wns expected ho miiot have fp)no down. Tlie 

eat condition — good humour, manlinesB, blood waa now seen trickling from his noso. 

and confidcnco seemed smiling on liis brow. Rome more cautious manccuvring occurred, 

Jdartin looked equally well, and there was a when the men foiwht tlicir way into a close, 

■ti'ady composure about him, as if victory and both went down, Martin undermost, 

was his sole intention. It was generally T<ond shouting, ** Bravo, Hudson*— £100 on 

expected that a sloshing fight would bn the Josh.”— Six and seven to four were currently 

result, from the well-known bull-dog quali- offered. This round occupied upwordi of 

ties of Hudson ; but, upon tlio combatants seven minutes and a half, 
placing themselves in attitudes, a minute 2. — oppearance of Martin was much 

elapsed in monnnavring, both anxious to ob- against him ; in foot, ho looked rather cx- 

tain the first advantage. At lenfrth Mar- hausted. The blow he had received on his 

tin let fly, hit Hudson's left shoulder, and eye was on the same tliat Randall and 

also got away. The latter endeavoured to lumer had so severely peppered. Martin 

S lant a severe right-handed blow, which got away from a well-airected facer meant 

tartin stopped cleverly. Sparring was again by Hudson, and, in return, put in a severe 

rnsorted to, and caution used on both sides. blow on the ribs of his opponent. Romo 

Homo trifling exchanges took place, when little sparring, but fighting was the order of 

Hudson put in a tremendous hit under this round. Martin soon received a aevero 

Martin's left ogle, that not only measured it '^snorter ” that produced the ** pink ** in- 
fer a suit of mourning, but the claret in- siantly ; but after this blow be had it all his 

Stantly followed. This conduct rather snr- own way. With hit right hand he idanteda 

prisea Martin, hut he endearourod to return blow just above the temple of nudeon, which 

wifb hii left hand. More sperring. The lookeared, and aleo put in a iftevp hit wider 

combatants now made counter hits on the the left ear of hie opponent. Jom. ■ee nted 

mouth, hut the blow from Hudson seemed rather staggered, hut he returned manfully 

most effective. Martin tried to make oae to the ohaw, and eonie eiohangei took 

of his severe right-handed hits, which was place in a partial eloee, till they got out of 

■to^d, when Hudson, in return, imt in it, when Martin made bimeelfnP, and a tve- 

m mvere a fiieer, that Martin went stagger- mendoos bit. whioh he put in nipii the pemt 

ing away two yards towards the ropes, and it of Hudson's left thooMer, opoigM go power- 
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fally that he tamed pale, end etag^ered to- 
the rma in a conluncd stniOt a&d 
Randall bid Martin follow np bia auooi^. 
The aooident waa not known at thia period, 
and Hodaon waa too good to &11. Martin 
now approaohed him, and, witli a aliglit left- 
handra blow on Hudaon'a head the ]fl!tti*r 
went down.—** Well done, Martin ; tliat*a 
the time of dav win." Daring the time 
Hndaun aat on ma aooond’a knee be oomma- 
nioated to them that hie ahoaldor waa dialo- 
oated ; and on ** Time " being called victory 
of ooarao was declared in favour of Martin. 
The fight waa over in nine minatei. 


REMARXa.<— Tliere i.i ocarroly room for 
ubaervation, in conaeouence of the aUortneas 
of the oonteat, but the general opinion of 
the ring waa that Hndwm would ultimately 
have pmved the conqueror. Fortunately, a 
medieal man waa up^ tlie spot, and Hud- 
aoa'a ahonlder was aet in loaa than five 
minntea afterwards. The accident he thought 
little about; but he shod tears on losing the 
victory. Hudson walked about the ring 
afterwards, and ai^ared at the Castle 
Tavern in the evening with hia am in a 
sling. 


Mortin, it eeomB, detonnined to koop the game alive, mode no hesitation in 
entering the ring against the ** iron-hitting Cabbage,” as the latter was 
termed. This buttle was for one hundred guineas a-sidc, nod took place on 
Tuesdny, March 28, 1820, at Famham Royul, near Duwney Common, con- 
tiguous to Stoke House, near Stowe, Buckinghumshiro, twenty-four miles 
from London. Maidenhead Thicket, in Berkshire, a distance of twenty-nine 
miles from the Metropolis, was the spot fixctl upon for the day’s play, 
and the length of road made it necessary for the umatours to stait as soon as 
daylight peeped. The ** toddlers ” were quite out of it, as nothing but good 
** prods ” could attempt u distance of sixty miles. The stage-ooaches made 
out well upon the occasion ; and, notwithstanding the numerous vehicles of 
this sort upon this great rood, many amateurs were disappointed. There 
was oonsidorablo atti’oetion about the contest, and a greater sprinkling of 
Corinthians than usual adorned the ring with their presence. Cabbage hod 
derived great notoriety from being the champion of the light weights in 
Bristol, and also for being one of the most deteimined boxers on the list. 
A large company mustered at on early hour in the town of Maidenhead ; 
but one of the beaks, it seems, got hold of the scent, and a warrant was 
issued against Cabbage. This circumstance alarmed the milling coves; it 
was soon communicated to the motley throng that **it wouldn’t do;” so 
Gibbons brushed off with the stakes, and formed the ring at Famham Boyal, 
in a field of private property, without delay ; and thitlier he was followed by 
horse and foot in rapid concision. 

At thirty-seven minutes past one o’clock Martin appeared and threw hie 
hat in the ring, followed by Oliver and Bandall as his seconds ; Cabbage soon 
appeared, attended by Gribb and Clarke. Randall tied the Une ooloun to 
the atakee, and Gribb ooveied fbem with the yellow-man belonging to Cab- 
bage. It waa aeren to fimr onixent betting in favour of the latter— in many 
places two to one, 
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THE FIGHT. 

llnund 1.— ITie condition of Cabbage was 42 to 48.— Cabbage was now so ranch the 

tiptop; ho was as fine as a star, and his fhvourite that three to one was laid npon 

frame compact and firm as an oak. Not him. 

BO Martin, ho did not look well, was not 40 to 00.— Martin still kept nobbing his 
fit to fight, and had also had a recent attack opponent, bnt lie could not redoco his 

of rhenmatiHin. Some trilling sparring, strength. The Master of the Rolls was also 

when Martin made a hit, which was w'pII getting very weak, and fell down at times 

stopped by Cabbage, llie Master of the exhausted. It was a manly, good-natured 

Rolls appearod clever compared with the contest, and tho combatants Doha ved to each 

rough customer before him, availed himself other fairly in tho extreme, 

of the Bcionco he possessed, and put in two 61 to 70.— It was thought by a fow that 
nobbers, but not heavily, when Cabbago Martin was now getting the best of it, and 

rushed in, and both went down. 'IVo to one Randall said it was all ri^t. But this was 
on Martin. not the general opinion. 

2. — Both combatants made oflfers. but re- 71 to 73. — M^in, encouraged, took tlio 
treated mrring. Tho right hand of Martin lead, and Randall again assured him ** It 
again noubed his opponent, and Cabbage in was os safe as tho Bonk." 

return attempted to bo busy. Both down, 74.— Martin stopped Cabbage, gave him a 

but Martin undermost. fooer, and ran him dowui, 

3. — Although Cabbage was decidedly tho 75th and last.— In this round, in strug- 

favourite, it was evident ho was no fighter, gling together. Cabbage got a sudden ierk 

but showed amusing strength and resolution. or twist on the neck, that totally disabled 

Martin got aw'ny from him, and attempted him from showing at tlio soratesh wrhen time 

iu put in a severe bodier. and also one on was called. A medioal man immtMliately 

tho head; but the rushing qualities of the rendered him his assistance, and he was 

latter boi^ Martin to tlio ropes, where, taken from tho ring. The fight lasted one 

after a severe struggle, both went down. hour eleven minutes and a half. Great 

4. 5.— Martin showed science, still the danger apraared, and it was thought Cab- 
odds were getting up against him, and Rich- baM would not recover. 

mond observed no would not take ton to one Rkmarkb.— Few, if any, remarks are 

and stand it. needed upon tho above contest. Cabbage 

6 to 10.— A slight tinge of the claret was belong^ to the same school as Scrogrins, 

seen on Martiirs face, and he appeared depending upon rushing forwards, and was 

weak. It was almost booked that he would positively a chanoo hiiior. Ills left hand 

be tired out, as his atreugih soomod fast was always onen, and ho confinnally hit 

leaving him. round the neck of Martin. It was thonght 

11 to 24.— In all these rounds, notwith- that Cabbago would never bo able to cut 

standing Martin put in repeated facers, any figure ainong*^ Uio London bexers, and 

little immoBsion appeared to have been it was also urged, from tho above specimen, 

made on the iron mug of Cabbage until this that ho was the worst pugilist from the ra- 

round, when his right eye received a severe tiowned Bristol nursery. Martin, in win- 

hit upon an already damaged place, and bled. uiiig tins fight, raised himself oonsidor- 

25 to 41. — ^Tho amateurs expressed them- ably in the estimation of the fancy. Ho 

selves much disappointed in Cabbage, and was extremely ill, very weak, and not fit to 

the Commander-in-chief* declared ** he saw fight, 

no bhoico between them.*' 

One evening, in the month of June, 1820, it appears that six wbll-dressod 
blackguards were returning from the Coburg Theatre, f about eleven o'olock, 
and for a ** bit of a lark” endeavoured to take a respectable young woman 
firom her husband, when the latter in the most manly way resented the 
imult, but was overpowered by numbers. The Master of tho Bolls was 
accidentally passing at tho time with a friend. The latter immediately 
romonstrated with Uic ” dandies” upon tho impropriety of their oondaot, but 
he received a facer for his interference, and one or two of the party 
etruok at the Master of the Bidle. This was enough, or rather too mudh, for 
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Mailin. Ho lot fly his right on the nob of the first that approached him, and 
the dandy went down as if ho had been shot ; the second shared the samo 
fate; the third was no better off; tho fourth came in for ^^pippor;*’ the 
fifth got a severe quilting;” and the sixth received for his insolence so 
severe a blow on his mouth as to dislodge some of his ivory. It was truly 
laughable to see the ridiculous pickle these bullies were in, the claret trick- 
ling down their cheeks, and holding their hands up to their heads. When 
Martin’s friend exclaimed; ** Go it, Martin, give it them,” the name operated 
like a thunder-clnp upon thoir nerves, and they bolted like race-horses in 
a iauvB qui pent Martin lost part of his coat in the scuffle, but did not 
receive a scratch upon his person. 

Tho charms of a purse of £«50, given by the Pugilistic Club, at Norwich, 
and also £25 a-side, induced Martin to cuter tho ring with Sampson (deno- 
minated tho Birmingham Youth), at North Walsham, sixteen miles from the 
above city, on Monday, July 17, 1820, immediately after the battle between 
Oliver and Painter. Sampson was seconded by Turner, and Paul from Man- 
chester. Martin was attended by the Champion of England and Spring. 
The odds were six to four on Martin ; in fact, it was almost booked that he 
must win 

THE FIGHT. 

Round 1.— On strippinf^, Martin ap|>earpd 4. — ^Tlie olarot was now trickling down 

in prime condition, and hie legH being deco- both their faces, and one of Martinis peepere 

rated in ribbed silk stockings, gave him an appeared railier damaged. The latter ran 

attractive appearance. Sampson was also in, and endeavoured to put in a most tre- 

wcll, but had too much of the greyhound meudous facer, but missed his aim, and bad 

sbout his loins, to indicate tho possession of nearly slipped down. Martin, however, 
strength. Sampson did not appear so eager cauglit hold of Sampson, and ran him down, 

to go to work as had been anticipated, and a (Two to one on Martin ; but some marks of 

considerable pause occurred before any blows disapprobation were expressed by the Johnny 
were attempted to be made. At length Haws.) 

Martin made au offer with his left hand, but 6. — Sampson missed a hit, and went round. 

Sampson got away. Another long pause, Martin slipped down in running after him, 

when SampKn put down his hands as if but got up again, when some warp blows 

tired. Martin mode another attempt to hit, were exchanged, till both of them went 

but Sampson again retreated, A sort of down. Tliirteen minutes had elapsed, 

rush took place between the combatants; 6.— Sampson hod been veiy busy, and 

some sharp hits were exchanged, and, in Martinis face exhibited some severe punish- 
closing at tne ropes, Martin fibMd his oppo- ment. His left eye was bleeding. Both 
nent, and also put in a heavy blow on Samp- down. 

ion's neck, when both went down. (Loud 7.— Sompetm, with oonsiderahle dezterite, 

■houting, and eeven to four on Mardn.) broke away firom the weaving eyetem. It 

ft.— Martin now stood to no repairs, but was altogether a good ronnd, fill both alea- 

roshed in npoa Sampson. Some oiohonges sored their lengths on the ground, 
ooottired, when, in olosing, Martin pulled 8.— Martin missed a hit, and ton himself 

TOwn hie opponent, and heavily upon down. 

bim. O^The Master of the BoUe flipped about 

ft.— lUi woe a thotp ronnd, and tome* all over the ring, oe if he hod been sliding 

gung lijm pepper oeeitmd on both ridee. on a pond, and at length went down. 

Mvere fibbtug at the topee, and, in stmg- 10.— Martin run Sampson ont of the ropee. 

gling fyg throw, Soiipsott woe under- Both down, 

tftost. II.— It woe complete pully-haol^ on the 
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part of Martin, anrl he fell heavily on hie 
opponent. (Diflapprobatioii.) 

12. <— Saiupaon I'mglit wrll, and with groat 
•pirit, but ho oonld not reeiet the atronffth of 
Martin. Sampson waa aeverely fibbed at 
the Tppea, till both down. 

13, 14.— From anperior strength, Martin 
had the best of these rounds. 

15.— Sarnpwn went to work in ^roat al^le. 
He noblted his opponent, fibbed him tern^bly 
at the ropes, and ultimately fell upon Mar- 
tin. (A mat burst of applause from all 
parts of the ring, and to bampson the oiy 
was, ** Another such a round and you may 
win it.”) 

IG.— Sampson commenced this round well, 
and again sharply nobbed hia opponent ; but 
Martin run in upon him, and by miiin 
strength palled Sampson down by his thighs 
at tlie ropes. •* Foul, foul.” “ Pair, fair.” 
But the umpire did not notice it. 

17. — At the ropM Sampson waa so weak 
tliat he could not hit Martin, when the latter 
kept administering popper severely, till his 
opponent went down. It waa evident Mar- 
tina strength could now win it. 

18. — Martin went down after a few ex- 
changes. (Great shouting for Sampson ; and 
the expressions were, ** We wish he may win 
it, because he has fought so well.”) 


10.— Martin now hod got hia opponent to 
hie wishes; he began to fight well, and 
nobbed Sampson oil over the ring, llio 
claret was running down his fbeo in profu- 
sion. Hie rain bio was ooming down in 
torrents. (Two and three to one, but no 
takers.) Thirty minutes. 

80. — Sampson went down iVom a seroro 
blow in the wind market. He conld hardly 
be got up. 

81. — Sampson was mnoh distreisod, and 
toon wont down. (“Take him away, he 
can’t win it.”) 

22.— Sampson again down, but ho would 
not give in. 

2:1.— Sampson wns going very fast: he had 
not a diadow of chance. 

24 to 27.— All but gone ; and a guinea to 
a shilling was offered. 

28, 29, and last.— Sampson, after being 
hit down, oonld not come to the scrateh 
when “Hme” was called; and Martin of 
course was pronounced the victor. 

Remarks.— Hiis fight did not add to the 
reputation of Martin; on the contrary, it 
tended to reduce him in the estimation of 
the amateurs as a scientific boxer. He de- 
feated Rampaon more from pulling and 
hauling tluin from aeverity of hitting. 


Martin, who was on a sparring tour, mot with a little job on tbo second 
day of the Lewes races, Friday, August 11, 1820, in consequence of a Gipsy 
haying boldly offered to fight any man on the ground. A purse of twenty* 
fiye guineas was made up, and so confident was the Gipsy of victory, that he 
begged the money (£6 or £7), collected for the loser, might bo added to the 
fhnd for the winner, which was accordingly done. Clarke seconded Martin, 
and Paris the Gipsy. The battle was in a roped ring, and lasted seventeen 
minutes. It is unnecessary to give the details of the ten rounds. The 
Gipsy’s strength was foiled by the Baker’s soienoe, and Martin gained an easy 
conquest. The Gipsy was severely punished. Martin soarooly reoeiTed a 
scratch, and afterwords walked to Brighton. Oliver was time-keeper. The 
greatest order prevailed, and it was quite a treat to many of the fashionable 
visitors at Brighton, and to the country joskins. 

The above fight also, it scorns, rather tended to reduce than raise Martin’s 
character as a pugilist. Indeed, so much so that David Hudson waa matched 
against Martin with the utmost oonfidence for fifty gntneas a side. This 
match took place at Mouls^ Hurst, on Tuesday, October 24, 1820. 

Bright 8<d put the fanoiers all in high spirits, and the aw^ and kids left 
their beds with the expectation of having a gi^ milling daj« Moiileey 
Hurst, that delightfiil q>ot for a sdenrifio contest, was again the sqiq^ted 
jfiace to muster, and the Bonifaces along the road, as soon as the ofilee waa 
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giveiii were seen rubbing iheir hands, their mugs smiling with glee, and 
upon the look-ont to welcome the old facos onoe more to their houses. The 
Daffy Club, with its president, gave Bill Just a turn, at the Half-way House, 
the Waggon and Horses, Kew Bridge, and Bob Lawrence’s, at Hampton, were 
overflowing with company in every part. The road, at an early period, ex- 
hibited lots of vehicles, and when the rain came on the lads were too game 
even to mention it, except observing one to another, Furii along, keep 
moving.” In a heavy shower of rain, at half-past one, Hartin appeared, and 
throw his bat in the ring, but the high wind blew it out. Martin did not 
like this omen ; ho went and picked it up, and again threw it in the ring. 
Dav. Hudson appeared soon afterwards, and throw his hat also in the ring. 
Both the combatants were loudly applauded. Owen and Belcher were the 
seconds for David Hudson ; and Randall and Spring officiated for Martin. 
The odds were in favour of Hudson ; in fact, it was booked to a certainty that 
the latter must win, and nothing else. Five and six to four against Martin. 
Hudson tied his colours, the yellow-man, to the stakes, Tom Owen, observing, 
at the same time, he was the best little man in England ; and Spring tied 
the blue handkerchief for Martin over them. 


THE FIGHT. 

Round 1.— On strippiitf, both men ap* but. in olosing, both down. ('* Martin for 

peared in the highoft oonmtion. Numoroui £100.*') 

08 prise-fighte have been, one of tho greatont 8.— The goodness of Hudson was the praise 

mweltios occurred in tho first round that hod of the ring, but he was overmatched. Mar- 

been witnessed. Tho men stood before each tin was nearly a stone heavier than his 

other fur ux)wards of seven minutes in att4- opponent. The lengtli of Martin enabled 

tudo, without making an attempt to hit. him to put in facers with case, but Hudson 

The sUiadincss of Martin was beautiful, and returiiea, and got Martin down. (Loud 

his length was so impressive that Hudson shouting.^ 

was all caution, and did not like to mvo the 4. — ^This was a short rtiund, and ultimately 

first blow. The latter was at length tired, in favour of Martin. Botli down, 
and put down his hands, saying, ** Martin, if 6. — Hudson showed he was not deficient 

you do nut give a hit, 1 sh^ wait all day.” in strength, and, in closing this round, ho 
Hudson, liowever, made an offer, and Mar- threw Martin with considerable dexterity, 
till got away. Jludson amin made a hit, <K 7. — Tim confidence of the amateurs be- 
which Martin stopped, and, in return, with mi>i^ to forsake thorn, and Martin was the 

liis left hand he gave the latter a facer. hero of tho talc ; his steadiness and fine 

The combatants closed, but broke away, fighting quite astonished all present ; in fact, 

when Martin nobbed hie opponent in stylo. ho was quite a general, till both down. 

Another close took place, and, in breaking 8,— Hudson received a dreadful blow on 

away, Martin had again tho best of his the top of his nose, which produced the 

opponent. Some blows were exchanged, claret instantly; but ho attacked Martin 

and, in oloiiiig, both down. The shouting with all the gameness of a man determined 

was loud on both i^es; but Martin was the to obtain viotocy, till the ronnd fiiidied. 

(hvourite ten to eeven. This round oooupied Both down. (Seven to four on Martin.) 

ten minutee. 9.-*'From the situation in which the men 

8.— llie sQperioiitf of Mortla not only wereplmoed, it was evident that Martin mnst 

aetoniahed the ring, Dttt Hndm ooold not prove the oonqueror. Hudson was too short 

Msdh him ; his rwit haadt in all his former to commence the attack i he could not plant 

Mts, was dreoaml, bat he now ns^ his a hit with any degree of safety ; in fen, ha 

left hand with snnal feeililar. He drew was beaten at both points— at in and oat 

first Vlort og Hndaon's tight cheek; fighting. Martin want down ficom a slip. 
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10, 11.— In itraggUng for tho tbrowi, alio, 
Martm showed improvM qoalities. 

18.— After oonndemble dilBoulij at the 
ropes, Martin went down; but Hudson waa 
■evmli^bbad by Martin. 

18.— ?Fhis waa altogether a fine round on 
both aides. The courage of Hudson was of 
the highest ou^ty ; but there was a masteiy 
about the soienoe of Martin that astoniahed 
the ring, on reflection, that ever Baodall or 
Turner should have defeated him. Martin 
hit Hudson terribly in the body, and also 
nobbed him till he went down. 

14. — Hudson's left eye was nearly closed, 
and he had been much distressed for wind in 
several of the preceding rounds, but Martin 
was a little weak, and went down. 

16. — Every round was now closing to the 
disadvantage of Hudson. The length of 
Martin enabled him to hit his opponent in 
all directions, till he went down exhausted. 

16. — Hudson now appeared like a drunken 
man, and came staggering to the scratch, 
when Martin hit Hudson away from him 
three times, with severe facers and also 
punished him down. (** Jt's all up," was the 
general cry.) Martin slipped down. 

17. — It was only the goodness of Hudson 
that could have induced nim to continue the 
contest. His hits were short; in fact, he 
could not got at Martin, the guard of the 
latter was so lengthy and firm. Hudson 
again received some tiemendous nobbers on 


the right side of his head, till he went 
down. 

18 and last.— Hudson wm punished in all 
directions till he went down. He was lifted 
up by his seconds, but when time was called 
he could not answer the sound, and viotoiy 
was of course declared in favour of Martin, 
in thiriy-nine minutes and ten seconds. 

Rbma&ks.— Martin, it seems, was held 
much too cheap. It was expected by the 
amateurs in general that he would have 
been beaten off hand. He has, however, 
raised himself by his superior fighting in 
this battle to the top of the tree. He has 
conquered one of the best little men of the 
day, with a heart like a lion, and considered 
also a first-rate boxer. This circumstance 
alone is saying a great deal for him in the 
^rting world; but ho has also conquered 
in succession, Josh. Hudson, Cabbage, the 
Birmingham youth, a big Johnny Itow, at 
the Lewes Races, and, lastly, Dav. Hudson. 
Martin has only been defeated by Randall 
and Tumor ; and the former has also beaten 
Oliver's brother, Paddington Johnson, and 
the hardy Soroggins. Hudson did not hit 
Martin heavily, while the blows of the latter 
operated with the sevoritiy of a horse's kick, 
and he retired from the ring little the worse 
for blows. Martin oould have beaten another 
Dav. Hudson in the same ring. The latter 
was severely punished. Martin weighed 
eleven stone six pounds on this ooossion. 


We have already noticed Martin’s pedestrian capabilities. On Thursday, 
March 11, 1819, at Brixton Causeway, Martin cleverly defeated a well 
known runner, *'the Chicken Butcher,” in a half mile race for £10, the 
professional giving Martin a etart of twenty-five yards. 

Martin now considered that experience and success in the ring would 
justify him in calling upon Turner for a second trial of skill. Preliminaries 
were arranged and Tuesday, June 5, 1621, appointed as tho day of battle. 
The rendezvous was Crawley Hurst. The cognoscenti booked this affair as a 
”gifb” of 100 guineas to Turner; and as he had beaten Martin so cleverly 
in 1819, in one hour and seven minutes, with a bad knee, it was now betted 
evens that he won the battle within on hour. Turner was first in the ring, 
attended by Tom Belcher and Randall ; Martin soon after him, waited upon 
by Tom Spring and a Norwich amateur. Colours — light blue for Martin, 
and dork blue lor Turner, were tied to the stakes by their respective seconds, 
and the men stood up for 


THE EIGHT. 

Boand 1.— The Matter of the RoUe oom« that the latter wss nearly fidling, but Iw 
menoed praotioe withoat delay, bat hit d&ort reoovered his balance, whm an eachaiigs of 
with the right hand, Toroer getting away, blows ooonrred. Martin meared so Im* 
Martin, not dismayed, followed Torner so petuous in his attack, that Toner iBhtSS>^ 
quickly, endesvoqnng to plant some bite, ** Hollo I hoUol Go it, my lad I** The 
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MMter of the BoUe plaatod a heavj blow on 
Turner’s throat. A pause. Tumor got 
awav from some blows, and, with his left 
hand put in a severe hit on Martin's eve, 
which almost olosed it. Martin, with his 
left hand, nve a heavy body blow ; he also 
put in a moer. Ned now went to work, 
shai^ blows passed between them, and, in 
closing, the weaving system was resorted to, 
till b(^ went down. 

2.— Tomer hit Martin’s guard down. A 
pause. Ned’s left hand again told on the nob 
of his opponent, and he away. In closing 
at the ropes, some ahaip milling took plaoe, 
when Turner was down, and undermost. 

8.— It was evident that Martin meant 
noiliing bnt fighting, and they alternately 
followed each other over the nng. In clos- 
ing, Martin held Tomer fast, and ^nished 
him till he slipped or went down from a 
slight blow. 

4.— Martin confidently pot in another body 
blow, and also a faocr, when Tomer was 
nearly falling, bnt he recovered his position. 
This was a good round; both men fought 
till they were distressed, and the knees of 
Tomer trembled considerably. Martin bored 
in, and got Turner down. 

6, 6, and 7.^These rounds were well con- 
tested, and although Turner fought at points 
ho did not do that execution which had been 
so decidedly witnessed in his former battles. 
Martin, however, showed the first blood. 

8 to 11.— Tomer stood well in the opinion 
of the amateurs. He had proved himself a 
game man, a dangerous nghter, and one 
^at would not go away for a trifle ; but if 
Turuor put in a hit, he got a blow in return 
for it. Martin fell voiy heavy on Turner. 
Kandall oried out to Martin ne would bet 
seven to four. “I’ll take it,” answered 
Martin, and went to work to win it. 

12 to 15.— Martin pot in several sever* 
blows about the lower ribs of his opponent, 
and also some facers. In fact, Martin was 
now getting the best of it ; but tiie friends of 
Tumor were so much attached to him tlioy 
could not perceive the fact. 

Ifi*— Ihe Master of the Rolls put in a 
batch of hits— three facers without a return, 
^rnor endeavoured to turn this round in 
his favour, bnt, on the contraiy, Martin put 
in a severe body blow, and Turner foil. 

17 . —A long pause. At in-fighting Martin 
proved himself the best man ; ho also put in 
a blow on the nose of his opponent that pro- 
duced the elaret. In olosing. Turner went 
down, nndeimoet. Hie odds were all nsed 
iiPf wd even betting, bnt Martin fbr ohoioe. 

18, 19.— Turner went down awkwardly. 
Mnrmnrings, and an appeal to the umpires. 
Beveral amatenm inMitM Tomer went down 
wi^oot a blow, but the fight went on. 

80 to ^.—Martin, in un wMe of these 
bs did not show off in atyle, had 
the best of them. 

20to80.p-Inthe]astround,enTomer*sgo- 
ing down, an appeal w»i made tp the umpirei. 


81 to 86.— Tomer eould not stop the body 
blows of his opponent ; in fact, he was getting 
weak, and sdM getl^g the worst of it. 
(“One hoar,” asid the time-keeper, “has 
passed away.” Martin answered, “I ean 
fight for six nonrs.”) 

87 to 40.— Two to one in fkvonr of Martin. 
An appeal waa made to the umpires that 
l\imer had again gone down without a blow. 
“ Yon are mistaken,” said one of the umpires, 
** I should not like to have had it.” The 
other umpire appeared to have doubts on 
the snbiect, when the referee observed he 
saw nothing foul. 

41. — Martin pnt in another body blow 
without any retnm being made. Some blows 
were exchanged as Martin foUowed Turner 
over the ring, when the latter went down. 

42. — Both down after an exchange of 
blows. 

48.— Turner seemed getting second wind, 
and put in a severe left-nandM hit on Mar- 
tin’s forehead that made the claret follow 
profusely. “ It’c all right now,” said a few 
of the over-the-water-Doys ; “ give him the 
Bermondsey screw, Ned.” Martin, although 

etting the worst of this round, followed up 

is opponent till he went down. 

44, 46.— Tamer made some sharp hits, but 
was down in both those rounds. 

40.— Tamer hit Martin bang in the head, 
and got aw^. Some exchanges were made, 
and when Mfartia followed Turner, the latter 
onoe more dropped ; the former again 
remarked “ That Ned went down without a 
blow,” and immediately went un to the nm- 
pires to complain. “ Foul, foul,” and “ Fair, 
fair,” resonnded from all parts of the ring. 1 u 
consequence of so much scandalous derelio- 
tion or duty, Martin, in a violent passion, said 
“ ho was not used well,” and endeavoured to 
g«t over the ropes : in foot, one of bio legs 
*as half one, and he would have bolted if 
Spring had not, vrith great presence of mind, 
held mm fast, and ihns saved him from 
losing the battle. Mr. Jaokson here inter- 
fered, and observed to the pngiliste in the 
ring, that neither the fighting men nor their 
seconds had any right to interfere ; nor, in- 
deed, any other person bnt the umpires, who 
were appointed to watdi the motions of the 
men, and if they dimgreed, then a final 
appeal must be made to the referee. 

47.— Martin still appeared very angry, and 
it was thought that ne waa ginng a chance 
away, from the effects of passion. But he 
cooled upon it, t^gooA ronnd was the lesnlt, 
and Martin sent Turner down. (Load float- 
ing ftom the “dead men” pairty, and ex* 
eluming, “ It’a all right again, and Jaok'a 
alive.”) Toner, while sitting on hiaasoend’a 
knee, however, leemed to think he wae win- 
niiw the battle, as he gpve the oiBoe with a 
imUe to some of hie ftiends, bj puttlBg one 
of hie flngere to hia tongue. , 

48 to 60^— Some fij^ting on both f deib 
but Tuner went down In all theae ronnda. 
6L— Turner put in a fiorp Ikoey, MartUi 
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followed him and exchanged hlowa. A tri- 
fling pnueo. Martin, in following Turner 
till down, again complainod tliat he went 
down without a hit. I shall decide fairly, 
depend upon it," eaid Mr. Jackson ; ** he not 
only received a hit, but his foot caught in a 
hole," pointing to the place. 

62 to 54.— Ine two first rounds were well 
fought. In tlie last, Martin again made an 
appeal to the umpires. Mr. Jackson re- 
peated, that if anything unfair occurred, tlio 
umpires would notice it. 

66.— Exchanges. Marti** p'll in a severe 
facer. During a short tniubo Martin said, 
** You are a game man. Ned but you must 
lose it." Ultimately Tori.er went down. 
The latter appeared to hit round, and it 
seemed os if one of his hands had gone. 
Martin's right hand was also in a bad riatc. 

66. — Turner was getting quite weak, but 
he seemed to have no idea of losing. Martin 
hit Turner on the head, and he went down 
terribly distressed. 

67. — Both donm, Martin uppermost. 

68. — Few, if any, persons round the ring 
had an idea that the battle was so near 


over. This was a severe round to Ned ; in 
fkot, it was the tie-up of the fight. Ho 
received a severe blow on the body, and 
also a sharp one upon his head, when he 
went down. 

60.— Turner endeavoured to make plav, 
but it was all up. Martin fibbed him severely 
at the ropes, got Turner down, and fell on 
him witli nis knee nearly on his tlixost. 

60 and last.— In a struggle Martin fell 
with all his weight on 'IHiruer. Tamer wav 
placed on his second's knee. Martin, who 
was most anxiously viewing ilio siuto of his 
brave but fallen opponent with one eve, was 
with the other looking amdously toe tlie 
umpires to call ** time." The game Tumor 
did not hear it, and Martin gave a jump on 
being proclaimed the victor, and ran out of 
the nng towards his vehicle. After Turner 
had been taken care of, and led out of the 
ring, Aandall (apparently in great rage) 
threw up his hat and offeiM to tight Martin 
for £300 a-side, in three montlis. I 'll bet 
five to one," said an amateur, “ no one dares 
to make it." 


The amateur, in offering the above bet, had miscalculated, for Martin, 
having turned the tables upon one adversary, appeared to think it would be 
an easy task to do so with another, and very shortly after the above fight 
reminded Bandall of his offer, and declared his readiness to aooept it. This 
was just the proposition that suited Bandall, and tho match being made, 
came off, as wo havo already stated {ante, p. 351), on the llth of September, 
ending in the defeat of Martin, in one round and eight minutes and a half. 

Martin was matched for £100 a side with Aby Belasco, but tho Jew’s 
friends paid forfeit. 

The following matrimonial announcement may serve as a specimen of 
sporting paragraphs half a century ago. 

“Geeat Biwq Match. — None but tho brave deserve the fairl A cele- 
brated pugilist, who has twice entered tho lists with Bandall, mode a tie 
with Turner, disposed of Oliver the second, conquered Paddington Johnson, 
floored the hardy Scroggins, got the best of Josh. Hudson, polished off a big 
Gipsy, caused Dav. Hudson to blink and Cabbago to wink, and finally 
lowered the leek of the gallant Ned Turner — who has lately moreover become 
known as a first-rate * turf-man,’ and at all times as an upright and well- 
behaved man— appeared a few days since at the hymeneal scratch, at Lam- 
beth, where he duly signed articles (for a match of £2,600 down) with a 
young lady, no time qieoified, hut understood to he for life. 

Of his feUs and his battles be snrriy nay ringi 
Whose first and lai| prim wen gamed the 
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Martin, from this period, was well known and nnivcrsally respected. He 
became a bonifaco, and it would have been well bad he not boon temjited to 
return to the ring ho had quitted as a conqueror. 

After a lapse of seven years/ diversifted only by a match with Jem Bum, 
to flglit in October 20, 1824, which onded in a draw” of the stakes, Martin 
was induced by irritated feelings to bhoUengo young Dutch Sam (Samuel 
Evans). The circumstances of his defeat, which took place November 4, 
1828, at Knowle Hill, Berks, will be found under the memoir of the victor 
ill Period VI. 

Martin for many years was the landlord of the Crown at Croydon ; ho 
subsequently removed to the Homs Tavern, Hennington. He finally retired, 
first to St. Alban's, and afeerirards to a rural retreat in Devon, where he long 
resided. He died in the year 1871, aged 75, having become a convert for many 
yean to the doctrines and practice of total abstinence firom liquor, and a strict 
vegetarian. 
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GHAFTEB IX. 

JOHN PALMEE, KNOWN IN THE P. B. AS ‘JACK 
8CEOGGINS ”—1808-1822. 

To whom this hardy little hero, who to long performed clown to the 
ring,” was indebted for his grotesque $ohriquet, is a point upon which history 
is silent, nor can its elucidation be expected, even from the editor of ” Notes 
and Queries,” assisted by his staff of contributors. There was, howeyer, a 
popular comic song by George Golmon the Younger, in which the loves of 
Giles Sc'roggins and Molly Brown were involved with ** a norrible” ghost 
story, and possibly the mere oddity of the name suggested itself as an alwt 
for this eccentric pugilist. 

John Palmer was bom, December 31, 17B7, near Now Cross, Deptford. 
It should seem that as Hercules in his cradle betook himself to serpent 
strangling, by way of prefiguring his future monster-destroying propensities, 
so Jack was pugilistic from his cradle ; and, although not an ill-natured lad, 
was continttally fighting the bora of New Cross, till his victories were so 
numerous, that ho was considered os the cook of tbo walk. At a more 
advanced age he went to nve as a serrant on tbo farm of Mr. Qiblett (the 
great butcher of Bond Street), at Kilbum. Hero he had frequent tums-up 
with the hardy race of navigators belonging to tho Paddington Canal, and 
here ho first received the name of ” Scroggins,” Avhich continued with him 
throughout his services in tho navy, and stuck to him to tho end of his box- 
ing career. The oddity of this nickname was merited by a ocrreipcmdiDg 
grotesqume of personal gesture on^ appearance. In height only five feet four 
inches, in weight hard upon eleven atone, ^^his appoorance when atripped,” 
aaya Boxiana, ”ia not unlike the stump of a large tree, and from his loina 
upwards he looks like a man of fourteen stone.” Add to this, much native 
humour, the antics of a merryman, undaunted oouragei and a love of riotous 
iUn, and tho reader will admit that the comic lyric poet of Mfi ZAfo m 
l^nim could not have chosen a better known or more comic public ohametcr 
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tlioii ** Onld Jack”— or, after liis depaiiore for another world of spirits beyond 
the grare, ** Quid Jack’s Ghost”-— f<nr the vehicle of his iSmcy facetiae. What 
follows here is a reiumi of the introdnotory pages of the memoir of Scroggins 
in ** Boziana.” 

In May, 1803, when sixteen years old, he was ill-treated by ono Bill 
Walters, at the sign of the Waggon and Horses, at Brentford. Walters was 
a full grown man, possessing strength and some knowledge of miUing, bat 
Jack was not easily to be intimidated, and an immediate tum-np was the 
result, in a field near the above inn. The bottle continued upwards of an 
hour, when Scroggy was proclaimed the victor. Jem Belcher witnessed the 
mill, and praised Scroggy for the hardy courage he displayed. 

Not long after this occurrence, Scroggins dined at a club-feast, at the sign 
of the Swan, Suubury Common. The harmony of the company experienced 
groat interruption from the improper conduct of a fellow named Sam Beak, 
better known os the ” Bully of Harrow.” His name was a sort of terror to 
all present, and the company would have been compelled to endure his inso- 
lence for the remainder of the evening, had it not been for the pluck of little 
Scroggy, who insisted upon his quitting the room. The threat produced a 
regular fight out of doors, and after a severe battle for nearly an hour. Beak 
was glad to give in. 

Scroggins also fought a brick-maker, weighing thirteen stone, near the 
sign of the Fox and Goose, at Appleton, near Hurrow-on-thc-Hill. It was 
thought by the spectators, ftom the great disproportion between the comba- 
tants, that little Scroggy must ultimately b<f annihilated ; but the smashing 
activity of Jack reduced the brick-maker to his own pitch, when he finished 
him off in quick time. 

A navigator, known by the appellation of Long Will, fought with Scrog- 
gins near Harrow. It was a desperate battle, and contested with alternate 
BWtoess for a long time, till victory crowned the exertions of our little hero. 

At Cowley, near TJxbridgc, Scroggins entered the lists with Burke Smith, 
denominated the second Robin Hood, from his attachment to deer, a man of 
great activity, and distinguished for his great jumps over the canaL In the 
hands of Scroggins he was soon glad to acknowledge ho was defeated. 

Billy Lee, the gipsy, had a desperate set-to with Scroggins, at Kilbum, in 
the year 1804. The bruising qualities of the gipsy were well known in the 
neighbourhood of Paddington ; but Scroggins not only nobbed him severely, 
but punished his body in such a hammering style that he hastily reUnquishod 
the contest, acknowledging the superiority and go od ness of our hero. 

By moonUg^ti at Kilbum, between twdve and one o’clock ou a Friday 
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niglit, a chap of the name of Blinko, otherwlie deugnated as ‘^No Koae!'’ 
had a turn-np with Scroggins, but the sererity ** No Nose’’ met with, in the 
course of a few rounds, induced him to giTe in. Upon being shown Scroggins 
the next day, he said ho was not the same he fought with, but would fight 
him for the whole of his week’s wages on the next Sunday morning ; but, 
when the time arrived, ** No Nose” was not to be found. 

A strong athletic farmer’s man, of the name of Bill King, was also beaten 
by Scroggins, at Sandford Green, near Harrow. 

At Appleton, after a very severe battle, Jock Matnoy surrendered to the 
conquering arm of Scroggins. 

It was owing to the following circumstance that our hero was compelled to 
leave milling on land, to fight the battles of his country at sea, by entering 
into the navy. In a row with one Ellis, a constable, at Sandfoid Green, the 
representative of the law, it appears, felt rather heavily the indignation of 
Scroggins. In consequence of which turn-up, an application was made to 
the magistrate (Dr. Glasse), when our hero was depicted in such terrible 
colours, that a press-gang of soveutcon was considered necessary to convey 
him in safety ont of the neighbourhood. 

On the Point Beach at Portsmouth, Happy Jack, the terror of that then 
uproarious sea-port (so termed from the numerous conquests he had obtained 
over various Jack-tars), was, in the presence of some thousands, wofuUy cut 
down from the severe punishment ho received in combat with Scroggins; 
Happy Jack, for onoo in his life, being mode miserable by defeat. 

During the time Scroggins was on board the Argo, the ship was a scene of 
milling adventures, and, it should soem, when off duty, his leisure was filled 
up in boxing. 

Before our hero was suffered to realise the title of the Champion of the 
Argo, the best men in the ship were pitted against him ; but it would be 
beneath the dignity of our history to record tho undistinguished names of 
the mere commoners who fell beneath the oonquering arm of Scroggy, who, 
notwithstanding liis pugilistic penchant, was the life and soul of tho ^ip, and 
as remarkable for his readiness to assist a weaker messmate as to pvamote 
the geneiil mirth of the crew. His practical jokes and general good 
humour wore long the standing talk of the Argo’s galley* Toogeod, a man 
of eoloor, of first-rate weight, and possessing prodigious straugCb, had a 
regular battle with our hero on board the Argo. NotwilliiliOiidfag kto 
athletio pourers, Seroggins oompdled him to strike his odonss. 

A caulker^ a taU, strong, bony man, who eame ou board the Argo te aiiha 
some rspaiii, presumnig on his strength, to6k off the baOsr and fkaad hie 
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fryine-pan on the fire, in defiance of the whole mesa. Seroggina at length 
appeared, and took the fdlow'a fiying-pan from off the fire. A fight waa the 
immediate oonaeqnenoe ; but the caulker woa ao often fioored, met with auch 
eerere pnnidiment, and was Bo*chaffod by the whole diip'a crew, that out of 
TOTenge Ue complained to the captain of Seroggina, and onr hero waa com- 
pelled to stand and take two dozen laahea, or, what is called in the old sea 
phrase, a dry holy-atoning.’* 

Scroggins had scarcely set his foot on terra firma, when he had a turn up 
with two dragoons, before the door of the Prince of Wales, at Woolwich. 
Notwithstanding the heavy force Seroggina had to contend against, our little 
hero bustled through it with so much true courage, that in the course of a 
few minutes he came off triumphant, having fioored both the soldiers with 
ease. 

Scroggins’ first battle in the ring, after his return from sea, was with Jack 
Boots (whose real name was Wilford), at Wilsden Green, in 1814, for one 
guinea a-side. It waa a light without training, and took place entirely from 
accident. Boots, it seems, had previoudy talked about fighting our hero, and 
both of them meeting at the above placo to partake of the diversion afforded 
by Caleb Baldwin’s Bull, they instantly agreed to decide the dispute in ques- 
tion, upon Scroggins observing to Boots, that he thought they were as 
capable of amusing tho amateurs as the bull hod done.” In consequence of 
this agreement the sports of tho day closed, unezpectedly, with a regular 
mill. Upon tho bull’s quitting tho ground a ring was immediately formed, 
and Scroggins and Boots, without further preface, set-to. The latter was 
wdl known, fh>m having fought several battles ; but Scroggins was a com- 
plete stranger to the fighting circles. It was a punishing mill for sixty 
minutes, during which period the pantomimic tricks exhibited by Scroggins 
occasioned roars of laughter ; he, however, displayed oil the fortitude of a 
sailor bent on obtaining victory. Anything like a regular system of tactics 
he appeared to despise, and scrambled his way in to mill his adversary ; but, 
notwithstanding this nondescript boxing, his hits wore so tremendously sent 
home, that Boots could not zesut their dei^erate eflects. The friends of 
Boots perceiving that he must eventually lose, were about to resort to some 
maamuvres to prevent Soroggy flrom being proclaimed the conqueror. This 
conduct was observed by old Joe Ward, who was etanding in a cart viewing 
the battle; and aKhonc^ he mm severely afliioted with the ihenmatiim in 
both knees, he hastily jumped out and made frur the ring, where he iniisted 
upon frdr play being obaerved between the oombatantn Seroigins vraa 
bttimatily declared the vktor* The spirited oonduot ef the httm le 
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pleated the amateun that £4 were collected for him as a reward for his 
exertions. 

The friends of Scroggins, not without reason, thought, from this QMoimen, 
that there was good stuff in him. Accordingly, Dolly Smith was selected as 
a game active boxer, and a good trial man for the hardy little tar. The 
battle was contested at Goombe Wairen, on Wednesday, January 11, 1815, 
in a twenty feet roped ring, for 20 guineas a-side. Smith was seconded by 
Bill Cropley; Scroggins was attended by Eichmond and Oliver. 

Smith was well known as a boxer, and considered a good man, from his 
gome battle with Dick Hares the previous year, on tho same ground, while 
Scroggins was scarcely known to any person connected with the ring. He 
was viewed by the amateurs os an ambitious adventurer, a rough and daring 
commoner, opposed to science and experience; tho betting was, in conse- 
quence, five to four upon Smith. The combatants in point of weight were 
nearly equal. The first round proved a good specimen of the whole fight ; 
but the impetuosity of the ** hardy tar’’ was so overwhelming, that tho 
science of Smith, however well applied, could not prevent its conquering 
effects. Scroggins’ singular mode of attack astonished the spectators. Imme- 
diately on receiving a hit from his opponent, he went resolutely in to mill, 
protecting his head with his left hand over it, like a riiip running in to 
attack a fort or shore battery, dealing out terrible punishment with his right 
hand, and thus took the lead and kept it, although he was opposed in the 
most manly and skilful stylo by Smith, who was not long in darkening ono 
of the peepers of tho sailor. Scroggins fought at the body with dogged 
deteimination, and had the advantage in a striking degree in throwing. 
Smith experiencing somo severe cross-buttocks and desperate falls. Smith, 
too, was frequently out of distance, and hit over instead of punishing his 
adversary’s nob. It was a determined battle on both sides, and Smith did 
not disgrace his character in defeat. Tho blows of Scroggins were terrible, 
and he was never off his pins but once during the battle. For three quarters 
of an hour it was rattling hard fighting, at the end of which time Smith was 
so sevetdy beaten, that he was compelled to cry ** enough.” 

The milling flune which Nosworthy had acquired by his conquest of the 
renowned but wom-out Dutch Sam, at Moulsey, on the Bth of Jkomh&tf 
1814, renderad him an ol:rject of no small attraction in the milling qphm. 
Scroggins, it seems, was eager to make a dash; his amUtiot soared shove 
oemmoom, and he viewed the victorious baker aa a competitor worthy of hie 
aq^ixings. Some little time, however, elapsed before he was aooonunodMad ; 
at last they met on the 6th of June, 1615, at Honlsey Hunt^ far £60 Of^lido* 
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Bucher and Gibbcnu leoonded Soroggixu; Cribb and dark picked up Ifoa- 
worihy. The patrona of pugflism moctered very strongly upon this occasion, 
and the ‘‘cmsty ooyes’* of the metropolis fi^t so confident the Master of 
the Bolls would gain the cause, that, the eyening preyious to the fight, they 
laid the odds of flye to four with cheerfblneas and alacrity. Koswoithy had 
won his late battle with such seeming ease, that no doubt was entertained by 
his admirers os to the issue. At one the men set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— The notoriety Noiworthy had 
obtained in conquering the Jew phenomenon 
created intense intereit, and every eye waa 
on the combatants setting to. A short time 
elapsed in sparring, when Scroggins made a 
goM hit; the Baker, in return, missed his 
aim. Some heavy milling occurred, when 
they dosed, and both went dorm ; Nos- 

( Five to four on ^rogj^M already.^ 

2.— Noswoiihy apmared bleeding at the 
scratch. Determined fighting was the order 
of this ronnd ; and boui the men seemed 
bent upon proving each other's courage, 
Uit for hit was retnmed with as much in- 
difTerenoe as if their bodies were insensible 
to feeline ; and, although both of them were 
frequently hit away, they returned to the 
attack. The rally was dreadful, and Noe- 
worthy was, at length, sent down. 

8.— It was evident to the spectators that 
Nosworthy had got enough to do to make a 
win of it. No fimehing on either side, They 
stood up to each other like a couple of bull 
don. Scroggins took the lead in gallant 
stylo, and punished his opponent in the most 
terrific manner, by planting a hit under Nos- 
worthy’s ear,^ so powerfully, that he wont 
down in a twinkling. Nosworthy's import- 
ance was now all at an end ; and two to one 
was offered on Scroggins, without the least 
hesitation. 

4.— The game displayed by Nosworthy 


was admirable, but he had received so plan* 
tiihlly that his strength was somewhat re- 
duced. Another terr^ rally occurred, in 
which the superiority of Scroggins waa mani- 
fest. He never left his adversary till he 
went down. (Three to one on Soro^ns.) 

6.— Nosworthy fought like a man, but the 
chanoe was decidedly against him. SorQg- 
gins had it all his own way in this round, 
and planted hit hits with all the sneoem of a 
first-rate fighter. 

6. — Upon setting-to, Scroggins, with much 
severity, floored his antagonist. 

7. *— N^osworthy, notwithstanding the punp» 
ishment he had sustained, came to the soratoh 
full of pluck, and made a desperate effort to 
effect a change in his favour. He with much 
dezterily put in a tremendous blow upon one 
of Scroggins's eye-lids ; but the lamr re- 
turned upon him severely, and had the best 
of the round. 

8. — The head of Nosworthy seemed an 

mark for Soroggins, who peppered it 
with the utmost sang-froid. The baker waa 
again floored. 

9 to 15 and last.— The oourage of Noe- 
worthy was the admiration of the ring; he 
oontinned to fight till not a shadow of ohanoe 
remained. He was so severely beaten in the 
fifteenth round, that, on time beii^ called, 
he was unable to quit the knee of his second. 
The battle wae over in eighteen minutes. 


From thifl trium]^ Scroggins rose rapidly in tho esteem of the best ^latrons 
of the ring, and was oontidexed one of the best ^'little men’* of the day. 
Scroggins was soarody known up to this time to the soientifio dxoles, and his 
rambling mode of fighting, so peoulitt to himself, was rather the subject of 
mirth than serioaa diaonaaion; still it was thought, in some instances, that 
he exhibited the prominent traits of tixe once terrific Hooper, a method that 
would not be denied fiPMri boring in, and, when onoe in. must triumph firom its 
dose and heavy half-ann ddiTeries, except in very rare instances. Although 
Hosworthy waa defaat^ it waa viewed as a determined and aldQM battle on 
I, a? 
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his side. The springing hits of Scroggins were truly tremendous ; and coyer- 
ing his head with his left hand, not only prevented him ftcm xeceiTing much 
punidiment at going in, but gave him additional vigour in ** smashing*^ his 
adversary. 

Scroggins, it was urged, had offended several of his patrons^ in oonse- 
quence of his insisting on the whole of the battle-money of the late flg^t 
being given to him ; and many of them fdt determined, if possible, to select 
a scientific boxer who should take the fig^t out of our hero. Bill Eales was 
therefore chosen, and backed for this special purpose ; but the knowing ones 
were much divided in opinion respecting their merits. Two of the most 
complete adepts in the ring took them under their care and training. The 
sporting knowledge of Gully rendered him at all times, in the ring or on the 
turf, no mean judge how to select his object, or to lay out his money ; and 
Tom Belcher’s experience had taught him too well to know the value of 
success to give half a chance away : therefore when Gully selected Scroggins 
as his favourite, and Belcher preferred Eales as the most competent pugilist, 
it might not be inaptly observed that, ** when Greek joins Greek, then comes 
the tug of war!” The backers, as weU as boxers, it was certain, meant to 
win if possible. Eales was remarkable for his complete knowledge of the 
tactics of the milling art, and possessed the important advantages of height 
and length ; while Scroggins was a nondesoript, who disdained copying the 
mode of any pugilist, and fought after his own method, if method it could be 
termed. 

On Saturday, August 26, 1815, near the George, at Kingston Hill, con- 
tiguous to Coombe Warren, this interesting and singular match was decided. 
At an early period in the morning the various roads leading to the scene of 
action were crowded beyond doscription. All sorts of vehicles were so close 
upon each other as to defy enumeration, and pedestrians were numerous 
beyond precedent. A great many high personages mustered on the turf, 
among whom Earl Yannouth, Lord Eife, the Hon. Berkeley Graven, etc., 
wore observed. A few minutes before one the men entered the ring, attended 
by their seconds. Tom Belcher and Harmer for Eales, Joe Ward and Oliver 
for Scroggins. The spectators were struck with the great contrast between 
the sise of the combatants. Joe Wand tied the odours of the sailor, i”tme 
Uue,” to the stakes, as aNrtqken of defiance ; and Belcher knotted oypr ft the 
** yellowman,” as the cdours of Eales. Both men looked wdl and ocnfident 
The ceremony of diaking hands being gone throu|^ the set-to uamedialaly 
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TEE FIGHT. 


Round l.*From the eoientifio pretennonf 
of Bulei, it wee g^enlly espeoted the fint 
ronnd would dearly erinoe hii •apexiority 
orer hie short end itnrdy opponent. Bere g gy , 
however, with the heroasm of a British tar, 
boldly bore down to the EHanlt. The dis- 
play of Bales, slthongh more sdentifle than 
efimve, was much admired. Scroggins, 
equally aniious to commence the fight 
favourablv, exhibited some degree of can- 
tion. Bmes let go once or twice, but beyond 
effective distance; at length Scrogirins put 
in a well directed blow nnder the im ear of 
his opponent, and, in closing, threw him. 
(Hie odds lodced rather queer, and Scrog- 
gins was pronounced the favourite.) 

2.— Thu ronnd was decisively in favour of 
Scroggins, who exchanged blows with his 
opponent in the most gallant style of courage, 
tul Sales was at leno^ floorea. 

8.— Both the eombatants were now alive 
to the interest of the scene in which they 
were engaged. A good rally occurred, and 
they returned and exchanged liberally ; in 
the rallv Sales went down. 

4.— Inis was altogether a severe round. 
If Scroggins planted some severe blows. 
Bales returned punishment with equal 
courage. Strength was evidently on the 
side of Scroggins, who appeared merely 
getting into work ; while Soles, on the con- 
trary, showed symptoms of weak constitu- 
tion, and fought till he again went down. 

6.— Soles, notwithstanding his superior 
science, could not moke that impression 
upon his opponent wluoh was expend by 
his iriends. He sucoeeded, it is tme, in 
dexterously patting in some heavy blows, 
which the hajrdy tar was not a degree behind 
hand in returning, keeping up a battering 
rally, till his opponent went down. 

6.— The strength of Bales did not keep 
pace with his judgment; he, nevertheless, 
evinced good plnok. This was a pantomimic 
round ; altogether a piooe of harlequin and 
clown antics all round the ring. Sales 
exerted his best skill to obtain a nvourable 
turn, and a terrific rally ensued; but, in 
closing, the slngalarity of Scroggins excited 
mars of laughter, in throwing Sales he 
went down, then rolled over and over from 
his advem^ till he rose upon his legs with 
all the comicality of a merry-andrew. Soles 
displaied wtalcMMa, atkd to wm five 
to we OT Soroggina. 

, oomiwteto aeon toght theirwayif 

into •> torp rally, and to aeienoe of Ealea 

inwvailed toaoai4to«KteBt,tm Sorogi^, 

on both ndii: aome apanringoocurrad before 
a hit mi^ Soroggina bobbad hia head 
to ev^ to thraatenaa Uowa of hia oppo- 
jjwt, but ratanad fighting hmd over head. 
pmdmMBt w»a aavare 2a thia round, 


but reciprocal; however, Bonjinriiia went 
down. 

9;“Tha oombatanta attacked eadb other 
with to moat determined reaolution ; any- 
thing like atej^^ wy ont of to queation, 
till they both found themselves upon the 
gronnd. Bales oonld not lay daim to any 
^mtage ; neither had Soroggina the worbt 
of its 

10. ^Aaptber atraally deoperate ronnd fol- 
lowed, and a trentenaoua rally took place. 
Hie blows on both aides did great execution 
-^^uni^me^ without stopping was to 

11. — Ealos, D^withatanding the axertion 
of the lari roo^, oame to the ooratoh with 
oonnderable spirit, and showed off in such 
good style npon his opponent, that Scroggins 
agam droppM his nob to escape the intended 
milling. 

18.— The science of Bales was exhibited to 
great advantage, and Scroggins* upper worb 
seem^ under to direction of a chancery 
practitioner, till ho was sent under the ropes. 
The ronnd was contested with much resolu- 
tion on both sides. 

18.— Bales again tried it on with some 
■uooess by planting three severe hits on the 
nob of Sorogpns ; but the latter, determined 
not to be deficient in this part at to prac- 
tice, liberally returned to fovonrs which 
had been bestow^, and oonolnded to round 
by cross-buttooking his antagonist. 

14.— Hie spectetom now perceived that 
Scroggins was too much for Bales, as the 
strength of the latter was evidently on the 
decline every round. Scroggins punished 
Bales in all directions, and gave him three 
heavy hits on hia nob, stomaoh, and neck. 
In cloaiiig, down, but Soroggina fell 
upon Bales with a plunge enough to send 
the wind out of his body. 

16.— The advytage of strength was com- 
pletely on the side of Scroggins, who oame 
w to the scratch smiliiw with confidence. 
Sum, although weak, rought with much 
spirit, and oontosted every inch of mund in 
a sharp rally, till Scrpggina again threw and 
fell upon him. 

16. — Sales endeavoured to gain time by 
cautious sparring, but Scrcffgins fought his 
way pell mell into a diarp nUly, and adopted 
the same mode as in the two preceding 
rounds, by tripping up hia adversary then 
foiling upon him, depriving Bales eff what 
Uttowindhehadleft. 

17. -»From to terrible heat of to ann, 
and to aevmti punitoMBt botli to oomhat* 
tenta had axparienced, it did not axdto any 
degree of snnniaa to see tom bolii at the 
•orateh in an axhanated state. Tka littie 
hardy tar. adio had so often braved to 
ahangea of dimate, aoamad of to two laari 
affected by to aooiehing rays tot now 
poured ao heavily upon toir panto and 
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oommeiioad flghtiiiff with great ipirit. In 
oloiiBg, he nepperea Ealea conaideniUj, and 
tlien oroM-Duttooked him. From thia aerere 
toudh it waa expected Ealea would not be 
able to meet hia man again. 

18.— Ealea, thoogh muoh exhauated, again 
oppoaed hia man, but the chance waa de- 
cidedlv againat him ; Boroggina threw him 
aa before. (Anj odda, but no taken.) 

10.— The fight waa nearly taken out of' 
Ealea ; he waa at the mercy of hia antagn- 
niat. He waa again thrown. 

20.— Ealea tottered to the ooratbli; but 
Scromna gave him another oroaa-buttock 
aa if a child had been oppoaed to hia 
atrength. 

81.— The atren||fth of Ealea waa quite re- 
duced aa to effective jpuniohment ; he, never- 
theleoa, evinced good bottom, and did more 
than might have been expected from one ao 
nearly Iwaten. Scrogi^ laid himaelf open, 
but Kalea waa too weak to turn it to account. 
In falling, Boroggina went down on hint. 

22. — It waa now a horae to a lion, and 
Boroggina threw hia man with apparent eaae. 

23. — Ealea, to the aotoniohment of the 
opeotatora, once more appeared at the nia.rk ; 
but it waa all np with him, and, by wi^ of a 
qnietna, Boroggina put in oo tromenuoua a 
hit undor hia right ear that he waa floored 
like a ohot. He could not come again. The 
battle laoted twenty-two minuteo. 


RBHABKa. — Boroniiia, i& dafbatiiig a 
ooieutlfio boxer like Ealea, completely oato- 
niriied every amateur preoent It waa ain- 
gular to oDaerve the oeverity of hia blowa, 
and the puniohment he adminiotered to hia 
opponent, though a man four inchea teller 
than hiinaelf. Indeed our little hero waa 
confidence itaelf. He aaaured hia frienda 
previona to the battle, that he would win it 
and nothing eloe. Aa an in-fighter, Ealea 
had decidedly the beat of hia opponent; but 
hia diotenoea were ao incorrect at timea in 
out-fighting that numeroua blown were 
thrown away. Borne of the partiiana of 
Ealea attributed hia looa to a aevero hurt 
received on the back part of hia head, in 
falling violently againat the ntekea ; but the 
general opinion waa that he lacked otemina 
to reaiat the finiahing qnalitiea hia antago- 
niot. Ealea waa the heavier man, weighing 
eleven atone and half a pound. The beta 
never varied from the commencement of the 
fight i Bcroggina waa the favourite through- 
out. It waa alt^thor a aharp oouteot, out 
a great deal of time waa oonoumed in otrug- 
gling to obtain the advantage in throwing. 
Motwithotanding the great ouperiority Ealea 
had in otanding over hia opponent, united 
with hie firat-rate akill, he could not pre- 
vent Boroggina from goiim in. The admureri 
of aoienoe were much diaappointed at the 
defeat of Ealea. 


From the Bucceas Scroggins had met with m his boxing oareer, and the 
numerous patrons of the art who rallied round him, he was enabled to com- 
mence publican. He accordingly opened the Waterman’s Arms, at Stangate, 
Lambeth, for the entertainment of the sporting world. His house in summer 
time was then pleasantly and attractiyely situated, commanding a yiew across 
the Thames, a part of the yenerable Abbey, and Westminster Hall, with the 
old St. Stephen’s, and the Houses of Parliament^ destroyed by fire in 1836. 
The name of John Scroggins, in large letters, at the top of the premises, 
might be seen from the other side of the river, operating as on inducement, 
not only to sporting characters, but to many an old shipmate of the Argo to 
call and give our boro a friendly turn. He did not want for company of 
every description. Peers and costermongers all contributed to make the pot 
boil; and, though Scroggy oould not boast ef the eloquence of a Oioero^ yet 
he never suflhred any of his oustomers to depart without xeoeiving a loady 
answer. Life, in a variety of riiapes, waa to be seen under the roof of this 
little oateier for the public. In another^ part of his dwriling, the " boIooa’’ 
was not the least importance in the piefem. In ruder hands it was meidy 
a skittle ground, bnt, under the taste and judgment displayed by '^Seroggy,” 
it assumed a new and prominent fiBature. A gallery was now added to ft, in 
addition to its being boarded over for the aooommodatioD of qpeotaton^ and 
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embeUiqhed with ohaoddieri. Every Tuesday night it was opened as a 
school fbr the art of self-defence ; and here this remnant of the Olympic 
games was oonduoted with diaraotexistio ^irit to overflowing audiences. 
Scroggins himself usually appeared as a flrst-rate actor, assisted by several 
professionals, in most of these performances, to explain and render the art 
attainable. Here many a novice was floored for his temerity, by way of 
initiation, and as a sort of preparatory step to a better acquaintance with the 
practice and use of the gloves. The ** tip*’ for admission was upon a reason- 
able scale, a single sixpence, and liquor to its estimated value was allowed. 
The sporting dinners given by Scroggins were excellent ; and the Waterman’s 
Arms generally afforded amusement to those persons who were disposed to 
take a peep at the fun and frolic there exhibited, under the management of 
this comic boro of the ring. 

Four months had scarcely elapsed when Scroggins again made his appear- 
ance in the priae-ring, but under very different circumstances. Having in 
his last combat defeated one of the most scientific boxers of the day, he was 
now called to enter the lists with a complete stranger, and a mere novice. 
It appears that Whittaker, firom Denbigh in Yorkshire, an oilman by trade, 
had criticised the milling talents of Scroggins rather freely in company ; 
which criticism resulted in a battle between them. The sum contended 
lor was fifty guineas a side, and so much confidence did the Oilman feel 
upon entering the ring with Scroggins (notwithstanding his name was a 
sort of terror to pugilists in general), that he put down thirty-two guineas 
of the stakes out of his own pocket. Scroggins viowod Whittaker with 
so much indifference that he thought he had merely to take off his coat 
and win the fight. On Tuesday, the 9th of January, 1816, the fistic heroes 
met to decide this trial of skill at Moulsoy Hurst. The Oilman was under- 
stood to be a dever and determined boxer, and so much interest was exoitod 
in the sporting ciioles that upwards of ten thousand persons witnessed the 
battle. The odds were two to one upon Scroggins, who was seconded by 
Oliver and Olark ; Whittaker was attended by Gribh and Richmond. The 
men shook hands, and at one o’dook the set-to commenced 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1.— Tbo amatsnfs ozpeoted more the olarot wm moq tnokliitf down Whit- 
of a imaging fhan a sotontiao fight; Serog- taker’s fkoo (no ftriation in too bettinsf). 
gins thought so Utfio of his adtsrsarY, that 9.— Tlie Oilman aeemsd fiiU of nlm and 

ha wont to woik ssiu Sfnrwenif, bat hit short eager for battla. Soroggins again nit short, 
with his left hand ; tho Oilman, in retam, bat Whittaker improred oa the opening, and 
planted a dight nmber. The eombatante made a sharp left-handed bloir. Borne 
moghAthohirByintoaiaUviaBdaomeahaip desperate milling ooeorred; no want of 
blows WON eioaaaffed, at too end of whioh on eiihereiae. In doting mnbhetrag- 
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riiaf took bUm. whm Um OOmiB get awiy. 
mt WM alfimat^ tent down, 

8.— Thii wu altogethar • wdl-fbnglit 
round. If tiie Oilman did not diow inper- 
latiTO Boienooi he evinoed qualities that eon- 
vinoed the speotators he was not to he beaten 
off hand. Boroggins attacked his adrersaty 
with much detennination, and Whittaker 
showed equal resolution in a sharp rally, tiU 
he went down. 

4.— ^ence was not the forte of the oom« 
batants; downright milling was the order 
of this round. Scroggins missed several 
hits, and did not appear to such advanti^ 
as was eanected. llie Oilman fought i ‘ ' 


I fought with 
composure, and his left 


much I r , 

hand, in some instances, was successful. 
The men rattled in a close, when the Oil- 
man, with much dexterity, threw hie adver- 
sary. The odds nevertheless were still high 
upon Scroggins. 

6.— It was evident that Scroggins had 
paid little attention to training ; and, at this 
early stage of the fight, his wind appeared 
rather troacherous. The Oilman attacked 
his adversary in good style, and had the 
superiority of hitting. Scroggins slipped in 
making a hit, but soon recovered himself 
upon one knee, and with much ibroe levelled 
hiB man. 

6. -*Both eombatants on their mettle ; 
reciprocal fighting took place. The Oilman 
proved himself a much bettor man than he 
waa thought to be. The odds fell to six to 
four. 

7. ^oroggins came to the scratch much 
distressed and out of wind. The Oilman 
improved npen this oiroumstanoe and made 
s<*veral telling blows, oltimately finishing 
the round in his favour. (Applause.) 

8. — Scroggins could not recover his wind ; 
and, to avoid receiving punishment, resorted 
to some strange manesuvres to amuse his 
adversary. Whittaker was not to be de- 
luded, and stuck to Scroggy hard and fast 
till he was thrown. 

0.— Scroggins came up fresher, and at- 
taokod his opponent with unshrinking cour- 
age. A rally took place, which waa des- 
perately contested ; but finished to the 
advantage of Sorog^ns, who darkened the 
Oilman s loft peeper. 

10 and 11.— Both of these rounds were 
fought with manliness and lewfinticn. It 
waa plain Scroggins had considerable work 
to get through before victory would cr ow n 
his efforts. 

12.— Whittaker leemed more oonsjtioaoue 
for high game and wreetling capabilitiee 
than a eonnd aoqnaintanee with the princi- 
ploe of the pugilieaeart ; he threw Soroggina 
in great etyle. 

18 and 14.— Bather in fovour of Scroggins. 

15.-*'Hore the Oilman showed to tawa ad- 
vantage. He pat in aeveral blows, both down. 

16 to 80.— Several trifling ebangee oc- 
curred daring theee roundi ; In one w which 
Soroggini md with an aoddent in foiling, 


which might have terminated the battle ; 
hnt hie fortitude ae well m policy wae so 


pain he enibied, bedidi 

oato the eiroumstanoe to hie eeoond, bat 
fought on under oonsiderable disadvantege. 
IVom the numeroue antioe and manosuvrea 
he played off, he recovered himself in acme 
degree, and succeeded in damaging his op- 
ponent's remaining eye. 

81 to 40 and last.— It is nnneoessary to 
detail the whole of iheee rounds; suffloa it 
to observe the Oilman oontested the whole 
of them with rosolation and true game. He 
fought till without the power cs directing 
his blows. He resignea the contest with 
relnotanoe ; urging his not hsing rednoed in 
bodily strength. In fact, he was humanely 
persuaded by Mr. Jackson and his friends, 
to retire, as he had no chanoe whatever, 
from his defective vision* In other respects 
there is no doubt but he might have pro- 
tracted the battle. 

Bemarks. — Sorqggins had nearly given 
the chance away on this oooasion by over- 
weening self-oonoeit, end the contcim with 
which he viewed the pretensions of Whit- 
taker. The victory inoeed was more owing 
to his Mod fortnne than to judgment. He 
laughed at the idea of tramiag to beat a 
novice, and never left his home for a siiigle 
night. In oonseqnence of tliis negloctTue 
took an hour and sixteen minutes to beat 
Whittaker, which, had he been in good con- 
dition, it is presumed he might have accom- 
plished in half an hour. Scroggiiis (almost 
too late) found out the fault he had com- 
mitted from neglect of training. It was a 
fortunate momont for our hero when the 
Oilman was taken from the ground. The 
memorable defeat and ruin of Broughton 
ought always to operate as a useful lesson to 
all pugiUsts— more especially to conquerors 
— resecting their prepaniory condnot. 
Scromns had nearly fallen a viotim to this 
blind confidence. His fame was tottering 
on a preoipioe. Sorpggins too was extremely 
incorrect in his distances, but neither of 
the eombatants fought upon the defensive. 
Whittaker was evidently the better wreitler, 
and Scroggy appeared more puni^ed about 
his nob than m any other battle. Had not 
Boroggins snooeedeo in closing tiie remain- 
ing pt^MT oTWhittakari the tonninatten 
might have been rather doublflil. « the 
latter wm not lerim^ disabled in body Bar 
dis t r e s se d in wind. Thoafldi he rotired foom 
the ring a defeated man, it ia bat common 
Jujrtioe to state that a gamer migUist ftan 
Whittaker never qnittea the fl«3. TUr^ 
pounds was oolleoM m tko ground by Mr. 
JaoksoB, as a tewaad ibr tna bvaveiy the 
loser had displa^. JMotwithataa^ag the 
latter resigned toe oonteit, he still r 


tained an opinion that SoK^gina wM not 
the best man, and attribntea the 
going against him to his being 0 
the taotloe of the priae-ring* 
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From the rapid oonqueats he had obtained, Soroggios was at this period 
the enyy of the boxing didei Hia honae waa numerously attended; he 
waa enjoying the fruita of peace and the reward of hia yiotoriea ; smoking 
hia pipe with ease and pleaaure. and laid op aa it were in ordinary, resting 
from the fatigues of war. But peace was not the element in which Jack 
waa seen to adyantage ; therefore, out of numerous challenges offered to him, 
he accepted one from a countryman of the name of Church, a native of Glou- 
cester, who, it seema, had heard of battles,” and thirsting to obtain fighting 
glory, had determined to lead **a dull inglorious life” no longer. He left 
Gloucester for the avowed purpose of challenging our hero ; and Colonel 
(afterwards the Earl of) Berkeley, his patron, had so high an opinion of his 
qualifications, that he backed him for 100 guineas. 

Church, it appears, had milled all the best men in Gloucestershire, was well 
known as a staunch man, was taller than his adversary, and possessed a 
hardy and erect frame. Upon the match being made he went into training 
near Enfidd; during which period he gave proof that he was capable of 
performing no little in the milling way. Three countrymen called at the 
house where he resided, and ruddy challenged him to fight. Church, 
shamefully cardess about the engagement he was under, with more rashness 
than judgment, accepted their offer; fortune favoured him, for in a very 
short time, it was reported, he disposed of tho whole three, and public 
rumour ran that he was likely to tom out a troublesome customer for 
Scroggins. 

On Tuesday, August 20th, 1816, the men met, and Moulsey Hurst was 
once more the theatre of pugilistic display. Myriads of persons left the 
metropolis, in all directions, to view the renowned Scroggins, among whom 
were Lord Taxmouth, Colonel Berkeley, Captain Barclay, etc. Vehides of 
all descriptions, from the barouche and four to the scavenger's mud-cart, 
were in requisition at an early hour, to reach the destined spot ; the blood- 
horse, in all the pride of high breeding, was galloping by all, and the more 
humble donkey and the itnre naeker trotting and snorting along the road, to 
be up in time. Pedestrians of all ranks formed a moving scene, and by 
twdve ddock many thousand persons crowded the Hurst. Church appeared 
first, and threw his hat into the ring; Scroggins shortly following his 
exam]de. The former waa seconded by Tom Belcher and BiH Gibbons, the 
latter by Cribb adi (Sark. At a quarter past one the men Aook hands. 
Three to one on Boroggina. The battle lasted fifty-eight minutea, and fifly 
rounds took place, aa follow 
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THE FIGHT. 


Boandl.--Soroggiiif,onietting-to,iee]n«d dMcing mtitor, tn 
Anxious to be At work, but hit short. He, Church, 
however, soon made up for this deficiency 17.— SarQggins bn 

by giving his oj^nent two desperate facers, exchanged some blc 
which imduoed the claret in a twinkling. mately threw him. 
Church seemed electrified by the seveiily of 18.— Chnrdh made 

his hits, exchanged a few blows, turned but was sent down, 
round in confusion, and was ultimately sent 19.*^-Soroggms mil 
down. (Three to one on Scroggins.) direotionB wiuout rc 

8.-^huroh appeared at the scratch bleed- Church went off his 1 

ing. Scrognns set-to determinedly, and 80.— Scromns wai 

soon diowed his opponent the severe punish- in this ronnd. In a i 
ment he was likely to encounter, by putting 81.— Scroggins, wit 

in two severe blows, right and left, on his on setting-to floored 
nob. Church again turned round confusedly, him with the utmost 

but drew the cork of his antagonist. Scrog- 88. — Scroggins i 
gins evinced his enimorilw, and finish^ agi^ well, put in a 

this round decidedly in his favour, by send- ultimately throw his 


ing his man down. In this early stage of 
the fight, the spoctaton made up their minds 
to the ultimate event, and four to one was 
offered. 

8. — Church did not know what to do with 
his antagoniBt ; he was ouickly sent down by 
Borogms, who held up both his hands. 

4.-^The position of Church was good, but 
there was nothing of the scientific boxer 
about him; nevertheless, he put in some 
l^d hits, and, in dosing, both went down. 
Scroggms rolled over like a tumbler. 

6.— This was rather a severe round, and, 
in closing. Church endeavoured to fib his 
oi^nent; both down. 

6. — Sorognns went furioudy in to mill his 
opponent, which he did most effectually, and 
sent Church down. Both their mugs began 
to show the effepts of punishment. 

7. -^OTOggins seemed determined to finish 
his opponent, but twice hit short: he rushed 
in and took great liberties with his nob. 
Church again went down. 

. 8.— Church appeared to have no notion of 
protecting his head from the attacks of his 
opponent. He not only received two despe- 
rate facers, but was punished severely at the 
ropes, and milled down. 

9. — In this ronnd Scroggins had it all his 
own way: he hit Church quite out of the 
Turn. (Great applause.) 

XO.— Some good exchanges. In closing, 
both down. Church undermost. 

11.— Church broke away from a close, and 
got into a rally, but he was at length sent to 
vie ground. 

18.— In fhvonr of Church ; he put in two 
good blows, but, in dosing, both went down. 

18, V ' B eregg in s hit him quite round against 
the ropes, and Church was sent down. 

14.— Scroggins put in a facer, and Church 
went down. 

16.-^ttrdh made a hit abd fell down. 
(Nineteen minutes.) 

16.— Boroggins put in two ihoers, tamed 
•addenly mnd with ell the egUiigr of « 


diaoiug master, and ended by flooring 
Church. 

17. — Scroggins broke from a dose, end 
exchanged some blows; but Church ulti- 
mately threw him. 

18. — Churdi made one or two good stops, 
but was sent down. 

19. *^-Soroggms milled his opponent in all 
directions wiuout receiving any return, till 
Church went off his legs. 

80. — Scroggins was the principal receiver 
in this round. In a close, both down. 

81. — Scroggins, with the utmost aangfroid^ 
on setting-to floored his man, and ttooa over 
him with the utmost oontem]^. 

88. — Scroggins measured his distance 
agf^ well, put in a tremendous fimer, and 
ultimately throw his opponent. 


ultimately throw bis opponent. 

83. — Church felt for Scroggins' nob twice, 
and threw him. 

84. — Scroggins received a hit at going in, 
but, in closing, both went down. 

25. — Church put in a facer, but Scroggins 
soon floored him. 

26. — Church, with much severity, hit his 
opponent quite away from him, and had the 
best of the round. In closing, both went 
down. 

27. — Church seemed in this ronnd totally 
off his guard. SorogginB put in seven severo 
facers in rapid saocossion, till he sent Church 
down. (Twenty to one.) 

28. — SorogguiB determined to lose no time, 
pursued his ^vantage with the utmost spirit, 
aoaling out punishment at every step. His 
rush was not to be resisted, and Church 
again wont down. 

29. — Church gave hii opponent a check 
upon his nob as ho was ^mg in, but it did 
not ultimately prevent Scroggins from bor- 
ing him to the ropes, and getting him down. 
(Any odds.) 

80. — Church was completely on the taking 
system ; the knowledge of giving he seemed 
totally ignorant of. A greater glntton was 
never seen, no common caterer could serve 
his inordinate appetite. Boroggins hit bis 
adversary off his legs. 

81. — Church only appeared as a mark to 
bit at. Stopping nis Mversary was out of 
tiie question ; he again measured his length 
on thegrasi. 

88.— boroggins was truly ooBspionooi in 
this round. He did as ha likeoi^ his 
antagonist, till he sent him down. 

88.— It was astouidiing to see Ohuveh, 
oonsidering the eevere miUlng he had re- 
oeived, continue to flMe his man with each 
oonfldenoe. He had no chance whaterer, 
except being knocked down. 

84.— Chnrdh exchanged some blow! in tbia 
round rather to his advantege, but ahnoeb 
laid himself down from aahMstiaa ad the 
cf it. 
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86.— SorogffiDf, in making a hit, litanlljr wiahet. Boroggina was awake that notory 
pushed down nis opponent. waa oertain, and aant hia adveraaiy down in 

86.— Ohnroh waa hit down almoat upon quick time, 
aetting-to. 46.— Ohuroh waa now going rerj faat, and 

87*<— Soroggina, eager to put a fluiahing waa aent down upon aett^-to. 
atroke to thia game aiticde, mdied in fhri- 47.— ^e mortification of surrender urged 

ously and aent him down. • Churdh to continue the battle while he waa 

88.— Churoh*a face looked deplorable ; he able to atand upon hia lega ; but it was all 
rooeired three tremendous blows. Scrcgus up, and he was only receiving nnnooeaaaiy 
put in also a severe body blow with hia left pnnidnnent, being aent down everv round, 
hand, when Church aa uanal went down. 48.— Ohui^ went donm completely es* 

80.— The battle might be aaid to be at an hauated. 
end, but Church's game waa not yet ex- 40.— Notwithstanding the reduced state of 

hauated. Scroggins again aent hia man Church, he made a couple of hits, but it waa 
down. only to be sent down. 

40. — Scroggins ran in to hia adversary like 60 and last.— On coming to the aoratoh ho 

a bull, hc^ foremost, at hia body, and was floored, mas eerememta, and not able to 
caught hold of the waistband of his breves, meet his man anv more. He was led out of 
hut instantly recollecting, as it were, that he the ring dreadfully beaten. 

had committed an error, he olid hia hands Bemarkb.— A gamer man never entered 

upwards. It might have been accidental, the ring than Church ; he proved himself a 

but the seconds or Church considering such complete taker, but as to the winning conae- 

ou attack contrary to the established rules of quenoea of giving ho had much to learn, 

fighting, thought tliat to fulfil their duty Scroggins was completely at home ; cautious 

they ought to uUce their man out of the ring. of himself, his judgment was excellent in 

The umpires, however, passed it over, and perceiving when hia antagonist was ex- 

thus, fortunately for Scroggins, saved him nausted, and going in promj^y to finish him 

from the disagreeable circumstance of a off. He, however, gave a chance away, by 

wrangle, or perhaps making a drawn battle running head foremost at his c^ponent^ 

of it. body, a proceeding which at the present day 

41. — Though Church could not win, yet ho would have lost him the battle. Scroggins, 

now and then felt for his antagonist s nob however, did not win thia fight without con- 

sharply, and in this round he put in a severe sideruble punishment about the nob, one of 

focor, but Scroggins sent him down. his eyes being nearly closed, and his face 

42. — Nothing. Church went down upon much beaten. He never exhibited anything 

setting-to. like such marks before. Church sprainea 

43. -^crogginB again nobbed hia opponent, hia ankle severely in the third round ; and 

and, to add to the severity of the punish- had not this accident occurred, he might 

ment, Church received a severe body blow have stood up much better, perhaps with 

before he found bis way to the gross. more ebanoe of ultimate saocess. Hisoonfi- 

44. — Sort^gins hit his adversary cleanly donee never deserted him throughout the 

down, and it was apprehended that he would battle ; and he talked to hia second between 

not bo able to como again *, indeed, his backer every round of hia capabilities to continue 

wished him to desist from the contest. The Uie contest. After the great snccess of 

seconds of Scroggins took the hint, and threw Scroggins in the two first rounds, when he 

up their hats in the air as the token of vie- in fact reduced winning almost to a oer* 

tory. The outer ring immediatelT gave way, tainty, many of the fanw expressed some 

but Ohnroh insisted upon fighting longer, and little astoniument that fifty-eight minutes 

the should elapse before Soroggme was able to 

46th round commenced daring thia oonfu- send hia man out of the nog. Mr. Jaok- 

aion. The spirit of Church was good, but son ooUeoted £20 to reward the bravery of 

hia strength could not keep pace with his Cbaroh. 

The fiiendfl of Tom Hall (known as the Isle of Wight Hall), were ex- 
tremely anxious to match him with Boroggins for 200 guineas a-side ; but» 
after four meetings upon the sulyeot, the last of whidi was held at the 
Hansion House Ooffee House, February, 1817, the partisans of Hall ofibred 
to pay half the dqK)nt between Boroggins an4 Turner, in order to induce the 
former to relinquish that match. Hall also proposed to add ten pounds 
which hod been forfeited, to him in a previous instance, to the battle-money; 
but the offibts were declined. Scroggins had no objection to flght Hall, 
provided hi weig^ no more than eleven stone. However, it was tho 
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general opinion among the best judges of pugilism that Hall was too hearj 
for our hero. 

After six months' interval, Scroggins again entered the prize ring. His 
antagonist on this occasion was the afterwards celebrated Ned Turner. The 
affoir came off in a field near Hayos Turnpike, Middlesex, on Wednesday, 
Uarch 26, 1817 ; Scroggins fighting Turner £100 against £60. This con- 
test ended in a draw, the portioulaxs of which will be found in the memoir of 
Ned Turner, ante, p. 374. 

A second match was afterwards made on the 10th of June, 1817, Scroggins 
fighting Turner £120 against £80. 

Upon a review of the merits of tho drawn battle above mentioned, some 
doubts appeared to exist in the minds of the backers of Scroggins respecting 
the result of the coming fight. The following contest, however, which took 
place ad interim^ not only tended to remove the doubts in question, but 
operated so strongly towards increasing their former confidence in Scroggins 
as to raise the odds to three to one that he was tho victor. 

A meeting was held at Tom Oliver's house in Peter Street, Westminster, 
on Friday, Hay 2, 1817, to complete the stakes for the match between Sutton 
and Ned Painter. Several pugilists were present upon this occasion, among 
whom were Scroggins, Garter, West Country Dick, Ballard, Purcell, etc. 
Soroggy having drank fmly during the evening above stairs, descended into 
the parlour and ridiculed Dick upon his defeat by Bandall. He also offered 
to bet two to one upon himself against Turner, which was immediately 
accepted by Kiohmond ; and, upon the latter's taking up the money to deposit 
in some person’s hands, Scroggins seized hold of the man of colour. Scrog- 
gins now gave some ludicrous imitations of Bichmond’s mode of millings 
calling him everything but a good one, and offered to fight the man of colour 
in the room for any sum. The latter was much pressed to give Scroggins a 
thrashing for his improper conduct, but Bichmond kept his temper, although 
called a cur for suffering such a little fellow to insult and triumph over him. 
Bichmond was not to be moved from his resolution, and very properly ob- 
served, ‘‘That as Scroggins was under an en|{agment to fig^t Turner, the 
^porting world riionld not experience a disappointment from his the 

man from fulfilling his agreement." This conduct on the part of Bichmond 
was admitted to be handsome and manly by all present. Scroggins, howem, 
would not be denied— fight he would with somebody, and to accommodate Us 
penchant, a match iras proposed between him and young Fisher for twenty 
guineas apside, to be decided instantly, the latter having gallimtly beaten 
the rough and hardy Orockey, before the Grand Duke of Bassia, dt (hauim 
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Wamn. Brenoiuly, however, the opinioiL of Mr. Jadumi was taken xeqpeet- 
ing the propriety of Boroggins fighting, conaidetiiig his engagement with 
Turner. *Mr. J. thought he ought not. Scroggins overruled this otjeotion, 
by declaring that nothing diouid hinder him ftom having a mill, provided 
Mr. Fanner would make the match. Shelton, in conjunction with some 
other persons, then put down the money for Fisher. The large room at the 
back of the premises was lighted up, the scratch made, bottles, lemons, etc., 
produced ; the q)ectators retired to each end of the room, and the door was 
locked. Mr. Jackson acted as umpire. Gaiter and dark attended Scroggins ; 
Hichmond and a novice waited upon Fisher. Three to two on Scroggins. 
The parties shook hands— half minute time was allowed, and sixteen minutes 
before twelve o’clock at night the battle commenced. More spirited betting 
or greater order never was observed at Moulsey, Shepperton, or Coombe 
Wood. 


THE FIGHT. 


Round l.^On setting*to miiohief being 
meant, little eoienoe wae di^layed between 
the combatants; Fisher put in a slight body 
hit. Scroggins reeled in after ms nioai 
mode, and Mth went to work slap bang- 
some sharp nobbers were exchanged, and, 
in closing, both down, Soroggy undermost. 
Well done, Fisher!**) 
a.— Fisher, full of gaiety, again hit, first 
on the body, and seemed resolutely deter- 
mined upon following up his suooess. They 
both nobbed each other smart^ ; and in 
struggling to obtain the throw, Boioggy, as 
before, was undermost. 

8.— Scroggins, from the effects of lushing, 


6.— Nothing bat milUng was the order of 
thisM^i both down. 

niM at Us oppww&t with 
tbs impstogrily if a ball*dog, sad ma^ his 
oBS*twotdnipQBFithsr'satngi the latter 


le quite noiay to the soratoh, and laugh- 
ing at Fisher, told him if he oould hit no 
himer than he had done, he must lose it, 
and he (Serogras) would soon oonrinoe him 
of that fact. JHsher, not dismayed by this 
threat, not only fouffht with' his opponent 
manfully, but threw nim oompletely on hie 
face. rOo it, Fisher!**) 

4.— Tliis was a good round, and Fisher 
pelted away so sharply, that Soroggy seemed 
rather sobered by the oontact. Oeremony 
was out of the question, hit for bit was re- 
dprodallygirsa, nil Fisher slipped and went 
down. (Two to one on Seroiiy Wee toei- 
ferated ^ his partisans.) 

6.— -I^Aer oame to the loratoh in the 
most lively style, and eet-to with as muoh 
ooolneis as if he hnd been fitting s mm 
commoner. SheysomielioiidfFiid^imder- 


stood to him like bricks, and oontended 
gamely tiU he found himself nndermoet in 
me throw. (This oham on the past of 
Soroggy brought offers forward of four to 
one in his fovonr.) 

8. — Fisher went to work msnfolly, and 
Scroggins slipped down from a hit, but, 
instantly recovering himself, instead of 
finishing the round, he rushed at Fisher, 
when eome sharp blows were exchanged tiU 
both went down. 

9. — Fisher with (he utmost ease sent 
Soroggy down. ("Bravo, Fisher— stick to 
him, my lad!**) 

10. — One of 6orQgmn8*s peepers seemed a 
little damaged, but bis canvas apMred so 
impenetrable that the olaret coorned to 


its appearanoe. Both again down ; but 
Scro^ns, while on the knee of his second, 
gave two or three load hems, as if to im- 
prove his wind. 

11. — This was a truly punishing round. 
Fisher hit Scroggins slightly down— he was 
up again in a twmkling, and most forionsly 
went in to mill his opment ; ha was, how- 
ever, ultimately sent down. 

12. — Fisher put in a. good fhoer; but, in 
closing, botff down. 

18.^As yeti notldnfl^ was the matter with 
r, and considering Boroggins was three 
upon oommea«»ng the fight, he 

iQM around him what a fine 

oonstitation he pomessed. fieher wee eleo 
viewed withadadrat i o ii ^ a admekingeltow- 
uoe for Ue " greenneii*’ in oootendmg with 
a pog^ at fiie top of tim tree, hepr^ 
hfmeelf an ugly enstomer for thie modeta 
Dutch 8am. In tUe round fM&er hnd the 
best decidedly. , , , , . . 

|il.-«8orcggint went down in doling, hnl 


Fisher, 
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the ftdvintiM wm on bii nde. Whan on twinUuig. Thia Uow wu od tha ftaa, aad 
his saooad’s Imaa* ha saaarmglv obaarvad to fifom its tramandoaa aavaritj, his ooBBtan- 
Firiiar, that ** he ooald not hit na«d enough i anoe ohaagad* fleroggins shonted with glaa, 

ha had batter nve it ioi as a few mora of Ati and offaraa to bat aojthing. 
hits most finish him.’* 88.— FUhar again want down ton adight 

16 to Nothing material on either hit Sorqggins, with mnoh contempt and 
side. confidence. *' What do you think of that P 

18.— In thia round Soroggy was floored. I’ll bat a hundred to one, I’ll win it.” 

Great applause to Fisher. 89 to 48.— Fisher fought manfiilly, but a 

10 to 88.— Though Scroggins was the fit- change had taken place ; ha diowad signs 

vouritet yet many present considered the of weakness, and went down in all these 

event at this stm of the fight doubtful, rounds. (£^0 to £100 on Soroggy* and his 

(Upon several offers being made, Scroggy partisans roared with delight.) 

otonred, ** Aye, bet away, gentlemen, I can 48.— Serognns now began to finish in high 

win it like fun. I lay two to one on my- style, and d«wt out some ^mendons punim- 

aelf.”) ment. (Ouiaea to a dulling was offered, but 

24 to 29.— Fisher appeared still fresh, and not taken*) . 

notwithstanding the desperate rushing for- 44 and nut— Fidier came to the scratch 
ward of Scroggins to take the fight ont of much diatresaed, and Soroggina again milled 

him, he never flinched from his man, but him down. On time being called, Fisher 

fought with Scroggins like a gamecock. At could not rise from his second’s knee, being 

the conclusion of this round, which was in very fisint and rather sick, upon which Scrog- 

favour of the cove of Stangate, he ezclainied gins was declared the conqueror. The battle 

with the utmost confidence, “ Who can beat lasted forty-one minutes, 

me, alive P 1 can mill any of ’em ! ” Remarks.— Fisher must be pronounced a 

80 to 82.— Scroggins hod the worst of good man, and hod he fought more at the 

these rounds, lie appeared rather clis- neod he might have been aUe to have given 

tressed, and from the effects of the grog a better account of the battle. His mug 

reeled about. Fisher exchanged many blows was a little battered, but in other respects 

to his advantage. be did not exhibit severe marks of punish- 

88.— This round was oomploto hammer- ment. Ue attributed his loss to the very 

ing. Scroggins wanted to put an end to tlie heavy falls he experienced more than to the 

fight, and tonght his way in witli all the blows he encountered, and walked from tlio 

determination of a lion. His blows wore scene of action without any help. Scroggins 

tenific— and although ho went down from a fought under disadvantage ; but the oonfi- 

sharp hit, ho instantly jumped up a^n and deuce he possessed was truly astonishing, 

milled Fisher furiously till he got him down. He urged that he could beat all the light 

Carter now offered a guinea to nalf-a-crown. weights, and entertained an idea that six 

“ Bravo, Soroggy— he is an astonishing fel- men in the whole kinf^om did not exist who 

low ! ” was the jroneral cry. could conquer him. He was much inobri- 

34 to 8G.— Well contested on both sides : atod, and the danger lie was likely to ex- 

but in the latter round Fisher missed putting perieuce by losing a chance in his ensuing 

in a blow, that might have materially turned fight with Turner, seemed not in the least to 

the fight in his favour. He had hit Scrog- operate on his mind. Though the above 

gins away from him twice, near the corner conquest was not an easy fight, he was os 

of the room, that laid him open, and instead anxious to bet upon himself as the most 

of following up the chance, he retreated interested looker-on, offering terms almost 

and got sent down. Scroggins again loudly on every round. He was more beaten about 

hemmed, upon his second's knee, for wind. the face than his antagonist, 
fi?*— Scroggins sent down Fisher in a 

It was now decidedly two to ouc, and in many instances the odds were 
still higher throughout the sporting, that Scroggins would add another laurel 
to his wreath, in his second combat with Tomer, on the lOih of Jooe, 1817, 
at Sawbtidgeworth, Hertfordshire, but the smiles of fortune abandoned 
our hero, and, for tho first time in his life, he found himself in defoat, 
(See p. 377.) 

The only consolation Scroggins experienced, after his mind hod overeome 
the diock was attributing his loss to on occidental blow he receiTod upon the 
throat in the third round, and which swdled so rapidly os olmost to depriTe 
him of the power of breathing; nothing fkmld iotisfy his wounded fedingi 
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bnt aaofibfir opportunity to retrieve Hit loti laurels. Tomer, without hesita- 
tion, agreed to aooommodete him, and Scroggins was to confident of victory, 
that he put down the principal part of the money himself, to make the stakes 
£160 a-side, the combat to take place on Tuesday, October 7, 1817. But 
the charm was broken — ^the invincibility of Scroggins, in the sporting world, 
was at an end--^no longer a winning man his defects were too prominent to 
be overlooked. A material falling off was observed at his benefit and he was 
altogether so much reduced that the odds or the third contest were seven to 
four against him. 

During the time allowed fbr training, Scroggins, as on a former instance, 
unmindfhl of the necessity of paying attention to his health, in an inebriated 
moment had an accidental turn up with Bob Grogson at Belcher’s. In this 
skirmish he went down, and sprained one of his legs so severely that he did 
not recover from its effects for upwards of a month ; but, to make amends for 
this indiscretion, so much did he fancy this match, that he sold his house, 
quitted the character of a publican, and became a private individual, in 
order,” as he observed, to be more able to keep to his training.” 

B[is third battle with Turner was fought at Shepperton October 7, 1818 
(which, as well as the former, will be found under the Memoir of Tumnui, 
p. 882). Notwithstanding his professed contempt for regular training, 
Scroggins appeared in the ring in better condition than his opponent. It 
was evident to every one present that Scroggy strained every point to win ; 
and it is but common justice to remark, that bis character as a boxer rose 
hi^er, in every point of view, on that day than in any of his previous 
battles. ' 

Poor Bcroggy’s course was now a downward one. He had survived his 
fame ; and, never heeding the cautions of prudence, he paid the penalty, 
which men in every profession, pugilism by no means excepted, must pay 
for disregarding her dictates. 

He was successively defeated by Jack Martin, the opponent of 
(see p. 398), at Moulsey, on the 18th of December, 1818, after a game fight 
of sixty^five rounds, in two hours and two minutes ; by Josh. Hudson, at 
the same ^laee, Augurt 24, 1819, in eleven rounds, oooupying eighteen 
minutes; and twice by David Hudson, the first time in May, the seoond in 
July, 1820. 

Boroggy, however, was still game, and ready for anything. Detennbed 
as he hfanaelf said, ** to link somebody afore the year vas out, pervie- 
ing he oould get babken,” Jack looked in on the 80th of November, 1820, at 
a ’‘spread” given at Bandall’s in Chancery Lone, by sundry patrons of the 
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fistio ait. Spring, Parcdl, Randall, Tamer, Martin, Fhxl. Sampaon, Many 
Holt, and othon, nrere among the goeata, and the patter tumod on battlea 
paat and matches to come. A swell observed, that ** if he could be got into 
condition, he fdiould like to see a mill between Holt and the Old Tar, on 
account of the contrast of their styles.** Holt expressed his approbation of 
the proposal, and six wedis was mooted as the period. Jack, always rough 
and ready, replied, “ Why, as to that there matter, 'tain’t no match between 
me and Holt ; I can lick him like a babby. I never was so ill with a cold 
in all my bom days ; but as to time, why 1*11 fig^t him any time you like, 
even now, bad as I am.** Holt returned Scroggins thanks for his candour ; 
but, in return, thought Scroggins would have no dianee ; however,’* con* 
duded Cicero, ** far be it from me to aggravate the gentleniaiily sort of man’s 
impatience : I too think, if it can be managed, there’s no time like time 
present.” ”I’m ready,*’ retorted Scroggins; ”but the winner duiU have 
the whole of the purse.” ” And I am agreeable,” replied Holt. Ten guineas 
were quickly posted, end the usud preparatiens were made for the contest. 
Turner and Martin seconded Scroggins ; Purodl and Sampson were for Holt. 
Spring was time-keeper. Five to four on Scroggins on one side of the room, 
and five to four on Holt among the other party. 


THE FIGHT. 


Boond 1. -^The attitade of Holt waa 
elegant, and he appeared aleo diffionlt to 
be got at. Beroggine was not long in oom- 
menoing hie favourite meh, and he bored 
in uTOn hie opponent till he abeolutelj 
ran down Holt in the oomer, and fell 
npon him. 

а. — Thia round waa all fighting; and the 
wiat^caatora flew about till both went down, 
but Holt undermoat. 

8.— The fine aoienoe of Holt here told ; 
and he planted two nobbera with hia left 
hand without any return. Soroggina, how- 
ever, went in upon the old taok iraen, after 
•ome ezohangea, Holt jgot him down. 

4.— After aoae ezohangea of blowa upon 
their nobs, the oombatanta oloaed, and Holt 
weaved hia opponent in the Randall aigde. 
Beroggina got the throw, and Holt waa 
nndenneat. 

б. ^-/nie left hud of Holt told eeverelj, 
end Beroggiaa went away with the force of 
the hito.^Both down. 

4. Beroggina raahed in on Holt, bat in 
maldngja n»t he miaaed hia oppon^ end 
fidl. He immediate^ got na nd said, 
**Gantlemin, I beg yoar pirdon; i oonld 
not help it.** 

7 end 8.^Ko(hing elae bnt ^ , 

giviag and tiddag without fBnolimg, 


both went down. ** Bravo ! ** from the 
Pinka, “it’a an excellent fight. Both are 
good men : and^ Jaok’a aa good aa hia 
maater.'* Soroggina aeemed rather touohed 
in the wind, and he gave a loud hem. 

9.— Holt, in thia roond, waa everything. 
He gave Boroggy three fuera without any 
return, ud alao hit him down. ** SottMigy, 
hell apoil your beautiful mug, if yon to*t 
take oare.'*^ 


10 and 11.— Two alaahing rounda. In the 
laat, SorogvT went down from a alip. Ten 
minutea had elapaed. 

18.— Holt, after making a alight blow, 
alipped down. Biz to four on Holt. 

18 to 18.— The blowa of Holt wave not 
effeohve enough to take the fight oat of 
” ' igfoalir 


It waa haid inillingm 

Boroggina aaid to kia aaeon da, 
“I>oot water me ao aueh ; it*a all right; 
I can’t loae it.” 

16.— Holfa left 9^ waa rather duMged, 
and the ola^ had made ita appaaraaeeon 
• tramudoBi maad. 
and 8oio||gfaia threw Holt; bat he behaved 


little follow. 

17*— Bajpeggiaa’a nob waa a littls 
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and he again leoeieed two ikoert. Serog- 
gine alM went down. 

15.— After an eiohange of blows, Sorog- 
gins lauffhinffly observM to Holt, '* If you 
don't hit naraer, my boy, yon can never win 
it.*' Both down.— ^enty minntes. 

19. — Sharp fighting; bat Borogninl went 
down. Here Bandau took some niaady to 
Holt, and gave him advice. **How many 
■eoonds are there to be P" Mud an amatenr. 
**If there are forty it will make no odds," 
observed Boroggins. 

20. — In this roand, Soroggins received a 
severe hit on his throat; two fkoers were 
also added to it ; bat he would not be 
denied, and scrambled his way in, till they 
both went down. 

21. — Scroggins now began to wink, and ho 
was as mnbh distressed as an old, worn out, 
broken winded post prad ; ho, however, got 
Holt down. 

22 and 23.— **Go along, Harry, it's all 
your own ; hell not come above two more 
rounds." The left hand of Holt did some 
execution, and Soroggins had now the worst 
of it. 

24. — This was a tromendons round. Scrog- 
gins went to work like a blacksmitli hammer- 
ing at a forge, and bored Holt into a comer. 
Hit for hit was exchanged, till they both 
went down ; bat Holt was undermost, and 
tlie back part of his head came in contact 
with the window-seat. “ It's all iip ; " and 
Martin offered fifteen to ten. 

25. — Holt was quite an altered man, and 
he seemed stupefied ftom the effects of the 
fall. The whole of the falls throughout tho 
fight were heavy indeed. When time was 
called. Holt came to the scratch with groat 
difficult Scroggins down and undermost. 

20.— The science of Holt was much ad- 
mired ; and, although terribly distressed, he 
put in two facers before he went down. 
** He's nothing else but a game man," ftom 
all the swells. 

27.— Holt got better, and Scroggins, in 
going down, was undermost. 


28. — It was not yet safe to Scroggins. 
Both down. 

29. — This found was severely contested ; 
but the heavy fitll Holt received shook him 
all to pieoee. Ten to five on Boroggins. 

30. — Holt was game to the last; he ex- 
erted himself, and got Soroggins down. 

31. — Soroggins rjas very much exhausted, 
but the fight was not out of him, and he 
came up nret to the ematoh. Both down. 
Ten to three. 

32. — It wae evident Holt could not win, 
and he wai eent down in an instant. Ten to 
one. 

88 and last.— Holt was sent down, and his 
second could scarcely get him on his knee. 
When time was callw, the Birmingham 
Youth said he should not fight any more. 
Boroggins immediately came up to Holt, 
and said, Harry, give os your hand: you 
are a good fellow, and here’s a guinea for 
yon f " Hreat applanse from the swells, and 
** Jack, yon shall lose nothing by your gene- 
rosity and feeli^.” 

Bkmarks.— For two men out of condition, 
nay, both unwell, particularly Scroggins, it 
was a roach better fight than nas frequently 
been seen when boxen have been in regular 
tmining. Scroggins had still some tremen- 
dous Joints about him, and the old tar’s 
rambling, hardy mode of boring in, told 
severely at close quarters. It was a gallant 
battle on both sides ; but the blows of Holt 
were not hard enough to stop the mah of 
Soroggins. The accident Holt received in 
the twonty-fourth round perhaps lost him 
the tight ; he also complained of a sprained 
thumb before he oommenood the battio. In 
a ring some of the amateurs thought Holt 
might have stood a bettor chance. The 
smiles of viotory, which had not been iiuni- 
liar to Soroggins in his last nz battles, 
seemed to give him new life. It was an 
out-and-out concern altogether ; and the 
patrons of the science, manhnoss, and true 
game had a treat. 


This flush of success was followed by Buofher gjeam of sunshine. Scrog- 
gins found backers, and was pitted against Joe Parish, tho Watennan, who 
haring beaten Dariii Hany Holt, and Lashbrook, was thought a promising 
plant, in qjdte of Ids haring fidlen beneath the all-conqueripg arm of the 
Honparoil, Jack Bandall. Banstead Downs, in Surrey, on Saturday, March 
8, 1631, were the spot and time, and fifty goineas the sum ; it was the 
eeoond flg^t on the ahore day. The rain was pouring down in toTOents when 
Scroggins appeared and threw his hat into the zing^ attended by Band^ and 
Paddingtaii Jonea as his seoonda. Parish showed soon afterwards^ fbilowed 
by Spring and Harmer, Both men appearod in enoellent oonditioa. Por 
one hour and a qnarteri the pegilisti exerted themielTes in the hifi^iest 
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■t jle of courage to obtain the yictoxy. The changes were frequent indeed ; 
two to one on Scroggins— three to one on Paridi — ^three to one again on 
Scroggins— then other changes. In the fifty-second round, from the dis- 
tressed state of Parish, Bandall threw up his hat^ as it did not appear that 
Parish would be again able to appear at the scratch. Fe, however, re- 
coTered, and fought till the sixty-ninth round ; but in the last three rounds, 
it was a hundred pounds to a farthing in favour of Scroggins. The latter 
behaved extremely well, was remarkably steady, and reminded the spectator 
of his best days. He was, however, terribly punished. The greatest 
anxiety prevailed among the old fanciers, who were more than friendly in 
their good wi^es towards their old favourite. In the second round, Scrog- 
gins fell with his shoulder against one of the stakes (which circumstance was 
not known to the spectators, and operated as a groat drawback to his exer- 
tions). Had not this accident happened, Scroggins thought he could have 
won it in much less time. Parish was punished but little about the head ; 
yet he remained in a state of stupor a short time after the fight was over ; 
and Spring carried him in his arms out of the ring. Parish displayed a 
great deal of game, and suffered very severely from heavy falls. If Parish 
had gone in to fight first, he might have given a better account of the battle. 
Spring this day convinoed the amateurs ho was entitled to their praise, not 
only as a most attentive second, but as a most active one ; and it would not 
be doing common justice to the anxiety and exertions he displayed to make 
** ould Jack” win, to pass them over without notice. 

On the Thursday after the above fight, at Josh. Hudson’s benefit, Parish 
addressed the Court, observing, '‘that although he had been defeated by 
Scroggins, ho was not satisfied, and was ready to have another trial.” 
Scroggins, in reply, said, " from the advice of his friends, ho had not in- 
tended to have fought any more ; but as how he was too much of a gentle- 
man not to accommodate Mr. Parish, who was also a gentlemanly sort of 
a man; so he would give him another trial.” A guinea a-side was de- 
posited ; but on the arrival of the night to make the stakes good, Pariah did 
not make his appearance, and the guinea, of course, was forfeited. 

This sundiine, however, was evanescent, and the ooune of Serogi^i’s 
history tends henceforth downwards. In April, 1832, as related in the lifi 
of Tox Bauxcia, p. 166 anti, the hardy hero came in oontaot with the 
sdentifio Tom ; on this occasion if Tom was stale Scroggy oisnredly was but 
a shadow of his former sdf, and he waa moreover in that state of laab which 
had now bfcome almost habitual to him. BtUl, however, " ould Jack,” os ha 
woe already called, haunted the ring at every nSl of note, unable to quit the 
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arena of bis many triumpba. Tbe milling ** spirit strong witbin bim/* was 
shown on the 12tb of Jane, 1822, at Monlsey Hnrst. On that oeoasion the 
fights between Ward and Aoton, and Burke and Marshall, having gone off 
unsatisfactorily to the patrons of •boxing there and then present, a brace of 
countrymen offered themselves for a purse, and had aotually peeled,*' when 
Scroggy roared out, Gentlemen, as you’ve had but little fun to-day, suppose 
1 fight the Gip^, that will produce sport?" Cooper instantly replied that 
he was ready ; and the extemporaneous mill quickly commenced. Scroggins 
was seconded by Harry Harmer and Bill Bales; Abbot and Turner picked up 
the Gipsy. In this battle the rash and hardy little Tar showed the folly of 
entering the ring out ot condition. He was full of oranges, ginger beer, and 
heavy wet, taken as antidotes to tbe heat of the day, and as unfit to fight as 
a stall-fed ox; nevertheless he came up to be set down for twenty-five 
minutes, during which seventeen rounds wefe fought; Scroggins was at 
length persuaded to leave off. He afterwards observed, '*be could not 
win, but he wasn’t half-licked." This was our hero’s last appearance in 
the P. R. 

Poor Scroggins now became a mere hanger-on of pothouses: a droll, 
diverting vagabond, occasionally picking up a few shillings as a second, or 
receiving precarious assistance from those who had known him in more 
prosperous days. Among these Cribb was long his friend, and “ wittles " 
(for which Jack had an inordinate penchant, until brilliant Juniper utterly 
destroyed his digestion) were often set before him from the larder of the 
generous host of the Union Arms. Occasionally too. Jack would get in 
office as a waiter at one or other of the Sporting Houses ; but his invincible 
love of liquor soon lost him these temporary asylums. The editor of BcIFm 
L ife in London (V. G. Dowling, Esq.), by frequent generous appeals, and 
taking Jack’s name as the comic pseudonyme for innumerable admir- 
able burlesque poems on public afiairs, political and pugplistic, kept the 
once formidable pugilist, now the poor pothouse buffoon, from actual 
starvation. 

May tbe example of John Palmer have its proper weight with every man 
whose physical capabilities lead him to adopt pugilism ap a profesdoa ; and 
enforce the truth, that no oonatitution, however good, no strength, however 
superior to that of ordinary men, no amount of courage no degree of deter- 
mination, can supply the want of caution, of attention to training, of pru- 
dence, of moderation ; in short, of ateadinesa of oondnot and becoming be* 
haviour in and cut of the rlpg. This is the deduction which every attentive 
reader of this histoiy oannot iaO to draw from a perusal of the lives of our 
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moit eminent bozere — ^tbat in the ring, m in every other pnrenit^ honeity of 
piiipose, adf-denial, and sobriety are indispensable— at least while engaged 
in struggles to attain distinction. 

Scroggins departed this life on the 1st of November, 1836, in extreme 
poverty, having not quite completed his 49th year. 

In BelFi Life in London of November 6, appeared a monody of great 
bmgth, and on the 13th the snbjoined— 


"EPITAPH ON OLD JACK 8CBOGQINS, P.P. 

BT BIB FR08TT-FA0BD VOGO, llABT.i P.L.F.* 

" Beneath thii inrf, and number'd with the dead. 

Poor old Jack Seroggins reete hia weaiy head. 

Hia fbrm groteaqne departed, nerer more 
To aet the Oaatle parlour in a roar. 

Hia Bpirit now nnoonaoiona of diatr ea a— 

Hia active limba all atiff and motionleaa-** 

Proof againat pain, or povertj'a attack. 

Here liea a Nonpareil— alaa, poor Jack I 
T waa m the proud and palmj daja of lignt, 

That firat hia wond’rous nroweaa came to lights 
And long the annala of uie ring diall tell, 

Floor’d by hia fivea, how many a prime one fell ; 
How many a gallant miller, tried and tough, 

Aa victor haird him, ciying, * Hold, enon^ f * 

How from hia lipa ihia language oft hath dropp'd, 

* I beara no maheo to the man I *ve whopp’d r 
But hia last fight ia fou|^t — ^the Champion grim. 

To whom wo ul muet yield, hath vanqaiah’d him 
Kia allies sure — ^palo aickneaa, max, and age— 

Have fairly driven old Beroggina off the abagef 
Btretch’d the tough veteran on hia lowly bier. 

With none to comfort, and with nought to cheer, 
Fogn’a aalt tears, ainoe thou art gone, old blades 
Shall oft bedew the spot where won art laid; 

And to thy memory in thy plnee of reat. 

He oft will take a drop of Seeger'a beat. 

A long farewell, from care and aorrow freo, 

Neglect and kindneaa ara alike to thee ; 

Tet a poor brother bud, to friendahip tme, 
Weepao’er thy grave, and aigha a laat adiim,* 


• Feet Lauiuaie to the Faaqy.— Ksw 
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APPENDIX TO PERIOD IV. 


CAPTAIN ROBERT BARCLAY, ALLARDTCE OP 

URY* 

A Histobt of Boxing without mention of Captain Barclay would be incom- 
plete. Aa a thoroughbred aportsmani who practised what he studied, and 
achieved what ho attempted, his name will be long preserved. Whether 
following the hounds after fox or deer, labouring to improve the system of 
agriculture, displaying hia extraordinary feats of pedeatrianism, exercising 
his judgment in training men for foot races and pugilistic combats, or in his 
encouragement of Highland sports and pastimes, Captain Barclay was always 
foremost. His knowledge of the capabilities of the human frame was com- 
plete, and his researches and practical experiments to ascertain the physical 
powers of man would have reflected credit on our most enlightened and per- 
severing physiologists. The sporting pursuits of Captain Barclay were scien- 
tific, and his plans so wdl matured that his judgment generally proved 
successful. 

Bobert Barclay, Allardyce of TTry, sueoeeded his fiither in the eighteenth 
year of his age. He was bom in August, 1779 ; and, at eight years of age, 
was sent to Enghmd to receive his ^education. He remained firar years at 
lUchmood School, and three years at Biixton Causeway. His academical 
studies were qomp^dbed at Chinbridge. 

The Captain’s Ihvoiizifee pursuits were, the art of agricnltura aa the serious 
burinesa of his lift, and manly qgesta as his amusement The unprovemant of 
hu estates oocupiad aamft of hia attentioi^ and, by pursuing the plan adoiptad 
by his imm ed i a t e paedacasaor, the Talxm V hia property was greatly aug« 
mented. His lave ef athletio axeroiaea was seconded by the strong con* 
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formation of his body and groat muscular strength. His usual rate of tiUTd- 
ling on foot xras six miles on hour, and to walk from twenty to thirty miles 
before breakfast was a favourite amusement. His style of walking was to 
bond forward the body, and throw its weight on the knees; his step short, 
and his feet raised only a few inches from the ground. Any person trying 
this plan will find his pace quickened, and he will walk with more ease to 
himself, and be better able to endure the fatigue of a long journey than by 
walking perfectly erec^ which throws too much weight of the body on the 
ankle joints. With sound sense Oaptain Barclay tells us ho always wore 
thick shoes and lambs’ -wool stockings, to preserve the feet from injury, and 
impart a lightness and activity when for a time a lighter shoe is adopted. 
The Captain possessed uncommon strength in his arms. In April, 1806, 
while in Suffolk with the 23rd regiment, he offered a bet of 1,000 guineas 
that he would lift from the ground the weight of half a ton. He tried the 
experiment, and lifted twenty-one half hundred weights. He afterwards, 
with a straight arm, threw a half hundred weight the distance of eight yards, 
and over his head the same weight a distance of five yards. 

The following list contains the most prominent public and private pedes- 
trian exploits performed by Captain Barclay. 

The Captain, when seventeen years of age, entered into a match with 
a gentleman in London, in the month of August, 1796, to walk six miles 
within an hour, fair toe and heel, for 100 guineas, which he accomplished on 
the Croydon Hoad. 

In 1798 he performed the distance of seventy miles in fourteen hours, 
boating Fergusson, the celebrated walking clerk, by several miles. 

In December, 1799, he accomplished one hundred and fifty miles in two 
days, having walked from Fenchurch Street in London, to Birmingham, 
round by Cambridge. 

The Captain walked sixty-four miles in twelve hours, including the time 
for refreshment, in November, 1800, as a sort of preparatory trial to a match 
of walking ninety miles in twenty-one hours and a half, for a bet of 500 
gumeas, with Mr. Fletcher, of Balling^oe. In training, the Captain caught 
cold and gave up the bet. In 1801 he renewed the abore match fer 2,000 
guineas. He accompliihed sixty-seven miles in thirteen hours, but, having 
drank some brandy, he became instantly sick, and unable to proceed. He 
eonsequently gave up the bet, and the umpire retired; but, after two hours’ 
rest, he was so far recovered that he had time enough left to have perlbrmed 
bio task. 

Captain Barclay fdt so confident that he could walk ninety mOea in 
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twenty-one hours and a half^ that he again matched himself for 5,000 
guineas. In his training to perform this feat he went one hundred and 
ten miles in nineteen hours, notwithstanding it rained nearly the whole of 
the time. This performance may be deemed the greatest on record, being at 
thg rate of upwards of one hundred and thirty-ftTe miles in twenty-four 
hours. 

On the 10th of November, 1801, he started to perform the above match, 
between York and Hull. The space of ground was a measured mile, and on 
each side of the rood a number of lamps were placed. The Captain was 
dressed in a flannel shirt, flannel trowsers, and night-cap, lambs’-wool stock- 
ings, and thick soled leather shoes. He proceeded till he had gone seventy 
miles, scarcely varying in regularly performing each round of two miles in 
twonty-flve minutes and a half, taking refreshment at different periods. Ho 
commenced at twelve o’clock at night, and performed the whole distance by 
twenty-two minutes four seconds past eight o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
being one hour, seven minutes, and flfty-six seconds within the specified 
time. He could have continued for several hours longer if necessary. 

In December the Captain did one hundred miles in nineteen hours, over 
the worst road in the kingdom. Exclusive of stoppages, the distance was 
performed in seventeen hours and a half, or at the rate of about five miles 
and three-quarters each hour on tlie average. 

As an additional instance of the Captain’s strength, he performed a most 
laborious undertaking, merely for his amusement, in August, 1808. Yisiting 
at Colonel Murray Farquharson’s house in Aberdeenshire, he wont out at 
five in the morning to exgoy the sport of grouSo shooting, when he travelled 
at least thirty miles. He returned to the Colonel’s house by five in the 
afternoon, and after dinner set off for TJry, a distance of sixty miles, which 
he walked in eleven hours, without stopping once to refresh. He attended 
to his ordinary business at home, and in the afternoon walked to Lanrence- 
kirk, sixteen mfles, where he^donoed at a ball during the nig^t, and returned 
to TJry by seven in the mondng. He #d not yet return to bed, but oooupied 
the day in partridge diooting. He had thus travdled not lees than one 
hundred and thirty miles, supposing him to have gone only eight miles in 
the course of the day’s shooting at home, and also danced at Laurencekirk, 
without deeping, or having been in bed for two nights and nearly three days. 

In October, 1808, Captain Barclay made a matdi with Mr. Webster, 
a gentleman of great odebrity in the sporting world, by which Captain 
Barclay engaged hhnself to go on foot a ftonsand miles in a thonssnd snooes* 
Bive hours, at the rate of a mile in each and every hour, fbr a bet of 1,000 
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gnineas, to be performed at Newmarket Heeth, and to start on the following 
Ist of June. In the intermediate time the Captain was in training by Hr. 
Smith, of Owston, in Yorkdiire. To enter into a detail of his matchless 
performance would bo tiresome ; suffice to saji he started at twelve o’clock 
at night on Thursday, the 1st of June, 1809, in good health and high spiiits. 
His dress foom the commencement varied with the weather. Sometimes^he 
wore a flannel jacket, sometimes a loose great cost, with strong shoes, and two 
pairs of coarse stockings, the outer pair boot stookings without feet, to keep 
his legs dry. He walked in a sort of lounging gait, without any apparent 
extraordinary exertion, scarcely raising his feet two inches above the ground. 
During a great part of the time the weather was very rainy, but he felt no 
inconvenience ih)m it. Indeed, wet weather was favourable to his exortLons, 
as. during dry weather, he found it necessary to have a water-cart to go over 
the ground to keep it cool, and prevent it becoming too hard. Towards the 
condusion of the performance, it was said. Captain Barclay suflered much 
from a spasmodic afiection of his legs, so that he could not walk a mile in 
less than twenty minutes ; he, however, ate and drank well, and bets were 
two to one and flve to two on his completing his journey within the time 
prescribed. About eight days before he finidied, the sinews of his right leg 
became much better, and he continued to pursue his task in high spirits; 
consequently bets were ten to one in his favour, in London, at Tattersall’s, 
and other sporting cirdes. 

On Wednesday, July the 12th, Captain Barclay completed his arduous 
undertaking. He hod till four p.m. to finish his task, but he performed the 
last mile by a quarter of an hour after three in perfect ease and great spirits, 
amidst an immense crowd of spectators. The influx of company had so much 
increosed on Sunday, it was recommended that the ground should be roped 
in. To this, however. Captain Barclay objected, saying he did not like such 
parade. The crowd, however, became so great on Monday, and he hod 
experienced so murii interruption, that he was prevailed upon to allow this 
praeaution to be taken. For the last two days he appeared in higher spirits, 
and performed his last mile with apparently more ease and in a riiortsir time 
than he had dona for some days past. ^ 

With the diange of weather he had thrown off bis loose great ooet, which 
he wore during the rainy period, and walked in a flannel Jacket He also 
put on diocB thicker than any which he had used in any pKevkna part of his 
perfeimanee. When aAed how he meant to art after hf had finished his 
feat, he said he shonld that night take a good aoniid deep^ but that ho must 
nave himself awaked twice or thrice in the ni^t to avoid the danger of a too 
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sudden trandtion from almost constant ezertiim to a state of loug reposo. 
One bundled guineas to onoi and mdeed any odda wbatever, were offered on 
Wednesday morning; but so strong was the oonfldenoe in bis success that 
no bets could be obtained. ‘The multitude who sesorted to the scene of 
action in the course of the oonduding days was unprecedented. Not a bed 
cdUd be procured on Tuesday night at Newmarket^ Oambtidge, Bury, or any 
of the towns or villages in the vicmiiy, and every horse and vehicle were 
engaged. Among the nobility and gentry who uFUaeased the conclusion of 
this extraordinary peiformance were the Pukes of Argyle and St. Alban’s; 
Earls Grosvenor, Besborough, and Jersey; Lords Foley, and Somerville; 
Sir John Lada, Sir F. Standish, eto. The aggregate of the lets ;s supposed 
to have amounted to £100,000. 

Captain Barclay, as noticed in our memoir of Cbtub, gave his troming 
experience to the world in a modest publication. His papers upon agricul- 
ture in various magaaines pubUshed in England and Scotland, were remark- 
able for their sound sense, plainness, and practical knowledge. That the 
severity of his athledo feats did not prematurely wear out the animal machine 
may be inferred from the fact that he enjoyed a green and active old age at 
Pry, near Stondiaven, Kincardineshire, his patrimonial estate, until his 79th 
year, respected as strongly in private circles for his kind and gentlemanly 
demeanour as celebrated for his public exploits, sporting and athletic. 


GEOBGE STEPHENSOE, M.P., 1801. 

It vould indeed be the ignorance which casts away pearh were we to 
pass unnoticed an illnatration of manhood identified with the practice of 
pngiUtm, whereia tiie honoand name of the greatest engtneeiing genius of 
an enipneeriitg age was the prime ootor. Oewge Stephenon, therefore^ the 
praotioil origiiutn of (he looomotiTe, the cieator of railways m we sow 
see them, the ooDsteMtor of the moat oomplets^ pemaneBt^ and stnpen- 
doua works on maiiiUad, ooaat» and aea, that an age of wonders has seen, 
finds n place in PoanaCna. The fkots and text of (ho namtiTe of thie 
episode in the early life ef Oeoige Btephenaon are ftom Smiles’a “IdTsa 
of (leorge and BcilM 8tepheneaii«’' p. 80, edit 1864. 'We may oboarve 
(hot Oeovge Stophenaon (bom Jvat 9, 1781) would be twen^ yaera of 
age in 180}, 
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long ifter Stephenson began to work as brakesman at Black 
Callerton (near Newcastle), he had a quanel with a pitman named Ned 
Nelson, a roystering bnlly, who was the tenor of the village. Nelson was a 
great fighter, and it was therefore considered dangerous to quarrel with him. 
Stephenson was so unfortunate as not to be able to please this pitman by the 
way in which he landed him when drawing him out of the pit ; and Nelibn 
swore at him grossly for the alleged dumainess of his 'brakeing.' George 
defended himself, and appealed to the testimony of his fdlow workmen. 
But Nelson had not been accustomed to George’s style of self-assertion, and, 
after a torrent of abuse, he threatened to kick the brakesman, who defied 
him to do so. Nelson ended by challenging Stephenson to fight a pitched 
battle. The latter coolly accepted the challenge, and a day was fixed on 
which the fight was to come off. 

“ Groat was the excitement in Black Oallerton when it was known that 
Gbordie Steidionson had accepted Nelson’s challenge. Everybody said Nelson 
would ‘ kill him.’ The villagers, the young men, and especially the boys of 
the village, with whom George was a great favourite, all wished he might 
beat Nelson, but they scarcely dared to say so. They came about him while 
he was at work in the engine-house to inquire if it was really true that he 
was going to fight Nelson? *Ay, ay; never fear for me. I’ll fight him,’ 
replied George coolly. And fight him he did. For some days previous to 
the appointed day. Nelson went entirely off work for the purpose of training, 
whereas Stephenson attended to his daily work as usual, for he was always 
temperate and in good condition, and did not seem in the least disconcerted 
by the prospect of the battle. So, on the day appointed George went into 
the Dolly Field, where his already exulting opponent was ready to meet him. 
George si ^pped, and went in like a practised pugilist, though it was his first 
and his last pitched batUe. After a few rounds, George’s wiry musdes, 
sound wind, cool self-possession, and practised strength enabled him so 
severely to punish his opponent as to secure an easy victory. This eiienm- 
stanoe,” condudes Mr. Smiles, **is related in illustration of Stephenson’s 
pluck and courage ; and it was thoroughly charaoteristio of the man. Tet 
he was the very reverse of quarrelsome. But he would not be put down by 
the bully of the colliory, and he fought him. There his pugilism ended. 
They shook hands, and continued good fHends. In alter life Stephenson’s 
mottle WHS hardly tried, but in a different way ; and he did not &il to 
exhibit the same resolute courage in contending with the bullios of the rail- 
way world that he diowed in his encounter with Nod Nulsoni the ^fighting 
pitman,’ of Callorton.” 
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JOHN SHAW, THE LIFE-GUAEDSMAN. 

ONE OF THE HEBOBS WbO FELL ON THE FIELD OF WATEBLOO. 

This stalwart soldier, whose martial exploits and honourable death are 
recorded in the pagea of Bir Walter Scotty Bir W. Napier, and the military 
annals of his country, bade fair to become a bright star in the pugilistic 
sphere, had not his career been so speedily terminated in the field of glory. 

John Bhaw was a native of Woolaston, in Nottinghamshire, and brought 
up as a farmer until eighteen years of age, when, tired of leading a dull, 
inglorious life, he enlisted, on the 16th of October, 1807, as a private in the 
Life-guards. Europe, we need hardly toll the reader, was then involved in 
the fiames of war by the martial spirit and aggressive designs of the French 
nation and its military Emperor, and young Bhaw— 

** Had heard of battlei . and had long'd 
To follow to the field soine warlike lord." 

When Shaw was a mere stripling, during the time he was fighting with 
a man three stone heavier than himself, at Woolaston, and in danger of being 
defeated, Jem Belcher, who was at Nottingham, suddenly made his appear- 
ance in the ring. That experienced hero went up to Shaw, and advised him 
how to alter his tactics so as to secure success. Bhaw, learning that it was 
the renowned Jem Belcher who thus stepped forward to direct his efforts, 
felt inspired with fresh courage, acted promptly on the advice given him, 
and, in the course of a round or two, so turned the battle in his favour that 
he ultimately gained the victory in great style, and earned the praise of Jem 
Belcher. From this incident he attached himself to scientific pngiliaoL 
Shaw possessed, in an eminent degree, many requisitea for a firsb-mte 
pugilist. He was in height six feat and half an inch, wei|^Dg, when 
stripped, close upon fifteen atone; and he derived great advantages from 
repeated exerciae with the dumb-bells, as a part of his military discipline ; -his 
continual practice of the broadsword also gave increased strength and das- 
ticity to his wrists and shoulders. Discipline^ too, had tau^d^t him ooolneaB^ 
in addition to a most excdlent natural temper. He was introduced to the 
Fives Court under the patronage of Colonel Barton. In his first exhibitions 
he was considered rather dow; but from the frequent use of the glovos, in 
competition with the most experienoed and aoicntific boxera^ ho rapidly 
improved. His height^ length, weit^ti and strength, united with a heart 
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which knew no fear, rendered Shaw a tmlj fonnidable antagonist. His 
publio displays were considered far above mediocrity, and he felt great pride 
in getting the best of the then terrific Molineanx. In a trial set-to at Mr. 
Jackson’s rooms with Captain Barclay— who never dirunk from punishment, 
or liesitated in milling his adversaiy, sooming anything like the delicacy of 

light play,” — ^the latter received such a convincing blow, that a dentist #as 
called in to replace matters in $(atu qw. The best critics were satisfied he 
was a thorough-bred one, and it was proved to be very difficult to hit him 
without being returned on. In retreating he made use of his loll hand with 
much effect, and was thought to fight something after the deliberate manner 
of Ciibb. 

In the neighbourhood of Fortman Square our hero milled three big fellows 
in the course of a few minutes with comparatiYe ease, for insulting him on 
the stay at home” character of his regiment, at that time a favourite taunt 
of the vulgar. They were compelled to acknowledge their misconduct, and 
glnd to cry for quailer. 

Shaw’s first appearance in the P. E. was on Saturday, July 12, 1812, at 
Goombe Warren, with Burrows, a sturdy West-countryman, who had fonght 
a good battle of an hour’s length with the tremendous Molineanx, when the 
athletic powers of the latter hero were undebaubhed and in full vigour ; but, 
in the hands of Shaw, the West-countryman had not the slightest chance. 
In the short space of seventeen minutes, in which thirteen rounds were 
fought, the superior science of Shaw had so nobbed Burrows that he could 
not see his way, and he was led out of the ring. Burrows never once drew 
blood from Shaw, who quitted the field without a scratch. 

Nearly three years elapsed before Shaw made a second appearance, during 
which period, it seems, from the considerable practice he had with the 
gloves, he was materially improved in science. On April 18, 1815, at 
Hounslow Heath, for a purse of fifty guineas, he entered the lists with one 
of the bravest of tho brave, namely, Ned Painter. Victory again orownod 
his efforts in twenty-eight minutes, and ho retired from the contest little, if 
any, the worse for wear. See Piixtsb, Yol. II., Chapter III., p. 77. 

It is certain Shaw had an eye upon the championship, ftr ho now fhrmslly 
challenged all England. The amateurs were divided in <^nion, hot Shaw 
felt confident, in hia own mind, that no boxer existed who conld conquer 
him. Six weeks had scarcely elapsed after the above battle, and no time 
allowed for either Oribb or Oliver (who wonU not have suifiired snob a 
ohoUenge to pest over unnoticed) to have an opportunity of entering the 
Ust« irith Shaw to decide tho pointi when the Iiifb-giu^ wm 0l4m4 
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abroad, and Shaw aooii found himself, with his comrades, on the plains of 
Waterloo His heroism on that memorable occasion has been handed down 
to posterity in those growing colours which real courage and love of country 
merit Sir Walter Scott has Ijius sung the fame of Shaw 

*'Tha work of Death ia done, jet itill her eona 
In Britons' praise the muse woold fhin prol^g, 

Would, were her power but equal to her will, 

Swell to a a^htjr stream her slender rill, 

Euilt her roicA to praise each ndUmt son, 

But ohiefbst thee, O godlike WelBngton ! 

But who ean count the sands f then might he name 
The lengthen'd nnmbors of the sons of mme : 

Nor 'mongst her humbler sons shall Shaw e'er die, 

Immortal deeds defy mortality. 

Posterity shall read the glowing page 
That paints the glories of a former age , 

Then shall their Dosoms bum with patriot fires. 

And, if their oountiy calls, they'll emulate their sires.*' 

In **raurs Letters to his Kinsfolk,’* Sir Walter, writing fW>m Paris of 
the BatUa of Waterloo, observes : — ** Amid the confusion presented by the 
fiercest and closest cavalry fight which had ever been seen, many individuals 
distinguishei themselves by feats of personal strength and valour. Among 
these should not be forgotten Shaw, a corporal of the Life-guards, well 
known as a pugillstio champion, and equally formidable as a swordsman. 
He is supposed to have slain or disabled ten Frenchmen with his own hand, 
before he was killed by a musket or pistol shot.” 

The science of the sword” was possessed by Shaw in a superior degree, 
which, backed by British strength and resolution, tended to secure the 
fortune of the day, in reducing the confidence of Napoleon’s hitherto invin- 
cible cuirassiers 


** A desperate charge tlio ouirawiors oppose. 

And thrust for thrust, and blows return for bio ws^ 
But still in rain the British sabres fall. 

Whose strokes robounded from a brazen wall. 

At length more waxy, with emerienee stor'd, 
Tliey now apply the soionoe of tho sword : 

Just at tlie junoturo of the arm and chest, 



It appear „ tlio Snt di^, pmiooa to tho Sattla of Waterloo^ Shaw 
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wounded in the breast, and was ordered bj his commanding officer to remain 
in the rear ; but after tho wound was dressed, and feeling little inoonTcnienco 
from it, ho nobly disdained to shrink from the post of honour, and on the 
18th took part in the grand decisiye sharge. After having performed his 
duty towards his country in a giant-like manner, and exalting his oharaojei 
os a man and a soldier, he fell on the 18th of June, 1815, ooTcred with glory. 

It would appear, from the statement of the author of Anecdotes of 
Waterloo,” that Shaw, though prostrated by a pistol shot, was yet alive on 
the morning of the 19th, but in artieuh mortii, having received an immense 
number of lance- wounds after his fall fkom the French light-cavalry, armed 
Polish fashion, who galloped over the ground. A soldier of the 78rd gave 
the expiring hero a draught of water ; but he was ** past all surgery,” and 
soon afterwards expired without the possibility of romoval to hospital. 

** While martial pompe rise on the view. 

And loud aoolaim exalts the brare, 

The tears of beanty shall bedew 
The fidlen viotor’s laurell'd grave ; 

Flow, moamfnl flow, and saoed be the tear, 

To grace the hero's fisU, whose bright career 
Is clos’d iavi^ry." 

**nUUlE BT DECORUM E8T PRO PATRU MOU.** 


GEOEGE NICHOLLB, THE CONQUEROR OF CRIBB. 

George Nicholls finds a niche here, principally from the circumstance of 
his early victoiy over the renowned Tom Cribb; his other fistic exploits, 
though numerous, not being of celebrity sufficient to entitle him to this 
distinction. Nicholls was one of the numerous ofhhoots of the Bristol school, 
and was bom in that city in the year 1795. In the third volume of 
”Boxiana” Pierce Egan has given an account of twenty-five pugilistic 
engagements, but, like the exploits of heroes before Agamemnon, they find 
no record, save in his pages. The most remarkable of those are thus namted. 

At seventeen years of age George entered the ring with a man of the name 
of Hooky Harding. It was only for a guinea a-aide, and it took place on 
Durdham Downs. Nichdlls had for his seconds Applcbee and George Davis. 
In forty minutes Harding was defeated, and the punishment he received was 
teniflo. This latter boxer hod gained considerable notoriety in having made 
a drawn bfittle, after a des^rate fight with the celebrated Bill Warn 
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A week after the above battle, the brother of Hording, anxious to have a 
turn with NiohdUs, fought him on Dnrdham Downs for a guinea and a half 
a-aide, but, in the second round, Harding, receiving an ug^j knock, exclaimed, 
«IVe had enough; Oeorge JBhall not servo mo as he did my brother.’’ 
Applcbee and Davis wore also seconds to Nidiolls on this occasion. 

A sailor, who weighed thirteen stone, challenged NichoUs for a guinea 
a-side. This battle took place in the Back Fields, near Lawford’s Gate. 
The man of war was a troublesome customer, and did not give in till one 
hour hod expired. 

Bill Thomas, a butcher, of Ghopstow, had io good an opinion of his milling 
qualities, that he sent a pubUc challenge to Bristol to fight the best man in 
that city. NichoUs accepted the chaUenge without delay, and he also won 
it ofT-hand. 

Leonard, the champion of Bath, was matched against NichoUs for five 
guineas a-side. Bob Watson and Tom Davis acted as seconds to our hero. 
This battle took place on Lansdown, the same day that Spaniard Harris and 
BiU Cox fought. The Bath champion was dreadfully beaten, and both his 
peepers were soon closed ; whUe NichoUs received but a sUght injury. 

It is stated by Pierce Egan that NichoUs was victor in forty-nine battles 
out of fifty. 

We wiU now quit these dateless records of NichoUs’s triumphs over the 
* illustrious obscure,” to come to his crowning achievement, the exploit 
which has preserved his name. It has been repeatedly urged that this over- 
throw occurred during the brave Tom’s noviciate ; but ho had previously 
beaten that renowned pugiUstic veteran, George Maddox, Tom Blako, and 
ikey Pig, oU of them men of notoriety os pugilists. The success of these 
contests had rendered Gribb somewhat conspicuous, and ho was rising fast 
into eminence and fame, when ho entered the lists with NichoUs, for a sub- 
scription purse of £25, at Blaokwater, thirty-two mitps from London, on 
Saturday, . July 20, 1605, made up by the api^ateurs, to compensate them 
for being deprived of witnessing the intended fight between the Game 
Ghioken and OuUy. Tom Jones waited upon NidtoUs, and Dick HaU was 
second to Gribb. The odds on setting-to were greatly on the side of Gribb, 
who was the favourite; but NiehoUs, aware of Cribb’s method of fighting, 
fought him after the etyle of Big Ben in his contest with Tom Johnson. 
NichoUs, Uke a skilfhl general, armed at aU points, was not to be dduded by 
the feints of the enemy. The system of milling on the retreat^ which Gribb 
had hitherto praotfsed with so much sneoess, in this instance fsiled. The 
ooolnesB and good temper of NichoUs appeared so emifiently throughout the 
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fight, that not only did he presenre his fortfitnde, hut added Tigonr to hii 
judgment. Hence, both in attack and defenoe, the fhtnre champion found in 
Nicholle a steady and decisiTe fighter. Cribh became perplexed at finding 
his tactics foiled. The advantage he had derived in former contests by 
drawing his opponents, and then punishing and irritating them in their 
pursuit, so as to make them throw their blows out of distance, and conse- 
quently render them feeble, ineffeetive, and uncertain, was rendered entirely 
unavailing. George would not suffer Cribb to play round him, but, with a 
guard like Ben’s, firm in the extreme, his attitude was impregnable. Nicholls 
could never be induced to quit his position without putting in a tremendous 
hit, waiting with the utmost skill for the attack of his opponent^ and then 
giving the counter with stinging severity. George scarcely ever failed in 
breaking through the defence of his adversary, and ultimately concluded tho 
round with a knock-down blow. Nicholls was a tremendous hitter; and his 
one, two, rendered him truly formidable. Tho science and ability displayed 
by Nicholls in this contest completely astonished the sporting world, many 
of whom, in obtaining such knowledge, found that they had procured it at 
no trifling expense. 

We have not met with any good or detailed account of this remarkable 
battle, and shall therefore add another report, which we find in Pancratia,’* 
pp. 237*238. 

** As Lo many amateurs had collected and come from town, a distance of 
thirty-two miles, to be present at this famous match, they were determined 
to knock up a fight, ond Tom Cribb, tho Black Diamond, who ranked very 
high as a pugilist, was matched against a man of the name of HiohoUs, 
a Bristol man, and who, like Gully, had never fought on a London stage. 
The former was seconded by Dick Hall, and tho latter by Tom Jones. At 
setting-to Cribb was the favourite, and odds were greatly in his favour. In 
tho first round Nickolls, however, brought him down ; but this was thought 
nothing of, os it was wdl known Cribb frequently threw himself back to 
avoid a blow. In the fourth round Cribb put in a most severe blow# and cut 
his opponent under the right eye. Nioholls still fought with gresA qnat, 
and perfectly cool and good-tempered. By the end of the twentieth round 
Nicholls had perfectly dosed one of his antagonist’s eyes, notwithstanding ho 
fought with great dexterity, and made several good ralliea. At the end of 
the fortieth round Cribb appeared distreaaed in hia wind; he, howerec^ had 
somewhat recovered the sight of his eye, but began to fight Tory ahyly# wA 
shift: his blows were fkequcntly short, and be several thnee fell bask from 
hie own hits. At the end of the fifty-second m»d ha gave in« end the 
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knowing ones were done, as they were eongusno of Cribb, even to the laf»t. 
NiehollB was by all acknowledged a prime fellow : his superiority consisted 
of Tory expertly breaking on his adTenary, in the style of Slack, by project- 
bg his arm suddenly against his antagonist’s face when he swnng forward to 
put in a blow. It has been asserted in the public prints that Cribb never 
has been unsuccessfdl throughout his pugilistio oaroer ; but this must bo the 
consequence of ignorance on the subject” 

Nicholls now retired from the ring, and, returning to his native city, 
invested the money he had gained, and which had been somewhat augmented 
by the subscriptions of several patrons of manly courage, in a butcher’s shop, 
in Gloucester Lane, Bristol. Here he added another to the innumerable 
contradictions to those maligners of pugilism, who would identify it with 
ruffianism, by earning in a long life the character of a quiet, inoffensive, nay, 
a retiring man. In foot, all who remember him describe him as ** shnnning 
general company, rarely visiting a public house, and of a somewhat religions 
turn of mind the leisure time his business afforded him being occupied in 
angling, his favourite recreation. Ho died at his native place, June 6, 1832, 
in the fifty-eighth year of bis ago. 


DAN DOGHEETY— 1806-1811. 

As the name of Dogherty is continually fonnd scattered up and down the 
reports of ring affairs for many years, and also in tho pages of ** Pancratia” 
and **Boxiana,” we shall devote a few paragraphs to a sketch of his ting 
career, chiefly from the latter work. 

Dogherty’s first sot-to was early in June, 1806, with a Tew, at WQsden 
Green, where he proved the conqueror; and diorily afterwardi^ at the aama 
place, on the 17th, he easily beat one Well. 

On Lowfleld Common, near Crawley, Sussex, August 31, 1807, he con- 
quered Dick Hall ; and on his return home that day had a tnm-up in the 
rad with Took Ware, whom he milled. 

George Cribb he defeated twioO. See Oioxex Cbzbb. 

On Epsom Bowna, Tom Beloher conquered Boghetty. See anii, p. 156. 

Dogherty fought one Pentikin. a Sooteh Baker, at Golder’s Green, Hendon, 
Tune 11, 1808, for forty-five mbutes, when Pentikb gave in. Bog^iertiy 
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At Moulsoy Hunt, October 25, 1808, Doghorty fougbt with Jack Power 
for an hour and a quarter. It haa been consideied rather a disputed pointy 
but Dogherty daimed it, and got the money. It should be romembezed that 
Power was but a mere strippling at that period. 

On Epsom Downs, February 1, 1809, Dogherty beat a turnpike man. 

On the 18th of January, 1811, he mot with a reverse of fortune in beftg 
defeated by Silverthome, at Goombe Wood, but ho was then considered in 
bad condition. 

In E'ovember. 1811, he boat with considerable ease, at Chichester, Ben 
Bum. 

Dogherty for a long time was engaged on a sparring excursion, not only in 
various parts of the kingdom, but also in the sister country. On Tom 
Belcher’s arrival in Ireland, the superior science of that pugilist having, it 
is said, taken imm Dogherty a number of his pupils, a battle took place 
between them. On the 23rd of April, 1813, for 100 guineas, they decided 
the contest on the Gurragh of Kildare, when Dogherty again fell beneath the 
conquering arm of Belcher. See anU, p. 160. This great battle is omitted 
from ** Fistiana,” under Dogherty, though indexed under Belcher. 

Dogherty, from this period, remained in his native land, whore he taught 
sparring, and was known as a civil and active fellow : ho was thus engaged 
as late as 1827. Pierce Egan tells an anecdote of him which we preserve. 

Doon£iiTT*8 Duel. — ^Notwithstanding Dan*s penchant for the orbitrement 
of the fist, he accepted a challenge to fight with pistols, in order to place his 
opponent upon equal terms, he, it was urged, having no pretensions to 
boxing. It appears the meeting was a sort of hoax upon the combatants, as 
planned by the Mends of both parties. The seconds, unknown to Dogherty 
and his opponent, merely put powder into the pistols. The adversary of 
Dogherty fired first, when the latter, forgetful of the ‘’honourable” situation 
in which he stood, resorted to the scientific practice of the ring, by putting 
up his right arm as a natural stop to prevent the ball hitting his fiio^ 
producing much fiin to those who witnessed and contrived the duoL 
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GEORGE CBIBB, 

BROTHER TO THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND. 

Gbibb and viotory have ao often been coapled, that in attaohing defeat to 
the name we almost pause ; but such is the case. While the champion, 
Tom Cribb, enjoyed the smiles of victory, and the patronage annexed to it, 
the junior hero, panting to emulate the heroic deeds of his warlike brother, 
encountered nothing but defeat. 

George first entered the lists with Horton, near Bristol, for a purse of 
50 guineas, on September 5, 1807, and notwithstanding the assistance of his 
brother Tom for a second, was beat(‘n in twenty-five minutes. 

On February 9, 1808, he was defeated by Dogherty on Highgate Common. 

On the coast, near Margate, August 9, 1809, he entered the ring with 
Cropley, and was conquered in sixteen minutes. George did not let his 
opponent win without punishing him a good deal. It was considered an 
unequal match. 

At a meeting of amateurs. May 1, 1810, at BoVs Chop House, after a 
sporting dinner, he again fought Dogherty, when Tom Cribb also seconded 
his brother. In this contest George proved himself a game man, and at 
times overcame the su[)erior science of his adversary ; but, at the end of an 
hour, Dogherty was the conqueror, and bad the £20 purse. It was a severe 
battle. 

George fought with Isle of Wight Hall, on Noveml)er 15, 1810, on Old 
Oak Common, near Uxbridge, when the odds were six to four in his favour 
at setting-to ; but, after a contest of one hour and nine minutes, he was 
reluctantly compelled to give in. He fought like a hero, and, although 
defeated, reflected credit on the name of Cribb. 

After his brother Tom had beaten Molineaux, on September 21, 1811, at 
Thistleton Gap, he entered the ring, for a subscription purse of £20, with 
Ned Maltby, a Nottinghamihire lad. It was a determined battle for the 
time it lasted, thirteen rounds; but George was again not only conquered 
but severely punished. Maltby was not much the worse. 

George, like his brother, was a slow fighter, but sparred tolerably well. 
In height, five &et eight inohes and a half, and nearly eleven stone in 
weight. 
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SILVEETHOENE. 

FfiOM his eontests with Tom Bdchtr, Doghertj, and Born, we are induced 
to mention Silyerthorne. It appears that this boxer, who came out under 
the patronage of Caleb Baldwin, was a natire of the county of Somerset, j[)ut 
not a Bristolian. From his style of setting-to, Caleb, no mean judge of such 
matters, formed a high opinion of his capabilities, and procured him patronage 
for a battle for 100 guineas, with Dan Dogberty, then in high repute. The 
battle came off at Coombe Warren, near Kingston, June 11, 1811, Caleb 
Baldwin seconding his protegi^ assisted by Bill Gibbons. Dogberty was 
waited upon by Dick Hall and Power. We copy the report firom ** Pan- 
cratia,” pp. 353-355. There is none in “ Boxiana.” 

THE FIGHT. 

Bound l.^At half past twelve the men oeived a eevere right-handed fkoer. He 

•tood up. Silverthorne stood five feet eight still, however, bored in, and oommenood 

inches, and weighed eleven stone two pounu : another rally. Hits were exchanged for a 

Dogherty, eleven stone eight pounds, five feet minute and a half, each appearing totally 

nine inches, so that there was not a gMat regardless of blows. Dogherty's semerior 

disparity. Both sparred with great caution. smenoe gave him the advantage, and Silver- 

Dogherty tried a right-handed hit, but was thome at length fell through weakness, 

short. Suverthome returned sharply with the 8. — Silverthome rallied. Dogherty threw 

left. They rallied courageously .and exchanged in a good hit over his opponent's mouth, but 

hit for hit, until Dogherty went down on the was uterwards knocked down, 
saving suit. (Six to four on Silverthome.) 9.-~Both seemed distressed for wind, and 

8.— Dogherty was touched under the eye, sparred for some time. Dogherty put in a 

but smiled and put in a blow on Silver- more forcible bo(W blow than could have 

thorae's ribs that left a red mark. Tlie been expected. Silverthome returned on 

latter returned at the nob, but hit round ; the head and fell. 

another rally, and no best on either side, 10. — Dogherty commenced a rally, and 

Silverthome got Dogherty down. Silverthome, by a tremendous blow, knocked 

3.— ’Both men went to work rather bur- him down, 
riedly, and were soon engaged in a desperate was with difficulty Dogherty could 

rally". Silverthome stuck up, and though be got off his second’s knee; lie, however, 
he threw away many blows by his round wont in with courage, and fought until 
method of fighting, bored his opponent to knocked down. 

every part of the ring. Dogherty exerted 12. — Dogherty was again brought to the 

all his dcill, and not unsnccossfully, on his scratch, and mM^lay, although almost in 
adversary's head, but being at length very a doubled state. The combatants mantgnd 

weak, feu by a slight hit. (Seven to two on a rally, but in a etate of weakness perhaps 

Silverthome. ) unpamlsled ; they oouM stand, but althongh 

4— Doherty bled freely ; but he oom- within arm's len^ were incapable of lui- 
meneed a ^rp rally, and put in a good ting. Silverthome, however, recovered, and 
body blow, whioih somewhat staggerea his knocked down his opponent for the last time, 

opponent. In endeavouring to repeat, Sil- The contest lastM twenty-two minutes, 
verthome dsxtsrouslj struck him on the A pigeon waa immediately despatehed to 
head and brought him down. Jem fisher's, but in passing over Wimble- 

0.— Bzaotly as in the last ronad. Dog* don Oommon it ftil a jprej to the gun of 

lie^ put in a body blow, and Silverthome some eockn^ spoil-sport. Both oorabatants 

ivtumed on the heM. A rtlly, and Dogherty were dreadfully beaten, and were immedi- 

bmght down hie opponent for the first time ately out to bed and bled, SUverthome 

by a Severn blow on £e head. protea himself a worthy diidido of QfM, 

8.— 'A rally ; Dogherty icon laid low. and pom em ss that degrm of ifrength triiidi 

7.— Dogherty, very gay, appeared first to cannot fhil to make um formidable to men 
his time, and cuooessfAly planted a flood hit of his own weight. Denherty's etrengtb 
over the l^oad. Silverthome made play, failed somewhat sooner tbCja ui^al, niuob 
memed dis'-^^vned, hit awkwardly, and re- was attributed to indisponttCK • 
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This lemaikabla ioooess lo elated Caleb and bis friends that they at once 
proposed a match with Tom Belcher fbr 100 guineas. What came of this 
may be seen at pages 168, 159, enfr. 

Silverthome, who bore the character of a steady, temperate, and well- 
conducted man, now publicly announced his retirement from the ring, in 
rSjply to a challenge from Dogherty, adding, he was resolved not to 
except when the necessity of the moment forced it upon him, when he 
hoped he should never be found backward to defend himself.” However, in 
1812, at Coombe Warren, being provoked by Bon Bum, he departed from 
his resolution, and gave that boxer a thorough thrashing. From this time 
forth, though his name is sometimes mentioned, we hear no more of Silver- 
thome in the ring. In 1821 (May), wo find the following in ‘‘Notices of 
Boxers who have retired from the P. R.” 

“ SiLVEBTHOurs, once distinguidied for his contests with Dogherty and 
Belcher. He is a teacher in a Sunday school, highly respected, and follows 
his business as a master fishmonger.” 


JACK POWEE. 

With by no means first-rate qualifications, Jack Power is one of the 
examples of what personal popularity will do in exaggerating mediocrity 
into the foremost position. In the first volume of “ Boxiana” many pages 
are given to Power, and in the second an obituary eulogium, from which we 
extract the salient points. 

Power was bom in London on the 8th of August, 1790, and descended 
from Iri^ parents. His fkther appientioed him to a plumber, and Pierce 
Egan gives us the usual number of six-feet-two men, butchers, etc., who 
surrendered to “ our hero” while yet a stripling. 

PowerPC first regular ring battle was with Dogherty, on the 25th of 
October, 1808, at Moulsey Hurst. This was the third battle on that day : 
the first being Tom Cribb’s vietoiy over Oregson ; the second, Tom Belcher’s 
conquest of Bill Oropley. The reporter simply says, ” Alter a game battle 
of one hour and a quarter, ^gherty was triumphant” Bgan lays, 
“Dogherty gave in three times during the fig^t; but Power being a new 
one, and Dogherty more experienced, it was managed in that sort of way, 
that the latter was pronounced the victor.” What tliis may mean we oannet 
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with ** the Duke of York, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Lords Yarmouth, 
CraTen, Barrymore, Brook, and Somerrille, and Paul Methuen on the 
ground” (” Pancratia,’* p. 322), and with Fletcher Beid as umpire. 

Power’s next battle was with one IVore, April 1, 1809, which he won in 
twenty-one minutes. 

Some ridiculous tnms-up” follow (*' Boxiana,” pp. 458-460), which we 
shall omit, to come to Power’s best fight, that with Joel King, for 50 guineas 
a-side, July 16, 1811, at Moulsey Hurst. The report is from ^Pancratia,” 
pp. 360, it aeq. At twelve o’clock the combatants appeared. King, who 
was a new candidate for pugilistic honours, was accompanied by Bichmond 
and Hall ; Power attended by Bob Clarke and Paddington Jones. Odds, flye 
to four on Power. 

THE FIGHT. 


Bonnd 1.— King attempted to plant a 
forcible right-hander ; Power stopped him, 
and hit one two, left and iMht, well planted 
on the head and body. King fell. (First 
knook-down beta decided.) 

S.— King did not appear intimidated ; he 
again mam plar, and planted a good right- 
handed hit on his <mponent*s throat ; his left- 
hand fell short, rower with mat quickness 
threw in a aerere left-hanaed facer, and 
brought him down. 

8.— A good rally, several blows well ex- 
changed. Power scientifically planted one 
with the left hand. King returned with the 
right. They closed and noth fell. (Two to 
one in fitvonr of Power.) 

4.— Power hit left and right, and King 
returned very forcibly in the throat. They 
closed, and rower throw his opponent agiun. 
(Bett^ two points more in favour of King 
thu lit setthig to.) 

fi.'— KingplantM a left-handed hit, bat oat 
of distance. He fifilowed qniokly with his 
light, which Power deverly avoided. Thqy 
dosed, and Power threw King a crosa- 

bnttocTK. 

0.«-Bolh made play, King with his right. 
Power with the left, at the same instant: 
the former tdd on the head. Some good 
trying bite followed, and, nra the whole, 
the round wae in fovonr of King : notwith- 
stan^ng Powar again threw him a oross- 
hnttodc. In doing this, with too much 
eagemeai Power received a hurt on the 
ri^t ibonldar against a stake, which, if 
it did not disable him, proved a aevete 
hindranoe. 

7.^In thii round Power duumed his mode 
of fighting, endeavonring to avert the pnnidi- 
ing right-handed blowe of his adversary, and 

. r.d y. . .. 

month, got away, repeated it, and gave an 


exoellent spedmen of eoienoe hy repeating 
his blows, and avoiding his adversary V nntu 
King fell, bleeding copiously. 

9. — King oommenoM a rally, in which he 
evidently had the advantage, throwing in 
straight right-handed hits with great oex- 
terity. His superior strength gave him the 
advantage, but at length he reoeived a violent 
oroes-bnttooik. 

10. — King's face was much disfigured. 
Power put in a severe one two in the month, 
followed by a soientifio hit on the throat, 
which brought King down. 

11. — A good rally, and both fell. 

18. — ^Another rally. Power hit hie oppon- 
ent, staggering away, vrith the right. King 
oonrageonsly renewed the rally, and returned 
his adversaiy’s hits with the gluttony of a 
Cribb, and at length sneoeedea in throwing 
him. 

18.— Power, hj another blow In the month, 
broogbt King again on the fioor. Power 
oontinned fitting at pdnti nntil he wai 
searoely able to administer the beati^ bis 
adversary seemed to require to mtiifrliim. 
In the 

88ib— Betting oame to ds to fimr } and 
altbongh the Im side of King’e head waa a 
eorry siAt for any fading spectator to view, 
he still ronght wifii soch determined hraveiy 
as never ean be forgotten by his enemies or 
too highly appredatod^ bis ftisnds. Atthe 
expiration the 

46th— When every one evidenilj aam he 
had no ohanoe of snooess, he waa wffsd, 
partionlarly by his hadters, to rerign, Mt 
still espressing anxiety foe the eonttntiation 
of the conflict, even in opifodtkm to edriee, 
he was allowed to go npjtot mer4|j to be 
•ent down by a pnsh. The token of sur- 
render waa made, and Power hailed the 
viotor, after a game battle of flfty«eeveB 
minutes. 
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In October, 1801, Power’s friends proposed a match with Tom Belcher , a 
deposit was mode, but they thought better of it and forfeited. 

Power now travelled through the provinces as a teacher of boxing. During 
this tour he ruptured a blood-vosiel, and had a severe attack of pleurisy. 


^eforo his entire restoration to health, he imprudently suffered himself to be 
matched with Jack Carter for 100 guineas. The battle took place at Bick- 


monsworth, Hertfordshire, November 16, 1812. Power was seconded on 


this occasion by the Champion, Tom Cribb; Carter by Bittoon and Tom 


Jones. 


Pierce Egun says, ** It would be superfluous to detail the rounds of this 
battle, which continued one hour and twenty-flve minutes ; suffice it to say 
that the conduct of Power this day was worthy all praise. Passing previ- 
ously a restless night, afflicted with a cough, and somewhat nervous in bis 
habit, he entered the ring under these disadvantages to contend against an 
adversary, his superior in height, strength, constitution, perfectly in health, 
and not deficient in pugilistic acquirements. It was a tremendous task, a 
daring attempt ; and superlative science, and that clone, gave the victoiy to 
Power. It required something more than fortitude to act thus in opposition 
to nature, os well as considerable ingenuity in husbanding his strength to 
reduce his opponent to his own level. This Power effected, when ho grappled 
with his opponent upon superior terms ; his strength gone, and his science 
inferior. Carter was conquered with elegance and certainty. Upon no occa- 
sion whatever were the knowing ones so completely *out of their know.* 
Garter, although defeated, showed that he was not without game; but Power 
completely astonished the most experienced of the Fancy.” 

Power had a set-to with Richmond (see ants) at a spaning matdi at the 
Fives Court, on Dutch Sam’s benefit, soon after the above contest. Some- 
thing about a white frather being mentioned, Power instantly mounted the 
stage, and addressed the spectators thus:— ** Upon the daypsevious to the 
night when I fought Richmond 1 was following my business as a plumber, 
in making point The fames of white lead ore of so strong and poisonoaB 
a quality, that, to prevent any serious effects operating upon the constitation, 
we are necessitated to drink a quantity of castor oil ; in addition to which 1 
hod been drinking, which rendered me then unprepared ; but now,” said 
Power, if Richmond can take out the white foather, os, he pleases to term 
it, that I possess (stripping off bis clothes), let him come up here, and I will 
fight him instantly for £50.” At his own benefit he again offlored to flf^t 
Richmond. 

Power's esoesses axe thus luniently touched upon in ”Boxiana:'’— ”Iu 
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oonolttding this riEetch, the most painM part remains to be perfonned. Ko 
boxer commenced bis milling career with a fairer prospect to arrive at the 
top of the tree, or become a fixed star in the pugilistic hemisphere, than 
Jock Power; but, possessing a gaiety of disposition which could brook no 
restraint, the fascinating cliorms of company and the enlivening glass proving 
too powerful for his youth and inexperience to withstand, he plunged into 
exccBses which induced premature debility. In this last battle, although 
gaining the victory, he endangered his oxistence. Prom being stripped in 
the open air for nearly an hour and a half, the severity of the weather 
afflicted him so seriously, that for several hours his frame did not experience 
the least warmth whatever, notwithstanding the best medical treatment was 
resorted to. His sufierings were acute, and he observed, ' All the milling 
that he had received in the whole course of his pugilistic career was trifiing 
in comparison with the pain ho sustained on his return to a state of conva- 
lescence.’ He, however, was not long in returning to the metropolis to 
receive those congratulations which his noble courage had so justly entitled 
him to. The supporters of pugilism gave him a most fiattering reception, so 
that Power’s time was principally occupied with the pleasures of society, and 
the enlivening charms of the bottle. Power was no churl, full of good 
humour in company, and his song was always ready when called for to 
support tho cause of harmony.” 

At a sparring exhibition which took place at tho Fives Court soon after, 
when Jack merely looked in as a visitor, and Carter was present, several of 
the amateurs expressed a wish to witness a set-to between them. It proved 
a sharp contest ; but the superiority was decidedly, in point of science, as in 
the fight, in favour of Power. 

A public dinner, in honour of Power’s victory over Carter, took place at 
Mr. Davenport’s, the Three Pigeons, Houndsditch, when Jack presided, sup- 
ported by Tom Cribb. Conviviality was the order of the day ; andy upon 
the introduction of Carter, the behaviour of Power to hia fallen adveriary was 
attentive, generous, and manly, and he strongly recommended him to the atten- 
tion of the fancy in general Soon after this period he rapidly declined^ and 
endeavoured to recruit his health by a journey to Oxford. It pmed too 
late^ and the last stage of consumption was lednciog him daily. He wit- 
nessed the memorable set-to of Holineauz and Oarteri and ezpreased himself 
astdoished to hear it termed ‘’fighting!” He returned to his dwdliBg in 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, not only exhausted in person, but, to add to his 
affliotiona, one of hia children took ill and died. Mr. Jackson, aver attcutive 
to the wants of brother pugBisis, on being made aoq,aainted with his peculiar 
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eituation, instantlj made a oolleotion for him among the patrona of the 
Bcienoe. His disorder waa ao flattering that, at times when his spirits were 
good, he would observe, ** Ifii me get but a little better, e&d I’ll show the 
lads how to flght ; many of those that pretend to teach it scarcely know any- 
thing about the sound principles of milling — ^they are only spairers.” 

TPower departed this life June 2, 1813, at the early age of twenty-three, 
and lies interred in the burial ground of St. Gilcs’s-in-the-FieldB. He was 
in height about five feet nine inches and a hiJi^ and in weight twelve stone. 
He turned out several good pupils. 


WILLIAM NOSWOETHT, THE BAKEIL 


As the conqueror of the renowned Dutch Sam, albeit in the day of his 
decadence, the name of Nosworthy is preserved from oblivion. 

In his boyish days, Hosworthy, it appears, was not altogetlier unknown in 
Devonshire, both as a wrestler and pugilist. He was born at Kenn, a parish 
in the hundred of Exminster, of respectable connections, on the 1st of May, 
1786. He was of an athletic, prepossessing appearance, and extremely well 
made. In height five feet six inches, and weighing about eleven stone. 
In disposition he was cheerful, good-natured, and inoffensive; but in the 
ring Nosworthy was a glutton of the first mould. Several sporting characters 
denominated him the ** Young Chicken,” fropi some likeness he bore to the 
celebrated Hen. Pearce. 

The historian” having giren us the usual ” servings out,” ” polishings 
off,” etc., of unknown opponents, judiciously omitted by the compiler of 
” Fistiana,” brings Nosworthy to town. Here it appears that **the Baker” 
attended a Devon and Cornwall gathering of wrestleie, and waa matched 
against one Fentikin, whomhe threw.* The defeated wrestler offered to post 
a guinea and thrash Nosworthy for the stako. The ooutest took place cm the 
Srd of May, 1808, in Pancras Fields. Nosworthy was seconded by Tom 
Jones and Bill Byan. The suporiority waa evidently on the part of Nos* 
woithy for the first twenty minutes, Peutikin being milled in all directbiis. 
It was presumed that, had the fl^t continued without any interruption. 


* Em laTt, ** PatUlda, a BoOtdh bsksr.** CertaiiiW Sootohueii havs tlmfiSb a «o d «wo I | 
wLoadoabiklngtbtAtka wtpotW* of Uaa Say mtSut rcntilidaaiQQniAki 
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victory was by no mea&B doubtfiil on the side of Nosworthy, who had, at 
this period of the battle, considerably reduced the strength of his opponent. 
But Nosworthy was here representing a county partizanship of Devon rsrstM 
Cornwall, and was moreover unknown in comparison to Pentikin. The ring, 
it is said, was broken in consequence, much oonfhsion ensued, and some 
delay occurred before the combatants could appear in a now ring. The 
contest was renewed with increased ardour, and Pentikin appeared more 
fresh from the delay. Eeciprooal fighting continued for one hour and twenty- 
five minutes, when Kosworthy wa8 reduced to insensibility, and carried off 
the ground by his brother. The game he displayed was highly praised. 
Pentikin, although the conqueror, could not be induced again to face his 
fallen adversary, and forfeited three times to Nosworthy.* 

After some irregular battles the bakers of the metropolis, looking upon 
Kosworthy as a leader in their sporting circle, a match for ten guineas a-side 
was made between him and Barnard Levy, a Jew, which took place at 
Golder’s Green. Levy was known to be a good man, and proved himself 
deserving of that character throughout the fight. Nosworthy was not in 
condition, and the Jew maintained an evident superiority for the long space 
of two hours. The game displayed by the Baker astonished every one present 
— he fought undismayed, and showed himself a ‘‘taker*’ of no common 
mould. Kotwithstanding the punishment the Jew had administered, he 
could not take the fight out of him, and at length became exhausted. Kos- 
worthy, contrary to all expectation, appeared refreshed, and finished the Jew 
in high style during the last twenty-five minutes. From this conquest the 
Baker gained ground. Tho fight lasted two hours and twenty-five minutes. 

Martin, on active lively boxer, and much fancied by his own people, the 
Jews, was now pitted against Nosworthy for a purse of 25 guineas, at 
Moulsey Hurst, on the 29th of March, 1814. High expectations were 
formed of the pugilistic talents of Martin, but the Baker soon put his skill 
and manoeuvres at defiance. Joe Ward and Paddington Jones seconded 
Nosworthy, and Little Puss and Jacobs attended upon Martin. It was two 
to one in favour of the Jew previous to the battle^ betting brisk. 

THE FIGHT. 

Boand 1. — On sttfing-to oonridenble only drew a proAuioa of daret, bol hs 
•zpootation wm fonned as to the talente went down. 

ef the Jew, who oorameooed wiUi mnoh 8.— The Jew, more eantioas than heveto- 

saieiy : bnt Nosworthy planted a tremen- fore, sparred for advante^, bnt nltimately 
oons hit on Martin a month, whioh not he was again floored. (The two to one had 

o Thii ia aat down in *' Fiatiana" aa a vietoiy to Noaworthj. 
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now all vanidied, and otmi betting wae the 

truth of the natter.) 

5. ^Noiworthy began to lenre the Jew in 
etyle, and hie hits told tremendon^. Mar- 
tin made a good round of it, but fell rather 
distrened. The dead men now opened their 
mouths wide, and loudly offered eiz to four 
on &e Master of the Soils. 

d^^Martin, with much aotirity, planted a 
good facer; but Noeworthy agam finished 
the round in high style. 

6. — The Israwte'a nob was peppered, and 


his body also much punished; tad Nos- 
worthy, with great seventy, hit him ^ht 
throu' h the ropes. (Seven to finir on Nm- 
worthy.) 

6.— Jt would be suMrfluous to detail the 
remaining rounds. Noswortby had it all 
his own way, notwitbstandinff Martin re- 
sorted to his old method of mlling, to tire 
out his opponent. In thirty-six minutes the 
Jew was oompletely defeated, and Noswortby 
increased his fame as a boxer. 


After some minor affairs, we come to Kosworthy’s great match with the 
Phenomenon, Dutch Sam. Fierce Egan expends pages of wonderment, con- 
jecture, and exclamation on the fact that a strong, young, resolute man, and 
a good boxer withal, should bare beaten a gin-drinking stale pugilist, who 
would not eren train for the battle. We now come to the report. 

Fivo years had nearly elapsed since Sam had exhibited in the prize-ring. 
The curiosity to see him once more display his great pugilistic skill drew 
together on unusual number of spectators. Neithor bad roods nor torrents of 
rain could check the interest excited by this battle. Vehicles of all descrip- 
tions for weeks before were put in requisition to reach the destined spot, and 
podestrians out of number were not dismayed in tramping through thick and 
thin for sixteen miles. The vast collection of carriages on the Hurst excited 
the astonishment of every one, and some hundreds were on the spot who did 
not even see the battle. Seyeral marquees were erected for accommodation. 
The sum to be contended for, in a twenty feet ring, was £50 a-side and a 
purse given by the Fugilistio Club of 25 guineas. At a few minutes before 
one Noswortby entered the ring, attended by his seconds. Bill Cropley and 
Silverthome, and was loudly cheered for his confidence, in daring to face so 
acknowledged a boxer as the Jew. Sam soon followed, and received every 
mark of gratifying attention from the surrounding multitude. Ben Medley 
and Pass were his attendants. A heavy diower of zain oonld not delay their 
thirst for fiuna. 


THE FIGHT. 


, Boond 1.— On the combatants anproadh^ 
mg each other, and ■KaMnp hands in tho 


sspsot, and his floroa tiiait sssmed njpon 
similar occasions to have psnetrated mto 


way, the diffovsnoo m person was so the vaiy souls of 1^ opporats, aijpsaiod 
mtmfert that an ordinaiy speotator mnst olonded with donbt 


have given the preferenoe to the Baker, from 
^ roundness ht his frame, the firmness of 
Dis itsp^d the dheeifrilnsss of his oonntsn- 
anpe. He most have been a novioe, indeed, 
to ka^e diseovered the wretohed oondi* 
(*?i^^Sam npon his throwing off his clothes. 

ta the extreme ; his fikoe, 
which hithMtohadassitii^Bo^ afbvo^^ 


and anxiety. It was 
altogether a different frontispieoe. Didee« 
tion, arising from dissipation, was marked 
strongly on nis fbatnies. As for his legs, es 
if Bam had antioipaM that they vum tsU 
against him, he, for the fiiet time in hie lifis, 
mefimd fightiiiff in gaiters and breeehes. 

The tent sMssitls portnijed, a woR^oot man 

rathiv than a benr «mg ilia priae-ring. 
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|»r 0 pftred to vaaouish yonth. bealth. aad 
■treiM^. But all those objeotions were 
as a leather in the scale against the Jew. 
Weather could not affect him ; no one could 
punish him ; he hit as hard as Cribb ; he was 
no mannerist ; he set-to a hundred different 
ways : he altered his mode of fighting as cir- 
cumstances required. Many seemed really to 
think, and jplenty were forward enough to 
u^, that Sam was as weU, if not bettor, 
without training, than undergoing the systo- 
matio precaution of invigorating Uio stamina. 
In short, he was tne plionomenon of the 
fighting world ; everytliing but a losing man. 
Tne recollection that he had beaten all the 
best men for a series of years that had been 
pitted against him, gave a double confidonoe 
to these sanguine opinions ; and what was Sam 
now called upon to perform at the top of his 
glory P Why, to enter the lists with a boxer, 
who, to say the best, was but of considerable 
obscurity. Who for a moment Wfiuld listen 
to a comparison made between Nosworthy 
and the hardy and bravo Champion of West- 
minster, who had fallen beneath the con- 
quering arm of Sam P or with that truly 
mogant scientific pugilist, Tom Belcher, who 
had twice surrendered up his laurels to iliis 
distinguished Jew. Croploy too, who ought 
never to be mentioned without praise, rank- 
ing as a superior scientific boxer, was tre- 
mendously beaten bv him ; and his hut 
antagonist, Ben Mealey, possessing sound 
fighting pretensions, true game, and science, 
was r^uctantly compolled to acknowledge 
his vast superiority, llie renowned Dutch 
Sam was once more before his friends ; and 
his fanciers were so confident of his adding 
another laurel to his brow, that bets to an 
extravagant amount wero loudly offered . To 
have named the Baker as having anything 
like a chance, was out of the ouestion ; buC 
at this period, to have proposoa an even bet 
that Moswoiihy won, would have been 
laughed at, os betraying a total ignorance 
in matters of sport Such was the state of 
things upon the oombataiits facing each 
other; and the great superiority of we Jew 
was expected to bo witnessed every instant. 
'Fhe decision was near at hand, and the 
Baker, eager to eornmnnee the attack, dis- 
played more of valunius spirit than scientific 
precision. In making ^av, his distances 
proved incorrect, and two blows fell short. 
Sam gained nothing by this opening. Nos- 
worthy, fhll of resolution, followed up the 
Jew, appearing rather too rapid in his 
manner to taire any particular aim, and 
seemed to prefer going in, to trusting to 
those advantages that arc sometimes ob- 
tained in sparnng. Sam made a slight hit 
upon the Baker's nob, but ultimately went 
down. 

2.— Tbs eagerness of the Baker appeared 
to supersede evetT other eonsideration. lie 
again hit short ; but Sain did not miss this 
ppportnnifgu ^4 returned right and loft, 
dmwing oork of IM Mastsr of the BoUa. 


Nosworthy, it seemed, had made up his auad 
to smash the Jew, and, in his haste to get at 
Sam, slipped and fell. 

8.— The Baker, determined in his mode of 
warfare, resolutely made up to Sam, but the 
Jew warded off the force of the blows with 
much adroitness. Nosworthy received a hit 
ftom Sam, and went down, bat his fhll was 
attributed more to the slippery state offtbe 
turf thin to the severity of the blow. 

4.-»This round oomroenced with severe 
fightiim, and much activity was displayed on 
both sides. Somo good hits were exchanged. 
The Baker drove Sam before him to the ropes, 
and hero it was that Nosworthy showed his 
superiority by putting in three tremendous 
blows. Sam fell, evidently distressed, and 
his breath was nearly hit out of his body, by 
a terrible blow he received upon bis breast. 
His friends, however, thought that his con- 
duct was a mere de guerre. In fact, 
nothing could shako tlieir opinion that the 
.Tew was playing a sure game, by letting the 
Baker make the most of his strength, in 
order that, at a more advanced stage of tlio 
battle, be would become exhausted, when ho 
might be easily ** kneaded" to answer the 
purpose of the Israelite. 

6. — It was in this round that Sam found 
out what sort of a customer he had to deal 
with. He was also convinced, too Ute, that 
the chance was against him: he could not 
resist the hardy blows of the Baker, nor had 
he room enough to get away from him. 
Sam's hits produced no effect upon the 
courage of Nosworthy, who went in in 
such an unasual manner to anything the 
Jew had experienced with any of bis otlier 
competitors, that he was oonfonnded. His 
wonted fortitude seomod to have deserted 
him, and dismay taken posst'ssion of his 
mind : he went down unite exhausted. But 
however Sam might tool that he was sent 
down against his will, it did not appear in 
that li^t to his backers, who generally 
looked upon this as nothing more than arti- 
fice of the Jew to weaken and tire out his 
adversary. A few persons who wore not 
quite so infatuated with the appearance of 
wings, hedged off a little of their four to 
one. Some others ventured upon even bet- 
ting; but this latter eironmstanoe wm by 
no means general. 

6. — Sam was scarcely upon bis legs and 
set-to, when Nosworthy put in a blow that 
sent him down. 

7. — The Baker, always ready, proved him- 
self a resolute and skilful boxer. He did 
not with to lose time by any useless display 
of scientific attitudes. The proud name of 
Bam proved no terror or drawback to his 
exertions : he went in with as much gaiety 
as if ho had been only eontonditig with a 
novice, instead of fighting with a oner who 
had performed suoh wonders in the pogi- 

liftio annals. Nosworthy planted some good 

blows, and ths Jew was sgain down on ths 

tall. 
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8. -- Tht MieBM of Sun wu oonipieaoiia 
ia this mnd, bat tba stranffih of hi« oppo- 
nent wu not to be ndoeea. The Jew pat 
in lome good bite in a enwt rallj, bat he 
oould not dirert the Baker from hie pnipoee, 
and Sam went down egein mnoh exoaoated. 

9. — Koeworthv oonunenoed this roond 

with hie oeoal epirit, bj driving Sam again 
to tho ropea, where he puniebed him eeverely. 
Sam, notwithetending, planted aome hara 
blowa, bat the of the Baker 

carried all beftwe him. The beet efforte of 
the Jew, however well direoted, aeemed u 
uselew as if be had been trying to stem a 
torrent. At this period the dMply-inierested 
ones perceived something in the Baker tliey 
had not ezpeoted. That a ohanoe most not 
l>e thrown away when fonr to one had been 
betted. A bustle now commenced, and the 
outer ring was broken. The populace pressed 
heavily a^inst the roped ring, beariim down 
all opposition to keep them off, ud nuiny 
persons crossed the ropes, to the couAision of 
tlie combatants. However we might be dis- 
posed to attribute this disorder at the ring 
as the effect of aooident, owing to the groat 
oonoouree of spectators, to what account can 
we place the conduct of a strong man en- 
deavouring to force ont of the ground one of 
the stakes which supported the ring, and 
which attempt was only prevented bV the 
manly interfereuoe of tlie Champion of Bng- 
land Y Noeworthy apneamd at the mark, and 
called out to Sam to observe ho was ready, but 
Uio Jew declined sotting-io till the ring was 
cleared out. It may not bo immoper here 
to remark that, if Sam had deoiuedly felt in 
his own person he was, or mnst bo eventn- 
ally beatun, if ha continued the contest, it is 
natural to infer that he would have saved 
the money of his friends by taking the ad* 
vantage of this interruption in making at 
loosb a drawn battle ; but the Jew wishM to 
tight it out. In clearing ont the ring, the 
confusion bemred all description. The 
whips and stiws were laid on heavily. In 
the oonrse of about twelve minutoi the de- 
sired object WM attained, when the oomba- 
tants once more oommenoed operations. 

It would be superfluous to detail the re- 
mainder of the rounds, in number tiiirty- 
eiffht. Complete eameness pervaded tne 
whole of them ; ud Bam, who had hitherto 
portrayed the hero, now scarce^ exhibited 
the traitf of a seoond-rate pugilist. The 
ferocity which had so terrified his opunents 
was no longer visible: mdeed he euibited 
ymakuM ud distress early in the fight It 
» oiuions to remark that he never once 
knocked down NoeworChy ; but on the con- 
trary, was either floored or went down every 
round, with the exouUon of about three. 
Still the Muds of 6am, and partimlarW 
tlioN duominated ** Uie flash riu/' relying 
on bis sxpsrisnos and judgmut, flattered 
themselves it was all rights that he was 
aiming to bring down Noswonby to his own 
pitch, to obtain any oongumt, and give a 
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opportoniteof beti 
Folly daosived memosl 
ohange never arrived. _ 
Bbica»u.— NosworOiy' 
^ " If his 


/of BiU 
two-huded 
Lake to the 
mode of 


But they woe- 
the wiriied-for 

'ed himself a 

not equal to the soientifio . 

Belohu, his midifcnntod - ^ Aom 

nge, firam the oommencei 
natiu of the fight, lemii it to the temi- 
Bpe^tors of that peouliai 
Hooper. The Baker was 
hittu, ud aeemed perfectly 
business before him. From 
attack the debilitated Jw 
whatever. The strength of Ban 
mnoh the theme of his hackers, i 
and he appeared a mere shadon, 
former self. He could not knock doii 
worthy, or even hit him away, 
of a great favourite may operate as al 
lesson t youth ud strength mast be se. 
ud never was the position more clearly 
decisively shown than in this instance, 
was tamed of forty-ono years of age, al| 
his irregularities of life mnst have dUapi 
dated as fine a constitution as was ever poel 
sessed by man. His opponent, a yonu mul 
of twenty-eight, was in good healUi, of great ^ 
strength, and weighed a stone and a half 
more thu the Jew ; besides, we are to take 
into the scale that Nosworthy was not desti- 
tute of skill, and possessed unimpeachable 
bottom, which had shown itself in all the 
battles he had fought. But calculation was 
out of the question. The game of chance, 
even, was completely lost sight of, ** To a 
certainty, to a certainty,*' was the cry of 
nearly the whole of the fucy: and uy 
opinion expressed in fitvour of the Baker was 
instutly silenced by four to one, treated as 
a wut of indgmeiit, ud laughed at with 
derision ud oontempt. Upon Sam's resign- 
ing the outest, a general oonstemation took 

S lace among the naokers of the hero. If 
lie Jews were weighed down with grief, the 
Christians.were equally miserable au chap- 
fallu at this nnezpected defeat. So com- 
plete a cleaning ont, it is supposed, had not 
taken place in the boxing world, since the 
conquest obtained by Slack. It is computed 
that, in differut parts of the kini^om, 
£100,000 at least were lost npon this battle. 
In the dismay of the momut, the exclama- 
tions of the locers were lud and vebemut. 
“Tie impoasiblaJ*’ aaid muy. **It most 
beaorosst" Thn comhatuts did not ap- 
pear to bo so mnefa punished m might have 
beu expooted. But the case wae altered ; 
instead of giving, as herotofors, Sam now 
reoeivod pnni«hmut. Sam mnst have snf- 
fbred terribly from the repeated knook-down 
blows be experiuoed ; bnt bis frame was of 
■0 eloee a texture that it did not exhibit 
marke of poniahmut like most other men. 


iiA me t& msult^thSt effbrti, from' Ito'o 
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appearing ^ah unhurt. Had Bam 
py^riy * to hii training, had he 

viewed^ enoea of the battle in the 

light M .enoed veteran, bearing in 

^d ^at he everything to loee, andbnt 
ht^ to gaiuj sequel might have proved 
mneront. ezperienoe and judgment 

should also pomted to him, that youth, 

strength, scK and determine resolution 

were ®ot he disposed of as matters of 
that it was not a mere sporting 
ertiole heyhad to pink for his amnsoment— > 
me who jsad presnmptnoualy dared to enter 
1 ? 2^*^/Wui>et so mighty and renowned a 
chief. j(ome oaution, it might be presumed, 
B^beasary when it was also known to 


him his antagonist waa above a novioe i that 
Kosworthy waa an energetio boxer, aspiring 
to readh the top of the mee. Bnt the oon- 
oueste of Sam had made him forget himself. 
Fame and flattery had cheated him. Hie 
whole race of pugiliete viewed him as a 
phenomenon, and impressed with this oha* 
raeter, it should seem, latterly, that poor 
Sam “ had crept so much into fiivour grith 
himself," that he vainly imagined he had 
only to appear in the ring, and his name 
alone was sufficient to vanquish any pugilist 
who might have the temerity to oppose 
him. He at length fell a victim to **Belf* 
oonoeit'* and ill-timed flattery. 


Tl/e fume which Nosworthy earned on this occasion led to several chal- 
len^B, among others to one from the renowned and hardy Scroggins, which 
h^ accepted, and they met on Juno 16, 1815, at Moulsey Hurst. The details 
V this batUo will bo found in the Life of Scbogoinb, p. 416, who was on 
5 this, as on many other hard fought holds, tho conqueror. His friends attri- 
buted this defeat to bod condition; but tho truth seems to be that in 
Scroggins, Bill Kosworthy met a miller of his own stamp. 

Bill was afterwards matched to fight George Curtis, but the latter paid 
forfeit from iU-health. 


Kosworthy felt his defeat by the hardy little tar, and never recovered his 
usual spirits. Dissipation and ezeessivo drinking hurried him into a con- 
sumption, and in the last stage of this frightful disease, he, with the assist- 
ance of a few friends, loft London for Lympstor, in Devonsliirc; but, in 
October 26, 1816, while resting at Exeter, ho received his final knock-down, 
scarcely surviving tho Jew throe mouths. His connections in Devon woix) 
veiy respectable, and his manners, imtil depraved by excessive drinki pleas- 
ing, while his appearance was prepossessing. 


BEN BUBN (“UNCLE BEN »)— 1810-1834. 

Thxbb was nothing in the pngilistio exploits of the first of thg Bum fiuttily 
(<< Uncle Ben,*’ as he was afterwords termed, on account of the higher merits 
of his newy*’) to deserve particular record. Ho was well known as a 
sparrer with the ^^big ’una” at the Fives Court, a mateh-makw, a seooodi fl 
ring attendant, and a sporting publican. He beat J* Christie on Hi|^to 
Common, January 1 , 1810, fin 40 guineoa. Fought flanagan fin lOOgninoMf 
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March 27» 1814, whom ha alio defeated. Hie after fights were with 
Dogherty, Bilverthome, Palmer Jone^ Tom Spring, and Tom OliTer, by all 
of whom he wua beaten. He also had a set-to with '^Gibletts” (Charles 
Grantham), whom he beat in twenty minutes in a room fight in Bow Street, 
June 13, 1821. His last appearance (which is omitted under his name in 
^^iftstiana”) was with Old Tom OliTer, in 1834, who defeated him at 
Hampton in six rounds, twenty-four minutes, for £25 a-side, as will be seen 
under the Memoir of Ouyeb. 


HABEY HABMEB, THE COPPEESMITH— 1812-1816. 

This sdentifio pugilist was allied to the fiimily of the Belchers, and was 
bom in the place known as the Horse Pair, Bristol, in 1784. Eiis sparring 
was for many years the theme of admiration. His height, five feet eight 
inches and a half; his weight, eleven stone and a few pounds. It does not 
appear that Harmer, although reared in the hot-bed of pugilists, exhibited in 
any public scientific contest previous to hb arrival in the metropolis. 

The superior style he displayed in hb first battle with Maltby, the latter 
having vanqubhed George Cribb and Cope, brought Harmer into notice with 
the admirers of pugilism. With Jack Ford, in his second contest, he also 
rose a step higher ; and in hb third and last battle, with Shelton, he esta- 
blished his reputation as a game and first-rato boxer. 

Harmer entered the lists with Maltby on Thursday, June 12, 1812, at 
Wilsden Green, for a purse of £25 guineas. Maltby was the favourite six 
to four, and nearly a stone heavier than Harmer, who was a stranger to the 
ring. Tom Jones and Cropley seconded Maltby, and Belcher and Eichmond 
attended upon Harmer. At one o’clock the men set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Roaad 1.— Both the oombataats seemed 
intern on dghtingf and began wifiiont eere- 
mony ; thiw. howe?er, soon disengaged from 
a dos^ SM Banner, with greaTfiHWkeriiy, 
* wvere right-handed hit on one of 
ftsltfay s peepen Witimnt teoeiri^ any re- 
^*n. Baltl^, With mnoh detorminatioa, 
i^ght his way into a doe^ and, in a trim 
S^,,^dreagih to obtain ihomroer, they bo^ 
fell, Hannw menaost. (Wi odds rather 
loweied, and jSiraaer beesM attreetifo.) 


g.<-Hanner 
and planted a 


bfr-handed 


in fvand 
ad mow 


style. 


BaRby’s nose, whieh. added to his atfe^y 


free. A deimnate rally ooebted, and hit 
lin hit took piaM, when Maltby was doof^ 
from a aeme blow on hie Ibeehead. (The 
paridiana of Baimer began londbr te ap- 
plaod, and ofltred Ata to Ipur upon Ua 
winning.) 

3«--3ha m«i wara both e^ tbair 
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and eonnderabla aieoutioii wm dona on both now Non that tha xaadi of Hamar gata bin 
■ides. Maltbj atood ap like a hero, and tha anperiority, and hia frienda q^oned tha 
aatiaflod tha apaetatora ha had not a partiola odda without heaitation. 
of flinching in hia oompoaition. A rally 4 to 15 and laat.— At thia aarly ataga of 
eneued, and much reciprocal hitting oo* tiia flght Maltby waa raduoad. Harmer 

enmd. The right hand of Maltby puniahed made play in every ronnd, and kept tha load 

Harmer'a body ao aevcrely that, from one in gallant atyle. From tha quiokneaa of 

tremendoua hit, be went ataggeriiig away Hany, ha literally beat hia man atupid. 

like a drunken man ; but the fatter, to the Haltoy contended, in the moat detenmned 

astoniahment of the ring, returned haatily manner, for thii^-aaven minutoi, ^en 
upon hia opponent, and, in a flniahing atyle nature waa ao azhanated, that he waa carried 

or ozecution, Maltby went down, it waa out of the ring by hia aaoonda. 

From this menly spooimen Harmer became the object of oonaiderable 
conversation in the pugilistic circles; his length, quickness, and punishing 
hitting deterred a few of the fighting men from entering the lists with him, 
till Jack Ford was matched with him for a purse of 25 guineas. 

This battle took place on the 23rd of August, 1813, a mile to the eastward 
of St. Nicholas, in Kent, upon the land of Hr. Neale, a Kentish yeoman, a 
short distance from Margate. The veteran Joe Ward and Hall seconded 
Harmer; Paddington Jones and Clark attended upon Ford. 


THE FIGHT. 

Bound 1. — Harry commenced fighting Harmer. Equality wao preserved in this 
with groat confidence by making play right round; but Ford went down from a terrible 

and left, but without much effect, Ford blow. (Brisk betting npon Harmer two to 

having stopped and returned. In closing, one.) 

they both went down. The betting, which 6.— Ford, full of |duck, rallied with spirit, 

had been previoosly rather high upon Har- slashing away withont any care respecting 

mer, was now rather reduced, it appearing himself; and Harmer was no ways Dehiua 

that Ford would not let his nob receive that band in hammering his opponent. Their 

severe punishment which Harmer had dealt hitting told, and the round wae not tenni- 

ont so liberally upon Maltby. (Five to four nated without oonmderable ezeention being 

upon Harmer.) manifest. Harmer threw Ford. Weakness 

8.— A good rally, and both the oomba- now appeared on both aidea. 
tanta upon their mottle. Ford moat oon- 6.— Harmer received a aevere hit io the 

npionona, but did not like the right band of body and went down. 

Harmer. Streni^ on both eidoa was re- 7.-*In going in to rally, Harmer waa re- 
sorted to in falling: but the advantams in pulaed by Foi^, when the latter for a short 

thia round appearM on the side of Ford. period had the best of the milling. On 

8. — ^The nght band of Harmer got into getting near the ropes, Harmer got F<»rd’8 

work, and the forehead of Ford received a nob under his left arm and fibbed him so 

severe taste of his quality. The game of terribly that be wae |rlad to put an end to it 

the latter, however, was not so soon fright- by falling through his hands. Harmer was 

ened as to deter him from attempting to’ now the favourite in every point of view, 
adopt his frvonrite mode of in-fighting ; and 8.— Ford, always brave, showed he was 

several teasers did not frustrate Ford from determined not to lose his oharaoter, and the 

boring in upon his adversary, yet he still fortitude he ezbibited in thie round elaimed 

loit 1^ comperieon, and was thrown. universal praise. Punishing withool ears- 

4--The troth must be told: the bad trsin* r took ploM opon boOr site; 

Ing of Ford ooold no longer be eonoealed. > hand of Hany, from a temihleUt he 

His wind wie tMaeherouf , end he stac qpar- 1 upon Ford'a eye, wee mwk i8|}ofed. 

ring to gain tlase; hot he gufided hiiMlf > oombataats atook to eaeh dhen hard 
io soienfiilcally, that a short 1m olaps^ and fiiot, pelting away in all dlmrttMi but 

before sity openint ooenrred trberabj Bar* the etrenM of Ford wae leaving hbn, and 

mer ooi^ derive any advafitegs. when he at he held by the ropea, where toWtery « 
length pot in a heavy body blow on hie Harmer was evident, by hoUaig no ble 

opponent, and Ford, with OGntiderable dez- opponent with Ua len mmd mi with hie 

tsiity, retamed a ■^tender** on the bead of r^t potting in tome Vreiglity binwi n the 
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btltiag MMttoon wm iiovr laihA^d it wm 
• 11 their own wmy, ind offered to ley toy 
oddi upon Hermer. 

tt.^Ford bed now reoeifed eo mndh 
wrere imnishmeBt that it wai erideot he 
was lonBff ground rapidly. He h4d given 
each dedaed speoimeDe of game in hii other 
oonteetB, that it was well Known he would 
notrelinqnieh fighti^ whUe anything like a 
chAoe remained. He therefore enmmoned 
all hii oonrage to Mt a tarn in hii favoar, 
but was reduood to that state where superior 
soienoe and strenjgth most be served. Ford, 
from one Ipg being shorter than the other, 
fought under peouiiar disadrantages in this 
respect, and when retreating, it appeared very 
conspicuously. It now appeared that he feu 
without a blow, but it was owing to this 
defect. 

10.— Humanity of cliaracter should never bo 
forgotten, and it ought always to be recorded 
as an example to other pugilists. Ford was 
in an unfortunate situation against the ropes, 
whore a blow must have finished him ; imt 
Jlarroer nobly disdained to take any advan- 
tage of a brave competitor while a more 
manly path presented itself; and he never 
could show manhood in a finer style than in 
walking away and leaving Ford to go down 
himself. 


11.— Hanner new ponished his antagonist 
with ease and addrees till he went down, and 
Ford was more enfeebled every round ; but, 
notwithstanding the milling he met with, he 
could not be prevailed upon to give in until 
the twen^-thiid sound, when he wae eom- 
pletely tola ont. 

RKMABK8. — Ford, although defeated, 
showed that bis pretensions to boxing were 
good and scientiilc, and that he was not to 
be got at without some diffioulty. The im- 
portanoe of training does not seem to operate 
on pngiliste in general ; or, if they do under- 
stand its value, it should seem that, in too 
many instances, they do not strictly comply 
with its regulations to obtain those eesentinl 
requisites toward victory— sound wind and 
good condition. It was evident that Ford 
suffered considerably from this neglect. Ae 
an in-fighter ho was able to do considerable 
execution, but the length of Harmer woe too 
muoh for him. With Oliver, Ford oontended 
for two hours and ton minutes; and, not- 
withstanding it was thought that he bod 
generally improved, yet with Harmer he 
was disposed of in thirty-five minutes. 
Ford's body exhibited some severe marks of 
punishment, and he waa bled before he left 
the ground. 


Harmery after a year and a half hod elapsed, was matched with Tom 
Shelton, the navigator. It may not be improper to premise the occasion 
of this battle. Shelton was introduced at the Fives Court, and ascended the 
stage with Harmer, at Cribbls benefit, on May 31, 1814, os a complete 
novice. Shelton appeared determined for a downright mill, and attacked 
Harmer furiously, endeavouring to show his abilities. Hairy, with skill and 
dexterity, parried off his strength, and put in some touchos that drew forth 
the claret. To call it sparring would be erroneous, it was complete roughing. 
The impetuosity of Shelton was astonishing, and it was also curious to observe 
the decided mode in which Harmer drove the former away from him. During 
the contest Shelton was so sharply met by his antagonist, that he turned 
completely round twice, and recommencc^d his attack. The science of 
Harmer, however pre-eminent, waa not enough to convince Shelton of his 
superiorit]E» and it at length became necessary for Horry to odd strength to 
his efibrts to abate the rushing of his opponent. Harmer, at ^rms’ length, 
gloved him eeverdy, but, upon Shelton rushing in to ndlli Harry got his 
nob under bis left arm, and with hia right hand fibbed him ao tightly that, 
to prevent its proceeding to an aotual fight, it ures deemed pmdent that no 
more snob spening should take place between them in the Court. This was 
Sholton^a first appearanoe ; and, from the spirit he displaced, he waa much 
fancied by aeveral of the amateura. An opinion was entertained that he only 
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wanted a better knowledge of boxing, in uddilion to hia other requintesi to 
make him a dangerous customer for any of his weight. In the course of a 
twelremonth he acquired considerable science; and, notwithstanding the 
character Harmer maintained as a first-rate boxer, the capabilities of Shelton 
were not viewed with indifference by many of Harry’s friends. The match 
at length being made for 100 guineas, it created considerable interest iifthe 
sporting circles, and on Tuesday, April 18, 1815, thoy met, in a twenty-four 
feet roped ring, on Hounslow Heath, near the rivulet which divides the 
heath from Twickenham Common. Shelton was the heavier man by some 
pounds. Seven to four on Harmer eagerly taken by the friends of Shelton. 
The spectators were exceedingly numerous. Eichmond and Oliver were for 
Shelton, and Tom Belcher and Bill Gibbons with Harmer. At one o’clock 
the men shook hands and set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bouid 1. — The detennined qoalitj of 
Shelton waa well known to the amatenii, 
and great anxiety waa manifoated. The 
navigator, eager to oommonoe fighting, en- 
deavoured to plant two left-handed olowa, 
bat hia diatanoe proving inoorreoi, Harmor 
floored him in a twinkling, and the claret 
waaviaiblo npon hia face. (Loudahonting, 
and two to one freely offered aipinat Shelton.) 

2.— The Navigator, from hia eagemeaa to 
do aomething, again hit abort, aa Hid Har- 
mer in returning. The men now got into a 
aharp rally, when Harmer, from a alip, foil 
down upon hia kneea, and received an acci- 
dental blow from the auddexmen of hia aitn- 
ation. ** Foul I ’* ** Fair ! '* waa vociferated, 
but the umpirea knowing the real atate of 
the oase, the battle did not auffer the alight- 
eit intermption. 

6.— Thia round waa reaolntely oonteated 
on both aidoa, and the oombatanta, in a 
tremandoua rally, exchanged hit for hit with 
a flrmneaa that claimed applanae from all 
parte of the ring. Harmer, in point of 
aniokneaa, put in the moat blowa, and 
nniihed the round hy aenduig hia man down. 
(It waa Gunent betting five to two upon 
Harmer.) 

4.— Good MflipMoal boaiiif , when, in clos- 
ing, Harmer wae thrown. 

6.— Shelton, frill of gaiety, made play, and 
Hsnner, from a dighi hiMt was again on the 
ground. 

6.--nis sdienos of Harmer was seen to 
much advantsfs in this round. From ths 
Navigator’s hitliim short, he feoeived tre- 
menoonaly left and rif^ from Harmer. and 
was ulthnately flooreo. (This ohangsd the 
hettiiur again, and seven to frmr wse qported 
npon Bsny.) 

7w— The MOWS npon both aides were eo 


hard and fast as not to be deaeribed. It waa 
a long round, and Harmor went down rather 
diatreaaed. 

8. — The time appeared to be called rather 
too quick for boui men, aa both showed 
■yrnfitoma of diatreaa. ^me sparring oc- 
curred, when Shelton waa missing in an 
instant; he received a blow under his left 
ear, and ho appeared stunned, lying on tlio 
gronnd. 

9. — It was astonishing to see with wLat 

S lack Shelton again met his man. Another 
esperate rally took place, at the end of 
which Shelton went down. 

10. — Some good blows exchanged, and 
both down. 

11.— The Navigator was on the giaaa from 
a slight hit. 

12.— A abort round, and Shelton thrown 
cleanly by hia adversary. 

18.— Both tho oombatanta were no stran- 

S ira to the hammering they had received. 

owever, thov got into work, and despera- 
tion seemed the order of the ronnd. Harmer 
manfnlly strovo to take out the fight of his 
emponent, while the latter seemed to have 
tnst preoise object in view. It was hard 
work on both sides ; bnt the roond dosed to 
the advantage of Shelton, who sent Harmer 
down. The nead of the latter nnfbrtdhately, 
in fallingjoame in oontaot with asttke. 

14. — The appearaaoe of Harm« was 
against him on coming to the smetim ; Md 
none hot an extraormnary man epnld have 
returned so qnibkty to have o o mmewoed the 
ronnd. His right hand eppsavid 
have given way, and some atom was felt 
from this oironmatsiioe. HsmerwMit down 
firmaslighthit TlmbaokcnofSnnjwm 

rsthif puBitod, and the psitosm of WMlton 

now boldlj offned ttx to ftwopett hkn. 
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Ah^lton w«s now dooidedlj the (kTonntti 
he again aent Haxmer down. 

IG.— Hnrmer wna atill in the bank-gronnd, 
notwithatanding he eierted himaalf toohange 
this unfortunate aapeot. Shelton again had 
it hia own way, and Hany went down from 
a alight blow. The frienda of Sheltun looked 
npcm vietory aa a matter of oonrae, and 
betBd aeren to four without heaitation; 
many atiU greater odda. 

17«— Thia round, to all appearaaoe, aeemed 
to hare decided the fight. A rally took 
laoe, but Shelton waa ^uite a hero in it} 
e planted blowa in all directiotia, and, from 
a dreadful one that Harmer reoeired on hia 
nob, he waa floored in a twinkling. (Five 
to one n|^ Shelton.) 

18.— Harmer oame up to the aoratch in a 
tottering atate. He merely placed himaolf 
in a fighting poaition, but waa aoon aent 
down. 

19 to 21.— The game exhibited br Harmer 
under these oironmstancea aatonianed erciy 
one present. In all these rounds he seemed 
bewildered, and the advice of hia seconds 
lost npon him. It was all against him, and 
in the twenty-first round Shelton was so 
much the superior man, that Harmer was 
hit out of the ring. (The odds were now so 
great, and the termination of the battle con- 
sidered so certain in favour of Shelton, that 
no takers were to be found.) 

22.— Harmer oame almost reeling to meet 
his man. It waa desperation in the extreme, 
or, in the bold language of the hero of Bos- 
worth Field, 

" 1 have set my life upon a oast. 

And I will stand the haxard of the die.** 

It was thought next to an impossibility that 
Harmer could last a round longer ; but such 
is the uncertain^ of battle, that he made a 
tolerable bout or it, and alw had the good 


fortnne to hit Us opponent down. Hie eur- 
priee this oixoumatanco occasioned cannot be 
oeeoribed ; even betting was the foot. 

23. — Harmer appeared tirat upon hia legs, 
and, strange to atate, eo sudden wai the fall- 
ang off of the Navigator that, on being 
bronght to face hia man, ho seemed inaon- 
■ible to every object around him. Harmer 
hit him down. 

24. — Considering the exhausted state of 
both the combatants, this might be eon- 
sidered a good round. The Navigator seemed 
to reoolleot himself, and ultimately sent 
down Harmer. (Shelton was again the 
favourite, and seven to four against his op- 
ponent waa viewed aa safe betting.) 

25. — Banner atill persevered, in spite of 
all obstacles, and from the advant^ of 
giving Shelton a dreadful orose-buttock, 
victory turned in his favour. The fall was 
so heavy that the breath seemed to to all 
shaken out of the Navigator, and one of his 
shoulders received a vident contusion. 

2G. — Shelton was completely stupefied 
from the efieots of the last round, and Harry 
merely pushed him down. (The odds now 
rapidly changed again, and Harmer for any- 
thing.) 

27, is, and last.— The Navigator was all 
bat done, and a blow from Harmer on the 
aide of hu head put a period to the contest, 
which was decid^y finished in thirty-five 
minutes. 

Bemarkb.— I twas impossible for superior 
oourage to have been shown in any oatUe 
whatever than in this between Harmer and 
Shelton; a more truly sporting tight was 
never witnessed. It is tone the amateurs 
felt some degree of sunrise at the sodden 
fiilling off or the Navigator; but Harmer 
raisea his fame from his manly conduct, and 
only won the battle from hU unbounded 
game and persoverano#* 


Harmer, shortly after the aboTe combat, in company with Fuller, crossed 
the water, in order to give the natiyes of France some practical ideas on the 
national sport of 'Rn g lia h boxing, and were liberaUy received. Their efforts 
were thus delicately announced m the French papers “ Two Englidi boxers 
have already given several lepresentationB in the Hue Heave des Petits 
Champs. Persons of the most leftned eensibility may be preoent, iar these 
boxers do not strike so as to do each other any u^nry. In England, after 
every battle^ one or two of the asaeilanta must he declared Aon i§ and 
when they are obliged to oairy him off the Beld in a wheel-banow or on • 
shutter the pleasure is oomplets. At Paris we ars not so greedy: we eon* 
tent onzsdves with a tew blows, and the demensbation ofthem is enough.*’ 
Banner set-to wifti Fuller upon a stage erected on the race-oourie, near 
ICcntmortr^ between tha hoate. The Buka of Wellington was one of the 
Toa, I. so 
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opectaton upon this occasion, and ordered fiye Napoleons to he put into the 
hat. This was shortly after the ooonpalion of Paris by the allied soreroigns, 
and a number of distinguished characters belonging to Tarious nations 
attended. At some of the minor theatres in Paris the sparring of these 
boxers not only contributed to fill up the ballet of action, but was l(mdly 
applauded. The liberality of Monsieur, howeyer, was far behind the contri- 
butions of the amateurs at Moulscy. One lively instance presents itself. 
An English officer, a Captain of the Guards, went round to the spectators on 
the race-course with a hat, to collect subscriptions for Harmcr and Fuller, 
and upon coming up to a fashionably dressed Frenchman, he generously 
threw in a single sous. The officer, by way of a set-off for the liberal dona- 
tion, immediately held it up in his hand and, walking round the stage, 
exclaimed, Behold this very handsome present given by a French gentle- 
man!** This nouvelle mode of ridicule had the desired effect, and the 
Frenchman, not possessing nerve enough to encounter such an ixposej 
instantly took the hint and galloped off the ground, amidst the shouts and 
laughter of the assemblage, which was a complete mixture of English, 
French, Austrians, Prussians, Hussions, etc. 

From the conflict of opinion respecting the battle between Harmer and 
Shelton, the friends of the latter were induced to give him another chance. 
He was accordingly backed to fight Harmer, on the 26th of Juno, 1816; 
but Shelton, during his training, fell off altogether in constitution, and paid 
forfeit. 

In Dt'cember, 1817, Harmer’s ring career was ended by a severe ophthal- 
mic disorder, which so affected his eyesight as to compel him to decline all 
challenges. As Harry had never been defeated, he was the object of some 
envy. He began business as a publican at the Plough, in West Smithficld, 
which he kept for many years. Shelton, having called at Harmer*B and 
quarrelled with him, he thereafter published a challenge, to whidi Harmer 
sent the following reply i— 
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HENBT JOSIAH HOLT, THE CICEBO OF THE RING 

1816-1820 

%ABHT Holt was bom at Islington on tho 17th of May, 1792. In onrly 
life he was articled to a suxreyory but his master having failedi he was 
turned over for the remainder of his apprenticeship to a builder, in St 
Hurtin’s Lane. Here he seems to have imbibed a love of "arms/* and, 
disdaining the jog-trot operations of the plane and saw, he appears to have 
detennined to chisel his way through life in a more exciting path. That 
this resolution was prudent we are by no means disposed to believe, but 
« every one to his taste,” as the old woman said when she kissed her cow ; 
and if he was unable to build for himself a fame equal to Sir Christopher 
Wren, he at least obtained a fame in other respects which, to the day of 
his death, made him acceptable in the eyes of the fancy circles. 

Upon all occasions in the prize ring he evinced a tact and gallantry which 
obtained for him well-oumed commendations; and his literary ability for 
some time made him the support of the milling department of the second 
sporting paper of the kingdom, the Era, 

The first recorded confiict in which Harry Holt engaged was with a 
hero of the trowel, in the Five Fields, Chelsea, in tho year 1810. His oppo- 
nent was well known in the neighbourhood as a determined miller, and 
flattered himself he could dispose of the pretensions of the slight and fair- 
haired youth without giving him half a chance. But the science and quick- 
ness of Horry turned tho scale, and he not only astonished the bricklayer, 
but carried off the laurel of victory in triumphant style. His next trial was 
with a life-guardsman (as recorded in ” Boxiana”), and here again, despite 
the disparity of height and weight, Harry milled the swordsman till he laid 
down his arms. 

The skirmishes of Holt ere he was out of his teens will be found rdatod in 
**BoxianB,” vd. iii., pp. 872-6, in the usual loose, ddmble-skamble, un- 
grammatical style of the uneducated editor of that undigested hotch-potob. 

At the age of twetfty-flve Harry first shied his castor within the twenty- 
four feet ring (so oiUod, upon the hrm a iieieiiiCMiifoinindple, Iriitt shape 
l>ring a parallelogram), on the 20th of Augast, 1816, with Joe Paiidi, tiie 
waterman. This was indeed a manly, as irell as a scientifio, centeBt; and, 
althonih fiefeated, Holt earned ^gdden opinions” fbom all those whose good 
opinion was werth lulirfng. The tklorjr was gamely disputed ftr ninety 
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minutes, during irhich serentj rounds were fought. At the commencement 
Holt was thought to hare the advantage, but the tide of fortune soon 
changed, and he " got into trouble,” out of which he never again was able 
to struggle. On one occasion during the fight Parish had Holt upon the 
ropes, in a position where he might in all probability have finished” him, 
but he manfully threw up his hands and walked away, amidst loud and w9]- 
morited approbation from all parts of the ring. Holt felt so impressed with 
this generous behaviour of his adversary, that while his adversary sat upon 
his second’s knee, he shook him by the hand, saying, ” I thank you, Joe, for 
your conduct.” AftcT an hour and ten minutes, the termination seemed 
extremely doubtful, when Pai*ish, like a true aquatic, watching the turn of 
the **tide which leads to fortune,” wont in so strongly and determinedly that 
poor Harry, despite the most heroic efforts, was forced to succumb, and was 
led from the ring completely beaten. The result of this contest raised both 
men in the esteem of the milling circles, and Parish (this was his first 
appearance in the prize ring) was shortly after matched against the Non- 
pareil, Jack Kondall, who, we need hardly say, in tom defeated the victor. 

Holt now devoted some nine months to sparring, and acquiring a still 
further knowledge of his art. His manners wero pleasing, his address 
engaging, and, as he sung a song somewhat above mediocrity, his company 
was sought, a dangerous thing for a young man in the great metropolis, 
Harry, too, from having received an education somewhat above the average 
of the society with which he mixed, and being moreover gifted with a com- 
mand of words and a power of expression rather beyond the ordinary range*, 
was generally elected to address the public on the occasion of benefits, etc., 
by such of his brother pugs who were ” slow and halt of speech,” a defi- 
ciency to which those readiest with hands and feet are often doomed. From 
these oratorical displays, ho soon acquired the sobriquet of Cicero,” and, as 
the Cicero of the ring, Harry Holt for some quarter of a century figured in 
the public prints. 

Holt's next appearance in the prize ring was with Jack O’Donnell (said to 
be a relativo of the once edebmted Irish pugilist of that name), at Ariington 
Comer, near Hounslow Heath, after a harassing journey of some miles aoms 
the country, in consequence of the interruption which took place on the day 
the first fight between Scroggins and Tomer occurred, at Hajres^ lOddlcsez* 
This was on Wednesday, March 26, 1817. The combatants stripped in a 
heavy shower of rain, and commenced fighting at a quarter before rix o’clock 
in the evening. Tom Owen and Dolly Smith seconded O’DonneQl 
Fainter and Hormer attended upon Holt Five to fbur on the latter* 
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THE FIGHT. 

Bonna i.— Upon lettin^-to the atUtade endeavoured to fib Holt, but the latter reso- 
of Holt wae extremely elegant, and hia ap* lately broke away, and knocked O'l^nnell’a 
pearanoe altogether rather intereated the head about lilm a apinning-top. Both alii- 
amtatora in hia behalf. He oommenoed mately went down. 

play withont ceremony, by planting a aevere 4.— A amile aat upon the ooantenaneo of 

raUr under O'Donnell'B loft eye, and got Holt: he had all Oie ooolneaa about hia 

away witli much dexterity. The latter en- actiona of the experienced pngiliat, and he 

deavonred to return the compliment, but hit aoaroely throw a blow away. O'Donneira 

abort. It waa one of the moat manly rounda mug, from the repeated attacka made npon 

ever witneaaed, the men fighting at arm'a it, appeared rather oat of ahape. Both again 

length ; and, notwithatanding the rain de- down. (Two to one upon Holt.) 

Bcondod in torrenta, the combatanta aeemed 5 to 17 and laat.— It waa moat manly 
inaenaible to ita chilling effecta, and oppoaed boxing throughout the whole of theae rounda. 

each other with the utmoat gaiety. A num* O’Donnell put in aome good hita, and alwaye 

her of good blowa paaaed between them, had Uie beat of hia opponent in Growing, 

materially to the advantage of Holt, who but he never could keep hia head out of 

nobbed poor Paddy moat aucceaafiilly. Near chancery. The aeventoenth round waa truly 
ten minutea had elapaed, nothing like clos- deaperate. O’Donnell repeatedly attempted 
ing had occurred, and both appeared quite to go in, but waa aa repeatedly kept out by a 
eznauatod, when O’Donnell ruued in, and atopper on hia nob. Holt put in aix facera 
Holt waa oont down. Such a firat round without any return. The jaw of O’Donnell 

waa acareely ever aecn before. (Seven to waa terribly battered, part of hia ohin laid 

fonr on Holt.) open, and a tremendona blow, put in nnder 

2. — 0*Donnel], finding that keeping out hia ear, brought ont the claret inatantane- 
froin hia opponent waa diaadvantageoua, en- ously, and hia aenaea aeemed almoat beat out 
deavonred to boro in, but Holt atopped him of him. Ho conld not oomo again. 

by a tremendona blow on the jaw, that made Mr. Jackaon made a oolleotion of £9 to 
hia pimple rattle again. The Iriahman waa be divided between them. Thia battle proved 
not to be dismayed, and he anccceded in a treat to the admirera of acientifio boxing ; 

marking one of Holt’a peepera. Some ao gfood a fight reatored good humour to the 

reciprocal fighting took place, when, in a amatoura for their diaappointment at Hayea; 
struggle to obtain the throw, both went and they retired well autisfied. Th« ring waa 
down, bnt Holt undermoat. kept in good order, although neither ropee 

3. — Holt hit and atopped with great faei- nor atokea were used to protect the men 

lity, and hia science waa loudly admired from the crowd. The unpropitiona state of 
throughout the ring. O’Donnell did not the weather had not the least efieot upon 

want for courage, and showed himaelf to the feeling[s of the apectatora, who never 

much advantage in this round. A desperate ehiftod an inch of ground in conaequenoe of 

rally took place, and in closing, O’Donnell being ao drippingly aaaailod. 

The friends of Holt, from his decisive victory over O’Donnell, and the 
general improvement which had taken place in his fighting, were indaoed to 
match him with a better man, and, on tlic 20th of May, 1817, the sporting 
world was on the qui viv 0 to witness the decision of the match between 
Harry Holt and the Nonpareil of the ring, the celebrated Jack Randall, who 
long preceded the subject of this sketch in his journey to that bourne from 
whence fio trarbller returoa.** Indeed, the friends of Holt and many of the 
most distinguished amateurs were much prepossessed in his fkvour, and, not- 
withstanding the known ezcellenoe of Randall, it was very generally thought 
that Hdt would prove a worthy oompetitor. Coombe Wanen was the loet$§ 
fn quo, and, on the appointsd Wednesday, Colonel Berkeh^ (the late Earl), 
Captain Bardayi ICr. Jackson, and a muster of Corinthian’patrons of popular 
•ports, assembled at the above-named place. The combatants weie equal in 
weight and heighti nemely, each about five feet nx inches and a half, and 
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ten etone two pounds to four pounds. BandtU was backed by his patron 
Colonel Barton, and Holt by seTeral amateurs of ominenee. The stake was 
£ 60. This battle will be found in the Life of Bait dall, p. 332. 

It was urged by many of Holt’s friends that he displayed no fight at all 
in this contest with Bandall ; but this complaint will Tanish on a dight 
examination. Randall assumed the offensive throughout the battle, and Ms 
punishment was so electrifying and severe that he never gave Holt any oppor- 
tunity of showing himself, save in the defensive department of fistic strategy 
Holt did, in tho earlier part of the battle, occasionally stop his opponent's 
left ; but the fact was, as Holt frequently afterwards observed, the fight was 
decisively hit out of him in the thii*d round. Indeed, if Holt had not been 
a truly game man, he never could have stood before Randall twenty-five 
minutes, after the heavy milling ho received at the outset, and in conse- 
quence of this opinion a few amateurs present collected £ 10, whioh they 
presented to him as the reward of bis bravery. 

Alter the battle between Turner and Cy. Davis at Wallingham Common, 
on Friday, Juno 18, 1819, a cessation of hostilities for upwards of an hour 
took place, during which period a purse was subscribed, but went begging 
for want of a couple of good ones. Button, the black, who had defeated the 
brave Ned Painter, wished to have a shy at Carter (once tho m-dmni Cham- 
pion of England), but tho latter boxer pleaded indisposition. Hall, Jack 
Martin (the Master of the Rolls), and others wore named, but it was ** no 
go.” At length Harry Holt, to adjust all difficulties, shied his castor into 
the arena for any ten-stone man, decloriog (unlike our cavilling pugilists, 
« those of the modern time”) that he was not nice to a few pounds. His 
challenge was speedily accepted by David Hudson. Randall and O’Donnell 
waited on Holt, and Josh. Hudson and Tom Owen upon David Hudson. 
The purse was 20 guineas, and the odds on Holt five to four. 

The ** game” of Holt had been proved on more than one occasion, and his 
character stood high as a neat stopper, a pretty rapid hitter, and a well- 
Bcienced man. Ho was not, however, by any means in condition, and had 
walked all fhe way from London that morning to see the first fight* Hudson, 
too, was out of condition ; nevertheless, they set-to with a spirit which might 
put to the blurii mills of fta higher pretence and more careftd and expensive 
preparation, ^olt taking the lead, and nobbing Hudson dowm 

Harry contested this battle up to the eighty^ninth round, but he oouU not 
stand the hitting of Hudson, and went down repeatodly; while> on the 
contrary, Hudson seemed to be getting fresher, and often ran and Jumped to 
get iu at Holt* The latter would not give in, and be wae taken out of the 
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ring hy thn detir» of n noble lord and other amatenn. The fight occupied 
an hour and three-quarters. 

It was a most distinguishedi capital fig^t on both sides, and, in a word, 
the men oorered thernsriyes with pugilistio glory. Holt was rather too stale 
for his opponent; he had also some of his teeth diriodgcd. A handsome 
Buh^cription was made for Holt 

Holt now bade adieu to the ring, in which, if he had not done what 
Addison declares is not within the power of mortals, namely, ^‘command 
success,” he had done more, ** deserved it.” Time, however, and the Fates 
brought round another scrimmage in the shape of a room fight, with the 
never-to-be-forgotten Jack Scroggins, whoso ” ghost” long revisited the 
pole glimpses of the moon” in the poetic gaggeries of BelPs Life. 

On the .SOth of November, 1820, after a sporting dinner at llcindall’s house 
in Chancery Lane, there arose a difference of opinion during a discuBsion of 
the merits of various pugilistio professors. Spring, Furcell, llandall, Martin, 
the Birmingham Youth, Holt, etc., being among the parties assembled. 
Among matches proposed and talked of, was one between Holt and Scroggins, 
to come off in some six weeks from the first ” time of asking.” This delay, 
however, the time being eleven o’clock at night, and the spirits mounting, 
did not suit the desperate Scroggy, who delivered hb ideas on the subject 
somewhat in the following form 

” Why, as to that there matter, it ain’t no match between me and Holt ; 
I can lick him ^ke a babby. 1 never was so ill with a cold in my life ; but 
I will fight him any time you like, but I’d rather it ’ud be now.” 

Holt returned Scroggins thanks for hb candour, but, in return, thought 
Scroggins would have no chance to win with him. Nevertheless, ho too was 
of opinion that the best way would be to decide it instantly. 

” 1 am ready,” said Scroggins ; but the winner shall have the whole of 
the purse.” 

” 1 am agreeable,” replied Holt 

The usual preparations were made for the contest. Turner and Martin 
seconded Scroggins, and Purcdl and Sampson were for Holt. Spring was 
the time-keeper. Five to four on Scroggins on one side of the room, and 
five to four on Holt the other party. 

In tbb aflaiir Holt, after taking the lead in sdentifio style, received a 
heavy ML from Scroggy^a rush in the twenty-fourth round; up to that 
period Seroggy had all the worst of it Harry’s oonstitation, however, could 
not stand the wear and tear, and, after thir^-three rounds^ Sampson daolated 
Holt should fight no asoif^ 
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For two men oat of conditioiii nay, both nnwell, particalarly Serofrgiiu, it 
was a much better fight than has frequently been seen when boxers hare 
been in training for six weeks. Scroggins had always some tremendous 
points about him. It was a most gallant battle on both sides; but the blows 
of Holt were not hard enough to stop the ru^ of Scroggins. The accident 
Holt receired in the twenty-fourth round lost him the fight ; and he AS 
complained of a sprained thumb before he commenced the battle. In a ring, 
some of the amateurs thought Holt might have had a better chance. The 
smiles of Tictory, which had not been familiar to Scroggins in his last six 
battles, now seemed to give him new life. He was, however, in the most 
exhausted state ; and nothing but a lack of the physique to second his science 
and courage made Harry the loser of this most determined contest. 

Wo hero drop the curtain on the pugilistic career of Hurry Holt, whereon, 
although the sunshine of victory seldom shone, he over displayed, under the 
clouds of misfortune and ill-success, the brightest attributes of a Briti^ boxer, 
science, courage, self-possession, and honesty. ** Some one must lose,” as a 
practical philosopher has remarked, and the mischances of war foil often and 
heavily on poor Harry. Henceforth his career was chequered and various in 
its character, sometimes basking in the sunshine of Dame Fortune, and at 
others reposing in the shade of her cider daughter, and tasting the bitters of 
vicissitude. He became publican, whether a ** sinner” or not we will not 
take upon ourselves to state ; but, as far as our experience has gone, the traits 
of his character were quite as estimable as any of those in Whoso sphere he 
moved. His early education enabled him to bring into useful operation the 
powers of his pen, and upon the retirement of Ficree Egan from the Diepaich, 
he was engaged by Alderman Hormer as the mentor of Mr. Smith, the new 
milling editor of that paper, now, like Harry, gone to that bourne from 
which no pugilist returns. Harry was found an excellent Asmodeus to 
Smith, and introduced him to all the eccentricities of London life, os well as 
to the mysteries of the London Bing, and found so apt a pupil that his 
proteyi was soon enabled to go alone, and to obtain for the Liepaieh a reputa- 
tion for its advocacy of the sports of the ring, which it has long since lost, 
and which lies buried in the tomb of poor Smith. As a second in the ring, 
with his consummate judgment and “artful dodging,” Harry was only 
equalled by Tom Belcher and Dick Curtis ; and these three men were always 
considered hosts of themselves in doubtful points, for, by their ingenious 
devices and careful husbanding the strength of their principals, they have 
frequently “ brought their men through,” when the balance preponderated 
against them. In the course of bis life Harry occasionally dealt in cigars 
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and othir Paxliameat** oommoditiefl, a&d thus did hit dutj manlbllj for the 
anpport of a large ftinilj. He latterly deroted himaelf entirely to aporting 
literatnroi and proved himaelf a uiefal aaaiatant to the Hra newspaper, in 
recording milling and pedestrian occurrences, always reporting faithihlly and 
impartially, and displaying a knowledge of his profession, eminently useful 
It describing the ** ins and outs’* and ups and downs” of a fight. His 
inevitable exposure in this vocation to the change of weather in every season 
of the year, whether on the land or the water, now sitting for three or four 
hours up to his fetlocks in snow or mud in a slimy marsh, and then scorched 
by the rays of a mid-day sun, and again at night breathing the foetid atmo- 
sphere of some fancy ” re-union,” gradually operated upon a constitution 
injured by early exertion, seized his lungs, and threw him into a rapid 
decline. His last appearance in the discharge of his vocation was at the 
fight between HefEeman and Scully, in the Marshes of Kent, on Tuesday, 
April 9, 1844, to and from which he was conveyed with great difficulty to 
the steamer, and thence home. While committing to paper the result of 
his observations, ho received his last awful summons from ” the grim king 
of terrors,” and handing his pen to his son, left him to give the finishing 
stroke to his report. He loft behind him a widow and six children, one 
of whom, Alfred, succeeded to his father’s post of Ring reporter, firstly on 
the JSra, and subsequently on a daily journal.* Holt was eminently known 
among his compeers for his ” gift of the gab,” as it is vulgarly termed, hence 
his cognomen ef ” Cicero,” the speechmaking at benefits, etc., being intrusted 
to his core. 

Would that he had left behind a goodly number of men in his profession, 
who, without his talents, were imbued with an equal share of honesty of 
purpose, integrity of conduct, and correctness in all the relations of life, both 
public and private; were such the case, the position of British boxers 
would not be degraded to tlie low ebb at which it stands at present. Highly 
respected by the patrons of the science of self-defence, and esteemed by many 
of the right sort yet remaining, his compeers in the ring, Harry Holt left 
behind him a name which may be envied by many of his fraternity who less 
deserve it. 

* Sinoe the above lines were penned, Alfred Henry Holt, after several years' service on the 
Morning Admiwr, B4C$ L(fs London^ end latterly on the Sporttman, has fallen in the 
■tmnle of on exciting and laborions profession, at the early age of thirty-nine yeon. He 
diea ^ heart disease somewhat suddenly on the SOth of November, 1866, and lies buried in 
Nunheod Oemetory, leaving a widow and a son (Henry), who follows the profession of his 
(Rlher snd ^trsndiather, and nuw iiidds the tmstworthy position of Heoretsry snd Seorer to 
the iDiemaiionol Qnn Ch'bs of Ihiphtnn, London, and Mentone, or Nigt. 
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WEST COUNTET DICK, THE NAVIGATOE. 

1816-1820. 

A KOBE manly and courageous boxer was not to be found among t^ 
records of pugilism than this little hero. In a short period ho fought no less 
than sixteen prize battles in gallant style, and the smiles of victory proved 
propitious to his exertions in twelve, Curtis, Gipsy Cooper, and Jack Bandoll 
ranking among his conquerors ; defeat by such men being no dishonour. 

Bichard West was a native of Bodminster, in Somersetshire, and was bom 
in the year 1794. At the period of his first battle he was in height five feet 
five inches and a half, and weighed nine stone and half a pound. Dick 
ranked more os an active boxer than a fine fighter, and was conspicuous for 
being a slashing hitter ; considering his weight, ho certainly used his right 
in a tremendous manner. His courage was of so superior a quality that 
it often prompted him to fight men much abo^ o his own weight. The mo^t 
prominent of Dick’s battles were the following 

Dick’s first attempt at prize milling was with a man denominated the 
Orabbler, in Tothill Fields. It was a desperate fight, and one hour and 
twenty minutes expired before Dick was declared conqueror. 

A man of the name of Beeve was disposed of by Dick in the short space of 
six minutes, at Coombe Wood. It was a match for seven guineas a>sidc, 
Dick putting down his own stake. 

A gardener, of good weight, fought with Dick at Moulscy Hurst. This 
was also a short battle ; and, as before, the confidence of Dick again prompted 
him to back himself. He gained the victory in good style. 

Dick next entered the lists with the determined Jack Curtis, whose fatal 
termination of his fight with Turner we have already noticed in that boxer’s 
life. Dick was defeated in fifty-eight minutes, his right hond being disabled 
by an accident. 

For a trifling purse, to make up a second fight after Garter had defeated 
Bobinson, the man of colour, in a match against time, at Coombe Waircn, on 
Wednesday, June 26, 1816, Dick entered the ring with Jack Payne, the 
butcher, but, in the course of only four rounds, the latter was so satisfied 
that he dedarod he would fight no more, and left the ring. 

Dick was at length matched with Charley Martin for the sum of 20 gniueas 
a-side. This contest took place at Moulsey Horst on Tuesday, August 22, 
1816. It was a spirited battle on both sides, and reciprocal milling ooeimod 
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duriag forty-Mren rounds ; Imt the eererity of Dick’s hitting brought him 
through in fifty minutes. 

Martin, not exactly satisfied as to the merits of the above battle, requested 
a second trial of skill, which being granted, he entered the ring with Dick, 
confident of recorexing his lost laurels, on Thursday, February 13, 1817, at 
CAmbe Warren, for 20 guineas a-side. Biohmond and Bales seconded 
Martin, ond Dick had for his attendants Oliver and Clarke. This second 
encounter was bravely contested for thirty-four rounds ; and sharper milling, 
for the time it lasted, thirty-five minutes, had not been often seen ; for the 
last six rounds Martin had not the least chance, and loft the ring much 
punished. The Grand Duke Nicholas of Eussia, the late autocrat of that 
mighty empii'e, who witnessed this battle, seemed much interested in the 
event, and modo many remarks upon the courage displayed by both boxers. 

Dick was now thought a competent match for the Nonpareil, Jack Eaudall, 
wlio defeated him in thirty^three rounds. See Eandall, p. 330. 

To make up for a wretched burlesque on scientifio pugilism, which took 
[ilace on Tuesday, December 23, 1817, at Coventry Farm, on the Hale, 
Middlesex, Dick was suddenly called upon to enter the ring with Street, for 
a subscription purse of 10 guineas. No delay occurred, ond Dick, attended 
by his seconds, Paddington Jones and Ballard, and Street by Dolly Smith 
and Lancaster, appeared within the ropes at thirteen minutes to three o’clock, 
and fought as follows 


THE FIGHT. 


EoanJ 1.— Diok*s right hand soon got into 
work, and slightly nobbed his op^ent. 
Street, in returning, hit short. They imme- 
diately iouffht their wsy into a olose, snd 
boUi went down. (Six to four on Dick.) 

2. — Dick, as nsnal, fhll of bnstle, put in a 
severe facer that m^e Street’s head shake 
again; the latter, with mnoh oonfldenoe, 
stuck close to Didi, and gave him a sharp 
blow on the ahoolder. In cloamg, both down. 

3. — Street, on setting-to, planted a heavy 
hit under Dick's ear and grt away, langhiiig 
and nodding, by way of aelf-apmbation. 
Some hits were exchanged and both down. 

4. — Street made pl^ with his left hand 
and got away. Hard Bghting toon oom- 
nienoed, when IKek, with epint and jndg- 
mmt, drove his opponent to the vopee, and 
hit him eletn out of fiie ring. (OimI ap« 
planet. Seven to fimr ngninst Street. ) 

8.;^treet met hla men ooBfUently, bat 
direet!% ket 

u being <mea*handedi the 


C.— Dick went down from a hit under his 
loft arm ; but it appeared more owing to the 
slippery state of the ground than the force 
of the blow. 

7 and 8.— In the latter ronnd Dick took 
the lead in good style, hit his opponent quite 
away from him, and followed him with huc- 
eoss, making several blows tell, till both 
went down. 

9.— Street did not torn out quite so ee«y a 
OQstomm as Dick had imagined. The nob 
of the former was rather the worse for the 
battle; bnt no claret was to be seen about 
either. Conld Dick have nsed his left hand 
with any sort of effect, he might have made 
greater progress towards conquest. This 
was a milling ronnd, and both down in the 


close. 

10.— IKok was rathor distimned from his 
exertions in the lest ronnd, and seenwd 
ratlier slow in quilting bis second's knee, 
which eaoited mneh vooileration of **Time, 
time," from Leaoaster. Paddington Jones 
wts nngiy at tbit, and ofcad to fight the 
rforbtoansaUid-fiirMiM. Wbaagt 
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lh« isratoh loma diarp hits wart ttoihangad, 
and Strett went down from the Mferi^ of 
hie oppoBent*a right hand. (Two to one on 
Diok.) 

11.-— Street, it wai erideat, could not pro- 
tect hie head from repeated feoera ; bat he 
planted a eharp bo^ blow that moTM Dick 
from hie etation. Tho mnnd wae in each a 
wet clayey etate that nmther of the oomba- 
tante could etmid firm. However, Diok eent 
Street down in a twinkli^. Bravo, 
Dick 1 *' and five to two wae offered J 

12 to 16.— In the latter round Street hit 
hie opponent down, and planted eo eevere a 
blow on one of Diok'e peepere that made it 
wink again. Street felt flattered at thie 
event, and olapi^d hie hande at Diok while 
on the knee of hie eecond. 

16 and 17.— Diok clipped down from a 
elight hit; he wae evidently dietresaed. 
Oliver handed the eau de vie to his eeoonde, 
who instantly administered the restorative 
oordiel. 

18 to 20.— In all these rounds Street ap- 
peared the fresher, though his opponent had 
rather tho best of the milling. Dick's eye 
was puffed up and seemed dark, and Street 
anxiously endeavoured to shut up the other. 

21. — Street came to the scratch laughing 
and nodding at Diok by way of derision ; but 
the latter gave him such a podger on the 
jaw that not only spoiled the grin on his 
oonntenanoe, but moido him laugh on the 
wrong side of his mouth. He finished the 
round by hitting him down. 

22. - Dick seemed to have reowered and 
reduced Street to his pitch ; he^mode his 
hits tell as fast as he could plant them. 

22.— The scale was now taming, Diok 
having it all his own way. He planted four 
severe facers without any return, and ulti- 
mately sent Street down. ( Five to one.! 


24 to 27*— In these rounds Street soarcely 
exchanged a blow before he was in the 
mud. 

28 to 82.— It was ail up with Street; he 
was down every round. Diok very politely 
inquired how he felt himself P 

S3.— Street, on leaving the knee of hie 
second, was asked by Di^ ** To come to his 
place, and stand up like a man ; " but he was 
again down, as soon as Diok stepped towaras 
him. 

34 and last.— On setting-to, Street almost 
laid himself down. He, however, got on 
his legs, but seemed to avoid meeting his 
man, and so the fight ended in thirty-one 
minutes. 

Bbmarks.— Considering that the above 
contest was a made up mill on the spur oi' 
the moment, it was »r above mediocrity, 
although there was more manhood than 
soienoe displayed. The combatants, too, it 
seems, were equally unprepared for the 
event, Diok having been ** navigating'' early 
in the mormng, and padded the hoof," as 
it was termed in what Ephemera calls the 
** faded flash era," down to the Hale. Street 
also had pedestrianised it from Woolwich to 
too samo spot, a distanoo of twenty-two 
miles, which must have operated as a con- 
siderable drawback upon activity. Dick’s 
mug was rather battered ; and had not tho 
fimme of Street been of a close texture, the 
repeated punishment he received would have 
been mnch more visible. The latter, though 
defeated, was not altogether satisfied with 
toe termination of tho fight; and it was 
thought not nnlikely, at a future period, it 
might lead to a more regular meeting. Diok 
was now not above nino stone ana half a 
pound, and deolared himself open to any 
man under ten stone weight in the kingdom. 


Colonel Barton and BOYoral amateurs of rank appeared on the ground. 
Bandall, Paxish, Scroggins, Oliver, Gibbons, Tom Belcher, etc., were also 


A match was now proposed to Dick to enter the lists again with Jade, the 
butcher. Our game little hero accepted the challenge without hesitation, 
and on Tuesday, February 2, 1818, upwards of eight thousand persons 
assembled on Old Oak Common, Middlesex, to witness the battle. The fight 
was for 20 guineas a-side, in a twenty-four feet roped ring. From the size, 
strength, and weight of the knight of the deaver (added to his promise of 
fighting like a man for once in his lire-time)i he was badmd by the 
knowing ones at six to four ; but the steady amateurs who valoed character, 
who admired pluck, and who were well assured that while a duinee remained 
Dick would not quit tho field, took the odds again and again aa a aalli thing. 
The event joatified their judgment. At thirteen minutes post cme o*olosk| 
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Dick, aoocnnpaiued by bis seconds, Eandall and Paddington Jones, entered 
the ring and threw up his hat. Payne soon followed and answered the token 
of defiance, attended by ther veteran Joe Ward and Dick Whale. The good 
old ceremony of shaking hands was then gono through, and the combat 
commenced* 

THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Jaok Bot-to rather eaprcrly, but 
hit ehort, when Dick’e right hand made free 
with his opponent'e nob. In oloimg, Jack 
endearoured to fib West, but both went 
down. 

2. — Jaok seemed to feel as if he had still 
some character left« and endeavoured to con- 
vince the amateurs that he could fight, lie 
gave Di(dc a prooious in ussier, and exchanged 
same diarp hits; but when Dick pat in a 
facer which produced the claret, a slight 
trait of his old system peeped out, and ho 
went down not in the most gallant style. 

3. — This was a good round, and two 
iiiinulos of downright milling occurred. 
Jack put in two desperate faoors with much 
dexteri^, and likewise some sharp bod^ 
hits. Dick was not behindhand with his 
opponent, and exchanged hits in a manly 
style till ho sent Payne down. 

4. — Payno hit his advemaiy till Dick got 
the turn, when he fuUowod the butcher all 
over the ring ; the latter’s mug was blooding 
copiously. Both down. 

6. — Sharp work was Ibe ordor of this 
round, and reciprocal nobbers occurred. In 
closing, Dick threw his adversary. 

0.— Dick evidently took the lead, although 
he did not escape severe punishment. Payne 
went down from a heevy hit he received on 
his body ; he fell on his knees, and his nob 
bent forward on the ground in a singular 
manner. 

7. — After an exchange of blows Jack 
Guned it down from a facer. (**I1o’e com- 
ing it I" and disapprobation.) 

8. — Dick went down from the force of his 
own blow. 

9. — This round raised a blush upon the 
ohoeks of tho nme pugilists who witnessed 
the fight. A boxer, at least twenty pounds 
heavier, and taller, than his antagonist, posi- 
tively tamed his back and ran away fim a 
nine stone man, after receiving a few daaip 
nits, ud in a manner laid ffimself down. 
(Lond hissing.) 

. , 10.— It was singular to observe how, when 
tho butehw forg^ hts ISnuni, he fought in 
In this round Jack had de- 
mdedly the best of the milliiig : he pleAtea 
^o fimers riftht and left, and aeat Diok 
d^ flrom a oodiar. llto latter, arhila on 
his Mcond’a knee, appeared much ax^nstad, 
and brandy wu apjffii^ with anooem. 

Ill— Jack again toeft ^ laadi ha planted 


two dreadful bits right and left on Dick’a 
nob that seemed neariy to stupefy him ; bat 
Dick, gune-cook like, went in with the most 
determined confidence, chanirod tho scene, 
and tho bntcher rolled down from a hit. 

12.— After an exchange of hits, Dick sent 
his opponent down. 

18.— Diok slipped down on one knee, but 
recovered himself, and ultimately got his 
adversary down. 

14 and 16.— Jack was down in both these 
rounds, but not before Diok had received 
much mischief. 

16. — Diok again slipped; bat rerovoring 
himself to meet his antagonist, received a 
desperate blow near the mark that floured 
him. This was bad judgment on the part of 
IHck. 

17. — -This was a singular round: both 
went down from counter hits. 

18 to 20. — One of Dick’s peopers was 
nearly closed, and although he haa not lost 
a single of claret, ho had received an 
unusual d^^e of punishment. These rounds 
were ratlier in favour of Dick. 

21.— This was a grand round on the part 
of the little one. lie planted three facers 
with his right hand without return; but 
Jack at length got into work, and fought 
gaily till he went down. 

22 and 23. — Jaok down in both these 
rounds ; in tho latter he received so Kovore a 
facer that he crimsoned all over in a twink- 
ling. 

24. — The butcher amin administered some 
heavy punishment, in closing, both down, 
when Jack laughed at his antagonist. 

25. — Jaok went down from a hit in tho 
throat. ('* Well done, Dick 1 ”) 

20. — 1’here was nothing like stopping 
attempted between the oombatante; and 
severu of the round lunging blows told 
deeperately. Diok again received some ter- 
rible punishment about hia nob that made 
him ataftser. Both down. 

27.^1>iek was now extramoly weak, and 
hia nob had been ao peppered that he could 
Bcaroely tell what he was about; but hia 
natural game prompted him to prooeed, and 
in eoneequenoe be floored Jaok ftom a des* 
perate bit on hia mouth. (Loud abouting.) 

28 to 80.— Altbongh Payne onrrad it d^n 
in all theae ronnda, it could not be con- 
aidered exaoQy safe to Dick. The butoher 
riwiyehithiK^ponent. Ib the kit imd 
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die hate were dirown tp, In eoneoqnenco d 
Je^*e not likinn to leave hie •eoond*e knee. 
(Five to one on IKok.) 

81.— The butcher slowly appeared at the 
scratch, and the terrible long faces of his 
backers resumed a more cheenol appearanoe 
at the chance. He fought this round toler- 
ably well, and, in closing, when Dick at- 
tempted to lib him, held his hands till both 
went down. 

32.— On setting-to. Jack fell down. (Hiss- 
ing.) 

88 to 87 and last.— In all those rounds the 
butcher wont d<iwii in a currish style, although 
he generally planted a hit before ho fell, 
lie could not have lost it had he posseswd 
anything like the heart of a true English 
boxer, ^irty-five minutes and ten seconds 
had elapsed, when victory was decided in 
favour of Dick. The latter was led out at 
the ring almost deprived of vision ; and Jack 
leant across the ropes to show, as usual, that 
he was quite sick of it. It, however, cannot 
be denied that he took a good share of mill- 
ing, and was heavily hit about the loins. 

BnifABKS.— Notwithstanding Hick’s well- 


known botlomt It was physically unpOMtUe 
he oould have lasted three rounds more. 
Nature was completely exhausted by ^e 
heavy nanishment he had received. Upon 
DiokA being put into a coach he waa a 
short period stnpefied, which might have 
l^een owing to the heavy nobbing hits he 
had undei^ne ; and, in eonseouenoe of not 
losing a single drop of blood, liis head mu 
much swelled. Had Hick been anytlung 
but a game cock, he could never have had 
the pluck to have fought a man twenty- 
three pounds heavier than himself, and m 
eveiy respect a more skilful boxer. Upon 
the whole, it was not a contemptible %ht. 
In this instance it was admitted that the 
butcher **did the thii^ that was right,” 
and was defeated against his will. In* a 
word, ho was a boxer without ”a heart,*' 
and it wns a matter of great astonishment 
how the amateurs could have suffered him 
again to make his appearance in the prise 
ring, ailer his nnblusning effrontery in pre- 
viously acknowledging his being privy to a 
cross. His backers, it was said, lost con- 
siderable same in consequence of his defeat. 


Dick was matched with David HudsoHi for 50 guineas a-side; but he 
was defeated, to the great surprise and mortification of his friends, in a few 
minutes. See Divm Hunsoff, Appendix, Period YI. 

On Friday, September 11, 1818, Dick, for a purse of 20 guineas, fought 
with Davis, a navigator, belonging to the Chatham Dockyard, in a field near 
the Chatham Lines. For the first twelve rounds it was tremendous punish- 
ment and reciprocal fighting ; but in the thirteenth round Davis dislocated 
his wrist, which compelled him reluctantly to acknowledge Dick as the 
conqueror. 

Abbot, who had defeated Dolly Smith, at the Barge House, in Essex, after 
a long fight of 138 xeunds, occupying two hours and fifty-five minutes, 
it seems looked forward to greater conquests. At a sporting dinner which 
took place on Tuesday, Mnrch 2, 1819, in the neighbourhood of Westminster, 
several of the nuUing coves looked in to see if any busincM bad been cut out 
for them. Dick and Abbott it appears, loeideDtally met eadi other, and, in 
oonsoqnenoe of some difference of opinion, Abbot threatened to aiB tho 
former. Dick replied with much qiirit, it diould not be long boflm He was 
served out ibr his insolence. A purse was subscabed by the amatenn, a 
large shed deared and lighted up, and the combatants stripped, attended by 
seoonds and umpire, with all the regularity of a Houlaty Hurst oontest. 
Baudall and a gentleman amateur took under their especial oaroi and 
Abbot waa equally 'well looked aftor Biolunond and Hopping Had* Diok 
im tenibty out at conditkmi nmeh di stre a sed , and totally unfll tn d^tingi 
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and the state of Abbot was afew degrees remoTed from oondition ; bnt, it being 
election time» some excuse was admitted on account of his ** voting for Lush- 
ington.*’ For thirty-five minutes the battle raged with manlinoRs, activity, 
and hard hitting. The left hand of Dick was seen to greater advantage than 
usual, while his light dealt out tremendous punishment. Abbot was equally 
tn the alerti the body of Dick serving for a drum. Abbot, it is said, gave in 
twice. At the expiration of on hour and ten minutes, when ** time” was 
called, he left his second’s kneo, but so completely exhausted that he could 
not put up his hands ; the umpire requested Dick not to hit him in that 
defenceless state, and victory was declared in his favour. Dick cross- 
buttocked his opponent several times with great adroitness, but did not win 
without recoiving heavily, and from the manliness he displayed, and the 
weight against him, he received much praise. It was three to one on Abbot 
in the early part of the fight, and a great deal of betting occurred, the tens 
and twenties fiying about like waste paper. Dick was offered to be backed 
to fight Abbot in a ring for £50 a-side. 

Dick fought a derkenwdler of the name of Parsing, in a long but narrow 
room, in tho neighbourhood of Smithfield, before a few swell amateurs, for a 
purse to the winner, and £1 to the loser, on Tuesday evening, June 13, 
1820, at ten o’clock at night. Bandall and Scroggins seconded Dick, and 
Purcell and Tisdale were for Parsing. It was all over in eleven rounds, 
occupying fifteen minutes. Ko claret was drawn. Parsing would not fight 
any more, observing, Dick was too much for him in a room, but he would 
fight Dick in a ring for £ 10 a-side of his own money. Parsing, though 
much taller than Dick, had not a shadow of chance. The latter hero chal- 
lenged Tisdale to fight before he put on his clothes, as the battle just over 
had not afforded any amusement to the amateurs; but Tisdale refused, 
stating he should obtain no credit if he won it. Never mind,” replied 
Dick, *‘I’ll risk it.” Tisdale then publicly acknowlcged that he did not 
think himself competent to oqpe with Dick in a room. 

Dick fought a most tremendous battle with Jack Cooper, the Windsor 
Gipsy, on Epsom Downs, May 16, 1820, but ho was dOfeatod in twenty-nine 
rounds. Bee Gim Coonsa, Appendix, Period YI. 

A smcdl aubacriptisn pune, for a second fight, at Baastoad Downs, on 
Tuesday, July 4, 1820, was oontosted for between West Country Dick and 
Baning. Dick was the fisvoerita dx to fonr. Parsing had been defeated by 
Dick in a room, as we have Jhst related, bat flattered himsdf, from Us 
length, that he could eonquerDiek in a ring. Bandall and Paddington Jones 
ieoonded the latteri and Paroell and Holt attended upon Parsing. Tweofy* 
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nine rotinds took jdaoe, occupying twenty^eight minutes. The latter, it 
appeared, could not take punishment; and the severe bodiers given to him 
by Dick made him grin again. Parsing went down almost every round, and 
finally surrendered. 

In consequence of the storm having separated the amateurs rather in a 
hurry at North Walsham, on Monday, July 17, at the close of Martin aft 
the Birmingham Youth’s battle, the fancy found themselves weather-bound 
at Norwich, and in lock of amusement, when a novice of the name of 
Bedgreaves offered himself to the notice of a London swell for a tum-up 
with Dick. It was thought Bedgreaves was a yokel ; but, upon further 
scrutiny, it turned out that he was a Clcrkenweller, and, like some others 
of the milling tribe, fancied he could fight a bit, and was determined 
to chance it. Dick, the game little Dick, always ready to improve his 
circumstances, did not value giving a few pounds in weight to his opponent ; 
and, after the London manner, this battle took place in an elegant room, by 
candlo-light, only a few being admitted to the exhibition. At eleven o’clock 
on Tuesday night, July 18, Dick stripped, Bandall and Shelton taking him 
undor their esqecial care. Bedgreaves was well attended by Purcell and 
O’Donnell. Five to four on Dick. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Diok, without hesitation, went 
to work to aitoertain what sort of plu(^ this 
new customer possessed; but Bedgreaves 
was not intimidated, and returned the oom- 
idiment as quiokljr. The result was that 
Dick went down. 

2 —Bedgreaves seemed full of fight, and a 
hard hitter ; exchanged blows wi& his ad- 
versary in a manly manner. Dick put in a 
tremendous nobbing right-handed blow, but 
in a struggle was thrown. 

8.— Dick's nob received some sharp pepper 
in this round; he, nevertheless, got Bra- 
greaves down. 

4.— A complete milling round on both 
sides. Bedgi'eaves had none the worst of it. 
Both went down. 

6.— Bedneaves got Dick under his arm 
and fibbed him heavily, but the latter extri- 
cated himself, turned round, and went down. 

6.— Dick missed a heavy blow, and feU. 


7. — ’This was a good round. Bedgreaves 
showed he was a licavy hitter, and nearly 
stove in Dick's ribs. The latter gnashed bis 
tooth and wont down. 

8. — Dick was thrown heavily. 

!>.— Dick put in a tremendous bodier that 
gave his opponent some losing notions, but 
went down. 

10. — Bedgreaves came to the scratch 
cruelly distressed. Kandnll offered a guinea 
to a crown that he would not fight above 
another round. 

11 and last.— Dick nnscrewed the pemr- 
box, and dealt out the ponishment so bard 
and so fast that Bedgreaves went down, and 
could not come to the scratch. It was over 
in fifteen minutes. Dick got £ 9 , and Bed- 

ra a£810f. Theribsm the formar were 
y swelled. Bedgreaves was not a very 
easy customer, and the well-breeched yokels 
prononnoed it a manly fight 


Dick, for a small Bubscription purse, fought Mason (well known at the 
Fives Court, for his repeated sets-to with Lennox) at Chesterfield Baoes, on 
Thursday, July 27, 1820. Mason had not the ^ghtest chance whatever, 
and Dick was pronounced conqueror in rixteen minutes. 

Dick entered the lists with a man of the name of Hellick, a diipwiighti 
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for a pone of £ 16, at Eit’i Got Home, three miles and a half from Maid- 
stone, on Monday, Angnst 21, 1820. The milling fiune of Dick, who had 
fought nineteen prize batUes, fire of which ooonzred within the short space 
of four months, attracted a nnmerous assemblage of persons. Helliok was a 
well-known good man, upwards of a stone heaTier than Diok. Bob Puroell 
atA Jackson handled the former; Shelton and Cooper attended upon the 
latter. Diok was quite out of condition, but he was never out of pluck ; 
and a good battle was the result of their exertions. It occupied twenty-siz 
minutes, and nineteen rounds were spiritedly contested. Dick emptied the 
pepper-boz upon his opponent’s mug in the first fourteen rounds, and made 
many severe attacks upon his victualling office ; but the game of Hellick was 
not to be reduced, and in the fifteenth, sizteentb, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
rounds, Dick had it in such severe style that the shipwright, it was thou^t, 
would come into harbour victorious ; but in the nineteenth and last round, 
Diok, by a sort of mip d$ grace effort, gave Hellick a forgetter, added to a 
sharp cross-buttock; he fell upon his neck, and it was all IT P, to the 
great mortification of the yokels, who had sported their monej on the dock- 
yard man. 

We have met with no record of the death of this pugilist. 


ABT BELASCO— 1817-1824. 

Duziho the thirty years preceding 1820, it is but candid to admit that 
the Jews made a very prominent feature in the pugilistic circles ; but from 
the period that ''Old Time” compelled Mendoza to retire from the field of 
fame, and defeat and death removed Dutch Sam from the prize ring, the 
glories of the children of Judah became overcast. Indeed, such men as the 
two first-named were rather a disadvantage even to good ones who mi^t 
come after them. A century might elapse before two such boxers as Mendoza 
and Dutch Sam appeared in the prize ring, although for some time the 
'' peopled!” endeavoured to set up the subject of the present sketch in 
their place. 

Aby Belasoo was bom on the 9ih of April, 1797, and when he first 
exhibited with the g^ves, ha gave such promising milling specimens thact 
hig^ hopes were entertained by the Israelites, and their expectations were 
increased firm his oonquesti^ in sucoesrion, over Oribb's ooal-heaver| Josh. 
Hudson, and Payne. 
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Bolasoo was in bis day a hoxer of snperiov talent, a master of the soienoe, 
not wanting for game, not deficient in strengtli, of an othletio make, a pene- 
trating eye, and in the ring full of life and aotiTity. His fighting weight 
was ten stone and a half, and in height Abraham was five feet six inches and 
a half. 

Belasco’s first battle of note was with a man denominated ** CribVs cAll- 
heaver,” in consequence of his being under the patronage of the champion. 
This contest was for a subscription purse of five guineas, collected for a 
second fight. The activity and science displayed by Belasco on this occasion 
attracted the attention of the amateurs, and he was viewed as a pugilist of 
rising abilities. In the course of thirty minutes the superiority of Bela^ 
was so decisive that the coal-heaver was glad to acknowledge he hod had 
enough. Belasco now obtained the general patronage of the Jews. 

Near the Barge House at Woolwich, Belasco entered the lists with the 
afterwards renowned Josh. Hudson. It was a well-fought battle on both 
sides, and was contested with great spirit and science for one hour and thirty 
minutes, when the smiles of victory again crowned the efforts of the promis- 
ing Israelite. 

Our hero, it seems, was down at Houlscy Hurst on Thursday, April 3, 
1817, to witness the fight between Eandall and West Country Dick, and, not 
to lose sight of the ^*main chance,” he filled up his time on the ground in 
disposing of oranges, thus uniting pleasure with profit, when ho was unex- 
pectedly called upon to enter the ring with Jack the butcher” (Payne), for 
a subscription purse. Belasco, without hesitation, put down his basket of 
fruit, peeled himself instead of his oranges, and instantly prepared for action. 

He was seconded by two of hia own people; Jack was attended by 
Paddington Jones and Dolly Smith. 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Jaok, foil of bniilo, went to 
work, pleated three hits, end bed the beet of 
the vonnd till th^ closed, when Beleeco got 
him igainst the ropes, fibbed Jeok ssYerwy, 
and bm went down. 

i.-— The letter did not eppeer to like the 
Jew, end held down his heed. Belesoowent 
in with greet geiety, egein fibbed the 
Bnteher, end droned aim. 

$.•— This wes a spirited ronnd, end Jebk 
■bowed fight Some good blows wove en- 
cheaged, till tbo fibbmg mtem wee iatro- 
doeod by the Jew, when ooth went down, 
Bileeoo nsdeimoit 

4.— The Bnteher'f ndb now showed the 
headywork cf the Jew, the dleret wee fiow* 


ing oopionrij. In this ronnd Bslesoo ap- 
pearod to do as he liked with hia opponent: 
he pnniahed him in ell directions, end, bj 
way of oonelading, like a good workmen, 
floored the Bntoher, end jnmped oesr him 
as he ley on the gronnd. (ureM ihontSiig.) 

6.^edk appeared at the sesatoh, bat he 
soon ran himsuf down. 

6. <--The Jaw brimved Bhs a teno Cfliristien 

in this ronnd. He had it all his own way ; 
but whoa ho got Bntoher on the rWi 
in aperilonasitnatioii.hewaitoomaidy^ 
take adraatsie of It lifting tip bk hands 
and walking awigr a mi dst tt wndo n of ap- 
planaa. 

7. <-^Belasoo nobbed Jaoic irifik th# atmoit 
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MMftftdaltbiiateljriMCtliimdowii. Itwat 
rathor a tliarp roand. 

8.— In olotuiff. the Joir fibbed Lie oppo- 
nent torriblj, till both foil over the ropes. 
(Seven to mt on BdhMiio.) 

fi.— It woe evident the Bntdier wished to 
avoid the fiat of his adveriiiy : he held down 
his head. In stmggiiiii^, b^ again ont of 
thoropes. 

ffD.^aek tamed awav foom bis man, bat 
got peppered for so doing, and was ulti- 
mately smt down. 

11. — Tho Batcher could not keep hU head 
ont of chaneeij, and was floorou. (Great 
applaaso.) 

12. — Jock seemed quite sick, and enrrod it 
down without a blow. ( Disapprobation. ) 

AS.— -Both down, but Dolasco took the 
lead. 


14.-^Aftef the mh&nge of a fow blows, 
Jack was fibbed down, his foes ooversd with 
olaret. 

Ifi.— If the Batcher possessed anything 
like TCiolatioB or bottom he might have 
etood tone chance ; but hit fighting wu all 
momentarily, either desperate or earridi. 
Cool jndg|TOnt did not work any of his st- 
tempto. Ue, nevertheleis, made some good 
hits ; bnt, in oleeing, was again fibbea till 
both went down. (Any odds npon the Jew.) 

10 and last.— (The Butcher ran at the Jew 
forioosly, bnt it was too late to tnm the 
aeale, and he received sndi a floorer that he 
would not again appear at the aerateh. The 
battle continued seventeen minutes and a 
half. Belaseo retired from the contest with- 
out a scratch, and proved the conqueror in 
first-rate ityle. 


In consequence of the friends of Davis, the milkman, paying forfeit to 
Belasco, he was hastily matched with Beynolds. In this battle he sustained 
defeat.* 

Notwithstanding this roverso of fortune, Aby*s partisans did not desert 
him, and he was considered an able competitor for the accomplished Kandall. 
He was accordingly matched with tho Nonpareil, ei^t weeks only having 
elapsed since his heavy fight with Hcynolds. It is true Belasco was defeated, 
but it is equally true that he gained much approbation as a skilM boxer ; 
and the battle between the Jew and Bandall, in a scientific point of view, 
stands equal to anything on the records of pugilism. 8ee Kaxdall, 0fifo, 
p. 333. 

Whilo Belasco was on a fipaxriDg tour with liicndoza in Gloucesterdiire, in 
the summer of 1818, he fought the Wincheomb champion, on the race-course 
at Cheltenham, a thirteen stone man, for 20 guineas a-sido. Abraham won 
in the short space of twelve minutes. 

In the same year, on the 9th of December, Belasco entered the lists at 
Coventry with Joe Townshend, who was considered the leading boxer in that 
place. Townsend fancied that he could beat Belasco off hand, and put down 
his watch and five guineas to back himself. He was a twelve stone man. 

^ * Tom Bmolds, bom at lliddletoii, oonaty Armsgli, Imitiid, 1791. wm brougkt op in 
GaiM Mukotf J^ars, ho was^a potato poMhimt^ ** Bosiaiu^'* 


neroo Xgta myo ho wasvteiNioas). Tom*i groatoit oq^oit, howovor, wm his oonqa^of 
Aby Bslasoo la om hour sad twuuty miaatoa, at Mooltor. Jalj 89, 1817. It wm a gamo 
^ttlo OB both Ate. MiswaElbattlowMwlthChaiAi,iB8mmhirof tho MMo posr,at 
ho ftewoe ia halfaa.how. Bis sobooqnoBt afihin a tew 
with JohasoB (tho hroom-tehor), at Gaalorbury, Kovombw 11,1817 ; boat J. Doaa, fil^- 

WB. AvMUi IM |iS|i||i,3l*rU,l8ltlB fete IMA 
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Aby at tiiat period only weighed ten stone ten pounds. Briasoo prored oon- 
queror in twenty-fonr minutes. 

On Aby’s retonung to London he was amtdhed with PhiL Sampson for 
50 guineas a-side. The battle took place at Pottet’s Btreet» in Essex, twenty* 
one miles ftom London, on Tuesday, February 22, 1819. This fight was 
brought to a wrangle, hut the money was ultimately gieen up to Beladlo. 
See Life of Phil. Saxpsov, Period YI. 

The Jew and the Birmingham Youth ware continually quaxidling upon 
the subject, and a second fight took place between them. See iUd, A third 
fight, with the gloves, at the Tennis Court («5td) ; and a fourth also occurred 
before doubts about each other’s merits could be decided (f5td). 

Belasco left London for Bristol to fight Cabbage for 100 guineas a*side, in 
October, 1820 ; but, on his airiyal in the above city, the friends of Cabbage 
would not advance the money. Briasco, however, was wril received by the 
Bristolians, who, to make up for his disappointment, gave him a most 
excellent benefit. 

In the autumn of 1820 Aby was down at Norwich, with most of the London 
pugilists, to witness the second mill between Ned Painter and Tom Oliver 
(detailed in this history, in the Idle of PAuma, vdl. ii., pp. 85*86), when, on 
the following day, some little misunderstanding occurred between an amateur 
of Norwich and Belasco, the latter challenging the swell with offering his 
brother, lesy Belasco, a sum of money to fight a cross with the Bergh Apton 
groom ; the amateur hereon offered Jorii. Hudson £6 if he would give the 
Jew a thump on the head for his insolence. This, however, passed over; 
but when the sherry was circulating quickly, at Gurney’s Bowling Green, 
some chaffing occurred between these old opponents, and Hudson struck 
Briasco. This was enough, and whirii was better man was decided instantly 
upon an elegant Turkey carpet. Spring supported the riaims of Jodi. 
Hudson; the Master of the Brils gave his assistance to the scientifio Israriite; 
and thirty-five rounds were contested in the most q[iirited manner, occupying 
upwards of fbrty minutes. Hudson was terribly punidied about the head ; 
but such was his determined courage that, although his shoulder wwt out 
two or three times, and was reduced to its proper situation by Springs yet 
ho insisted upon renewing the battle, and continued to fif^t till Brias c o 
observed, they were both weak, and that, as ho diould gat nothings he 
(Briasco) woi^ not contend any longer, but that ho would fight Hudson fbr 
£100 in London at any timo the latter would imprint Briasco uaques- 
tMoably won tho fight, as ho twice waited upwards of one minute while the 
shoulder of Hudsou was reduced. The Birmingham Youth gavo Us beta 
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two guinea!, at did Spring, one guinea, to Hudaon. Belasoo leoeived a 
dzeadAil hit on his rig^t eye; but this blow, the Jew asserted, was given 
previous to fighting. Hudson was rather inebriated; and next morning, in 
company with Scroggins, went to an eminent surgeon, who not only pro- 
nounced that his riioulder had been out of its place,” but advised Hudson 
h^take great care of himself, as he would not be enabled to enter the ring 
again for at least a twelvemonth. This affair took place on Wednesday, 
July 19, 1820. 

Aby’s next turn was with Phil. Sampson (third battle, Heoember 21, 
1820), a glove fight, already noticed in a paragraph above. 

* Fat Halton was about this time brought out as a wonder. According to 
report he had beaten all Irish opponents in an unapproachable style. He 
was in height five feet eleven inches, and in weight eleven stone. His fame, 
which had gone before him, was challenged by Aby Belasco for £50 a-sido, 
and the event come off at Haipenden Common, near St. Alban's, on the 8th 
of April, 1823. 

Aby arrived on the ground in a barouche and four, supported by some 
swells of his tribe ; and at one o'clock his seconds, Biohmond and Bon Bum, 
threw up his topper. In a few minutes, Pat Halton, arm-in-arm with his 
backer, a sporting Irish captain, followed by Bandall and Josh. Hudson, 
repeated the token of defiance. The odds wore guineas to pounds on Belasoo. 
Tho colours, yellow for the Jew, and green (d la Bandall) for Halton. were 
tied to the stakes. 

THE FIGHT. 


Round 1.— On itrippinff, the lathj appear- 
ance of Paddv astoniinea hia baokere beyond 
deicripiion : his ribs were bare, his legs and 
arras were thin, his oonntenanoe pale, his 
lips white, and, la fast, he was as light as a 
cork. Bolaseo, on tho oontrary, was never 
in more prime trim. Some little squaring 
at eadi other oeoorred, when the Jew gave 
his omNment a tap on the cheek ; Paddy re- 
tamM without effect. Halton again missed. 
A long nause. Belasoo plantsd another 
facer without aay return. Helton's right 
hand misssd the Jew. At length tome ei- 
changes took plaes, sad Belsaw hit Halton 
as hs was going down. 

9.-^nie irimnao riiowed first Uood ; hs 
hod nappsd a ehiiiMiy thamp on his left ear. 
After a Ibw eiehangse, in a olosi, the Jew 
iibbsd bis opponsiit; bat HhHon got tbs 
throw^d Beiaaeo was andsnaost. 

8.«i^e Jaws wsie in laiitares, and the 
Judgss of milling bad made up their ssinds 
as to the mall* Belasoo Ut his apponsat 
ra ths body withoat any cetam; a (hear 
fiSi eoirifawt * 


and he missed the Jew. Belasco gave 
another bodier without return ; also a nobher 
Halton missed; in fimt. he did not oome 
near enough to hit his opponent. Belasco 
again fibbed his opponsnt at the ropes, but 
llalton got the throw. (Six to four on the 
Jaw.) 

4 and 6.— Belasco bodied his opponent 
several times, and got away with the great- 
est ssss. In the latter round Belasoo oaoglit 
hold of his adversary by the hip. Bindall 
said, **Foall and if Belasoo did so again he 
would take Helton out of the ring.** 

6.^1t was evident the Iriehmui had no 
chaaee; he went down from a hit. 

y.— Belasoo reoelved a eevere longing bit 
on the iide of his head. The leannsss of 
the Jew was peoolls^ strikiag in this 
lonnd. Belasoo gave Halton a body blow, 
and got away dsfSf^l rspeatsd this liberty, 
triea it on a third time with equal enccese, 

when Aby hunt oat into a loud lan|^. 

Halton endsavoored to rstom, bat Us Uts 
were all oot of distuios. 

8. Halton ndmod nnaMrons Uts. A 
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Anrt rally took pkoa, and fha Iriiibinaii*a 
head vrae eaat out of the rnpee : bat he got 
it in the ring again, when hie left eye wai 
nearly hit np. A pause. Halton missed his 
adrersary, whan the Jew gare him a dean 
knook-down blow. 

9. — This was a sharp round, and Bdasoo 
received two or three hits on his body and 
arms. Some ozohangos took place, and as 
tho Jew was endoavonring io got away ho 
received a hit on the chest that doored him, 
bnt he jumped on his knees instantly. (A 
rare shout fur Holton.) 

10. — Tlio Irishman's face was claroted, 
and he had napped pepper : he never had a 
chance of winning, ^mo exchanges took 
place, but to tho disadvantage of Halton, 
although the Jew went down. (Murmurs 
from Halton's party: and exclamations, 
** The Jew went down without a hit ! '*) 

11 and last.— On appearing at the scratch, 
Halton's nob was materially altered, from 
the punishment in tlie last round; and 
Belaaoo made an attempt at finishing his 
work. Sonic sharp blows passed, ana ilie 
Irishman went down. Belasco, in falling, 
touched the face of his opponent with one at 
his knees. Bandall called out " Foul !" and 
said ho would take his man out of the rint^ 
Halton said to tho umpires, It is foul r* 
The latter replied they saw nothing unfair, 
and desired the fight to proceed. Bandall, 
however, took his man out of the ring, 
regurdless of tiieir decision ; and when time 


was called* Bolaaeo appeared at the scratch. 
Hudson, who had not loft his_pcit and in 
the bnirtle had lost aight of ItandaH and 
Halton, was looking after Aem; but the 
Jew, having no opponent to meet him, waa 
doolared tho nmpiree to be the winner. 
Considerable confusion ensued, and a oomi- 
oal aoeno tiod up the matter, prodneing 
roars of iangliior from tho speotaton in %e 
wMons. The ropod ring was instantly filled 
wiiji persons of evoi^ o^ription, oil eager 
to learn the event. A Babe) row oom- 
menoed, followed by a general figh^ and 
many blows were given and received. It 
was the general opinion tliat Halton oonld 
not have fonght two moro rounds. How- 
ever all the Dels, or nearly so, were paid, 
and the etakee given up to Bolaioo npon the 
stakeholder receiving the nndorsigneu docu- 
ment. 

*• To ilie StaMoIder, the Praideni ef the 1>, C. 

" Stn, 

**We are of opinion, os nmpires of the 
battle between Belasco and Halton, that 
Belaseo won the fight fairly, and is entitled 
to the stakes. 

••J.H. 

“J. B. C. 

••^pn79. 1823." 

Belaseo left the ring almost without a 
mark. The battle had lasted twenty-seven 
minntes when the interrnption took i^ace. 


Bolaaeo a fourth time met Sampson, at Crawley Hurst, August 19, 1823, 
and was once again beaten. See Sampson, Period VI. 

Bcsolved not to closo his fistic career in defeat, Belasco, though ho had 
formally retired and become an L. V. in 'Whitechapel, presented himself, 
after Dick Curtis and Ayres had finished their battlo ot Shepperton Grange, 
I^lay 25, 1824, with tho enquiry whether George Weston, who had promised 
Aby a thrashing, intended to cany out his threat? The insult to Beli^sco, it 
appears, had occunred during the fight between Ned Neale and Tom Gaynor. 
Weston declared his readiness, and £ 16 were immediatdy put into a purse 
by the amateurs. The battle was a burlesque : Aby so punished Weston all 
orcr the ring, that he surrendered after three rounds. 

Prom this period Aby figured merely as a seoond end a sparrer. His later 
career was disreputable, as a keeper of low gambling houses, night iMrases, 
supper rooms, and such like resorts of midnight and moroing debanohery, 
which brought him into repeated conflicts with tho law. His lifi» no tether 
concerns the history Of Uie ring. 
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CT. DAVIS, «THE GAT BEISTOL BOY”-1818-1823. 

CTBxrs Datzi was one of t^ose boxers wbo shine with a reflected light, 
hfrrowed from the renown of the man they hare conquered ; his defeat of 
the game and sciontifle Ned Turner establishing his claim to notice, and also 
his extensiye acquaintance as a tradesman, in after life, first in the vicinity of 
old Smithfield Market, where for many yeors he was landlord of the Bear 
and Ragged Staff, of the Plough, in Giltspur Street, and subsequently an 
It. Y. at the New Cattle Market, Islington. 

Cyrus was bom in the Broadway, Bristol, November 27, 1795, and was, 
at fourteen years of age, apprenticed to a butcher. His height was five feet 
nine inches, his weight a trifle under eleven stone, far exceeded in his later 
days. His appearance was prepossessing, and his first lessons in the art were 
received from his townsman, George Nicholls, celebrated as the only con- 
queror of Cribb. Fierce Egan gives the usual early undated victories to 
Davis, which we pass to come to his first recorded London display. 

Davis was introduced to the cognoscenti of the metropolis by Tom Belcher, 
and attracted much notice by his activity in sparring and decisive precision 
of hitting. Cy. was taken down to Rickmansworth by his patron, on Friday, 
June 10, 1818, to witness the battle between Neat and Oliver (sec Neat, 
Vol. II., Period Y., Chapter lY.) That event decided, there was a purse of 
twenty guineas to be disposed of, five guineas for the loser. Abraham 
Bclasco offered himself, when young Cyrus, stepping into the ring, offered 
to accommodate the circumcised champion. The members of the P. C. were 
delighted. Tom Belcher and Tom Cribb volunteered themselves as seconds 
to the young Bristolian, and the Israelite was picked up by Tom Jones and 
Croplcy. Xwo to one on Davis. 


THE FIGHT 


Bound 1.— Tlie stylo of fighting exhibited 
^ Oy, was someihiog after the manner of 
Tom Belcher when that pugilist first entered 
the London ring. Dnsis wont to work 
rapidly, with ono, two. It wao a shorn 
round altogotbor; but Baris took tho load 
and seat Bo aseo down. (Groat applanso.) 

8.— One of Ba»ii*i oyeo wti a little touchM, 
but ho again wont sharply to work. The 
Jew, in oTosing, ondenvoored to fib hii op- 
ponent, and also throw him. 

8.— Tbio was a ihoit round. Davis wont 
down from a slight hit, or rather a dips ho 


instantly jumped up laughing, ready to re- 
new the attack, but Bolasoo sat down on bis 
second’s knee, 

4.— The liveliness of Davis was the admira- 
tion of the ring. He had it all his own way 
this round, and, with a tromondoas right- 
handed hit, he floored Belasoo. (Tamoltuons 
applaose.) 6 to fl on Davis. 

5— Cy. endeavonrod to repeat the doss, 
bat without the desired effeot. The Jew 
received some sharp facers, but in retain got 
Davit down. 

6.— dn tbisround the fine eoienoediapli^ 
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bj Belftioo wai muoh pruaed. He etopped 
ox blows in snooession of bis opponent: 
neTertheleas Belesoo wm sent down. 

7*"— Some sharp worltt till Belasoo, in 
oloaing, fibbed Dans sererelj till he went 
down. 

8. —- The milling talents of Dans in this 
ronnd were oonspionons : he dealt ont mnoh 
serere panishment to Belasco with his right 
hand, and with great qnicknesB gave the Jew 
a back -hander, when he went down like a 
shot. (Tumultuous applause, and ** lt*s all 
your own, Davis.*') 

9. — Belasco looked rather qneerish on 
arriving at the scratch, when Davis finished 


him with a right-handed flooring hit. It 
was all over in ten minutes. BelaMO vronld 
not fight any more. 

Bbiu&xs.— 'Davis thronghout the above 
battle was as gay as a danoing-master. His 
appearance and mode of hittinsjprepcmssed 
the amateurs in his fikvonr. The quiokBeBs 
of Davis was tr^ astonishing, nndressuig 
himself, getting into the ring, and winning 
the battle onty occupied our hero fiftsin 
minutes. Belam, it wss urged by his own 
** peoplesh," was not in condition ; and there- 
fore the jK had some charms for him as a 
losing man. However, he could not have 
won that day. 


Davis, soon after this battle, returned to follow his business at Bristol^ 
but he had made so strong an impression on the amateurs that Gy. was soon 
brought to town and matched against Ned Turner for 100 guineas a-ride. 
They fought at Wallingham Common, Surrey, on Friday, June 18, 1819. 
How he was defeated may be seen at p. 385, ante, 

Moulsey Hurst, the delight of the fancy for its velvet tuxf, was, on 
Tuesday, August 24, 1819, again selected for a British and Irish pugilistic 
display of manhood. Boshell, recently imported from Paddy’s Land, was 
known on the Gurragh from a spirited tum-up there, but an entire stranger 
to the London prize ring, except from the good character given of him by 
Randall. In a trial set-to with the latter it was thought by some of his 
countrymen that he might establish himself among the light weights ; there- 
fore he was backed for 50 guineas a-side. Davis’s recent defeat with Turner 
had placed him rather in the back-ground ; but the good judges viewed it as 
an eai^ thing for the Bristol Boy,” and two to one on Davis was offered on 
the preceding evening at the sporting houses. The old ring goers and a 
««prinkling of the Corinthians were present. On the Gommander-in-diief* 
und his party crossing the water, the combatants were ordered to prepare for 
action; and Boshell, with much confidence, threw his hat into the ring, 
attended by Tom Jones and Larkins. Davis, waited upon by Hanner and 
Shelton as his seconds, answered the challenge. The hands were crossed in 
friendship, and the men set-to. 


THE FIGHT. 


Boemfi 1.— Boshell looked compact and 
well, but the remains of a small blister 
appeiured on his lower ribs. Davis was as 
fine as oonld be wished, and smiled as if 
confident of success. The attitude and 
manner of BosheU soon convinced the ama- 
tenn that eeieaoe was not his ftnU, Davis 


tapped him on the arm and got away ; ditto 
and ditto ; some little sparring ; when Davis 
lot fly, and a riiarp facer was the resnlt. 
Two or three awkward exchangee oocnned, 
and Boshell planted a heavy body hit. They 
fought into a close, and, after some little 
struggling, Davie was thrown, and nnder- 


* Mr. John Jadkeon. 
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molt. (Berea to four, tad two to oae wee 9.-- Darie rnalced to lue firieadi that it wm 

londlj offered oa Deris.) ell right, and planted three fteera ia aaooes- 

2.— The Bristol Boj sooa pat la a &oeri sioa. BosheUT, howerer, diowed the fight 
that not oalr drew the pink, bat seemed like was not taken out of him, and again threw 
aa eleotrio shook on the np^ works of poor hisoppoaeataheafjfiUl. (** Braro, Boshell, 
Pad^. Some awkward blows ag^ paernd. yon axe a game fellow !") 

The Irishman got the throw. (Three to one 10.— ThefiMeofthelnshmaa waspiteons. 

upon Daris.) Boshell went down. 

8.— Daris,* with his left hand, pnt one of 11.— In struggling for the throw, Davis 

Uddy's OTOs into mourning. BmoII, how- slipped on his knees. This was thought un- 
erer, made some good stom, but he had not handsome ; but Boshell hpld up his hands, 
a single point towards finisning a round well, not to hit him foul. (**Braror from all 
Davis was again undermost. (AU betters; parts of the ring.) 

and “It will soon be over,** was the oiy.) 12.— Boshell endearonred to make some 

4,— Boshell showed himself as game a bit hits, but went down exhausted, 
of stuff as erer peeled in this round. The 13. — ^Boshell was floored like a shot, from 
hitting was sharp on both sides, but Daris a tremendous lunging blow on his nob. 
got away, and Boshell, in following him, re- (Anv odds. ) 

oeired one of the Bristol Boy*s lunging hits 14.— Boshell, groggy, was hit down, but in 

on the nose, when he instantly fell on his falling he caught tlie ropes, 
faco, the claret flowing rapidly. (“ It*s oil 16. — Boshell came up stag^ring, and soon 

up now ; he can’t fight two more rounds.'* went down. Time was called, and it was 

Olirer offered fire to one on the last event, thought he had giren up Davis's hat was 

and twenty to one he lost the battle.) thrown into the air, and the outer nng 

6. — Bosnell came up distressed, but game broken, 
as a Puroell, and onuearoured to lash out. 16.— Boshell said he was not done, and 

He was, however, milled all over the ring, another round took place, but he was hit 

aud fell at the ropes, rolling over on his fkM down. Paddy was, nowerer, so game, he 

exhausted. declared he would not say “No.** He had 

6. — The mug of Paddy was a picture of no dhance, and was taken awi^, Daris, 

punishment; both his eyes damaged and his elated with his success, jumped over the 

fuse altogether ohanMd. Fresh milling was ropes out of the ring, without a scratch. It 
added, but he nererueleas threw Daris. was over in fifteen minutes and ten seconds. 

7. — This was a sharp round. Boshell went BEMAKKe.— If a^ remarks can be made, 

down exhausted. (“ lt*s poundable— take a few words will sufllioe. Boshell is a game, 
him away.") a re^ guno >nan, and his courage was the 

8. — ^The claret was now trickling down the admiration of the ring ; but as a fighter has 

nose of Daris. After some heavy exchanges no pretensions. Indeed he was little more 

they broke from a close, and Bouell fought than a plaything in the scientific hands of 

till he fell on his knees, and caught hold of Daris. 

the ropes distressed. 

At Spring’s benefit at the Fives Court, on Tuesday, November 2, 1819, 
our hero made a considerable impression upon the minds of the amateurs, by 
the display of science in a set-to with the Nonpareil. Upon the appearance 
of Bandall, followed by Gy. Davis, the audience seemed extremely anxious 
for the set-to. The confidence of the ** Bristol Boy” astonished all; he 
exhibited considerable improvement. In faot, with the gloves, the Non- 
pareil never met such a successful opponent before. Davis did not get off 
without a good receipt of Bandall’s talents ; nevertheless, the former put in 
two or three dexterous facers and made some fine stops. The fanciers were 
all alive ; the Court rang with applause. It was generally admitted that the 
advantage was on the side of Davis. Upon pulling off the gloves another 
round was colled for and complied with. Both the combatants were now 
upon the alert, and it was a fine specimen of skill and courage. A well- 
contested long rally ooeurred, and Davis again acquitted himself in such good 
style as to raise his character in the sporting world. 
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Datia felt so much mortified at hia defeat bj Tomer that he waa eften 
heard to aay that he should neter feel satisfied until he had the ohanoe at 
least of a second trial with hia brave opponent. This feeing aeoonnta in 
some measure for his not diowing in the prise ring, or figuring in the ** gag” 
correspondence and boxing challenges then so much in vogue in the 
ing” press. However, somebody made some letters for him about fighit 
with Gipsy Cooper, Phil, Sampson, and Turner, which Pierce Egan prints 
with the curious foot-note, ” This letter was a hoax (“Boxiana,” vol iv., 

p. 166.) 

On the second match being made, at the Castle Tavern, Holbora, between 
Turner and Cy. Davis for £ 100 a-side, the following remarks appeared in 
the Wahly Diapateh 

” Davis is decidedly the favourite five to fbur, and in a few instances, for 
small sums, six to four is betted. It is nearly four years since, June 18, 
1819, at WaUingham Common, that Davis was defeated by Turner in thirty- 
two rounds, forty-five minutes. Tamer also defeated Martin in forty rounds, 
one hour and seven minutes, October 26, 1819; but since that period Ned 
has in turn surrendered to Martin. Davis won with Boshell, August 24, 
1819, in sixteen rounds, fifteen minutes and ten seconds. This might bo 
termed no match. The most important point taken into consideration by 
the sporting men in this battle is the modes of life pursued by the comba- 
tants for the lost three years. Davis has lived regularly, and added to the 
good effects of training ; he is as fresh as a * four year old,’ * fine as a star,’ 
and as confident of victory as if the battle was over. Would we could say 
so much for *poor Quid Nod;’ indeed, a few months since an opinion was 
entertained by the supporters of pugilism that Turner was more likely to 
make his exit than to show again in the prize ring. However, Ned laughs 
at these remarks, and asserts he is quite well.” 

The fight took place at Harpendon Common, twenty-five miles from 
London, and four from St. Alban’s, on Tuesday, February 18, 1823. 

On the Monday night previous to the battle, the Castle Tavern, although 
overflowing with company, was a blank as to betting. This sort of silence 
on a night previous to a mill occasioned one of the most respectable ring 
goers, and a sound sporting man for the previous twenty-five years, to 
observe sarcastically — ”It was a square fight between Turner and Davis, 
which accounted for chafing instead of betting. Beady made luck,” said he, 

” is wanting, and therefore a certain set of people will^not ehanoe a eroWn 
without the offlee *to a certainty’ is to be had in private. Neverthebsi, I 
am glad of it,” condnded the wag, ” it will bring the prise ring batik to the 
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good did timei (olthoui^ * honasty it a ragged Tirtno*), wlion ludh men as the 
late Cdlenel HoUiih and Fletcher Eeid brcmght their men into the ring, 
exclaiming, without fesr of anything being attempted on the part of the 
boxers to do wrong, * I'll bet 600 to 400.' ” 

The weather on Tuesday morning was rather inauspicious to a long 
jbumey, yet it did not prerent the thorou{^-bred ones from starting fur the 
scene of action. At one o'clock Gy. Davis threw up his castor, followed by 
Bichmond and Harmer as his seconds. Turner, close at his heels, arm-in- 
arm with the President of the Daffy Club, followed his example, attended by 
Tom Gribb and Josh. Hudson. Pive to four on Davis. Gy., smiling, went 
*up and shook hands with Ned. The colours, blue for Turner and yellow far 
Davis were tied to the stakes by Gribb and Bichmond* 

THE FIGHT. 


Hound l.^Tlio condition of Cy. waibMinti- 
ful in the extreme ; he was a perfect pictnie 
cf a man in fine health. Tnmer, although 
not up to the above mark, wai, neverthelew, 
weU patched up as to the look of the thing. 
The skin of Davis was transparent, ruddy, 
and healihftil, while Turners exhibited a 
yellowish hue. Both extremely cautious; 
and the great difficulty of getting at the Old 
One prevented Cy. from making plav. Tur- 
ner, at length, let fly, and put in a slight bit 
on the body with bis left hand. More 
dodging. Turner stopped the right of his 
opponent well; both extremely active on 
their legs. Turner put in another bodior ; 
some exohansros, but of no oonsequenoe. C^. 
tried to put in his favonrite blow with hia 
right hand, but was again stopped. Py., 
somewhat tired, put down his hnnds for an 
instant, but Ned took no notice of it. £x- 
chanm of blows at the ropes : a struoxle for 
the throw : both down, bnt Cy, undermost. 
This round oconpied six minutes; and tlie 
friends of Turner shouted, and nid, ** it was 
all right, the Old One behaves well.** 

3.— Turner missed a well-meant left- 
handed blow at the body. Neither of them 
eager to jro to work, both anticipating 
danger. Tiie right hand of Qy. told, after 
a few exchanges, and Turner wont down. 


8.^Al^oagh in a^ fine o^ition. liana 
was piping a little, and Turner kept hitting 
at the body. Some exobaiigea took pleoe, 
but the blowa were light on both aides. 
Owing to the slippery mte of the ground, 
Turner went down ftom a slight hit. 


wculd not havo niMd ovsir witfiont some 
mischief, nevertiwleso this was a good round. 


him. Nothing done yet, and in a strucglo 
both went down. 

6.— Whether it was jfrom partiality to the 
Old One or not, the friends of Turner urged 
he had none the worst of it ; in fact, no se- 
verity of punishment had passed on cither 
side. In closing, Turner had the best of the 
fibbing, and Cy. allowed first blood. IHvis 
got the throw cleverly, and Turner was 
undermost. 

6.— The left hand of Davis seemed of no 
use to him, except, after the manner of' the 
late Gas-light-Man, to hold his opponent. 
Some good fighting occurred in this round, 
and the finish of it was to the advantage of 
Cy., who fell heavily on Torncr. (Seven to 
four.) 

Turner placed many of hia blowa well ; 
but the strength of hia hitting, which on 
former oceasions apMred prominent, seemed 
to have left him. The gmt forte of Davis 
was to put in his right hand ; and had not 
Turner stepped it ofl^, the fight would soon 
have been at an and. Turner again bad the 
best of the fibbing, and Cy. was uodormost 
(Several of the partisans of Tunier began 
now to flatter themselves that viotoiy was 
within his reach. Loud diouting,** Turner 
for ever I") 

8.— If Davis hod eommeneed play, and 
fought with both hands, another tale must 
have been told. However, in this round, 
some severe exeeution was done. Tbner's 
left hand drew the olasetfinmpv.*s nose and 
month, and he appeared for toe instant a 
little amroad t he also reorived a heavy body 
blow, but leoovered and aent down Tmmer 
with a nght-himdsd hit on the head. (**lt's 
sH om,firom the catting trilm of Newgate- 
morkel. ** Yon have won it, Daria*" Two 

firiends of^Tonror began to gnaka 
n MtUt*teocfila e ti ng toe almost fudriiing blow 
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Nad reoeivad is hia laab round. Thia hit 
took a Utda of tha fight oat of Tamar, and 
ha Quna ap blaading and walk to iha aomtdhf 
but hia game did woadara for him. Daria 
now want to work a litUa. Tamar, gama aa 
a pebble, rataraad hit for hit, till ha fbU 
exhaoated. While on hia aeoond’a knaa, 
Bandall, Holt, Oartia, d»., gara tha Old One 
adrioe gratfs, how he ahoald aot, ao anzioaa 
did thaj foal for hia aoooaaa. 

ID.—ifed oama to tha aoratoh like a high- 
oonragad men, determined to atrain evexj 
nerra fbr riotoiy, althoagh the ohanoe waa 
againat him. He, howerer, had no idea of 
loaing at thia atage of the battle. Yet the 
patbh-work began to peep, and tha elfeota of 
pramatara age ooola not be hid. Tamer 
raoaired a bodier that aent him down. (The 
ba^ra of Dario now booked it aa aafe, and 
tnapirad their hero with ahoata of approba- 
tion.) 

11, — Davis commenced fighting, and 
planted a aerara hit with his right hand 
on the body of his opraant. Tamer, how- 
erer, stood ap and ezmanged hit for nit, till 
a pause was necessary on both sides. Cy, 
waa weak in turn, and kept sparring for 
wind, yet smiling at his opponent. Turner's 
left ear was ble^ng from a severe hit, and 
in following Gyros he slipped, or went down 
from a slight hit. The truth oonld no longer 
be hid ; Tomer was going every round ; he 
fooght lika a man j but the stamina was 
wanting. 

lS.--On the part of Tamar this was an 
excellent fighting round. In smte of his 
dishfssa, his stops were so ezoeUant as to 
claim applansa rrom all parts of the ring. 
Gy. also exhibited fine science. Hit for hit. 
bat tha hardest blows were in favour of 
Davis, and Ned k^ up the game till he fell, 
ovareome with fiitagoa. 

18.— Tamer was equal to his adversarv in 
milling: tot there was no comparison oe- 
twean the affect of their blows. They fol- 
lowed each other over the ring, exchanging 
Mts in the most manly style, till anaooaarion 
ofwind was neoeasaiy on both sides. Atthe 
ropes a straggle took place, and in going 
down, Tamer nppermost. (** Well done both, 
from al^rties.) 

14.— made a blow with his right hand 
at the body, tot it fell rather low. ** Gome," 
says Josh., “ fight fkir; recollect yon are to 
hit above the waistband." A gm round, 
tot Tomer down ezhansted. (Ten to two. 
Several of the fighting men oamu to the 
ropes, and in their anmaty for his winning, 
gave Ned hinta what to do.) 


15. — Oy. had daddadly tha beat of fha 
hittiim in thia round; ha alao threw Tomer 
and fall on him hoavilj. Thia fldl aho^ 
poor Nod, and ha waa plaoad on the knot of 
nis aaoond with difllonlty. In fkot, it won 
thabatOo. (Am odds.) 

16. — Tom Baiohar obsarvad to Daria— 

** Why aot use both of yonr handsP" Hare 
Hndsto said that Baiohar had no businaas to 
interfere, it waa nnfbir. **It waa not isf 
intention to have asid a aingle word," raplfM 
Tom, "if I had not seen so mani fi|mting 
men breaking m tha ring, and, hka Tma- 
man'a cocks, on one side. I have not one 
farthing on the battle; nil I want is 
play." Gy. took Belcher's hint, tot Tomer 
opposed him gamely till down. 

17. — The Old One, good to the last, ax-* 
changed blow for blow till ha waa hit down. 

18. — On coming to tha scratch, Cy. im- 
mediately went to work with his right hand, 
met Tamer in the body, and sent him down 
in a twinkling. The President of tha Dafflaa 
(under whose direction Tomer waa brooght 
into tha ring) hnmanaly stepped forward, 
and said, " he should fight any more." 
He (the President) would not stand by and 
see one of the bravest men of tha ring 
wantonly ont-np, when ha had no chance. 
It was over in thirU-flva minutes. Davis 
shook hands with Tamer, gave a jump, 
hnssaad for joy, and left the nng. 

BiiCAniCB.—IIowavar' ill-natured H may 
appear, tha tmth is that Turner has no one 
to Vlama but himself,— ha was in no condi- 
tion to fight. A boxer, like a general, if he 
wishes to prove successful, ought always to 
to preparM for his enemy, l^raer admits, 
with great candour, that he could not hare 
fought another round. He was not driimted 
by the blows he reoetved, tot ha attribates 
hia defeat to fatigue and azhaustionv Nature 
having refused to seeond his mind. It was 
but the shadow of that Ned Tamer who de- 
feated the terror of the ring, Scroggins, twiea: 
who fought with Bandall for two honxs and 
twenty-two minatea ; and obtamad a rietoiy 
over tha Mister of the Bcdls. It was, 
navartbeleas, a brave, good fight on both 
rides ; and it is bat doing common Jostioe to 
Davis, to state that his conduct was manly 
and interesting to the spectator. Oy. also 
fought under groat disaavantaga ana pain. 
Am the seventh round^is right hand want, 
and was mach awelled. Davis noasesies in his 
person tha finest reqniritas fbr a fighting 
man. Mr. Jackson not being piaaenl, we 
are aorry toBM not a diilling waa aabaoribad 
for Tamar. Daria was not hart. 


The above victory proved rather a dear triumph to Davis : ho was diiabled 
from appearing again in the priae ring. Thefoie-flogerof hie rig^thandmet 
with BO SBrioofi an injury^ from the knuckle coming in contact with Toner’s 
teethf that, after buffing the most akilM surgeons for a consideraUe time, 
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])s?ii WM 7 eompillad to raboiit to an opoitioii wbich d^Ted 

him of hii indos finger* With thii battle hie fiitio career oloied. Not lo his 
puUiolife. O 7 . waa for many years a pnblioani bat no more of a sinner than 
his neighbours. He died on*the 8th of Hardi, 1846, aged 61, at the house 
of his son, the White Bear, Kennington Common (now Eennington Park), of 
disease of the heart, and lies buried in the ohurchyard of St Hark in that 


PEACE INGLIS, “THE PHENOMENON”— 1822-1824. 

POAOi Iireus, known among his oompanions as the Mattress Maker,” 
was a smart young fellow of five feet eight inches, weighing ten stone four 
pounds. His first appearance in the ring was with Hamilton, the waterman, 
for 20 guineas, at Moulsey, on the 22nd of October, 1822. On this occasion, 
Josh. Hudson, who had taken Hamilton, a ” below-bridge man,” under hia 
wing, seconded his prot$gi^ Paddington Jones looking after Ing^ It was a 
brave battle on both rides for forty-two minutes, when Ing^ was hailed as 
conqueror. 

The young aspirants a first essay had so much surpassed the expeotationB of 
his baokers that he was matched against Bill Davis (Deaf Davis), a well- 
known good man, and the battle came off at Harpenden Common, near 
St. Alban’s, February 18, 1823, in the same ring in which Cy. Davis (see 
ante) had defeated Ned Tomer. On this occasion. Josh., dissatisfied with 
the defeat of Hamilton, seconded Dayis, having with him Jack Scroggins and 
the east end division. Inglis was attended on by Jem Ward (then rising 
into fame, having beaten Ned Baldwin a fortnight previous) and a friend 
named Bogers. The watch was hdd by an amateur. 


THE FIGHT 


Bound 1.— The Dssf 'tm bad Msrooljpat 
himielf into nititoda, whan in ho wm uko 
s hsmmormsn at an anril, gats Us oppo- 
Mnt a imaih in the middle of the head, end 
floored Um like a diot (Sis to fimr on 
Datie. •* Where's your dever flghter P") 
9.— Ike **ftather-bed" hero piored him- 
w to hate no soft place ebont Um. He 
stood np BBanflilly, hnt reoeited three ftoets 
in saoeemlon, was nobbed o?er the liag, end 
fell covered with claret (^o to one ca 
Davis.) 


8.— Inglis came gamelj no. when ^vis 
onoe more pnniihed Um, and he tamed Us 
back on Us opMnent set off ronning, sad 
wss only stopped hj the ropes. Here Davis 
canri^t Us adversary, and once more levelled 
Um. (A guinea to a shilling was owed, 
bat BO takers; and **Take Um away, Atm 
all parts of the ring; ** he will be wed.'*) 
4.-«Oonirary toul espeotatioB. the flmtheiw 
bed maker was not oo**solt" ashe appMied 
to be; he met Davis like a trump, nit oat 
straight with both hands, and, afw a dot- 
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pmtt Davif ivm hit down tliBOit 
senselnut 

6.— Inglif had now got the torn. He put 
a new face on DaTia, milled him from one 
aide of the ring to the othar, and leTcUed 
the deaf one with hie natiae daat. 

6. — Davia, relying on atrength. waa deter- 
mined not to be ** told out." He again took 
the lead, and nobbed the feather-bed hero, 
when Inglia, by a flnah hit, aent him down. 
It waa not quite a finiaher, bat it found out 
the condition of Davia. (Inglia waa now the 
favourite.) 

7. — ^Thia round waa vortrait-painting" 
with a vengeance. A nuly took place, in 
which Dana received a oevere cut over the 
left eye, and waa floored again. (Any odds. 
** Foathera for a trifle.") 


8 and laat— Sudh fighting as was seen in 
the above aeven rounoa, and hitting in the 
right places, most always produce diort 
fights. Davis eserted himself in returning 
mt for hit, till another floorer put an end to 
the battle. On time being called, Dans 
observed to his second, “that he could 
not stand," It was aU over in twe1v< 
minntee. 

BEMARxe.— Sneh a ontting-up had n# 
been witneassd for a long time. In the 
exultation of the moment the frionda of 
Inglia ohallenged Dick Curtii. Inglia was 
about ten stone. Dick replied he wuuld not 
rofhse the ohallonge. Davis was oorried out 
of the ring. He was too stale for a young 
opponent. 


Inglifl, firom his brave oondnot in the fight with Davis, was next matched 
against Gteorge Curtis, the brother of the Pet, for £60 a-side. 

Ifoulscy Hurst, on Tuesday, August 12, 1823, was again the scene of 
attraction. The umpires and referee were chosen, and, at one o’clock, 
George Curtis threw his hat into the ring, attended by Josh, Hudson and 
Horry Holt. Inglis, followed by Paddington Jones and Keale, also threw 
up his beaver. Ho was the favourite at five to four. 


THE PIOHT. 


Bound 1.— Curtis exhibited much activity 
on his pins, and, on peeling, displayed a 
more musoular frame than hod been ontioi- 

S ted. Hie face waa pale, hia nob looked 
» a milling one, and altogether had a 
great resemblance to that of the Pet. Inglis 
was as well as he could be — a wiry strong 
young man, the taller of the two, and »- 
pearM to stand over his opponent. The 
attitudes of the men on aetting-to were in- 
teresting. Inglis was in no hurry to proceed 
to blows; and Curtis, as a novioe, delioerated 
befbre he went to work. George made an 
attempt with his left hand, but it told eliff htiy. 
This movement led to an exchange of hits, 
yet nothing was the matter. A long pause, 
OnrtiB retreated from some heavy blows; 
Imrlis, however, planted a severe nobber. 
“ Fll bet £100 to a tiuy," said Paddtogton 
Jones, "it*s as right as the day: we shall 
win the fight." “Walker I hookey I" re- 
plied Jorii. The left hand of George told 
smartly on Inglis's body; and, after some 
ont-sad-oome-iuptin work at tbs ropsa, in 
otmggiing for the throw, both went down, 
Ourtif nnoarmoat (Six and aeven to fbur on 
Ins^.) 

8.— The left eye of Curtia wee winking. 
Inglia, OB the elert, planted a hit; an ex- 
dhange ol blows, unrtis again felt tor hie 
adversaiv'a body. Inglis misisd a well* 
ut blow for hie oppOMBf s nob 1 he, how* 


ever, tried it again, bnt George stopped him 
with great skill. (“ Bravo, Georgy I " from 
hispalB.) A pause. After some httle time, 
both combatants made themselves up to do 
mischief, and, on get^g within sadh other's 
reach, they let fly, which produced the daiet. 
(“ First blood," exclaimed Josh, and Jones at 
the same instant. “Upon my honour, it 
appeared first on your side,'^ said Jo^., 
“and I hope yon will not dispute the honour 
of the Jolm Bull fighter, my Tommy !" It 


itful pomt 

Curtis went down weak. 

8.— Inglis, to the sstonishment of the spec- 
tators, did not fight first, and a long panse 
ensoed. Curtis commsneed milling on the 
retreat, and the featlier-bed hero napped 
three nasty Ones on his index. An^er 
stand-still for a minute, looking at sack 
other. Inglis stopped well, when the com- 
batants got into a ahan rally at the ropes. 
In struggling fbr the throw, Inglis got his 
opponent upon the ropes ; and, ill tins situ- 
atton, Onrhs received pepper nntil he went 
down ei h aus to d. (“It^ all over. lH bet 
ton to one that Cam oan't fight tim more 
rounds," was repeated by the hettiBC men 
round the ring.) 

A— The left eye of Oeom was pearly 
closed; but when lime wee eaubd he mmea 
himeelr at the aorateto. AltkoniA the ad- 
vpatHto decidedly in la^iito f 
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La did not oomiiMiiot fluting t and Omtai, baekwiidi ud forward!, in and oat of 

Teoorerinff hit wind, made plaj with hia left the eomen, end round abont, till the corn- 
hand, ana had none the wont of it. Thie batanta were at a atand-atiU. To it again 
waa altogether a milling round. Cnrtia like true Britona, till nature could no longer 

threw hia opponent. (Thnndera of applauae aeaiat their minda. At the ronea they were 

from the Benaondaey ooya.) . both ao exhauated aa to take hold of each 

5. — It waa ao aeom to the apeotatora tliat other and puah each other down. Inglia 

Onrtia at thia period of the battle waa the uppermoat. (Applauae. “Here *8 a round 

weaher man : but hia ooolneaa waa the ad- for you 1 ** “ why, tbev are both Eaat- 

igintion of all preaent. Some good hitting endera,*' aaid Joah., “ ana that aooounta for 

and atopping wore diaplayed on both aides, it. We can get notbinjg among tie oovee oi 

Cnrtia pkuited a rum one on the feather* the Weat, ao we are obliged to Tglt amongat 

bed’a throat that made him gaap for breath, our own breed.’*) 

Inglia alao received three or foor nobbera 12.‘^?nrti8 threw his opponei.t 
that atomied hia exertiona; bat at the ropes 13.— Inglia received eeverel blowi on hia 

he had the beet of it, and punished Curtis nob, snd at times was much listnueed. If 

down. be had not been a very game mar he would 

• 6.— This round wae a fine display of man- have out it. Cnrtia endeavouref^ to keep the 

hood; jpuni^ment on boh lides all over the lead, and fought till he fell eihauatod. 

ring, iuglia got Cnrtia on the ropei, and waa “Take him away, Josh.; ho oan't win it," 

pelting him with divera blowa in anndry aaid a patron of the P. R. ; “ it ia a pity to 

plaoea, when, by an extraordinary effort, witneac ao game a man out to pieoea." 

Curtie broke away, put in a fooer, and drove Curtia, while aitting on the Ime*- of hia 

bia opponent to the oppoaite aide of the ring, aeoond, overheard the above remark, and ho 

where he held Inglia for a abort time at the anawered, “ I will not be taken away ; I am 

ropea, and then sent him down. (The ap- rare 1 shall not lose it; 1 will not lose it." 

planse for Curtis was loud.) 14.— Curtia waa ao determined that to aay 

7.*-*ShoTt, but full of miaohief. Curtia “No" never entered hia mind. After an 

received a heavy fall on hia back, which exchange of blowa Cnrtia reoeived a aevere 

ahook him aadly and added to hia exhauated fall. “Take him away," from all parta of 

atate. the ring. (Any odda npem Inglia.) Cfoorge 

6. — Another abort round, but rather dan* aaid be woud not give it in. 

geroua to Inglia. In atruggling for the 16 end laat.— Cuttia planted a blow on hie 
tlirow, Curtia went down. “Foull foul!** opponent's throat; but it wm too feeble to 

The ring waa broken : it waa^^aaerted Inglia do much mischief. In a abort rally Curtia 

bad caught hold of hia opponent’s thigh in a waa hit down, when “the Pef* threw np 
w^ not allowed by the lawa of boxing. hia hat, and declared Qeorge ahonld not 

9. — The right hand of Cnrtia waa open ; fight any more. It waa over in fi^-five 

he, nevertheleaa, had decidedly the beat of minutoa. Inglia went up to Curtia, and 

the hitting in thia round till Inglia bored ahook handa with him. 

him down out of the ropea. Remarilb.— I f Curtia had been as fredi as 

10. — The game whioh had been ao oon- hia opponent a different tale mifllit have 

■piououaly displayed by George induced been told. He fought like a brave man ; 

many of hia backers to stick to him. Inglis, and, although be could not achieve vietory, 

with all his strength, did not take the lead he obtained a high character in the pogi- 

of Curtis aa was expected. In fact, George, Ratio rircles. George was overmatraed ; 

in most inatanoes, had the boat of the mill- indeed, any boxer who wiahea to have a tuni 

ing ; but, in fini»Kiny the round, Inglia vritli Inglia, will find plenty of work out out 

generally had the advantage. (Two to one.) for him before the battle ia ^ an e^ 

11. — This round was tnuy aa out-and-out (hirtia was taken out of the ring w hia 

one on both aides. Curtis vindicated the brother, and exhibited eevere^ marks of 

pedigree of his raoe for “bottom, bone, pnniabment. The nob of Inglis did not ^ow 

blood." It would be dotractmg firom Inglia much beating; but he received many haid 

to withhold firom him that he diowed mm- blows during the fight. Four pouuda were 

self as high-couraged and gome aa his brave collected on the ground for Curtia. 

adversary. It was hit for hit all over the 


Peace now etood ao liigh in the estimation of liia friends, that he 
challenged Hairy for £100 e-side; hat a matdi being made on the q^tir 
of the mament with the brave Had Tomer, frr £100 a-side, the flght with 
Holt went oft After a considerable time allowed for the training of Tomer, 
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the abore mateh waa decided at Oclnlirooky leTenteeii milei and a half from 
London, on Tueeday, April 26, 1824. 

The road was lively, but not thronged with company at heretofore ; in 
fact, it was more telect than uaual. When ''Time” was called, Turner 
walked coolly into the ring, followed by Jodi. Hudson and Paddington Jonet. 
He was well received by the crowd, like an old performer returning to pl%r 
a fAvouxite part. Some little delay occurred, when the John Bull boxer 
roared out, " Come, you Inglit ! Where are you ? Don’t you like it ? We 
are ready.” Inglis appeared immediately, waited upon by Maurice Delay 
and Dan M'Kenzio, and threw his hat into the ring. The colours, lig^t blue 
for Inglis and dark blue for Turner, were tied to the stakes. Everything 
being adjusted according to custom, the men stood un for 


THE FIGHT. 


Bound 1.— Tamer looked better then woe 
expected; his faoe wee tanned with the son, 
and his legs appeared firm and round. His 
ere was b^ht, his oonntenance serene and 
placid, end the invigorating breeses of the 
Welsh moantains, where he had been train* 
ing, had imparted rigour to his limbs. The 
hMrt, too, that just and indispensable attri- 
bute of a boxer, was sound, and Ked declared 
himself confident of victoxj. Hii opponent 
must not be passed dightly over. He is one 
of the bravest of the brave men bdonging to 
the prise ring. The contrast between the 
combatants was striking. The youthful 
Inglis was a model ; fine as a star, rtrong as 
a wm, game as a pebble, and confident as a 
BandaU. The odds were decidedly in favour 
of Inglis, £20 to £80. Turner and Inglis 
are in attitude, and on the look out for the 
first blow. The superiority as to knowledge 
of fighting was conspicuous on the part of 
Ned, who let fir his left teaser, which told 
heavily on Ingus's bread-basket. One or 
two stops occurred, when the left hand of 
Ned operated so sharjdy on the throat of the 
Toung one that he went down like a shot. 
(An artillexy report of applause for Tomer.) 

S.*^e mark of Tamers fist on the throat 
ef his opponent was visible to every spec- 
tator. Inglis tried to do something, out the 
Old One was too clever to be caught nap- 
mng. Tamer made both his right and left 
haM tell on Inglis's nob. An exchange of 
blows to the advantage of Ned. Theyoungone 
had two more '*nao(y hits" on the month, 
as Josh, termed them, at the same time 
exclaiming, " First blood 1 liy aye, what a 
hobble you have got into, my oovey.'* Tur- 
ner again plantM two Wft-handied blowe, 
and immediate^ afterwards put in a severs 
one. two. Xnglie wae now bleediim from his 
mocAh. fhnner made enother hit. **Ta1k 
of Old (hea," said Josh . i "ia titore any* 


thing like the good Old Onesf** An ex- 
ehanm of blows, but Inglis did no execution. 
The latter received another terrible hit on 
bis month. Inglis did not know what to do 
with his adversam. A panse. ** 1 11 bet fifty 
to twenty," said BandaU. Tnmer*s left hand 
repmtod the dose. In closing, Tomer had 
decidedly the best of it. Inglis's face blesd- 
ing in all parts of it. Both down, but the 
Old One undermost. 

8.— Short. Turner's left hand told, bnt he 
dipped down in endeavouring to make a hit. 

A— Inglis was piping a little, but not at 
all dismayed. He was a complete receiver- 
f^eral; be would have returned many 
favours, but Turner did not aoei^ them. 
This was a good round, yet Tumr went 
down weak. 

5 to 10.— The fighting was all on the side 
of Turner ; the taxing od the part of Inglis. 
In all those rounds the superiority of the Old 
One was evident. 

11.—“ Gome, Boroggins's min,** esid Jodi., 
** we are at home ; we have won it*' Turner 
nobbed his opponent with the utmost esse ; 
in fiwt, he baa everything bis own way again 
in this round, bnt went down rather weak. 

18.— Tomer again made play right and 
left with great suooeas; he ako stopped 
Inglis in me most beautiftil style cf the art. 
The game of Inglis was, however, so good 
that he presentea himself in the most rsso- 
Inte way, and in a ohaip exobangs of Um 
Turner went down. Inglis was nsarly fiul* 
ing, but caught by hii second. ("Bravot 
^doneb^ddml**) 

18.-^rnraer did as be pleaasd in xegaid to 
bittimr; navarthelasa, Inglia woe not to M 
gotira of; his yonth aim stamina wavs to 
saibgaftfds. Turner down. (The Bsnimd* 
ssy boys did not know hofir to mVM toi' 
■pprobation of Tuner's eondoot m b 
mmg enough.) 
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14. — Tnglii oonlfl not plant uj aibotiva 
hita ; if ma blowa ooold iia?a raaobad their 
deatinttion, a oham mi^t hare aoon bean 
witnaaaad in iha nght. iTomar'a one, tiro, 
waa wall diraotad, and ha alao pat in a heavy 
bo^ blow. The Old One ahowad waaknaaa 
ana went down. 

15. — **If Nad doaa not tira/' aaid an old 
riM-ffoer, ** ha moat win the battle ; but ha 
UPtoo much work to perform.'* Inffliaoonld 
not keep the Old Ona^a hands out of hia ikoe, 
and appeared rather diatreaaed. Tnm&t 
down, MttiDff weak. 

16. — ^e aaperior aoianoa dia^dayed by 
Nad waatiie admirataon of all the apeotatora. 
It ia trae Inglia now and than planted a 
blow, bnt it waa not of anffloient oonaeonanoe 
tonreduoa the aotivity of Tamar. In moaing. 
Tamer got the throw. (A great ahoot from 
the Bermondaey lada.) 

17. —** A fine old cook thia Ned ia," aaid 
Josh. ; ** thia ia the weather for the old eooka 
to tip it them." Inglia waa adnaed to bora 
in npon Tamar, aa ha waa getting weak ; 
bat the yoong one loat groond by thia at* 
tempt. Ha waa hit away three aaoeeaaive 
times on the nob ; in fact, he stood still for 
an instant quite oonfoaed, bat, with game 
never asoelled, ha ratnmad to fight till Tur- 
ner went down. 

18. — Inglia roahad in, and bored Ned 
down. 

19. -Inglia repeated this oondaot, bat 
Tamer stopped the feather-bed hero, by hit- 
ting ap as ne was mahing in. Tamer down. 

This was a sharp round, but highly 
important to Tamar. Inglia was floored by 
a tremandoos left handed hit on the side of 
his head. (Itia impoaaiblato describe the 
applause which followed.} 

21. — Inglia came to tna aoratoh piping. 
Tamar nobbed his opponent with saoceaa, 
but the strength of the Old One waa going. 
Turner down. 

22. — Tamar mat Inglia in the middle of 
the head, punished him in all directions, and 
had he not missed a well-aimed blow, in all 
probability the fight would have been at an 
end. Tamer went down from enrtion. 

28.— Nothing. A straggle, and both down 
without a blow. 

24— Inglia was bleeding oopioody ; never- 
^eleas, he bored in end received aeveral 
jobbers, till both down. 

25.— Tamer planted fiior e a ooeaa i ve blows 
on Inglis’s fhoe; in fimt, the Old One had 
too much work to do. Tamer down. 

M.— ^niia was a tremendoos round on both 
sides. Inglia, altho^ hit to death near^, 
wpold not be ihook off. bnt kept ^htwg 
like a hero till he wee tnrown. (** WMt a 
roandl Here's a fight! Hliy it is worth 
gem to aee, if it h^ been five hnadred 
ailmfim London I") 

appealed to the ftather-bed hem 
toat he had!w hhaaee to win withont boring 
^ mmri, and ha mahed ia till bS£ 
‘It down, Inglis aadiinMMt 

mi. 


28. -1^ m a tremendons fighting 
round, jmd Inglis was hit away three or foar 
In going down, 


In|^ fell over Tomer. 


SO.— Iim^ appeared extremely bad, and 
aeveral of the judges thought Tamer mast 
now win. The mther-bed maker was jobbed 
aboat hia already damaged head, ud he 
slipped down quite weak. 

ol.— Both down. In the act of ^ving, the 
blow alighted on Iimlis'e body a&r he waa 
down. **Foal! fonir’ *'FaArI fairl” It 
meet eertainly waa not an intantional foul 
hit on the imrt of Tomer, and the referee 
pronoonoed it so. 

S2.— The feoe of Tomer appeared little, if 
any, the worae for fighting. Inglie 
napped it aa he was boringm to mill, 
down, Inglia nndermoet 

88. — ** The Elephant and Caatle is yoars," 
aaid Joah., **if yoa win. Ned.” Inglia waa 
getting a little oetter, and Turner received 
more punishment in this round than in any 
of the preceding ones. Both down. 

84.— Nothing. A straggle, and both on 
the ground. 

85 to 88.— In aU these ronnds the nobbing 
■ystem waa pnraaed with the greatest sneoess 
by Tamer: and had not Ingus been one of 
the gamest men that ever pdled a shirt off, 
be must have been licked long before thia 
period of tho battle. Bat the feather-bed 
hero would not be denied ; and bit ooarage, 
seconded by his fine stamina, enabled him 
to oontinue the battle, under the idea that 
the Old One ooold not laat. Inglia fell 
heavily in the ropes on Tomer. 

89. — It waa the astonishment of every per- 
eon roand the ropes to witness Tamer toke 
the lead in the aaperior manner he did over 
a fine jonng man, and a boxer who had had 
■ome experience in the prise ring, having 
defeated Deaf Davis and Geotga Cortia. 
Tomer, in order to apoil the boriM in of 
Inglia, hit op ; and whenever the CBd One 
eanght hie nob the olaret followed in profe- 
aion. Tamer went down owing to hii great 
exertions. 

40. — This waa a torrifie round. Inglia 
wonld not be denied, althongb ftequantlj 
nobbed away. Both down. (Randall, elated 
with the enooeea of Tamer, offered, ia the 
warmth of hia heart, £10 to £2. **1 wfll 
take it," aud Inglis's br^er. Time waa 
oalled, and the bn wae not made.) 

41. — The^ eon at this period waa 


, Tomer appears lai^d 

■itting on the knee it bis aeoond, bnt when 
2^t& he saemed all energy. Ingliamiaeed 
a tornno blow that might nave bronrtt the 
battle to a speedy termination. Ihmer 
down. 

4fi.-NotwUliftaDdiag the etato of fetigna 
whioh Toraav laboniM nndor, and whieh 


ooold not be kapt fironi Iha apaetaitoia,^ 
Bffebed Ii^ with the nlmoat aaaa. Tht 
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young one wai hit to a Bten8«itill, and 
Turner waa too tired to follow him. At the 
ropes Tamer had flbo the best of it, till 
both down. 

43. — '*Go in, Inglis,” from his friends; 
M YOU oan*t lose if you do.'* Inglis took the 
advioe of his friends, and went in, ^hting 
pell-mell, till Turner went down. (Four to 
one upon the young one.) 

44. — This round had nearly decided the 
battle in favour of Turner. Hit for hit for a 
short time, when Turner knocked his oppo- 
nent to a stand-still between the ropes. 
Turner, resolved not to give half a chance 
away, came again ana planted another 
heavy nobber in the middle of the feather- 
bed hero's nob ; but Inglis's out-and-out 
game brought him through his trouble, and 
be fought like a lion till Turner went down. 
(The approbation bestowed upon Turner was 
immense. It waa also “ Bravo, Inglis ! your 
fellow is not to be met with every day in the 

nglis was determined to reduce the 
strength of his opponent, and again bored 
in : bnt this rush alwi^s cost him something, 
and Turner liberally discharged the account. 
Boi^ down. 

46. — ^Inglis again napped it in going in, bnt 
returned a heavy body hit. Turner fought 
at every point to win, but his strength could 
not keep pace with his skill, and be went 
down exhausted. ** Take tlie gor^ Old (hie 
away ; if he wins he cannot raise himself 
higher in the estimation of the fancy," ez- 
olaimed several friends; '*the chance is 
against hin." 

47 and last. — This was a well fought 
round, although both men were distressed. 
Inglis was, however, a fresh man compared 
wiw his opponent. Tomer had the of 
the milling as nsnal, but went down worn 
out. While sitting on the knee of his second 
several persons requested that he might not 


week.") 
45.— I 


fight any more. Harry Holt jumMd into 
the rin^, and throwing up his hat, <mserved, 
** Permit me, mtlemen, to give in for 
Taraer." One hour end eighteen minutes 
had elapsed. Inglis left the ropes, bnt he 
instantly returaed into the ring to shake 
hands with those hands which had so liber- 
ally distributed punishment only a few 
seoonda previous. We wish sincerely that 
the inhabitants of all the countries m 4he 
world wonid imitate suoh a noble ezanlpe 
in the moment of victory. 

BnifARRe.— ** Othello's oooupation 's gone !" 
Indeed, Turner may apply to himself the 
words— 

“ I've seen the day 

That, with this little arm and this good fist, 
I've made my way through more impedi- 
ments 

Than twenty times your stop." 

Yes; and we have “seen the day"-^at 
day when Turner overcame the undaunted 
Boroggins; that day, tlso, when he stood 
before the accomplished Baudall two hours 
and twenty minutes ; and likewise that day 
when he conquered Jack Martin. We can- 
not offer an insult to a brave man, and it is 
far from our intention even to wound his 
feelings ; but on any of the above days what 
chance would Inglis have stood with ISimer ? 
The fact is, Ned waa not licked; he was 
tired, worn out, and Nature refused te 
second his effort. Inglis won tho battle 
fairly, and according to the rules of pugilism. 
Indeed, the ^ht was one of tho b^ speci- 
mens of milling skill ever witnessed, ana tho 
courage displayed by Turner was of tho 
highest order. It is bnt common justice 
also to state, that Inglis's manliness, game, 
coolness, and honourable conduct throughout 
the battle placed him high in the Hat oi 
boxers. 


By an unpardonable oYcrsight **Boxiana” (see p. 115, toI. y.) omits at 
this place all mention of Turner and Inglis’s second battle, on the 9th of 
November following, and gives an epistolary challenge from Inglis to Turner 
as being penned a few weeks after the above battle,” t.s., the first fight, so 
that Inglis is mode to challenge the man he had conquered. The second 
fight will be found in the memoir of Turner, anu, p. 891. After his defeat 
Inglis publidied the following in the WnkH^ Di^atch 


“TO BDWABD TUBNEB. 

“ Bin,— 

“ Hv friends have agreed to give me another trial ; I therefore dhaBenge yon to fight 
me for £100 a-iide, within two monthi from the date hereof, and am ready tomsm a depwt 
unthin a fortnight. If this ehalUnge be not accepted, I propoee to rebie from the ring 
altogether. 

**I remein youe, eto. 

••PEACE TKGUfi. 


••ZlM0ailtfrlO,18l4.* 
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Timer imniediat^ answered the abore challenge. 


<«TO PBAOB IKOUS. 

"SiBr- 

** I have Men joar ehaUenge in the papen, and in leply beg to state the only terms that 
will indnoe me to meet yon, or any one else, in the ring, and which, considering the bsUloa 
I have fought, will not, I trust, be thought ont of the way. £g00 a-side is th^ast 1 mean 
tm fight for. And when you talk of two months, yon must have forgotten the state of my 
lilt hand ; but if the last Tnesday in April will answer yonr purpose, and your friends are 
willing to agree as to the sum I propose, I shall be most ham to accommodate you. 
1 shomd be sorry to think my lefhsal the cause of yonr leaving the ring, in which I wish 
yon snooess ; but! must take oare to leave off fighting before fighting leaves me. 

** I am yours, etc.. 


** Nemtownt Monigomiiyihint Jfwth WdUtt 
**i)sewii«frl5,18S4.*' 


••EDWARD TURNER. 


The health of Turner was, however, rapidly declining, and he retired from 
the ring without making any further match. IngUs also now retired into 
private life, but we have not met with any record of his death. 


At the close of the Fifth and Sixth Periods, opening the Second Volume, 
wo propose to give an Appendix of the Bemarkable Light Weights who 
Gspecially illustrated this epoch of pugilistic history, thus collecting the 
lesser stars into a galaxy, instead of scattering them here and there among 
the larger lights— the planets of the pugilistic system. 
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